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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  life  of  Oharies  the  Fifth  snbsequmitly  to  his  abdication  is  disposed  of  by 
Dr.  Robertaon  in  some  six  or  seven  pages.  It  did  not,  in  truth,  come  strictlj 
within  the  author's  plan,  which  propoa^  only  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor.  But,  unfortunately,  these  few  pa^es  contain  many  inaccuracies,  and, 
among  others,  a  yery  erroneous  view  of  the  interest  which  Charles,  in  his 
retirement^  took  in  the  concerns  of  the  government  Tet  it  would  be  unjust 
to  impute  these  inaccuracies  to  want  6t  care  in  the  historian,  since  he  had  no 
aooess  to  such  authentic  sources  of  information  as  would  have  enabled  him  to 
correct  tiiem.  Such  information  was  to  be  derived  from  documents  in  the 
ardiives  of  Simancas,  consisting,  among  other  thin^  of  the  original  corre- 
pondence  of  the  emperor  and  his  household,  and  showug  conclusively  that  the 
monarch,  instead  of  remaining  dead  to  the  world  in  his  retreat,  took  not  merely 
an  interest  but  a  decided  part,  in  the  management  of  affairs.  But  in  Robert- 
son's day  Simancas  was  closed  against  the  native  as  weD  as  the  foreigner ;  and 
it  is  not  until  within  a  few  years  that  the  schc^r  has  been  permitted  to  enter 
its  dusty  recesses  and  draw  thence  materials  to  illustrate  the  national  history. 
It  isparticularW  rich  in  materials  for  the  illustration  of  Charles  the  Fifth's 
life  after  his  abdication.  A  vailingthemsd  ves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afibrde^ 
several  eminent  writers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  have  bestowed 
much  pains  in  investigating  a  passage  of  history  hitherto  so  Uttie  understood. 
The  results  of  their  labours  they  have  given  to  the  worid  in  a  series  c^  elabo- 
rate works,  which,  however  varying  in  details,  all  exhibit  Charles's  character 
and  conduct  in  his  retirement  in  a  very  dUierent  point  of  view  from  that  in 
which  it  has  been  usual  to  regard  them.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
which  led  the  publishers  of  the  present  edition  of  Robertson's  ^  Charles  the 
Fifth  *  to  request  me  to  prepare  such  an  account  of  his  monastic  life  as  might 
plaee  before  tiie  reader  the  results  of  the  recent  researches  in  Simancas,  and 
that  in  a  more  concise  form— as  better  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed— than  had  been  adopted  by  preceding  writers.  I  was  the  more  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  task,  that  my  previous  studies  had  made  me  familiar 
irm  the  subject  and  that  I  was  possessed  of  a  lai]ge  body  of  authentic  docu- 
ments relating  to  it,  copied  from  the  originals  in  Simancas.  These  documents, 
indeed,  form  Uie  basis  of  a  chapter  on  the  monastic  life  of  Charles  at  the  close 
of  the  first  Book  of  the  History  of  Philip  the  Second,— written.  I  may  add«  in 
the  summer  of  1851,  more  than  a  vear  previous  to  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Sti^ng's  admirable  work,  which  led  the  way  in  the  series  of  brilliant  pro- 
fbetions  reliving  to  the  cloister  life  of  Charles. 

In  complying  with  the  reauest  of  the  publishers.  I  have  made  the  authentic 
neoids  which  I  had  received  from  Simancas  the  toimdation  of  my  narrative, 
^freely  availing  myself,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  hibours  of  my  predecessors, 


vi  ADVERTISEMENT. 

espedally  those  of  Mr.  Stirling  and  M.  Mignet,  wherever  they  have  thrown 
light  on  the  path  from  sources  not  within  mv  reach. 

In  the  performance  of  the  task  I  have  oeen  insensibly  led  into  a  much 
greater  length  than  I  had  originally  intended,  or  than,  I  fear,  will  be  altogether 
palatable  to  those  who  have  become  ahready  nimiliar  with  the  narrative  m  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  preceded  me.  To  such  readers  I  cannot,  indeed, 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  given  any  information  of  importance  beyond  what 
they  may  have  acquired  from  these  more  extended  and  elaborate  works.  But 
by  tar  the  larger  part  of  readers  in  our  community  have  probably  had  no  access 
to  these  works ;  and  I  may  express  the  hope  that  I  have  executed  the  task  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  any  curiosity  which,  after  perusing  the  narrative 
of  the  illustrious  Scottish  historian,  they  may  naturally  feel  respecting  the 
closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  great  emperor. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 
Boston,  Novewtbcr  lo,  1856. 


TO 

THE  KING. 

Sib, 

I  presume  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  histoir  of  a  period  which, 
if  the  abilities  of  the  wnter  were  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  would 
not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  monarch  who  is  no  less  a  judge  than  a 
patron  of  litemry  merit 

History  claims  it  as  her  prerogatiye  to  ofifer  instruction  to  kings,  as  well  as 
to  their  people.  What  reflections  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
ma^  suggest  to  your  Miyesty,  it  becomes  not  me  to  conjecture.  But  your 
subjects  cannot  oMerve  the  various  calamities  which  that  monarch's  ambition 
to  be  distinraished  as  a  conqueror  brought  upon  his  dominions,  without  recol- 
lecting the  felicity  of  their  own  times,  and  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  their 
sovereign,  who,  during  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  amidst  the  career  of  victory, 
possessed  sudi  self-command,  and  maturity  of  judgment,  as  to  set  bounds  to 
his  own  triumphs,  and  prefer  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  splendour  of 
military  glory. 

Postenty  will  not  only  celebrate  the  wisdom  of  your  Majesty's  choice,  but 
will  enumerate  the  many  virtues  which  render  your  reign  conspicuous  for  a 
saCTed  regard  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people. 

It  is  our  happiness  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  virtues,  and  to  live  under 
the  dominion  of  a  prince  who  delights  more  in  promoting  the  public  welfare 
than  in  receiving  the  just  praise  of  his  royal  beneficence. 
I  am^  Sir. 
Tour  Majestrs  most  faithful  subject, 
Ana  dutiful  servant, 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 


PREFACE. 


Ko  period  in  the  history  of  one's  own  country  can  he  considered  as  altogether 
iminteresting.  Such  transactions  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  its 
constitution,  laws,  or  manners  merit  tiie  utmost  attention.  Even  remote  and 
Biinute  events  are  objects  at  a  curiosity,  which  being  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  the  gratification  of  it  is  attended  with  pleasure. 

Bat  with  respect  to  the  histOTY  of  foreign  states,  we  must  set  other  bounds 
to  our  desire  of  information.  Tne  universal  process  of  science  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  the  art  of  printinfj,  and  other  obvious  causes,  have  filled  Europe 
witii  such  a  multiplicity  of  lustones,  and  with  such  vast  collections  of  historical 
materials,  that  the  term  of  human  life  is  too  short  for  the  study  or  even  the 
perusal  of  them.  It  is  necessary,  then,  not  only  for  those  who  are  called  to 
conduct  the  affiurs  of  nations,  but  for  such  as  mquire  and  reason  concerning 
them,  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  general  knowledge  of  distant  events,  and  to 
confine  their  study  of  history  in  detail  chiefly  to  that  period  in  which,  the 
several  states  of  Europe  havmg  become  intimatolj  connected,  the  opemtions 
of  one  power  are  so  felt  by  all  as  to  influence  their  councils  and  to  regulate 
tbor  measures. 

Some  boundary,  then,  ought  to  be  fixed,  in  order  to  separate  these  periods. 
An  era  should  be  pointed  out,  prior  to  which  each  country,  little  connected 
with  those  around  it,  may  trace  its  own  history  apart ;  after  which,  the  tran- 
sactions oi  every  considerable  nation  in  Europe  oecome  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  all  With  this  intention  I  undertook  to  write  the  History  of  the 
finperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  powers 
of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  pcmtical  system,  in  which  each  took  a 
station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained  with  less  variation  tiian  could  have  been 
expected  after  the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  internal  revolutions  and  so 
many  fordgn  wars.  The  great  events  which  happened  then  have  not  hitherto 
spent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and  maxims  then  established  still 
eontinue  to  operate.  The  ideas  concerning  the  balance  of  power  then  intro- 
duced, or  rendered  general,  still  influence  the  councils  of  nations. 

The  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  period  at 
whidi  the  political  state  of  Europe  be^  to  assume  a  new  form.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  my  account  of  it  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Europe  subsequent  to  his  reign.  While  his  numerous  biographers  describe 
his  personal  qualities  and  actions,  while  the  historians  of  different  countries 
relate  occurrences  the  consequences  of  whidi  were  local  or  transient^  it  hath 
been  my  purpose  to  record  only  those  great  transactions  in  his  reign,  the 
cAdcts  oi  which  were  universal  or  continue  to  be  permanent 

As  my  readers  could  derive  little  instruction  from  sudi  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  without  some  information  concerning  the  stote  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  my  desire  of  supplying  this  has 
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SECTION  I. 

VIEW  or  THE  PB0GRES8  OF  800ISTT  IN  EUROPE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTERIOR 
OOVERNHENT,   LAWS,  AND  MANNERS. 

The  Effects  of  the  Eoinan  Power  on  the  State  of  Europe— The  Irruption  of  the  Barbarons 
Kation»— Their  SeitlemenU  in  the  Countries  they  had  conauercd— Decay  of  the  Roman 
^npire — Desolation  occasioned  by  the  Barbarians— Origin  of  the  present  Political  System 
of  Eompe— The  Feudal  System— Its  Effects  upon  the  Arts,  Literature,  and  Religion— The 
Cmaadee^and  their  Effects  upon  Society— Growth  of  Municipal  Institutions— Emancipation 
of  the  Peasantry— Beginning  of  a  regular  Administration  of  Justice— Trial  by  Combat- 
Appeals— lilcdesiastical  Courts— Discovery  of  the  Code  of  Justinian— Chivalry— Revival  of 
Learr!sf.— Influence  of  Commerce— Italians  the  first  Merchants  and  Bankers— Rise  of  Trade 
and  Manufactures  among  the  Cities  of  the  Hanseatio  League,— in  the  Netherlands,- in 
England. 

Two  great  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  political  state  and  in  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  progr^s  of  the 
Roman  power ;  the  second  by  the  subversion  of  it  When  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest lea  the  armies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  they  found  all  the  countries 
which  they  invaded  inhabited  by  people  whom  they  denominated  barbarians, 
bat  who  were  nevertheless  brave  and  independent  These  defended  their 
ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by  the  superiority  of  their 
discipline,  rather  than  that  of  their  courage,  that  the  Romans  gained  any 
advantage  over  them.  A  sinde  battle  cUd  not,  as  among  the  eflfeminate 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  tne  fate  of  a  state.  The  vanquished  people 
resumed  their  arms  with  fresh  spirit,  and  their  undisciplined  valour,  animated 
by  the  love  of  liberty,  suppUed  the  want  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  union. 
Daring  those  long  and  fierce  struggles  for  dominion  or  independence,  the 
countnes  of  Europe  were  successively  laid  waste,  a  great  part  ot  their  inhabi- 
tants perished  in  the  field,  manj  were  carried  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble 
remnant,  incapable  of  farther  resistance,  submitted  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  Romans,  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  themselves  to  civilize  it 
The  form  of  government  which  they  estabhsned  in  the  conquered  provinces, 
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though  severe,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public  tranquillity;.  As  a  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  liberty,  they  communicated  their  arts,  sciences,  language, 
and  manners  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  began  to  breathe,  and  to  recover 
strength  after  the  calamities  which  it  had  imdergone ;  agriculture  was  en- 
couraged ;  population  increased ;  the  ruined  cities  were  rebuilt ;  new  towns 
were  founded ;  an  appearance  of  prosperity  succeeded,  and  repaired  in  some 
degree,  the  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  bein^  happy  or  favourable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed  by  their 
conquerors  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  them.  Thev 
were  gpven  up  as  a  prey  to  rapacious  governors,  who  plundered  them  with 
impunity,  ana  were  drained  of  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  taxes,  levied  with 
so  little  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  provinces  that  the  impositions  were 
often  increased  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  support  them.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  most  enterprising  citizens,  who  resorted  to  a  distant  cai>itai 
in  quest  of  preferment  or  of  riches ;  and  were  accustomed  in  all  their  actions 
to  look  up  to  a  superior  and  tamely  to  receive  his  commands.  Und^  so  many 
depressing  circumstances,  it  was  bardly  possible  that  they  could  retain  vigour 
or  generosity  of  mind.  The  martial  ana  independent  spirit  which  had  distin- 
guished their  ancestors  became  in  a  great  measure  extinct  among  all  the 
people  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not  only  the  habit  out  even 
the  capacity  of  deciding  for  themselves  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their 
own  minds ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  all  great  empires, 
d^raded  and  debased  the  human  species.  ^ 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  subsist  long.  There  were  defects  in  the 
Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  threatened  its  dis- 
solution. Time  ripened  these  ori^nal  seeds  of  corruption,  and  j^ve  buth  to 
many  new  disorders.  A  constitution  unsound  and  mom  out  iiui&t  have  fallen 
into  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  external  shock.  The  violent  irruption  of  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians  hastened  ihls  event,  and  precipi- 
tated the  downfall  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed  to  ari^e,  and  to  rush 
from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to  take  ven^nce  on  the  Romans  for  the 
calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  mankind.  Tliese  fierce  t-  lOes  eitho' 
inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany  which  bad  never  been  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over  those  vast  co*int»ies  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  north-west  of  Asia  which  are  now  occupied  by  tbe  '^nes,  the 
Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  enioire,  and  the  Tartars. 
Their  condition  and  transactions  previous  to  their  invasion  ot  the  empire  arc 
b«t  little  known.  Almost  all  our  information  with  n^j mtI  to  these  ii*  derived 
ftom  the  Romans ;  and,  as  they  did  not  penetrate  far  into  conutrioK  which 
were  at  that  time  uncultivated  and  uninviting,  the  accomt*;  of  their  origioaJ 
state  given  by  the  Roman  historians  are  extremely  iniiierf«H;t.  T^Jie  rude 
inhabitants  themselves,  destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  rw  onls,  aiid  xnthout 
leisure  or  curiosity  to  inquire  into  remote  events  ntamtMl,  i»er' taps,  some 
indistinct  memory  of  recent  occurrences,  but  beyond  tin's**  all  w.t^  buried  in 
oblivion  or  involved  in  darkness  and  in  table.* 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power  have  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were  crowded  with 
inhabitants  ;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  aidi  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  population  as  hath  procured  these  countries  the 
appellation  of  ^the  stor^ouse  of  nations."  But  if  we  consider  that  the 
»  Mote  L  •  Note  IL 
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coontaies  possessed  by  the  people  who  invaded  the  empire  were  of  vast  extent, 
ihBt  a  great  part  of  these  was  covered  with  woods  and  marshes,  that  some  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous  nations  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting 
or  paaturaj^  in  both  which  states  of  society  large  tracts  of  land  are  required 
for  maintaming  a  few  inhabitants,  and  that  all  of  them  were  strangers  to  the 
arts  and  industry,  without  which  population  cannot  increase  to  any  great 
di^ree,  we  must  conclude  that  these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in 
andent  times  as  they  are  in  the  present,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less 
peeled  than  any  other  part  of  Europe  or  of  Asia. 

But  the  same  circumstances  that  prevented  the  barbarous  nations  from 
becoming  p<^ulous  contributed  to  inspire,  or  to  strengthen,  the  martial  spirit 
by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Inured  by  the  rigour  of  their  climate,  or 
the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered  their  bodies  firm  and 
their  minds  vigorous,  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life  which  was  a  continual 
pr^Muation  for  action,  and  disdaining  every  occupation  but  that  of  war  or  of 
hunting,  they  undertook  and  prosecuted  their  military  enterprises  with  an 
anlour  and  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened  by  the  refinements  of  more 
poliahed  times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.* 

Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather  from  the  love  of  plunder 
tiian  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements.  Roused  to  arms  by  some  enter- 
Brising  or  popular  leader,  they  s^ied  out  of  their  forests,  broke  in  upon  the 
frontier  provmces  with  irresistible  violence,  put  all  who  opposed  them  to  the 
sword,  carried  otf  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  dragged  alon^ 
multitudes  of  captives  in  chain&  wasted  all  before  them  with  fire  or  sword,  ana 
retained  in  triumph  to  their  wilds  and  fastnesses.  Their  success,  together  with 
the  accounts  which  they  gave  of  the  unknown  conveniences  and  luxuries  that 
aboanded  in  countries  better  cultivated  or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  than 
their  own,  excited  new  adventurers  and  exposed  the  frontier  to  new  devasta- 

tiOBS. 

When  nothing  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  ravaged  by 
freoiient  excursions,  they  marched  farther  from  home,  and^  finding  it  difficult 
or  oangerous  to  return,  they  began  to  settle  in  the  countnes  whioi  thev  had 
subdued.  The  sudden  and  short  excursions  in  quest  of  booty,  which  had 
alarmed  and  disquieted  the  empire^  ceased ;  a  more  dreadful  calamity  impended. 
Qreat  bodies  of  armed  men,  with  todr  wives  and  children  and  slaves  ana  flocks, 
issued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  People  who 
had  no  cities,  and  seldom  any  fixed  habitation,  were  so  Uttle  attached  to  their 
native  sml  that  they  migrated  without  reluctance  frem  one  place  to  another. 
New  adventurers  followed  them.  The  lands  which  they  deserted  were  occusM 
by  more  remote  tribes  of  barbarians.  These,  in  their  turn,  pushed  forwfcrd 
into  more  fertile  countries,  and,  like  a  torrent  continually  increasing,  rolled  on, 
and  swept  everything  before  them.  In  less  than  two  centuries  from  their  first 
imiptioD.  barbarians  of  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Tnrace,  Panncmia,  OauL  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  and  Rome 
itsett.  The  vast  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of 
ages  to  perfect,  was  in  that  short  period  overturned  from  the  foundation. 

Manv  ooncurrinfi^  causes  prepared  the  wav  for  this  great  revolution,  and 
insured  snccess  to  tne  nations  whidi  invaded  tne  empire.  The  Roman  common- 
wealth had  conouered  the  worid  by  the  wisdom  oi  its  civil  maxims  and  the 
rigour  of  its  muitaiT  discipline.  But  under  the  emperors  the  former  were 
forgotten  or  despisec^  and  the  Utter  was  gradually  relaxed.  The  armies  of  the 
empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  bore  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  those 

•Note  in. 
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invincible  legions  which  had  been  victorious  wherever  they  marched.  Instead 
of  freemen  who  voluntarily  took  arms  from  the  love  of  glory  or  of  their  country, 
provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed  or  forced  into  service.  These  were  too 
feeble,  or  too  proud,  to  submit  to  the  fatigue  of  mihtary  duty.  They  even 
complained  of  the  weight  of  their  defensive  armour  as  intolerable,  and  laid  it 
aside.  In^mtry,  from  which  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour 
and  stability,  fell  into  contempt ;  the  effeminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  of 
later  times  could  hardly  be  brought  to  venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback. 
These  wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empire.  The 
jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and  subjects 
oppressed  and  rendered  inca])able  of  defending  themselves  had  neither  spirit 
nor  inclination  to  resist  then*  invaders,  from  whom  they  had  little  to  fear, 
because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  unhappy.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the  revenues  of  the  empire 
gradually  diminished.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East  increased  to  such 
a  pitch  in  the  imperial  court  that  great  sums  were  carried  into  India,  from 
which,  in  the  channel  of  commerce,  money  never  returns.  By  the  large  sub- 
sidies paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  stillgreater  quantity  of  specie  was  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  The  frontier  provinces,  wasted  by  frequent  incursions, 
became  unable  to  pay  the  customary  tribute ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
which  had  long  centred  in  the  capital  of  the  empure,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in 
the  same  abundance,  or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  limits  of  the 
empire  continued  to  be  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  the  spirit  requisite  for  its 
defence  declined,  and  its  resources  were  exhausted.  A  vast  body,  languid  and 
almost  unanimated,  became  incapable  of  any  effort  to  save  itself,  and  was  easily 
overpowered.  The  emperors,  who  had  the  absolute  direction  of  this  disordered 
system,  sunk  in  the  softness  of  Eastern  luxury^  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a 
palace,  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  affairs,  ana  governed  entirely  by 
women  and  eunuchs,  or  by  ministers  equally  effeminate,  trembled  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  and,  under  circumstances  which  called  for  the  utmost 
vigour  in  coimcil  as  well  as  in  action,  discovered  all  the  impotent  irreaolutaon 
of  fear  and  of  folly. 

In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  barbarous  nations  was  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  former  the  martial  spirit  was  in  full  vigour ; 
their  leaders  were  hardy  and  enterprising ;  the. arts  wnich  had  enervated  the 
Romans  were  unknown ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  their  military  institutions 
that  they  brought  forces  into  the  field  without  any  trouble,  and  supported  them 
at  little  expense.  The  mercenary  and  effeminate  troops  stationed  on  the 
frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness,  either  fled  at  their  approach  or  were 
routed  on  the  first  onset  The  feeble  expedient  to  which  the  emperors  had 
recourse,  of  taking  large  bodies  of  the  barbarians  into  pay  and  of  employing 
them  to  repel  new  invaders,  instead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destruction  of 
the  empire.  These  mercenaries  soon  turned  their  arms  against  their  masters, 
and  with  greater  advantage  than  ever ;  for  by  serving  in  the  Roman  armies 
they  had  acquired  all  the  discipline,  or  skill  in  war,  which  the  Romans  still 
retained ;  and  upon  adding  these  to  their  native  ferocity  they  became  alto- 
gether irresistible. 

But  though,  from  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  progress  and  conquests 
of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely  rapid,  they  were 
accompanied  with  horrible  devastations  and  an  incredible  aestruction  of  the 
human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms  upon  cool  reflection,  from 
motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  some  distant 
danger  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contingency,  carry  on  their  hostilities  with 
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80  Httie  rancour  or  animosity  that  war  amonj^  them  is  disarmed  of  half  its 
terrors.  Barbarians  are  strangers  to  such  refinements.  They  rush  into  war 
with  impetuosity  and  prosecute  it  with  violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make 
th&i  enemies  feel  the  weight  of  their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  rage  subside 
until  it  be  satiated  with  inflicting  on  them  every  possible  calamity.  It  is  with 
sudi  a  spirit  that  the  savage  tribes  in  America  carry  on  their  petty  wars.  It 
was  with  the  same  spirit  that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged 
or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  distinction  between  what  was 
sacred  and  what  was  profane.  They  respected  no  age,  or  sex,  or  rank.  What 
escaped  the  fury  of  toe  first  inundation  perished  in  those  which  followed  it. 
The  most  fertile  and  poputous  provinces  were  converted  into  deserts,  in  which 
were  scattered  the  rums  of  villages  and  cities  that  afforded  shelter  to  a  few 
miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  hadpreserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
wearied  with  destroying,  had  spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the 
countries  whi<^  they  had  wasted  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders, 
who,  coming  from  regions  farther  removed  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world, 
were  still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  North,  by  pouring  forth  successive  swarms, 
was  drained  of  people  and  could  no  longer  furnish  instruments  of  destruction. 
Famine  and  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages 
with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  ra^ed  in  every  part  of  Eiu'ope  and  completed 
its  sufierinp.  )IIf  a  man  were  call^  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  muing  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  calamitous 
and  afflicted,  he  would  without  hesitation  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the.  . 
death  of  Theodosiis  the  Qrea1>  tothe  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy.*>  I 
The  contemporary  Wthors  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation  labour  and  are 
at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  describe  the  horror  of  it.  The  scourge  of  God. 
The  destroyer  of  nations,  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  distinguished 
the  most  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin  which 
they  had  brought  on  the  world  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrations, or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  calamities  which  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceive. 

mit  no  expressiofis  can  convev  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive  progress 
of  the  barbarians  as  that  which  must  strike  an  attentive  observer  when  he 
contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state  of  Europe 
after  it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  time  masters  of  the  southern  and 
more  fertile  nrovinces  of  Britain ;  the  Franks,  of  Gaul ;  the  Huns,  of  Pan- 
nonia ;  the  Goths,  of  Spain ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  of  Italy  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  Very  faint  vestiges  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurisprudence, 
arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new 
manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries 
were  everywhere  introduced.  To  make  a  great  or  sudden  alteration  with 
r^pect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  a  country 
have  been  almost  totally  exterminated,  has  proved  an  undertaking  beyond 
the  power  of  the  greatest  conquerors.*  The  great  change  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Europe  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof,  than  even  the  testimony  of 

*  Tfaeodosiin  died  a.d.  39S;  the  reign  of  thAtthlfi  period  was  one  bandred  and  seveatj- 
Albolnns  In  Lomtardy  began  a.d.  671 :  so       six  years.  *  Note  IV. 
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contemporary  historians,  of  the  destructive  violence  with  which  these  invaders 
carried  on  their  conquests,  and  of  the  havoc  which  they  had  made  from  one 
extremity  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  to  the  other.* 

In  the  obscuritv  of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations, 
we  must  search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  poUcy  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe.  To  this  source 
the  historians  of  its  different  kingdoms  have  attempted^  though  with  less 
attention  and  industry  than  the  importance  of  the  mqmry  merits,  to  tiace 
back  the  institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  their  countrymen.  It  is  not  my 
province  to  ^ve  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  government  and  manners 
m  each  particular  nation  whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  following 
history.  But  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  btate  of  Europe  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  and  to  contem- 
plate the  condition  of  the  Northern  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in 
those  countries  which  they  occupied.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  the  great  steps 
by  which  the^  advanced  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to  point  out  those 
general  principles  and  events  which,  by  their  uniform  as  well  as  extensive 
operation,  conducted  all  of  them  to  tnat  degree  of  improvement  in  policy  and 
in  manners  which  they  had  attained  at  the  period  when  Charles  V.  began 
his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  despotic  government  make  conquests,  these  serve 
only  to  extend  the  dominion  and  the  power  of  their  master.  But  armies  com- 
posed of  freemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaders.  The  people 
who  overturned  the  Koman  empire  and  settled  in  its  various  provinces  were 
of  the  latter  class.  Not  only  the  different  nations  that  issued  from  the  north 
of  Europeu  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the  seat  of  liberty,  but  the 
Huns  ana  Alans,  who  inhabited  part  of  those  countries  which  have  been 
marked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  servitude,'  enjoyed  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  such  a  hi^h  degree  as  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  a  state 
of  social  union  or  with  the  subordination  necessary  to  maintain  it  They 
followed  the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  not  by 
constraint  but  from  choice ;  not  as  soldiers  whom  he  could  order  to  mux^h, 
but  as  volunteers  who  offered  to  accompany  him.*  They  considered  their 
conquests  as  a  common  property,  in  which  all  had  a  title  to  share,  as  aU  had 
contributed  to  acquire  them.*  In  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  they 
divided  among  them  the  lands  which  they  seized,  we  cannot  now  aetermine 
with  any  certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back 
to  this  remote  period ;  and  there  is  Uttle  information  to  be  got  from  unin- 
structive  and  meagre  chronicles,  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end 
and  unacquainted  with  the  proper  objects  of  history. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together  with  the  maxims  and 
manners  to  which  it  ^ve  nse,  gradualljr  introduced  a  species  of  government 
formerlv  unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  feudal  if/stem  ;  and  though  the  barbarous  nations  which  fnuued 
it  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  difierent  times,  came  from  different  coun- 
tries, spoke  various  languages,  and  were  under  the  command  of  separate 
leaders,  the  feudal  poUcy  and  laws  were  established,  with  httle  variation,  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  This  amazing  uniformitv  hath  induced  some 
authors  '*  to  believe  that  all  these  nations,  notwithstanding  so  manjr  apparent 
circumstances  of  distinction,  were  originally  the  same  people.    But  it  may  be 

•NoteV.  •Note  VII. 

^  De  rEmrit  des  Loix,  IIt.  xrii.  ch.  3.  '*  Prooop.  de  Bello  Vandftl.,  tp.  Script.  Bys.. 

•Note  VI.  edit.  Ven.,  ToL  I.  p.  346. 
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ascribed  with  greater  probability  to  the  similar  state  of  society  and  of  maDners 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  on  taking  possession  of  their  new 
domains. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain,  not  only 
against  such  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they  had  spared,  but  against  the 
more  formidable  inroads  of  new  invaders,  self-defence  was  their  chief  care, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their  first  institutions  and  policy. 
Instead  of  those  loose  associations  which,  though  the}r  scarcely  diminished 
their  personal  independence,  had  been  sumcient  for  their  security  while  they 
remained  in  their  oridnal  countries,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  more 
dose  confederacy,  ana  of  relinquishing  some  of  their  pi^ivate  rights  in  order  to 
attain  public  safety.  Every  freeman,  upon  receiving  a  portion  of  the  land$ 
which  were  divided,  bound  himself  to  appear  In  arms  a^inst  the  enemies  of 
the  community.  This  military  service  was  the  condition  upon  which  he 
received  and  held  his  lands ;  and,  as  they  were  exempted  from  every  other 
burden,  that,  tenure,  among  a  warlike  people,  was  deemed  both  easy  and 
honourable.  The  king  or  general  who  led  tnem  to  conquest,  continuing  still 
to  be  the  head  of  the  cok>ny,  had,  of  course,  the  largest  portion  allotted  to 
him.  Having  thus  acquired  the  means  of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as 
of  gaming  new  adherents,  he  parcelled  out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding 
those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed  to  resort  to  his  standard  with  a  number  3. 
men  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to 
bear  arms  in  his  defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  sove- 
reign, and,  in  distributing  portions  of  their  lands  among  their  dependants, 
annexed  the  same  condition  to  the  grant.  Thus  a  feudal  kingdom  resemblea 
a  military  establishment  rather  than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army, 
cantoned  out  in  the  country  which  it  had  seized,  continued  ranged  under  its 
pr(n)er  officers  and  subordinate  to  military  command.  The  names  of  a  soldier 
and  of  a  freenian  were  synonymous."  Every  proprietor  of  land,  girt  with  a 
sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  oi  his  superior  and  to  take  the 
field  i^inst  the  common  enemy. 

But  thou^  the  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admirably  calculated  for  defence 
against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power,  its  provisions  for  the  interior  order 
and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  defective.  The  principles  of  dis- 
order  and  corruption  are  discernible  in  that  constitution  under  its  best  and  X 
most  perfect  fonn.  They  soon  unfolded  themselves,  and,  spreading  with 
npidity  through  every  part  of  the  system,  produced  the  most  fatal  efiects. 
The  bond  ot  political  union  was  extremely  feeble ;  the  sources  of  anarchy 
were  innumerable.  The  monarchical  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion, having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance  them,  were  perpetually  at 
variance  and  justling  with  each  other.  The  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown 
soon  extorted  a  confirmation  for  life  of  those  grants  of  land  which,  being  at  ^ 
first  purely  gratuitous,  had  been  bestowed  only  during  pleasure.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  prevailed  to  have  them  converted  into  nereditary  possessions.  X 
One  st^  more  completed  their  usuriMttions,  and  rendered  them  unalienable." 
With  an  ambition  no  less  enterprising,  and  more  preposterous,  they  appro- 
priated to  themselves  titles  of  honour,  as  well  as  oflices  of  power  or  trust 
These  persofnal  marks  of  distinction,  which  the  public  admiration  bestows  on 
iOostrioua  merit,  or  which  the  j>uolic  confidence  confers  on  extraordinary 
abiHties,  were  annexed  to  certam  famihes,  and  transmitted  like  fiefs,  from 
fUher  to  son,  by  hereditai^  right  The  crown  vassals  having  thus  secured  the 
"  Da  Cuige,  Gloaur.,  voc  MOa,  **  Note  YIII. 
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possession  of  their  lands  and  dignities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institutions, 
which,  though  founded  on  suboroination,  verged  to  independence,  led  them  to 
new  and  stiu  more  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  prero^tives  of  the  sove- 
reign. They  obtained  the  power  of  supreme  junsdiction,  both  dvil  and 
criminal,  within  their  own  territories ;  the  right  of  coining  money ;  together 
with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  war  against  their  private  enemies  in  their 
own  name  and  by  their  own  authority.  The  ideas  of  political  subjection  were 
almost  entirely  lost,  and  freauently  scarce  any  appearance  of  feudal  subordi- 
nation remained.  Nobles  who  haa  acquired  such  enormous  power  scorned  to 
consider  themselves  as  subjects.  They  aspired  openly  at  bein^  independent ; 
the  bonds  which  connected  the  principal  members  of  the  constitution  with  the 
^  crown  were  dissolved.  A  kingdom  considerable  in  name  and  in  extent  was 
It  broken  into  as  many  separate  principalities  as  it  contained  powerful  barons. 
A  thousand  causes  of  jealousy  and  discord  subsisted  among  them,  and  gave 
rise  to  as  many  wars.  Every  country  in  Europe,  wasted  or  kept  in  continual 
alarm  during  these  endless  contests,  was  filled  with  castles  and  places  of 
strength  erected  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  not  against  foreign  force, 
but  against  internal  hostilities.  A  universal  anarchy,  destructive  in  a  great 
measure  of  all  the  advantages  which  men  expect  to  derive  from  society,  pre- 
vailed. The  people,  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
community,  were  either  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with 
the  same  msolence  and  rigour  as  if  they  had  been  degraded  into  that  wretched 
.  condition."    The  king,  stripped  of  almost  every  prerogative,  and  without 

/^  authority  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutary  laws,  could  neither  protect  the 
innocent  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  harassed 
each  other  with  perpetuw  wars,  oppressed  their  fellow-subject^  and  humbled 

y.  or  insulted  their  sovereign.  To  crown  all^  time  gradually  fixed  and  rendered 
venerable  this  pernicious  system,  which  violence  had  established. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  interior  administration  of 
government  from  the  seventn  to  the  eleventh  century.  All  the  external 
operations  of  its  various  states  during  this  period  were,  of  course,  extremely 
feeble.  A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  torn  with  dissension,  without  any 
common  interest  to  rouse  or  any  coiiimon  head  to  conduct  its  force,  was 

y  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour.    Almost  all  the  wars  in  Europe  during  the 

^  ages  which  I  have  mentioned  were  trifling,  indecisive,  and  productive  of  no 
considerable  event.  They  resembled  the  snort  incursions  of  pirates  or  ban- 
ditti, rather  than  the  steady  operations  of  a  regular  army.  Every  baron,  at 
the  nead  of  his  vassals,  carried  on  some  petty  enterprise  to  which  he  was 
prompted  by  his  own  ambition  or  revenge.  The  state  itself,  destitute  of  union, 
either  remained  altogether  inactive,  or,  if  it  attempted  to  make  any  effort, 
that  served  only  to  discover  its  impotence.  The  superior  genius  of  Charle- 
magne, it  is  true,  united  all  these  disjointed  and  discordant  members,  and 
formed  them  again  into  one  body,  restored  to  government  that  degree  of 
activity  which  distinguishes  his  reign  and  renders  the  transactions  of  it  objects 
not  only  of  attention,  but  of  admiration,  to  more  enlightened  times.  But 
this  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  being  natural  to  the  feudal  government 
was  of  short  duration.  Immediately  upon  his  death,  the  spirit  which  animated 
and  sustained  the  vast  system  which  ne  had  established  being  withdrawn,  it 
broke  into  pieces.  All  the  calamities  which  flow  from  anarchy  and  discord, 
returning  with  additional  force,  afflicted  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  his 
empire  was  split.  From  that  time  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession  of 
munteresting  events,  a  series  of  wars  the  motives  as  well  as  the  consequences 

"Note  IX. 
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of  which  were  unimportant,  fill  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations  in 
Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  be  added  its  fatal  in- 
finence  on  the  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men  do 
not  enjoy  the  protection  of  regular  government,  together  with  the  expectation  V 
of  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,  they  never  attempt  to 
make  progress  in  science,  nor  aim  at  attaining  refinement  in  taste  or  in 
manners.  That  period  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and  rapine  which  I  have 
described  was  ill  suited  to  favour  improvement  in  any  of  these.  In  less  than  a 
centurjr  after  the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  their  new  conquests,  almost  all 
the  effects  of  the  knowledge  and  dvility  which  the  Romans  nad  spread 
through  Europe  disappeared  Not  only  the  arts  of  elegance,  which  minister 
to  luxury  and  are  supported  by  it,  but  many  of  the  useful  arts,  without  which 
life  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  comfortable,  were  neglect;pd  or  lost  Litera- 
ture, science,  taste,  were  words  Uttle  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  are 
contemplating ;  or,  if  they  occur  at  any  time,  eminence  in  them  is  ascribed  to 
persons  and  productions  so  contemptible  that  it  appears  their  true  import  was 
nttle  understood.  Persons  ol  the  highest  rank  and  in  the  most  eminent 
stations  could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the 
breviary  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite  ;  some  of  them  could  scarcely 
read  it"  The  memory  of  past  transactions  was  in  a  great  degree  lost,  or 
preserved  in  annals  filled  with  trifling  events  or  legendary  tales.  Even  the 
codes  of  laws  published  by  the  severalnations  which  estabhshed  themselves  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  fell  into  disuse,  while  in  their  place  customs 
vague  and  c&pridous  were  substituted.  The  human  mind,  neglected,  unculti- 
vated, and  depressed,  continued  in  the  most  profound  ignorance.  Europe, 
during  four  centuries,  produced  few  authors  who  merit  to  be  read,  either  on 
account  of  the  elegance  of  their  composition  or  the  justness  and  novelty  of 
their  sentiments.  There  are  few  inventions  useful  or  ornamental  to  society 
of  which  that  lon^  period  can  boast 

Even  the  Christian  religion,  though  its  ijrecepts  are  delivered,  and  its 
institutions  are  fixed  in  Scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  exempted 
them  from  being  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  degenerated,  during  those  ages 
of  darkness,  into  an  illiberal  superstition.  Tne  barbarous  nations,  when  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  changed  the  object,  not  the  spirit,  of  their  religious 
worship.  They  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  true  God  by  means 
not  unlike  to  those  which  they  had  employed  in  order  to  appease  their  false 
deities.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  sanctity  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  render 
men  acceptable  to  the  great  Author  of  order  and  of  excellence,  they  imagined 
that  they  satisfied  every  obligation  of  duty  by  a  scrupulous  observance  of 
external  ceremonies."  Religion,  according  to  their  conceptions  of  it,  compre- 
hended nothing  else ;  and  the  rites  by  which  they  nersuaded  themselves  that 
they  oould  gain  the  favour  of  Heaven  were  of  such  a  nature  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devised  and  introduced 
them.  They  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
Being  to  whose  honour  they  were  consecrated  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  reason  and  humanity."  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfred  the  Great  in 
England,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  gave  their  subjects  a  short 
glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge  But  the  iffnorance  of  the  age  was  too  power- 
ful for  their  efforts  and  institutions.  The  oarkness  returned,  and  settled  over 
Europe  more  thick  and  heavy,  than  before. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  during  these  centuries  were  strangers  to  the 
"  Note  X  "  Kote  XI.  »•  Note  XU. 
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arts  which  embellish  a  polished  age^  thej  were  destitute  of  the  virtues  which 
abound  among  })eopIe  who  continue  m  a  simple  state.  Force  of  mind,  a  s^ise 
of  personal  dignity,  gallantry  in  enterprise,  invincible  perseverance  in  execu- 
tion, contempt  of  danger  and  of  death,  are  the  characteristic  virtues  of 
uncivilized  nations.  But  these  are  all  the  offspring  of  equahty  and  indepen- 
dence, both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had  destroyed.  The  spirit  of 
domination  corrupted  the  nobles,  the  yoke  of  servitude  depressed  the  people, 
the  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  a  sense  of  equality  were  exting[uished, 
and  hardly  an;^thing  remamed  to  be  a  check  on  ferocity  and  violence. 
Human  society  is  in  its  most  corrupted  state  at  that  period  when  men  have 
lost  their  original  independence  and  simphcity  of  manners,  but  have  not 
attained  that  degree  of  refinement  whidi  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  and 
of  propriety  in  conduct,  as  a  restraint  on  those  passions  which  lead  to  heinous 
crimes.  Accordingly,  a  greater  number  of  those  atrocious  actions  which  fill 
the  mind  of  man  with  astonishment  and  horror  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
centuries  under  review  than  in  that  of  any  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
annals  of  Europe.  If  we  open  the  history  of  Gr^ory  of  Tours,  or  of  any  con- 
temporary autnor,  we  meet  with  a  series  of  deeds  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  and 
revenge  so  wild  and  enoniK>us  as  almost  to  exceed  belief. 

Bu^  according  to  the  observation  of  an  el^nt  and  profound  historian,^' 
there  is  an  ultimate  pomt  of  depression,  as  weU  as  of  e3uUtation,  from  which 
human  affairs  naturally  return  in  a  contrary  progress,  and  beyond  which  they 
never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  When  defects  eiUier 
in  the  form  or  in  the  administration  of  government  occasion  such  disorders  in 
society  as  are  excessive  and  intolerable,  it  becomes  the  common  interest  to 
discover  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  most  effectually  remove  them. 
SUght  inconveniences  may  be  long  overlooked  or  endured ;  but  when  abuses 
grow  to  a  certain  pitch  the  society  must  go  to  ruin  or  must  attempt  to  reform 
them.  The  disorders  in  the  feudal  system,  together  with  the  corruption  of 
taste  and  manners  consequent  upon  these,  which  nad  ^one  on  increasing  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  seemed  to  have  attained  then*  utmost  point  of  excess 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  From  that  era  we  may  date  the 
return  of  government  and  manners  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  can  trace  a 
succession  of  causes  and  events  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and 
more  conspicuous,  others  with  a  more  remote  and  less  perceptible  infiueno& 
to  abohsh  confusion  and  barbarism,  and  to  introduce  order,  r^ularity,  ana 
refinement 

In  pointing  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and  events,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  observe  the  order  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuracy :  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  keep  in  view  their  nmtual  connection  and  dependence,  and  to 
show  how  the  operation  of  one  event  or  one  cause  prepared  the  way  for 
another  and  augmented  its  influence.  We  have  hitherto  been  contemplating 
tJ^e  progress  of  that  darkness  which  spread  over  Europe,  from  its  first 
approach,  to  the  period  of  greatest  obscuration :  a  more  pleasant  ex^dse 
begins  here ;  to  observe  the  first  dawnings  of  returning  light,  to  mark  the 
various  accessions  by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  advanced  towards  the 
full  splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the 
hands  of  infidels,  seemea  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  Europe  from  the 
lethargv  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  that  tended  to  introduce  any  con- 
siderable change  in  government  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the  human 
mind  to  view  Uioee  places  which  have  been  distinguished  by  being  the  red- 
"  Home's  History  of  fiigUnd,  toI.  U.  p.  441. 
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denoe  of  any  illustrious  personage,  or  the  scene  of  an  j  great  transaction,  with 
some  decree  of  delight  and  veneration.  To  this  principfe  must  be  ascribed  the 
superstitions  devotion  with  which  Christians,  irom  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country  which  the  Almighty  had  selected 
as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  peopl^  and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had 
accomplished  the  redemption  of  mankmd.  As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could 
not  be  performed  without  considerable  expense,  fatigue,  and  dsm^,  it 
appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for 
almost  every  crima  An  opinion  which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which 
gained  universal  credit,  wonderfuUy  augmented  the  number  of  credulous  pil- 
grims, and  increased  the  ardour  with  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage. 
The  thousand  vears  mentioned  by  8t  John  **  were  supposed  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  man- 
kind ;  many  relinquished  their  possessions,  and.  abandoning  their  friends  and 
fauniliee,  hurried  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  thev  imagined 
that  Christ  would  quickly  appear  to  Judge  the  world.'*  While  Palestine  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  Cauphs.  they  had  encouraged  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to 
Jerusi^em,  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial  species  of  commerce,  whidi 
brought  into  their  dominions  gold  and  silver  and  carried  out  of  them  but  relics 
and  consecrated  trinkets.  But  the  Turks  having  conquered  Syria  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  outrages  of  every 
kind  from  these  fierce  barbarians.^*  This  change,  nappening  precisely  at  the 
juncture  when  the  panic  terror  which  1  have  mentioned  rendered  pilgrimages 
most  frequent,  fillea  Europe  with  alarm  and  indication.  Every  person  wno 
returned  from  Palestine  related  the  dan^rs  which  he  had  encountered  in 
visiting  the  holy  city,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  cruelty  and  vexa- 
tions ot  the  Turks. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeal  of  a  fanatical  monk, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  against  the 
infidels,  and  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  violence,  was  sufiicient 
to  give  a  banning  to  that  wild  enterprise.  Peter  the  Hermit,  for  that  was 
the  name  ofthis  martial  apostle,  ran  from  province  to  province  with  a  crucifix 
in  hia  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this  holy  war,  and  wherever  he 
came  kindled  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour  for  it  with  which  he  himself  was 
anhnated.  The  Council  of  Placentia,  where  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
persons  were  assembled,  pronounced  the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  In  the  Council  of  Clermont,  still  more 
numerous,  as  soon  as  the  measure  was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice, 
**  It  is  the  will  of  God.''  Persons  of  all  ranks  catched  the  contagion ;  not  only 
the  galUmt  nobles  of  that  age.  with  their  martial  followers,  whom  we  may 
suppose  apt  to  be  allured  by  the  boldness  of  a  romantic  enterprise,  but  men 
in  the  more  humble  and  pacific  stations  of  life,  ecclesiastics  of  every  order,  and 
even  women  and  children,  engaged  with  emulation  in  an  undertaking  which 
was  deemed  sacred  and  meritorious.  If  we  may  believe  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  authors,  six  millions  of  persons  assumed  the  cross,** 
whidi  was  the  badge  that  distinguished  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  this 

»•  R^v.  XX.  2.  3, 4.  **  Jo-  T)&TX.  Schoepflini  de  sacris  Ortlloram 

••  Chronic  Will.    Godelll,    »p.    Bouquet,  !n  Orientem  Expeditionibus,  p.  4,  Argent., 

RfCQeil  de«  Hlrtori*Ti«  de  France,  fom.  x.  p.  1726,  4to. 

»2.~Vtta  Ab<>nin  Ibid.,  p.  332.— Cbronlc.  8.  "'  Fulcherlnfl  CamotensK    ap.    Bongantll 

Ptntalwmis,  tp.  Eccard.  Corp.  Scrip.  Medti  Gerta  D**!  per  Francoa,  vol.  i.  p.  387,  edit. 
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holy  warfare.  All  Europe,  says  the  ^noess  Anna  Comnena,  torn  np  from 
the  foundation^  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body  upon 
Asia.'*  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  entnusiastic  zeal  evaporate  at  once  ;  the 
frenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  extravagant  During  two  centuries  Europe 
seems  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  recover,  or  keep  possession  of,  the  Holy 
I^nd  ;  and  through  that  period  vast  armies  continued  to  march  thither.'' 

The  first  efforts  of  valour,  animated  bjr  enthusiasm,  were  irresistible :  part 
of  the  lesser  Asia,  all  Syria,  and  Palestine,  were  wrested  from  the  infidels ; 
the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on  Mount  Sion :  Constantinople  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  empire  in  the  East,  was  afterwards  seized  by  a  ooay  of 
those  adventurers  who  had  taken  arms  against  the  Mahometans ;  and  an  eaii 
of  Flanders  and  his  descendants  kept  possession  of  the  imperial  throne 
during  half  a  century.  But  though  the  fii^t  impression  of  the  crusaders  was 
80  unexpected  that  they  made  their  conquests  with  great  ease,  they  found 
infinite  dilficulty  in  preserving  them.  Establishments  so  distant  from  Europe, 
surrounded  by  warlike  nations  animated  with  fanatical  zeal  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  cnisaders  themselves,  were  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  over- 
turned. Before  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Christians  were 
driven  out  of  all  their  Asiatic  possessions,  in  acquiring  of  which  incredible 
numbers  of  men  had  perished  and  immense  sums  of  money  had  been  wasted. 
The  only  common  enterprise  in  which  the  European  nations  ever  engaged, 
and  which  they  all  undertook  with  equal  ardour,  remains  a  singular  monument 
of  human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they  were,  heneficial  consequences 
followed  which  had  neither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.  In  their  progress 
towards  the  Holv  Land  the  followers  of  the  cross  marched  through  countries 
better  cultivated  and  more  civilized  than  their  own.  Their  first  rendezvous 
was  commonly  in  Italy,  in  which  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities  had 
begun  to  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and  had  made  considerable  advances 
towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement  They  embarked  there,  and,  landing  in 
Dalniatia,  pursued  their  route  by  land  to  Constantinople.  Though  the  mili- 
tary spirit  nad  been  long  extinct  in  the  Eastern  empire,  and  a  despotism  of 
the  worst  species  had  annihilated  ahnost  every  public  virtue,  yet  Constan- 
tinople, having  never  felt  the  destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts. 
The  naval  power  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  considerable.  Manufactures  of  the 
most  curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Constantinople  was 
the  chief  mart  in  Europe  for  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies.  Although 
the  Saracens  and  Turks  had  torn  from  the  empire  many  of  its  richest  provinces 
and  had  reduced  it  within  very  narrow  bounds,  yet  great  wealth  flowed  into 
the  capital  from  these  various  sources,  which  not  only  cherished  such  a  taste 
for  magnificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  sciences,  as  appears  con- 
siderable when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans  who  had  assumed  the  cross  found  the  remains  of 
the  knowledge  and  arts  which  the  example  and  encouragement  of  the  Caliphs 
had  diffused  through  their  empire.  Although  the  attention  of  the  historians 
of  the  crusades  was  fixed  on  other  objects  than  the  state  of  society  and 
manners  among  the  nations  which  they  invaded,  although  most  of  them  had 
neither  taste  nor  discernment  enough  to  describe  these,  they  relate,  however, 
such  signal  acts  of  humanity  and  generosity  in  the  conduct  of  Saladin,  as  well 
as  some  other  leaders  of  the  Mahometans,  as  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  their 
"  Alexias.  Ub.  x.,  tp.  Byx.  Script.,  toL  si  |k  224.  "  NoteXllL 
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manners.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  crusaders  to  travel  through  so  inany 
countries,  and  to  behold  their  various  customs  and  institutions,  without 
acquiring  information  and  improvement  Their  views  enlarged ;  their  preju- 
dices wore  otF;  new  ideas  crowded  into  their  minds ;  and  they  must  have  been 
sensible,  on  many  occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  manners  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  more  poHshed  people.  These  impressions  were  not  so 
bligfat  as  to  be  effaced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries.  A  close 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  East  and  West  during  two  centuries ;  new 
armies  were  continually  marching  from  Europe  to  Asia,  while  former  adven- 
turers returned  home,  and  im{)orted  many  of  the  customs  to  which  they  had 
been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordingly,  we  discover,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  crusades,  greater  splendour  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste  in  pleasure 
and  amusements,  together  with  a  more  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise,  spreading 
gradually  over  Europe ;  and  to  these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition 
or  folly,  we  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and 
ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  crusades  took  place  slowly  ;  then: 
inQuence  upon  the  state  of  property,  and  consequently  of  power,  in  the 
different  kin^oms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate,  as  well  as  discernible. 
The  nobles  wno  assumed  the  cross  and  bound  themselves  to  march  to  the  Holy 
Land  soon  perceived  that  great  sums  were  necessary  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition  and  enabling  them  to  appear  with  suit- 
able dignity  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.  But  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system 
was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes ;  and  subjects  in  that  age 
were  unaccustomed  to  pay  them.  No  expedient  remained  for  levying  the  sums 
requisite,  but  the  sale  of  their  possessions.  As  men  were  inflamed  with 
romantic  expectations  of  the  splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in 
Asia,  and  possessed  with  such  zeal  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land  as  swallowed 
up  every  other  passion,  they  relinquished  their  ancient  mheritances  without 
any  reluctance,  and  for  pnces  far  below  then:  value,  that  they  might  sally 
forth  as  adventurers  in  quest  of  new  settlements  in  unknown  countries. 
The  monarchs  of  the  great  Kingdoms  in  the  West,  none  of  whom  had  engaged 
in  the  first  crusade,  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  consideraole 
territories  to  their  crowns  at  small  expense.'^  Besides  this,  several  great 
barons  who  perished  in  the  holy  war  having  left  no  heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted 
of  course  to  their  respective  sovereigns  ;  and  by  these  accessions  of  property. 
as  well  as  power  taken  from  the  one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other,  the  regal 
authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  aristocracy  declined.  The  absence, 
too,  of  many  potent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  give  law  to  their 
sovereigns,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  prerogative,  and 
of  acqmringa  degree  of  weight  in  the  constitution  which  they  did  not  formerly 
possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  that,  as  all  who  assumed  the 
cross  were  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Church,  and  its 
heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as  should  disquiet  or  annoy 
those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  service,  the  private  quarrels  and 
hostihties  which  banished  tranquiUity  from  a  feudal  kingdom  were  suspended 
or  extinguished ;  a  more  general  and  steady  administration  of  justice  began  to 
be  introduced,  and  some  advances  were  loade  towards  the  establishment  of 
regular  government  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.'* 

**  Wilhelm.  Malmsbnr.  Oaibert.  Abbas,  tp.  —Onlb.  Abbas,  ap.  Bongars.,  yoL  L  pp.  480^ 
Boogara.,  voL  I.  p.  481.  482.— See  also  Note  XIVT 

"*  Da  Omge,  Gloaaar.,  too.  Cruce  tignatut. 
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The  commercial  effects  of  the  crasades  were  bot  less  considerable  than  those 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  first  armies  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  which  Peter  tne  Hermit  and  Godfrey  of  Booillon  led  through  Oermany 
and  Hungary  to  Oonstantinq)ie,  suffered  so  much  by  the  length  of  the  march, 
as  well  as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people  who  inhabited  those 
countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same  route ;  and,  rather 
than  encounter  so  many  dangers,  they  chose  to  go  by  sea.  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa  furnished  the  transports  on  which  they  embarked.  The  sum  which 
these  cities  received  merely  for  freight  from  such  numerous  armies  was 
immense.'*  This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  they  gained  by  the 
expeditions  to  t^e  Holy  Land :  the  crusaders  contracted  witn  mem  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  provisions ;  their  fleets  kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies 
advanced  hj  land,  and,  supplying  them  wil^  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed 
all  the  profits  of  a  branch  of  commerce  which  in  every  age  has  been  extremely 
lucrative.  The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  crusaders  was  produc- 
tive of  advantages  still  more  permanent  There  are  charters  yet  extant, 
containing  grants  to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese,  of  the  most  exten- 
sive immunities  in  the  several  settlements  which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia. 
All  the  commodities  which  they  imported  or  exported  are  thereby  exempted 
from  every  imposition ;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  of  large  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  them ;  and  all  questions 
arising  among  persons  settled  within  tneir  precincts  or  who  traded  under  their 
protection  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws  and  by  judges  of  their 
own  appointment^'  When  the  crusaders  seized  Constantinople  and  placed 
one  of  their  own  leaders  on  the  inoperial  throne,  the  Italian  states  were  like- 
wise gainers  by  that  event  The  Venetaans^  who  had  planned  the  enterprise 
and  took  a  considerable  part  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  did  not  neglect  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  chief  advantages  redounding  from  its  success.  They 
made  themselves  masters  of  part  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece, 
together  with  some  of  the  mast  fertile  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Many 
valuable  branches  of  the  commerce  which  formerly  centred  in  Constantinople 
were  transferred  to  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Tims  a  succession  of  events 
occasioned  by  the  holy  war  opened  various  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed 
,  in  such  abundance  into  these  cities  **  as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with 
another  institution,  which  shall  be  immediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their 
own  liberty  and  independence. 

II.  The  institution  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  forming  of  cities  into  com- 
munities, corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of 
municipal  jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more  periiaps  than  any  other  cause 
to  introduce  regular  government,  police,  and  arts,  and  to  diffuse  them  over 
Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system  of  oppression. 
The  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded  and  intolerable ;  they 
had  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  state  of  actual  servitude :  thSe 
condition  of  those  dignified  with  the  name  of  freemen  was  often  little  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  other.  Nor  was  such  oppression  the  portion  of  those  alone 
who  dwelt  in  the  country  and  were  employed  in  cultivating  the  estate  of 
their  master.  Cities  ana  villages  found  it  necessary  to  hold  of  some  great 
lord,  on  whom  they  mi^ht  depend  for  protection  and  become  no  less  subject  to 
his  arbitrary  jurisdiction.  The  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  those  rights 
which,  in  social  life,  are  deemed  most  natural  and  inalienable.    They  could 

**  Mantoii,  AnUqait.  Italic  Hedii  JEvU  *"  VUleluirdoalD.HlstoIre  deCoosUnt,  soot 

vol.  11.  p.  905.  I'Eknpereun  FianoolB,  p.  106,  etc 

"Ibid.,  p.  906,  etc 
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not  dispose  of  the  effects  which  their  own  industrr  had  acquired,  either  by  a 
latter  wHl,  or  by  any  deed  executed  during  their  life.'*  They  had  no  right  to 
appoint  guardians  for  their  children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not 
permittea  to  marry  without  purchasing  the  consent  of  the  lord  on  whom  they 
oepended.'*  If  once  they  hid  commenced  a  lawsuit,  they  durst  not  terminate 
it  oy  an  accommodation,  because  that  would  have  deprived  the  lord,  in  whose 
court  tiiey  i)leaded,  of  the  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.'^  Ser- 
vices of  various  kinds,  no  lees  disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from 
tb^n  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The  spirit  of  industry  was  checked  in 
some  cities  by  absurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exactions  ; 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  of  a  military  aristocracy  have 
permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  d^ree  of  height  or  vigour.** 

But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
commerce,  and  to  conceive  some  idea  m  the  advantages  which  they  might 
derive  from  it,  they  became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  msolent 
lofds,  and  to  establish  among  themselveB  such  a  free  and  equal  government 
as  would  render  property  secure  and  industry  flourishing.  The  German  em- 
perors, especially  those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  seat  of 
their  j^yemment  was  far  distant  from  Italy,  possessed  a  feeble  and  imperfect 
jurisdiction  in  that  country.  Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  po^ 
or  wiUi  their  own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the  interior 
police  of  Italy  and  gave  constant  employment  to  their  arms.  These  drcum- 
.stances  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  assume  new  privileges,  to  unite  together 
more  closely,  and  to  form  themselves  into  bodies  politic  under  the  government 
ci  laws  established  by  common  consent"  The  rights  which  many  cities 
acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usurpations,  others  purchased  from  the  emperors, 
who  deemed  Uiemselves  gainers  when  they  received  large  sums  for  immunities 
wfaidi  they  were  no  longer  able  to  withhold ;  and  some  cities  obtained  them 
sratuitously,  from  the  ^erosity  or  focility  of  the  princes  on  whom  they 
dqwnded.  The  great  increase  of  wealth  which  the  crusades  brought  into 
Italy  occasioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  mincb  of  the 
people,  and  excited  such  a  general  passion  for  liberty  and  independence  that 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  crusade  all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 
coon^  had  either  purchased  or  had  extorted  large  immunities  from  the 
emperors." 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before  it  made  its  way  into 
France.  Louis  le  Gros,  in  order  to  create  some  power  that  might  counter- 
balance those  potent  vassals  who  controlled  or  cave  law  to  the  crown,  first 
adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situated  within  its 
own  domain.  These  privileges  were  called  charters  of  community  y  by  which 
he  enfranchised  the  inhabitents,  abolished  all  marks  of  servitude,  and  formed 
them  into  corporations  or  bodies  poUtic,  to  be  governed  bv  a  council  and 
magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  These  magistrates  nad  the  right  of 
administering  justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  levying  taxes,  of  embody- 
ing and  training  to  arms  the  miUtia  of  the  town,  which  took  the  field  when 
required  by  the  sovereign,  under  the  command  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
community.    The  great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their  monarch,  and 

■*  BtcherU  Spidleg..  torn.  xi.  pp.  374,  37S,  pp.  325,  341. 
edit.  Inito. — OrdoDDAiicesdesBolsde  France,  "^  Dacber.  SpiclL,  vol.  Ix.  p.  182. 

una.  m.  p.  204,  no.  %  S.  *"  M .    I'Abbe    Mably,    Obeervations   sat 
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granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their  territories.  They  had 
wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  that  they  were 
eager  to  lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient  for  raising  money,  by  the  sale  of  those 
charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  institution  of  communities  was  as  repugnant 
to  their  maxims  of  poUcy  as  it  was  adverse  to  their  power,  they  disr^arded 
remote  consequences  in  order  to  obtain  present  relief.  In  less  thim  two 
centuries  servitude  was  abolished  in  most  of  the  towns  in  Prance,  and  they 
became  free  corporations,  instead  of  de[|endent  villages  without  jurisdiction  or 
privileges.*^  JVluch  about  the  same  period  the  ^eat  cities  in  Qermany  began 
to  acquire  like  immunities,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  liberty  and 
independence.'*  The  practice  spread  quickly  over  Europe,  and  was  adopted 
in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  ana  aU  the  other  feudal  kingdoms.*'^ 

The  good  efifecte  of  this  new  institution  were  immediately  felt,  and  its 
influence  on  government  as  well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than  salu- 
tary. A  great  body  of  the  people  was  released  from  servitude,  and  from  all 
the  arbitrary  and  grievous  impositions  to  which  that  wretched  condition  had 
subjected  them.  Towns,  upon  acquiring  the  right  of  community,  became  so 
many  httle  repubUcs,  governed  by  known  and  equal  laws.  Liberty  was 
deemed  such  an  essential  and  characteristic  part  in  their  constitution  that  if 
any  slave  took  refuge  in  one  of  them,  and  resided  there  during  a  year  without 
bemg  claimed,  he  was  instantiy  declared  a  freeman  and  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  community.** 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  Hbert:^  to  the  erection  of  communiti^ 
another  was  indebted  to  them  for  their  security.  Such  had  been  the  state  of 
Europe  during  several  centuries  that  self-preservation  obhged  every  man  to 
court  the  patronage  of  some  powerful  baron,  and  in  times  of  danger  nis  castie 
was  the  place  to  which  all  resorted  for  safety.  But  towns  surrounded  with 
walls,  whose  inhabitants  were  regularly  trained  to  arms,  and  bound  by  interest, 
as  well  as  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  reciprocally  to  defend  ^ich  other, 
afforded  a  more  commodious  and  secure  retreat  The  nobles  began  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  less  importance  when  they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  guardians  to 
whom  the  people  could  look  up  for  protection  against  violence. 

If  the  nobility  suffered  some  diminution  of  their  credit  and  power  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  dties,  the  crown  acquired  an  increase  of  both.  As 
there  were  no  regiUar  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of  the  feudal  kingdoms,  the 
monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  field  but  what  was  composed  of  soldiers 
furnished  by  the  crown  vassals,  always  jealous  of  the  regal  authority ;  nor  had 
he  any  funds  for  carrying  on  the  pubUc  service  but  such  as  they  granted  him  with 
a  very  sparing  hand.  Sut  when  the  members  of  communities  were  permitted 
to  bear  arms,  and  were  trained  to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  supplied 
the  first  defect,  and  gave  the  crown  the  command  of  a  body  of  men  independent 
of  its  great  vassals.  The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom 
they  respected  as  the  first  authors  of  their  hberties,  and  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  court  as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the  domineering 
spint  of  the  nobles,  contributed  somewhat  towards  removing  the  second  eviL 
as,  on  many  occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  whidi  added 
new  force  to  government** 

The  acquisition  of  Uberty  made  such  a  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  all 
the  members  of  communities  as  roused  them  from  tiiat  inaction  into  which 

"  Note  XVI.  SplcU.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  182,  185.— ChwU  Gomit. 
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they  had  been  sunk  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  former  state.  The  spirit  of 
industry  revived  Commerce  became  an  object  of  attention,  and  b^n  to 
flourish.  Population  increased.  Independence  was  established ;  and  wealth 
flowed  into  aties  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  poverty  and  oppression. 
Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants,  ostentation  ana  luxury; 
and  though  the  former  was  formal  and  cumbersome,  and  the  latter  inel^nt, 
they  led  gradually  to  greater  refinement  in  manners  and  in  the  habits  of  Ufe. 
Together  with  this  improvement  in  manners,  a  more  r^i^ar  species  of  govern- 
ment and  police  was  introduced.  As  cities  grew  to  be  more  popidous,  and  the 
occasions  of  intercourse  among  men  increased,  statutes  and  r^ulations  multi- 
plied of  course,  and  all  became  sensible  that  tneir  common  safety  depended  on 
observing  them  with  exactness  and  on  punishing  such  as  violated  them  with 
promptitade  and  rigour.  Laws  and  subordination,  as  well  as  polished  manners, 
taking  their  rise  in  cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  through  the  rest  oi 
the  society. 

IIL  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  having  obtained  personal   freedom   and 
municipal  jurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.    It  was 
a  fundamental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy  that  no  freeman  could 
be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  bv  his  own  consent    In  consequence 
of  this,  the  vassals  of  every  baron  were  called  to  his  court,  in  which  they  estab- 
lished, by  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they  deemed  most  beneficial  to 
their  small  society,  and  granted  their  superior  such  supplies  of  money  as  were 
proportioned  to  tneir  abilities  or  to  his  wants.    The  barons  themselves,  con- 
formably to  the  same  maxim,  were  admitted  into  the  supreme  assembly  of  the 
nation,  and  concurred  with  the  sovereign  in  enacting  laws  or  in  imposing 
taxes.    As  the  superior  lord,  according  to  the  original  plan  of  feudal  policy, 
retained  the  direct  property  of  those  lands  which  he  granted  in  temporary 
possession  to  his  vassals,  the  law,  even  after  fiefs  became  hereditary,  still  sup- 
posed this  original  practice  to  subsist    The  great  council  of  each  nation, 
whether  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  parliament,  a  diet,  the  cortes,  or  the 
states-eeneraL  was  composed  entirely  of  such  barons  and  dignified  ecclesiastics 
as  held  immediately  of  the  crown.    Towns,  whether  situatd  within  the  roval 
domain  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject,  depended  originally  for  protection  on  the 
lord  of  whom  they  held.    They  had  no  legal  nam&  no  political  existence, 
which  could  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  legislative  assembly^  or  could 
give  them  any  authority  there.    But  as  soon  as  they  were  entencnised,  and 
formed  into  bodies  corporate,  they  became  legal  and  independent  members  of 
the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rights  essential  to  freemen.    Among 
these,  the  most  valuable  was  the  privilege  of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public 
bws  and  granting  national  subsidies.    It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed 
to  a  form  of  mumdpal  government  according  to  which  no  relation  could  be 
established  within  the  community,  and  no  money  could  be  raised,  but  by  their 
own  consent,  to  claim  this  privil^e.    The  wealth,  the  power,  and  considera- 
tioD  which  they  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty  added  weight  to  their 
daim ;  and  favourable  events  happened^  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred, 
in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  their  obtaining  posses- 
sioQ  of  this  importfuit  right    In  England,  one  of  the  first  countries  m  which 
the  representatives  of  M>rough8  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arms  against  Henry  III.  summoned  them  to 
attend  parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to  their  party  and  to 
s&engtfaen  the  barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  r^al  power.    In  France. 
Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enterprising,  considered 
them  as  instruments  which  might  be  employed  with  equal  advantage  to 
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extend  the  royal  prerogatiYe,  to  counterbalance  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  With  these  views^  he 
introduced  the  deputies  of  such  towns  as  were  formed  into  communities  into 
the  states-general  of  the  nation/^  In  the  empii-e,  the  wealth  and  immu- 
nities of  the  imperial  cities  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  considerable 
members  of  the  Germanic  body.  Conscious  of  their  own  power  and  dignity, 
they  pretended  to  the  privilege  of  forming  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet^  and 
made  good  their  pretensions.^    [1293.] 

But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of  cities  first  gained  a  place  in 
the  legislature,  that  event  had  great  influence  on  the  form  and  genius  of 
government  it  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  popular  uberty ;  it  secured  to  the  gi'eat  body  of  the  people,  who 
had  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and  powerful  guardians  of  theu:  rights 
and  privil^es ;  it  established  an  intermediate  power  between  the  king  and 
the  nobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alternately,  and  which  at  some  times 
opposed  t£e  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other  occasions  checked  the  en- 
croachments of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  representatives  of  communities 
ffained  any  degree  of  credit  and  influence  in  the  legislature,  the  spirit  of  laws 
became  diftierent  from  what  it  had  formerly  been  ;  it  flowed  from  new  prin- 
ciples ;  it  was  directed  towards 'new  objects ;  equality,  order,  the  pubhc  good., 
and  the  redress  of  grievances,  were  phrases  and  ideas  brought  into  use,  ana 
which  grew  to  be  familiar  in  tne  statutes  and  jurisprudence  of  the  European 
nations.  Almost  all  the  efiforts  in  favour  of  Hberty  in  every  country  of  £uro|>e 
have  been  made  by  this  new  power  in  the  le^lature.  In  proportion  as  it 
rose  to  consideration  and  influence,  the  seventy  of  the  aristocratical  spirit 
decreased ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually  more  extensivey 
as  the  ancient  and  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged.^* 

lY.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared  free  by  the  charters  of 
communities,  that  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  country  and  was 
employed  in  agriculture  began  to  recover  liberty  by  enfranchisement.  During 
the  rigour  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  ahready  observed,  the  great 
body  of  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were  slaves  fixed  to 
the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were  transferred  from  one 
proprietor  to  another,  by  sale  or  by  conveyance.  The  spirit  of  feudal  policy 
did  not  favoiu:  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of  men.  It  was  an  estab- 
lished maxim  that  no  vassal  could  le^allv  diminish  the  value  of  a  fief,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  lord  from  whom  he  naa  received  it  In  consequence  of  this, 
manumission  by  the  authority  of  the  immediate  master  was  not  vahd ;  and, 
unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  superior  lord  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  belonging 
to  the  fief  did  not  acouire  a  complete  ri^ht  to  their  liberty.  Thus  it  became 
necessary  to  ascend  tnrough  all  the  gradations  of  feudal  holding  to  tlie  king, 
the  lord  paramount^'  A  form  of  procedure  so  tedious  and  troublesome  dis- 
couraged the  practice  of  manumission.  Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often 
obtained  liberty  from  the  humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom 
they  belonged  m  absolute  property.  The  condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil 
was  much  more  unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of  the  pe(^te  had  obtained 
by  the  institution  of  communities  in^ired  the  other  witn  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  acquiring  the  same  privileges ;  and  their  superiors,  sensiUe  of  the 

***  Pasquier,  Rechcrches  de  1&  France,  ap.  •*  Note  XIX. 

81,  edit.  Far..  1633.  •   ♦»  Establisseimmts  de  St.  Louto.  llv.  H,  ch. 

•'  Pfeffel.  Abreg6  de   I'Histolre  et  Droit  34.-Ordon.,  torn.  I.  p.  283,  note  (a).  ; 
d'Allemagne,  pp.  408,  461. 
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Tarious  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from  their  former  concessions  to 
their  de^ndants,  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  them  by  the  grant  of  new 
immunities.  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  beoame  more  f reouent ;  and  the 
monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no  less  than  by  their  inclination 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured  to  render  it  general.  Louis  X. 
and  Philip  the  Long  issued  ordinances  declaring  '*  that  as  all  men  were  by 
nature  free  bom,  and  as  their  kingdom  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Franks, 
th^  determined  that  it  should  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name :  therefore 
they  appointed  that  enfranchisements  should  be  granted  throughout  the  whole 
kii]gdom,  upon  just  and  reasonable  conditions."  **  These  edicts  were  carried 
into  immecuate  execution  within  the  royal  domain.  The  example  of  their 
sovereigns,  together  with  the  expectation  of  considerable  sums  which  they 
midit  raise  by  this  expedient^  led  many  of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependants 
at  liberty ;  and  servitude  was  gradually  abolished  ui  almost  every  province  of 
the  kingdom.**  In  Italy,  the  establishment  of  republican  government  in  their 
mat  cities,  the  genius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely  different  from 
uiose  of  the  feudal  policy,  together  with  the  ideas  of  equality,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  commerce  had  rendered  familiar,  gradually  introduced  the  practice  of 
enfranchising  the  tmcient  predial  slaves.  In  some  provinces  of  Germany,  the 
persons  who  had  been  suoject  to  this  species  of  bondj^e  were  released ;  in 
others,  the  ri^ur  of  their  state  was  miticated.  In  Engbnd,  as  the  spirit  of 
liberty  gainea  ground,  the  very  name  ana  idea  of  i>er8onal  servitude,  without 
any  formal  interposition  of  the  legislature  to  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  change  in  the  condition  of  sogreat  a  part 
of  the  people  could  not  fail  of  being  considerable  and  extensive.  Tne  husband- 
man^ master  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  of  reaping  for  himself  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the  same  fields  where  he  had  formerly  been 
compelled  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  another.  The  odious  names  of  master  and 
of  siave,  the  most  mortifying  and  depressing  of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature, 
were  abolished.  New  prospects  opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  presented  themselves,  to  those  who  were  emancipated.  The 
ejqiectation  of  bettering  their  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  raising  themselves  to 
a  more  honourable  condition,  concurred  in  calling  forth  their  activity  and 
genius ;  and  a  numerous  dass  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no  political  existence 
and  were  employed  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  useful  citizens, 
and  contributed  towards  augmenting  the  force  or  riches  of  the  society  which 
adopted  them  as  members. 

V.  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed  in  order  to  introduce  a 
more  regular^  equal,  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice  contributed  greatly 
towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were  the  particular  modes  of  dis- 
pensing justice,  in  their  several  countries,  among  the  various  barbarous  nations 
which  overran  the  Roman  empire  anfl  took  possession  of  its  different  provinces, 
cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty.  We  may  conclude,  from  the  form 
of  government  established  among  them,  as  well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  of  society,  that  the  authority  of  the  ma^trate  was  extremely 
limited,  and  the  independence  of  individujJs  proportionally  great.  History 
and  records,  as  to  as  these  reach  back  justify  this  conclusion,  and  represent 
the  ideas  and  exerdse  of  justice  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  as  little  different 
from  those  which  must  take  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  Kfa  To 
maintain  the  order  and  tranquilfit^  of  society  by  the  r^ilar  execution  of  known 
laws ;  to  inflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destructive  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  oy  the  authority  of 
Ion.,  torn.  I.  ff^"^!  fif*/  **  Note  XX 
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the  oommonity ;  to  consider  the  panishment  of  criminals  as  a  public  example 
to  deter  others  from  violating  the  laws.— were  objects  of  government  little 
understood  in  theory,  and  less  re^rdea  in  practice.  The  magistrate  could 
hardly  be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice ;  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons.  Resentment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for  prosecuting  crimes ;  and 
to  gratify  that  passion  was  considered  as  the  chief  end  in  punishing  them. 
He  who  suffered  the  wrong  was  the  only  person  who  had  a  rignt  to  pursue  the 
aggressor  and  to  exact  or  to  remit  the  punishment.  From  a  system  of  judicial 
procedure  so  crude  and  defective  that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  subsistence  of  civil  society,  disorder  and  anarchv  flowed.  Superstition  con- 
curred with  this  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  government,  m  obstructing 
the  administration  of  justice^  or  in  rendering  it  capricious  and  unequal  To 
provide  remedies  for  these  evils,  so  as  to  give  a  more  regular  course  to  justice, 
was,  during  several  centuries,  one  great  object  of  poUtical  wisdom.  The  regu- 
lations for  this  purpose  may  be  reduced  to  three  general  heads :  to  explain 
these,  and  to  pomt  out  the  manner  in  which  they  operated,  is  an  important 
article  in  the  history  of  society  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

1.  The  first  considerable  step  towanls  establishii^  an  equal  administration 
of  justice  was  the  abolishment  of  the  right  which  individuals  claimed  of  waging 
war  with  each  other  in  their  own  name  and  by  their  own  authority.  To  repel 
injuries,  and  to  revenge  wrongs,  is  no  less  natural  to  man  than  to  cultivate 
friendships  and  while  society  remains  in  its  most  simple  state,  the  former  is 
considered  as  a  personal  rignt,  no  less  unalienable  than  the  latter.  Nor  do 
men  in  this  situation  deem  that  the^  have  a  title  to  redress  their  own  wrongs 
alone :  they  are  touched  with  the  injuries  done  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
connected  or  in  whose  honour  the^  are  interested,  and  are  no  less  prompt  to 
aven^  them.  The  savage,  how  imperfectly  soever  he  may  comprehend  the 
principles  of  political  union,  feels  warmlv  the  sentiments  of  social  affection  and 
the  obligations  arising  from  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  of  an  injury 
or  affront  offered  to  his  family  or  tribe,  he  kindles  into  rage,  and  pursues  the 
authors  of  it  with  the  keenest  resentment.  He  considers  it  as  cowardly  to 
expect  redress  from  any  arm  but  his  own,  and  as  infamous  to  give  up  to 
another  the  right  of  determining  what  reparation  he  should  accept,  or  with 
what  vengeance  he  should  rest  satisfied. 

The  maxims  and  practice  of  all  uncivilized  nations  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders,  particularly  those  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  other  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  are  perfectly 
conformable  to  these  ideas.^  While  they  retained  their  native  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  continued  to  be  divided  into  small  tribes  or  societies,  the  derects 
in  this  imperfect  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  (if  it  merits  that  name)  were 
less  sensibly  felt  When  they  came  to  settle  in  the  extensive  provinces  which 
they  had  conquered,  and  to  form  themselves  into  great  monarchies,  when  new 
objects  of  ambition  presenting  themselves  increased  both  the  number  and  the 
violence  of  their  dissensions,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  new  maxims  con- 
ceminc:  the  redress  of  injuries,  and  to  have  regulated  by  general  and  equal 
laws  that  which  they  formerly  left  to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private 
passion.  But  fierce  and  haugnty  chieftains,  accustomed  to  avenge  themselves 
on  such  as  had  injured  them,  did  not  think  of  relinquishing  a  rignt  which  they 
considered  as  a  privilege  ot  their  order  and  a  mark  of  theur  independence. 
Laws  enforced  bv  the  authority  of  princes  and  magistrates  who  possessed  little 
power  commanded  no  great  degree  of  reverence.  The  administration  of 
justice  among  nide,  iUiterate  people  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  uniform, 
••  Tadt.  de  Mor.  GcrmtD.,  cap.  21.— Veil.  Paterc,  lib.  U.  c.  119. 
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as  to  indiice  men  to  sabmit  implicitly  to  its  determinations.  Eveiy  offended 
baron  buckled  on  bis  annour  and  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  his  vassals. 
His  adversary  met  him  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
to  impotent  laws  which  could  afford  them  no  protection ;  neither  of  them 
would  submit  points,  in  which  their  honour  and  their  passions  were  warmly 
interested,  to  tne  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  inquiry.  Both  trusted  to 
their  sworos  for  the  decision  of  the  contest  The  kindred  and  dependants  of 
the  aggressor,  as  well  as  the  defender,  were  involved  in  the  Quarrel.  They  had 
not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  neutral.  Such  as  reftusea  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  party  to  which  they  belonged  were  not  only  exposed  to  infamy,  but 
sobiected  to  l^al  penalties. 

The  different  km^oms  of  Europe  were  torn  and  afflicted,  during  several 
centuries,  by  intestme  wars,  excited  by  private  animosities,  and  carried  on  y, 
with  all  the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners  and  of  violent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  independent  territory,  disjoined  from 
those  around  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  them  seldom  ceased.  The  evil 
became  so  inveterate  and  deep-rooted  that  the  form  and  laws  of  private  war  > 
were  ascertained^  and  regulations  oonceminfi^  it  made  a  part  in  the  system  of 
jurispnidence,^'  m  the  same  manner  as  if  tms  practice  had  been  founded  in 
some  natural  right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original  constitution  of  civil  society. 

So  great  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities,  which  these  perpetual 
hostilities  occasion^  that  various  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  tne  nobles 
tins  pernicious  privilege.  It  was  the  interest  of  every  sovereign  to  abolish  a 
practioe  which  almost  annihilated  his  authority.  Charlemagne  prohibited  it 
oy  an  express  law,  as  an  invention  of  the  Devil  to  destroy  the  order  and 
happiness  of  society ;  ^  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,  however  vigorous  and 
active,  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly  established,  instead  of 
enforcing  this  prohibition,  his  feeble  successors  durst  venture  on  nothing  more 
tiian  to  apply  i)al]iatives.  They  (glared  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  com- 
mence war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance  to  the  kindred  and  dependants 
ai  his  adversary ;  they  ordained  that,  after  the  commission  of  the  trespass  or 
crime  which  save  rise  to  a  private  war,  forty  days  must  elapse  beforo  the 
person  injured  should  attack  the  vassals  of  his  adversary ;  they  enjoined  all 
persons  to  suspend  their  private  animosities  and  to  cease  from  hostilities  when 
the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The 
Clrardi  co-operatea  with  the  civil  magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority,  in 
ofder  to  extirpate  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Various 
comidls  issued  decrees  prohibiting  all  private  wars,  and  denounced  the  heaviest 
anathemas  against  such  as  should  disturb  the  tranouillit^r  of  society  by  claim- 
ing or  exercising  that  barbarous  right.  The  aid  of  religion  was  caiWeA  in  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.  The  Almighty  was  said  to 
have  manifested,  by  visions  and  revelations  to  different  persons,  his  disap- 
probation of  that  spirit  of  revenge  which  armed  one  part  of  his  creatures 
against  the  other.  Men  were  required,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sheathe  their 
jnroids,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them  as  Christians  and 
as  members  of  the  same  society.  But  this  junction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority,  though  stren^ene^  by  everything  most  apt  to  alarm  and  to  over- 
awe the  credulous  spint  of  those  ages,  produced  no  other  effect  than  some 
tonporary  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  a  cessation  from  war  on  certain  days 
and  seasons  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts  of  devotion.  The  nobles 
continued  to  assert  this  dangerous  privilege ;  they  refused  to  obey  some  of  the 

***  BManMuioir,  Constamm  de  Beanyoisla,  ***  CtpltoL  ▲.!>.  801,  edit  Bains.,  vol.  1.  p. 

di.  59,  et  les  notes  de  Tbaumassl^,  p.  447.         371. 
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laws  calculated  to  annul  or  circumscribe  it ;  they  eluded  others ;  they  ^titioned. 
they  remonstrated,  they  struggled  for  the  right  of  private  war,  as  the  highest  and 
most  honourable  distinction  of  their  order.  Even  so  hite  as  the  fourteenth 
century  we  find  the  nobles  in  several  Provinces  of  France  contending  for  their 
ancient  method  of  terminating  their  oifferences  by  the  sword,  in  preferenoeito 
that  of  submitting  them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.  The  final  abohtion  of 
this  practice  in  tluit  kingdom  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decrees,  as  to  tiie 
gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority  and  to  the  imperceptible  progress  of 
juster  sentiments  concerning  government^  order^  and  public  security.** 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat  was  another  con- 
siderable step  towards  the  introducti<Hi  of  such  regular  government  as  secured 
public  order  and  private  tranquillity.  As  the  right  of  private  war  left  many 
of  the  quarrels  among  individuals  to  be  decided. like  those  between  nations, 
by  arms,  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  wnich  was  established  in  eveiy 
country  of  Europe,  banished  equity  from  courts  of  justice,  and  rendered 
cluuice  or  force  the  arbiter  of  their  determinations.  In  civilized  nations,  aU 
transactions  of  any  importance  are  concluded  in  writing.  The  exhibition  of 
the  deed  or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  ascertains  with  pre- 
cision what  each  party  has  stipulated  to  perform.  But  among  a  rude  perale, 
when  the  arts  of  reamng  and  writing  were  such  uncommon  attainments  that 
to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a  person  to  the  appellation  of  a  derk  or  learned 
man,  scarcely  anvthingwas  committed  to  writing  out  treaties  between  princes, 
their  grants  and  charters  to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between 
private  parties  as  were  of  extraordinary  consequence  or  had  an  extensive  effect 
The  greater  part  of  affairs  in  common  life  and  business  was  carried  on  by 
verbal  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  many  civil  questions,  not  only  made  it 
difficult  to  bring  proof  sufficient  to  establish  any  daim,  but  encouraged  iaise- 
hood  and  fraud,  by  rendering  them  extren^Iy  easy.  Even  in  criminal  cases, 
where  a  parti<nilar  fact  must  be  ascertained  or  an  accusation  must  be  dis- 
proved, tne  nature  and  effect  of  l^;al  evidence  were  little  understood  by 
Darbarous  nations.  To  define  wiUi  accuracy  that  spedes  of  evidence  which 
a  court  had  reason  to  expect,  to  determine  when  it  ought  to  insist  on  positive 
proof  and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  proof  from  drcumstances,  to  com- 
pare the  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses,  and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due 
to  each,  were  discussions  too  intricate  and  subtUe  for  the  juri^rudence  of 
i^orant  ages.  In  order  to  avoid  encumbering  themselves  with  these,  a  more 
simple  form  of  procedure  was  introduced  into  courts  as  well  dvil  as  criminaL 
In  all  cases  where  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  dearest  and 
most  direct  evidence,  the  person  accused,  or  he  against  whom  an  action  was 
brought,  was  called  legally,  or  offN^  voluntaril^r,  to  purge  himself  by  oath ; 
and  upon  his  dedarine  his  innocence  he  was  instantly  acquitted.**  This 
absurd  practice  effectually  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  punish- 
ment, by  rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury  so  powerful  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  resist  it  The  pemidous  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and,  in  order  to 
guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained  thatoaUis  should  be  administered  with 
great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  which  could  inspire 
rdigious  reverence  or  superstitious  terror.**  This,  however,  proved  a  feeUe 
remedy :  these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and  their  impression  on  the 
imagination  gradui^y  diminished ;  men  who  could  venture  to  disregard  truth 

**  Note  XXI.  »•  Du  CaDge,  Gloswr.,  voc.  Juramentum 

■*  LcK.  Burgnnd.,  tit.  S  et  45.— Leg.  Ale-       voL  iU.  p.  16o7,  edit.  Benedict, 
man.,  tit.  89.— Leg.  Baiwar.,  tit.  8,  ^  5, 2,  etc 
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were  not  a{>t  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an  oath.  Their  observation  of 
this  put  legishitors  upon  devising  a  new  expedient  for  rendering  the  purgation . 
bj  oath  more  certain  and  satisfactory.  They  required  the  person  accused  to 
^ypear  with  a  certain  number  of  freemen,  his  neighbours  or  relations,  who 
eorroborated  the  oath  which  he  took,  by  swearing  that  they  bdieved  all  that 
he  had  uttered  to  be  true.  These  were  called  comjmrgaton,  and  their  number 
varied  according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  the  nature  of 
the  crime  with  which  a  person  was  charged.**  In  some  cases  the  concurrence  of 
no  less  than  tliree  hunored  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit 
the  person  accused.**  But  even  this  device  was  found  to  be  ineffectual  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in  Europe,  during  several  ages,  not  to 
desert  ^e  chief  on  whom  he  depended,  and  to  stand  by  those  with  whom  the 
ties  d  blood  connected  him.  Whoever  then  was  bold  enough  to  violate  the 
bws  was  sure  of  devoted  adherents,  willing  to  abet  and  eager  to  serve  him  in 
whatever  manner  he  required.  The  formality  of  calling  compurgators  proved 
^an  apparent,  not  a  real,  security  against  falsehood  and  ^jury ;  and  the  sen- 
tences of  courts,  while  they  continued  to  refer  every  point  in  question  to  the 
oath  of  the  defendant,  became  so  flagrantly  iniquitous  as  to  excite  universal 
indignation  against  this  method  of  procedure.** 

Sensible  of  these  defects,  but  strangers  to  the  manner  of  correcting  them 
or  of  introducing  a  more  proper  form,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible  method 
of  discovering  truth  and  A  guarding  against  deception,  appealed  to  Heaven, 
and  refeired  ever^r  point  in  dispute  to  be  determined,  as  they  imagined,  by  the 
dedsioiis  of  unerring  wisdom  and  impartial  justice.  The  person  accused,  in 
order  to  prove  his  mnocence,  submitted  to  trial,  in  certam  cases,  either  by 
lounging  bis  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  by  lifting  a  red-hot  iron  with  his  naked 
nan^  or  by  walking  barefoot  over  burning  ploughshares,  or  by  other  experi- 
ments equally  perilous  and  formidable.  On  other  occasions  he  challenged  his 
aecoaer  to  fi^ht  him  in  single  combat  All  these  various  forms  of  trial  were 
conducted  with  many  devout  ceremonies ;  the  ministers  of  religion  were  em- 
plojed ;  the  Almighty  was  odled  upon  to  interpose  for  tlie  manifestation  of 
gmk  and  for  the  protection  of  innocence ;  ana  whoever  escaped  unhurt  or 
came  off  victorious  was  pronounced  to  be  acquitted  by  the  jvdgmeTU  of 

Among  an  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions  which  owe  their  existence 
to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  which  submitted  questions  that 
iiffected  the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men  to  the  determina- 
tion of  chance  or  oi  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  be  the  most 
extimvagant  and  preposterous.  There  were  circumstances,  however,  whieh 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any 
point  in  contest  as  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven  and  a  certain  method  <S  dis- 
covering its  will  As  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  Ahmghty  carries  on  t^e  government  of  the  universe,  by  equal,  fixed,  and 
general  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  in  every  case  which  their  passions 
or  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  ou^ht 
visibly  to  display  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence  and  punishing  gmlt 
It  requireB  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  philosophy  to  correct  this 
popular  error.  But  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  Europe  dunng  the  Dark  Ages, 
instead  of  ccurecting,  strengthened  it  ReHgitHi,  for  several  centuries,  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  beheving  the  legendary  history  oL  those  saints  whose  names 

"  Da  Cange.  OloflMr.,  vol.  ill.  p.  1599.  "«  Leg.  Longobard..  lib.  li.  tit.  55,  6  34. 

**  .Spelm&n.OloBsar.,  voc.  .iiiafA.—Gregor.  ^*  Munt.  DIsBcrtatio  de  Judidls  I)el,  An* 

Tunm.,  Hlat.,  Ub.  viiL  c  9.  tiqoit.  ItaL,  vol.  ili.  p.  S12. 
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crowd  and  disgrace  the  Romish  calendar.  The  fabuloos  tales  concerning  their 
miracles  had  been  declared  authentic  by  the  bulls  of  popes  and  the  decrees  of 
councils ;  thej  made  the  ereat  subjects  of  the  instructions  which  the  clergy 
offered  to  the  people,  and  were  received  by  them  with  implicit  credulity  and 
admiration.  By  attending  to  these,  men  were  accustomed  to  believe  that 
the  established  laws  of  nature  might  be  violated  on  the  most  frivolous  occa- 
sions, and  were  taught  to  look  rather  for  particulajr  and  extraordinary  acts 
of  power  under  the  divine  administration  than  to  contemplate  the  r^ular 
progress  and  execution  of  a  genei*al  plan.  One  superstition  prepared  the  way 
for  another ;  and  whoever  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  interposed 
miraculousljr  on  those  trivial  occasions  mentioned  in  legends  could  not  but 
expect  his  intervention  in  matters  of  greater  importance,  when  solemnly 
referred  to  his  dedsion. 

With  this  superstitious  opinion  the  martial  spirit  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  concurred  in  establishing  the  mode  of  trial  by  judicial  combat 
To  be  ready  to  maintain  with  his  sword  whatever  his  lips  had  uttered  was  the 
first  maxim  of  honour  with  every  gentleman.  To  assert  their  own  rights  by 
force  of  arras,  to  inflict  veng^eance  on  those  who  had  injured  or  aflrontea  them, 
were  the  distinction  and  pride  of  high-spirited  nobles.  The  form  of  trial  by 
combat,  coinciding  with  thi»  maxim,  nattered  and  gratified  these  passions. 
Every  man  was  the  guardian  of  his  own  honour  and  of  his  own  fife ;  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future  reputation,  depended  on  his  own 
courage  and  prowess.  This  mode  of  decision  was  considered,  accordingly,  as 
one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  wise  policy ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced, 
all  the  forms  of  trial,  by  fire  or  water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell 
into  disuse,  or  were  emplo:^ed  only  in  controversies  between  persons  of  inferior 
rank.  As  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  gentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat, 
it  was  quickly  authorized  over  all  Europe,  and  received  in  every  country  with 
equal  satisfaction.  Not  only  questions  concerning  uncertain  or  contested 
mcts,  but  general  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were  determined  by  the  issue  of 
a  combat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  a  method  of  discovering  truth  more 
fiberal,  as  well  as  more  satis&tctory,  than  that  by  investifiation  and  argument 
Not  onlf  might  parties  whose  minds  were  exasperated  oy  the  eagerness  and 
the  hostility  of  opposition  defy  their  antagonist  and  require  him  to  make  good 
his  char^  or  to  prove  his  innocence  with  nis  sword,  but  witnesses  who  had  no 
interest  m  the  issue  of  the  Question,  though  called  to  declare  the  truth  by  laws 
which  ought  to  have  afforded  them  protection,  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  a  challei^  and  equally  bound  to  assert  the  veracity  of  their 
evidence  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the  absurdities  of  this  military 
jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of  a  judge  was  not  sacred  from  its  violence. 
Any  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt  a  judge  when  about  to  deliver  his 
opinion ;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity  and  corruption  in  the  most  reproachful 
terms,  and,  throwing  down  his  gauntlet,  might  challenge  him  to  defend  his 
integrity  in  the  field ;  nor  could  he,  without  infamy,  refuse  to  accept  the 
defiance,  or  decline  to  enter  the  lists  against  such  an  adversarv. 

Thus  the  form  of  trial  bv  combat,  like  other  abuses,  spread,  gradually,  and 
extended  to  all  persons^  and  ahnost  to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women,  minors^ 
superannuated  and  innrm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or  justice  be 
compelled  to  take  arms  or  to  maintain  their  own  cause,  were  obliged  to  pro- 
duce champions,  who  offered  from  affection,  or  were  engi^ed  by  rewards,  to 
fight  their  battles.  The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  combat  were  such  as  were 
natural  in  an  action  which  was  considered  both  as  a  formal  appeal  to  God  and 
as  the  final  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest  moment    Every  circumstance 
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rdating  to  them  was  related  by  the  edicts  of  princes,  and  explained  in  the 
comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and  even  superstitious  accuracy.  Skill 
in  these  laws  and  rights  was  frequently  the  only  sdence  of  which  warlike 
noUes  boasted,  or  which  they  were  ambitious  to  attain.** 

By  this  baroarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  questions,  was  entirely  perverted.  Porce  usurped  the  place  of 
equity  in  courts  of  judicature,  and  justice  was  banished  from  her  proper 
mansion.  Discernment,  learning,  integrit;^,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to 
a  judge  than  bodily  strength  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  Daring 
courage  and  superior  vigour  or  address  were  of  more  moment  towards  securing 
the  favourable  issue  of  a  suit  than  the  equity  of  a  cause  or  the  clearness  of  the 
evidence.  Men,  of  course,  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  the  talents  which 
they  found  to  be  of  ^eatest  utility.  As  strength  of  body  and  address  in  arms 
were  no  less  requisite  in  those  lists  which  thev  were  obliged  to  enter  in 
defence  of  their  private  rights,  than  in  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  met  the 
enemies  of  their  countir.  it  became  the  great  object  of  education,  as  well  as 
the  chief  employment  of  life,  to  acquire  these  martial  accomplishments.  The 
administration  of  justice,  instead  of  accustoming  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  ^ 
equity  or  to  reverence  the  decisions  of  law,  added  to  the  ferocitv  of  their 
manners,  and  taught  them  to  consider  force  as  the  great  arbiter  of  right  and 
wrong. 

These  pernicious  effects  of  the  trial  by  combat  were  so  obvious  that  they 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of  the  unobserving  age  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced. The  clergy,  from  the  beginning,  remonstrate  against  it  as  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  subversive  of  justice  and  oraer.*^  But 
the  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured  it  had  taken  such  hold  of  the  minds 
of  men  that  they  disr^arded  admonitions  and  censures  which  on  other 
occasions  would  have  struck  them  with  terror.  The  evil  was  too  preat  and 
inveterate  to  yield  to  that  remedy,  and,  continuing  to  increase,  the  civil  power 
at  len^h  found  it  necessary  to  mterpose.  Conscious,  however,  of  their  own 
hmiteof  authority,  monarchs  proceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first  atteinpts 
to  restrain  or  to  set  any  bounds  to  this  practice  were  extremely  feeble.  One 
of  the  earliest  restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Europe  is  that  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  It  extended  no  farther  than  to  pro- 
hibit the  trial  by  combat  in  questions  concerning  property  of  small  value. •• 
Louis  YIL  of  France  imitated  his  example,  and  issued  an  edict  to  the  same 
effect.''  St  Louis,  whose  ideas  as  a  legislator  were  far  superior  to  those  of 
his  age,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurisprudence^  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  trial  b^  evidence  in  place  of  that  by  combat ;  but  his  regulations 
with  respect  to  this  were  confined  to  his  own  domains ;  for  the  great  vassals 
(d  the  crown  possessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so  fondly 
attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not  power  to  venture  to  extend 
it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
The  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat^  and  discouraeea  it  on  every  occasion.  The  nobles,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and  fortunes 
on  their  own  countge  alone,  and  contended  with  so  much  vehemence  for  the 
preservation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the  successors  of 
^t  Louis,  unable  to  oppose  and  afraid  of  offending  such  powerful  subjects,  were 

**  See  A  curious  discourse  oonoeming  the  "  Da  Cange,  Glossar.,  yoc  DuMum,  voL 

laws  of  Jadldal  combat,  by  Thomas  of  VVood-  if.  p.  1675. 

stock,  doke  of  Olonoester,  uncle  to  Richard  IL,  '*  Brumel,  Usage  des  FiefiK  toI.  ii.  p.  962. 

in  Spelman^s  Gloesar.,  too.  Campui.  "*  Ordon.,  torn.  L  p.  16. 
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obliged  not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  authorize  the  practice  which  he  had 
attempted  to  abolish.*^  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  efforts  equally  zealous 
were  employed  to  maintain  the  established  custom,  and  similar  concessions 
were  extorted  from  their  respectiye  sovereigns.  It  continued,  however,  to  be 
an  object  of  policy  with  eve^  monarch  of  abilities  or  vijgour,  to  explode  the 
trial  by  combat ;  and  various  edicts  were  issued  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
observation  which  was  made  concerning  the  right  of  private  war  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  mode  of  trial  under  review.  No  custom,  how  absurd  soever 
it  may  be,  if  it  has  subsisted  long,  or  derived  its  source  from  the  manners  and 
prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  it  prevails,  was  ever  abolished  by  the  bare  pro- 
mulgation of  laws  and  statutes.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  must  change, 
or  some  new  newer  sufficient  to  counteract  the  prevalent  custom  must  be 
introduced.  Such  a  change  accordingly  took  place  in  Europe,  as  science 
gradually  increased  and  society  advanced  towards  more  perfect  order.  In 
proportion  as  the  prerosntive  of  princes  extended  and  came  to  acquire  new 
force,  a  power  interested  in  suppressing  every  practice  favourable  to  the  in- 
dq>endence  of  the  nobles  was  mtroduced.  The  struggle,  nevertheless,  sub- 
sisted for  several  centuries :  sometimes  the  new  regulations  and  ideas  seemed 
to  gain  ground ;  sometimes  ancient  habits  recurred ;  and  thougb,  upon  the 
whole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  more  into  disuse,  yet  instances  d 
it  occur  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  history  both  of  France  and  of 
England.  In  proportion  as  it  declineo,  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
was  restored,  the  proceedings  of  courts  were  directed  by  known  laws,  the  study 
of  these  became  an  object  of  attention  to  judges,  and  the  people  of  Euroi)e 
^vanced  fast  towards  civility  when  this  great  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their 
manners  was  removed.** 

3.  Bj  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to  those 
<A  the  king,  and  subjecting  the  decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review  of  ihe  latter, 
-a  new  step,  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have  abready  mentioned, 
was  taken  towards  establishing  the  regular,  consistent,  and  vigorous  adihin- 
istration  of  justice.  Amonff  aU  the  encroachments  of  the  feudainobles  on  the 
prerogative  of  their  monarcnS;  their  usurping  the  administration  of  justice  with 
supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  .criminal  causes,  within  the  precincts  of 
their  own  estates,  was  the  most  singular.  In  other  nations,  suDjects  have 
contended  with  their  sovereigns,  and  have  endeavoured  to  extend  their  own 

S^wer  and  privileges ;  but  in  the  history  of  their  struggles  and  pretensions  we 
scover  nothing  similar  to  this  right  which  the  feucbl  barons  claimed  and 
obtained.  It  must  have  been  something  peculiar  in  their  genius  and  manners 
that  suggested  this  idea  and  prompted  them  to  insist  on  such  a  claim.  Among 
the  ru£^  people  who  conquered  tne  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  established  new  kingdoms  there,  the  passion  of  resentment,  too  impetuous 
to  bear  control,  was  permitted  to  remain  ahnost  unrestrained  by  the  authority 
of  laws.  The  person  offended,  as  has  been  observed,  retainea  not  only  the 
right  of  prosecuting  but  of  punishing  his  adversary.  To  him  it  belonged  to 
inflict  such  vengeance  as  satiated  his  rage,  or  to  accept  of  sudi  satisfaction  as 
api)eased  it  But  while  fierce  barbarians  continued  to  be  the  sole  judges  in 
their  own  cause,  their  enmities  were  implacable  and  immortal :  they  set  no 
bounds  either  to  the  degree  of  their  vengeance  or  to  the  duration  of  their 
resentment  The  excesses  which  this  occasioned  proved  so  destructive  of 
peace  and  order  in  society  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  devise  some  remedy.  At 
nrst  recourse  was  had  to  arbitrators,  who  by  persuasion  or  entreaty  prevailed 
OH  the  party  offended  to  accept  of  a  fine  or  composition  frcMU  the  aggressor  and 
•*  Ordon.,  torn.  i.  pp.  328,  390, 435.  «>  17ote  Yvn, 
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to  drop  all  farther  prosecution.  Bat>  as  submission  to  persons  who  had  no 
legal  or  ma^terial  authority  was  altogether  voluntary,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  judges,  with  power  sufficient  to  enforce  their  own  decisions.  The 
leader  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  follow  and  to  obey,  whose  courage  they 
respected  and  in  whose  integrity  they  plac^  confidence,  was  the  person  to 
whom  a  martial  people  naturally  committed  this  important  prerogative.  Every 
chieftain  was  the  commander  of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their  judge  in  peace. 
Every  baron  led  his  vassals  to  the  field,  and  administered  justice  to  them  in 
his  halL  The  high-spirited  dependants  would  not  have  recc^ized  any  other 
authority  or  have  submitted  to  any  other  jurisdiction.  But  in  times  of  turbu- 
lence and  violence  the  exercise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not  only  with 
trouble,  but  with  danger.  No  person  could  assume  the  character  of  a  judge  if 
he  did  not  possess  power  sufficient  to  protect  the  one  party  from  the  violence 
of  private  revenge  and  to  compel  the  other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  as  he 
enjoined.  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  Has  office 
required,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which  they  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a  compen- 
sation to  the  person  or  family  who  had  been  iniured,  levied  an  additional  sum 
as  a  recompense  for  their  own  labour ;  and  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms  the  latter 
was  not  only  as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  r^^arly  exacteo,  as  the  former. 
Thus^  by  the  natural  operation  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  manners  or 
political  state  of  the  feudal  nations,  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictions  came 
not  only  to  be  established  in  every  kmgdom,  but  were  established  in  such  a 
way  that  the  interest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition  in  main- 
taining and  extending  them.  It  was  not  merelv  a  point  of  honour  with  the 
feudal  nobles  to  dispense  justice  to  their  vassals,  out  from  the  exercise  of  that 
power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  their  revenue,  and  the  emoluments  of  their 
TXJurts  were  frequently  the  main  support  of  their  dimity.  It  was  with  infinite 
zeal  that  they  asserted  and  defenaed  this  high  pnvilege  of  their  order.  By 
this  institution,  however,  every  kingdom  in  Eiuope  was  split  into  as  many 
s^iarate  principalities  as  it  container  powerful  barons.  Theur  vassals,  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war.  were  hardly  sensible  of  an  authority  but  that  of  their  imme- 
diate superior  lord  They  felt  themselves  subject  to  no  other  command.  They 
were  amenable  to  no  other  jurisdiction.  The  ties  which  linked  together  these 
smaller  confederacies  became  dose  and  firm ;  the  bonds  of  pubtic  union  relaxed, 
(X  were  dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  perpetuate  this  distinction.  In  order  to  guard 
gainst  any  appearance  of  subordination  in  their  courts  to  those  of  the  crown, 
they  frequently  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal  judges  from 
entering  their  territories  or  from  claiming  any  juri^ction  there;  and  if, 
either  through  mistake  or  from  the  spirit  of  encroachment,  any  royal  judge 
ventured  to  extend  his  authority  to  the  vassals  of  a  baron,  they  might  plead 
their  ri«ht  of  exemption,  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held  could  not  only 
rescue  wem  out  of  nis  h&nds,  but  was  entitled  to  legal  reparation  for  the 
injury  and  affiront  offered  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  judges  scarcely 
reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  king^s  demesnes.  Instead  of  a 
regular  eradation  of  courts,  all  acknowledging  the  authoritv  of  the  same 
general  laws  and  looking  up  to  these  as  the  guides  of  their  decisions,  there 
were  in  every  feudal  kingdom  a  number  of  independent  tribunals,  the  pro- 
c-eedings  of  which  were  directed  by  local  customs  and  contradictory  forms. 
The  collision  of  jurisdiction  among  these  different  courts  often  retarded  the 
execution  of  justice :  the  variety  and  caprice  of  their  modes  of  procedure  must 
have  for  ever  kept  the  administration  of  it  from  attaining  any  degree  of  uni- 
formity or  perfection. 
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All  the  monarchfl  of  Europe  perceived  these  encroachments  on  their  juris- 
diction, and  hore  them  with  impatience.    But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  the  dangler  of  endeavourmg  to  overturn  them 
hj  open  force  was  so  manifest,  that  anp  were  obliged  to  remain  satisfied 
with  attempts  to  undermine  them.    Yanous  expedients  were  employed  for 
this  purpose^  each  of  which  merits  attention,  as  they  mark  the  progress  of 
law  and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.    At  first,  princes  endea- 
voured to  cu'cumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  by  contending  that  they 
ought  to  take  copizance  only  of  smaller  ofiences,  reserving  those  of  greater 
moment,  under  tne  appellation  d  pleas  of  the  croicn  and  royal  causes,  to  be 
tried  in  the  king's  courts.    This,  however,  afifected  only  the  barons  of  inferior 
note ;  the  more  powerful  nobles  scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only 
claimed  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  grant  them 
charters  conveying  or  recognizing  this  pnvilege  in  the  most  ample  form.    The 
attempt,  nevertheless,  was  productive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved 
the  way  for  more.    It  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdiction  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  baron  whose  vassals  they  were ;  it  accustomed  them  to 
the  pretensions  of  superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges, 
and  taught  them,  when  oppressed  hj  their  own  superior  lord,  to  look  up  to 
their  soverei^  as  their  protector.   Tms  faciUtated  the  introduction  of  i^pei^ 
by  which  pnnces  brought  the  decisions  of  the  barons'  courts  under  the  review 
of  the  royal  judges.    While  trial  by  combat  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  no  point 
decided  according  to  that  mode  comd  be  brought  under  the  review  of  another 
court    It  had  been  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  the  issue  of  battle  had 
declared  his  will ;  and  it  would  have  beien  impious  to  have  caHed  in  question 
the  equity  of  the  divine  decision.    But  as  soon  as  that  barbarous  custom 
b^;an  to  fall  into  disuse,  princes  encouraged  the  vassals  of  the  barons  to  sue 
for  redress  by  appealing  to  the  royal  courts.    The  progress  of  this  practice, 
however,  was  slow  and  gradual    The  first  instances  of  appeals  were  on 
account  of  the  delay  or  the  refusal  of  justice  in  the  barons'  court ;  and,  as 
these  were  countenanced  by  thcAdeas  of  subordination  in  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion, the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  introduced  without  much  opposition.   But 
when  these  were  followed  by  t^peals  on  account  of  the  injibstice  or  iniquity  of 
the  sentence^  the  nobles  then  began  to  be  sensible  that  if  this  innovation 
became  general  the  shadow  of  power  alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all 
real  authority  and  jurisdiction  would  centre  in  those  courts  which  possessed 
the  right  of  review.    They  instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstrated  a^unst  the 
encroachment,  and  contended  boldly  for  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  mon- 
archs  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness 
and  prudence.    Though  forced  to  suspend  their  operations  on  some  occasions, 
and  seemingly  to  yield  when  any  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals 
united  against  them,  they  resumed  their  measures  as  soon  as  they  observed 
the  nobles  to  be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.    They  ^ 
pointed  the  royal  courts,  which  originally  were  ambulatory  and  irregular  with 
respect  to  their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  hdd  in  a  fixed  place  ancTat  stated 
seasons.    They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  distmguished  abilities 
thim  such  as  usually  presided  in  the  comi»  of  barons.    They  aidded  dignity  to 
their  character  and  splendour  to  their  assemblies.    They  laboured  to  render 
their  forms  regular  and  their  decrees  consistent    Such  judicatories  became, 
of  oourseu  the  objects  of  public  confidence  as  well  as  veneration.    The  people, 
relinquishing  the  tribunals  of  their  lords,  were  eager  to  bring  every  subject  of 
contest  under  the  more  equal  and  discerning  eye  of  those  whom  their  sove- 
reign had  chosen  to  give  judgment  in  his  name.    Thus  kings  became  once 
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more  the  heads  of  the  community;  and  the  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  sub- 
jects. The  barons,  in  some  kingdoms,  ceased  to  exercise  their  right  of  juris- 
diction, because  it  sunk  into  contempt ;  in  others  it  was  circumscribed  by 
such  regulations  as  rendered  it  innocent^  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by 
express  statutes.  Thus  the  administration  of  justice,  taking  its  rise  from  one 
■oaroe  and  following  one  direction,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more 
uniformity  and  with  spreater  force.** 

VI.  The  forms  ana  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  which  were  become  univer- 
sally respectable,  from  their  authority  in  the  spiritual  courts,  contributed  not 
a  little  towards  those  improvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I  have  enume- 
rated. If  we  consider  the  canon  law  pohtically ,  and  view  it  either  as  a  system 
framed  on  purpose  to  assist  the  clergy  in  usurpmg  ^wers  and  jurisdiction  no 
lees  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  their  function  than  inconsistent  with  the  order 
of  government^  or  as  the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the 
popes,  which  snook  the  throne  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  every  kingdom 
m  Eurq)e,  we  must  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  ever 
lonned  against  the  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  if  we  contemplate  it 
merelY  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  the  rights  and  property  of  individuals,  and 
attend  only  to  the  civil  effects  of  its  decisions  concemmg  these,  it  will  appear 
in  a  different  and  a  much  more  favourable  light.  In  ages  of  ignorance  and 
credohty  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  objects  of  superstitious  veneration. 
When  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  empire  first  embraced  the 
Chnstian  iaith^  they  found  the  clergy  in  possession  of  considerable  power ; 
and  they  natuiallv  transferred  to  those  new  guides  the  profound  submission 
and  reverence  which  they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  priests  of  that 
religion  which  they  had  forsakeiL  They  deemed  their  persons  to  be  equally 
sacred  with  their  function,  and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject 
them  to  the  profone  jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  The  cler^  were  not  blina  to 
these  advanta^  which  the  weakness  of  mankind  afforded  them.  They  estab- 
lished courts,  in  which  every  question  relating  to  their  own  character,  their 
function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.  Thejr  pleaded  and  obtained  an  almost 
total  exemption  from  the  authorilnr  of  civil  judges.  Upon  different  pretexts, 
and  by  a  multiplicity  of  artifices,  tney  communicated  this  privilege  to  so  many 
persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a  variety  of  cases,  that  the 
ereater  part  of  those  afiiurs  which  ^ve  rise  to  contest  and  Htigation  was 
oiawn  under  the  coenizance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But,  in  order  to  (uspoee  the  laity  to  suffer  these  usurpations  without  murmur 
CT  opposition,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  administration  of 
justice  wouM  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  establishment  of  this  new 
jurisdiction.  This  was  not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  that  period,  when  ecclesi- 
astics carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest  success.  That  scanty 
portion  of  science  which  served  to  guide  men  in  the  ages  of  darkness  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  clergy.  They  alone  were  accustomed  to  read, 
to  inquire,  and  to  reason.  Whatever  knowledge  of  ancient  jurisprudence  had 
been  preserved,  either  b^  tradition,  or  in  such  books  as  had  escaped  the 
destriKtive  rage  of  barbarians,  was  possessed  by  them.  Upon  the  maxims  of 
that  excellent  sjrstem  they  founded  a  code  of  laws  consonant  to  the  great . 
prindides  of  equity.  Being  directed  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms  of 
their  courts  were  ascertained,  and  their  decisions  became  uniform  and  con- 
f^nt  Nor  did  they  want  authority  sufficient  to  enforce  their  sentences. 
Excommunication  and  other  ecclesiastical  censures  were  punishments  more 
formidable  than  any  that  civil  judges  could  inflict  in  support  of  their  decrees. 

"NoteXXin. 
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It  is  not  surprisiug,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  juri^rudence  should  beoome 
such  an  object  of  admiration  and  respect  that  exemption  from  dvil  jurisdic- 
tion was  courted  as  a  privilege  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  even  to  a  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should  appear  more 
equal  and  just  than  those  of  the  ill -digested  jurisprudence  which  directed  all 
proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  the  latter,  the  differences  between 
contending  barons  were  terminated,  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  bj  the  sword ; 
according  to  the  former,  every  matter  was  subjected  to  the  decision  of  laws. 
The  one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats,  left  chance  and  force  to  be  arbiters 
of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  falsehood ;  the  other  passed  judgment  with 
resp^  to  these  bj  the  maTims  of  equity  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Any 
error  or  iniquity  m  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  baron  to  whom  feudal  juris- 
diction belonged  was  irremediaole,  because  ori^nally  it  was  subiect  to  the 
review  of  no  superior  tribunal ;  the  ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular 
gradation  of  courts,  through  all  which  a  cause  might  be  carried  by  appeal, 
until  it  was  determined  by  that  authority  which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in 
the  Church.  Thus  the  genius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men 
for  approving  those  three  great  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurisprudence  whidi 
I  have  mentioned.  But  it  was  not  with  respect  to  these  points  alone  that  the 
canon  law  suggested  improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Mxnj  of  the  regu- 
lations now  deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security  or  the  saf^^ards  of 
private  property  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of 
the  civil  jurisprudence  known  in  Europe  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
borrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By  ob- 
serving the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  decisions  in  these  courts,  men  began  to 
perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the  martial  tribunals  of  the  rarons, 
or  of  attempting  to  reform  them." 

VII.  The  revival  of  the  knowled^  and  study  of  the  Roman  law  co-operated 
with  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned  in  introducing  more  just  and  liberal 
ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  government  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
Among  the  calamities  which  the  devastations  of  the  barbarians  who  broke  in 
upon  tne  empire  brought  upon  mankind,  one  of  the  neatest  was  their  over- 
turning the  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  noblest  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue  and  to  govern  the  worid.  The 
laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  community  were  repugnant  to  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  these  fierce  invaders.  They  had  respect  to  objects  of  which  a 
rude  people  had  no  conception,  and  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with 
which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted.  For  this  reason,  wherever  they  settled, 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buried  for  some 
centuries  under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Eur(^ 
dignified  with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  acddentallv  discovered  in  Italy.  By 
that  time  the  state  of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of  men  so 
much  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  occurrences  of  several  centuries  during 
which  they  nad  continued  in  political  union,  that  they  were  struck  with  admi- 
ration of  a  system  which  their  ancestors  comd  not  comprehend.  Though  they 
had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refinement  as  to  acquire  from  the 
ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosophy  or  speculative  science,  though  they  were 
still  insensible  in  a  great  degree  to  the  beauty  and  d^ance  of  classical  com- 
position, they  were  sufllcientiy  qualified  to  judge  with  respect  to  the  merit  of 
their  system  of  laws,  in  which  all  the  points  most  interesting  to  mankind  were 
settled  with  discernment,  precision,  and  equity.    All  men  of  letters  studied 
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this  new  sdenoe  with  eagerness ;  and  within  a  few  years  after  the  discoyerj 
of  the  Pandects,  professors  of  dvil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  it  publicly 
in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

The  effects  of  having  such  an  excellent  model  to  study  and  to  imitate  were 
immediately  perceived.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with  fixed  and 
gnieral  laws,  perceived'the  advanta^  of  them,  and  became  impatient  to  ascer- 
tain the  principles  and  forms  bj  which  judg;es  should  regulate  their  decisions. 
Sodi  was  the  ardour  with  which  they  carried  on  an  undertaking  of  so  great 
importance  to  society  that  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  feudal 
law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system ;  the  code  of  canon  law  was  enlarged 
and  methodized ;  and  the  loose,  uncertain  customs  of  different  provinces  or 
kingdoms  were  collected  and  arranged  with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired 
from  Uie  knowledge  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  In  some  countries  of  Europe 
the  Roman  law  was  adopted  as  subsidiary  to  their  own  municipal  law,  and  all 
cases  to  which  the  latter  did  not  extend  were  decided  according  to  the  prin- 
apka  of  the  former.  In  other&  the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Koman  juris- 
pradence  mingled  imperceptibly  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  hiad  a 
powofnl,  Uiough  less  sensible,  influence  in  improving  and  perfecting  them.*^ 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence  and  aoministra* 
tiOD  ofjustice  occasioned  a  change  in  manners  of  great  importance  and  of  exten- 
sire  effect  They  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  ot  professions ;  thev  obliged  men  to 
coMrate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  different  accomplishments,  in  order 
to  qnahfy  thennselvee  for  the  various  departments  and  functions  which  became 
necessary  in  society.**  Among  uncivilized  nations  there  is  but  one  profession 
honourable,  that  of  arms.  All  the  ingenuity  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind 
are  exerted  in  acquiring  military  skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are 
few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particular  course  of  education  or  of  study  as  a 
preparation  for  discharnng  them.  This  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  several 
centuries.  Every  gentleman,  bom  a  soldier,  scorned  any  other  occupation ; 
he  was  tan^t  no  sdenoe  but  that  of  war ;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimea 
were  feats  Si  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  iudidal  character,  which  persons 
of  noble  birUi  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  decree  of  knowledge 
bejond  that  irhich  such  untutored  soldiers  possessed.  ^  recollect  a  few 
tnditionaTy  customs  which  time  had  confirmed  and  rendered  respectable,  to 
maik  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  laws 
of  arms,  included  everything  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found  it 
necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  rules  of 
decision  were  committed  to  writing  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a 
science,  the  knowledge  of  which  required  a  regukr  course  of  study,  together 
with  bng  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate  noble» 
had  neitoSer  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  as  well  as 
so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  entertaining,  or  suitable 
to  their  rank.  They  gradual^  relinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  justice, 
where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  contempt  They  became  weary  of 
attending  to  the  discussion  of  cases  which  grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  com- 
prehend. Not  only  the  judicial  determination*of  points  which  were  the  subject 
of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all  legal  business  and  transactions,  was  com- 
mitted to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and  ai)plication  to  the  knowledge 
of  law.  An  order  of  men  to  whom  their  fellow-dtizens  had  daily  recourse  ror 
advice,  and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most  important  con- 
*'  Note  XXY.         ••  Dr.  Fersoawn's  BtMj  on  the  History  of  CItII  Society,  ptrt  Iv.  sect.  I 
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cems,  naturally  acquired  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  They  were 
advanced  to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar 
rewards  of  military  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  offices  of  the  oighest 
dignity  and  most  extensive  power.  Thus  another  profession  than  thkt  of 
arms  came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable. 
The  functions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  dis- 
charging them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and 
eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank 
and  received  their  due  recompense." 

YIII.  While  improvements  so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of  society 
and  the  administration  of  justice  gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  senti- 
ments more  liberal  and  j^nerous  &A  b^n  to  ammate  the  nobles.  These 
were  inspired  by  the  spint  of  chivalry,  which,  though  considered,  commonly,  as 
a  wild  institution,  the  effect  of  capnce  and  the  source  of  extravagance,  arose 
naturally  from  tne  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and  had  a  very  seriouB 
influence  in  refining  the  manners  cd  the  European  nations.  The  feudal  state 
was  a  state  of  ahnost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy,  during  which  the 
weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to  insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the 
sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the  adnunistration  of 
'  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  The  most  effectual  protection  against 
violence  and  oppression  was  often  found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and  gene- 
rosity of  private  persons  afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had 
prompted  so  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  pilgrims 
,in  Palestine  incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  and  avengers  of 
injured  innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land  under 
the  dominion  of  infidels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  tiie  latter  was 
the  onlv  employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors,  to  rescue  the  helpless  from  cs^ 
tivity,  to  protect  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  could  not 
bear  arms  in  their  own  defence,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  remove  grievances, 
were  deemed  acts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit.  Valour,  numanitv, 
courtesy,  justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities  of  cnivahy.  To 
these  was  added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  with  every  passion  and  institu- 
tion during  the  Midme  Ages,  and,  by  infusing  a  large  proportion  of  enthusiastic 
zeid,  gave  them  such  force  as  earned  them  to  romantic  excess.  Men  were 
trained  to  knighthood  by  a  long  previous  discipline ;  they  were  admitted  into 
the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout  than  pompous ;  every  person  of  noble 
birth  courted  that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty ; 
and  monarchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentle- 
men. 

Tins  sinmilar  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallantry,  and  religion  were  so 
strangely  blended,  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  martial 
nobles  ;  and  its  effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners.  War  was  carried 
on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of 
knighthood  no  less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and  polished  manners  were 
introduced,  when  courtesy  was  recommend^  as  the  most  amiable  of  knightly 
virtues.  Violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it  was  reckoned  meritorious 
to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth^  with  the 
most  reli^ous  attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became  tiie  distinguishing 
charactenstic  of  a  gentleman,  because  chivalry  was  r^arded  as  the  school  <S 
honour  and  inculcated  the  most  delicate  sensibiUty  with  respect  to  those 
points.    The  admiration  of  these  qualities,  together  with  the  lugn  distinctions 
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and  prero«;ative8  conferred  on  knighthood  in  every  part  of  Europe,  inspired 
persons  ofnoble  birth  on  some  occasions  with  a  species  of  military  fanaticism, 
and  led  them  to  extravagant  enterprises.  But  thev  deeply  imprinted  on  their 
minds  the  principles  of  generosity  and  honour.  These  were  strengthened  by 
everything  that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart  The  wild  exploits  ol 
those  romantic  knights  who  sallied  forth  in  a  uest  of  adventures  are  well  Known, 
and  have  been  treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  permanent 
efiects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  nave  been  less  observed.  Perhaps  the  humanity 
which  accompanies  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of  gallantry,  and 
the  point  of  nonour,  the  three  chief  circumstances  which  distinguish  modem 
from  ancient  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  institution, 
which  has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial  observers,  but  by  its  effects  has 
proved  of  ^reat  benefit  to  mankind.  The  sentiments  which  chivahr  inspired 
nad  a  wonderful  influence  on  manners  and  conduct  during  the  twdfth,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  so  deeply  rooted  that 
they  continued  to  operate  after  the  vi^ur  and  reputation  of  the  institution 
itself  b^an  to  decline.  Some  consideraole  transactions  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing history  resemble  the  adventurous  exploits  of  chivalry  rather  than  the  well- 
regulated  operations  of  sound  policy.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  personages 
whose  characters  will  be  delineated  were  strongly  tinctured  with  this  romantic 
spirit  Francis  L  was  ambitious  to  distingmsh  himself  by  all  the  qualities  of 
an  accomplished  knight  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  enterprising  genius  of 
chivalry  in  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.  The  fame 
which  the  Pr^ch  monarch  acquired  by  these  splendid  actions  so  far  da^ed 
his  more  temperate  rival  that  he  departed  on  some  occasions  from  his  usual 
prudence  and  moderation,  and  emulated  Prancis  in  deeds  of  prowess  or  of 

gallantry.*' 

IX.  The  pn^ress  of  science  and  the  cultivation  of  literature  had  considerable 
effect  in  changmg  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  and  introducing  that 
civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  distinguished.  At  the  time 
when  their  empire  was  overturned,  the  Romans,  though  they  had  lost  that 
correct  taste  which  has  rendered  the  productions  of  their  ancestors  standards 
of  excellence  and  models  of  imitation  for  succeeding  ages,  still  preserved  their 
love  of  letters  and  cultivated  the  arts  with  great  ardour.  But  rude  barbarians 
were  so  far  from  being  struck  with  any  admiration  of  these  unknown  accom- 
plishments that  they  despised  them.  They  were  not  arrived  at  that  state  of 
sockty  when  those  faculties  of  the  human  mind  which  have  beauty  and 
elegance  for  their  objects  b^in  to  unfold  themselves.  They  were  strangers  to 
most  of  those  wants  and  desires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  invention  ; 
and,  as  they  did  not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman  arts, 
they  destroyed  the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  industry  not  inferior  to  that 
.which  their  posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover  them.  The 
convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  so  many  unpolished  tribes  in  the 
empire,  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  in  every  kingdom  which  thev 
establishecL  together  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form  of  government  which 
they  introduoSl,  banished  security  and  leisure,  prevented  the  growth  of  taste 
or  the  culture  of  sciences  and  kept  Europe,  durine  several  centuries,  in  that 
state  of  ignorance  which  has  bc^n  abreadv  descnoed.  But  the  events  and 
institutions  which  I  have  enumerated  proauced  great  alterations  in  society. 
As  soon  as  their  operation,  in  restoring  liberty  and  independence  to  one  part 
of  the  community,  be^  to  be  felt,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  communicate  to 
all  the  members  oi  society  some  taste  of  the  advantages  arising  from  commeroe» 
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from  public  order,  and  from  personal  security,  the  human  mind  became 
conscious  of  powers  which  it  did  not  formerly  perceive,  and  fond  of  occupations 
or  pursuits  of  which  it  was  formerly  incapable.  Towards  the  be^;inning  of  the 
twelfth  century  we  discern  the  first  symptonis  of  its  awakemn^  from  that 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  observe  it  turning  with  curiosity 
and  attention  towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literary  efibrts,  howeven  of  the  European  nations  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  extremely  ill  directed.  Among  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  the 
powers  of  imagination  attain  some  decree  of  vigour  before  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  much  exercised  in  speculative  or  abs6iu;t  disquisition.  Men  are 
poets  before  they  are  philosophers ;  they  feel  with  sensibility,  and  describe 
with  force,  when  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  investi^tdon  or  reason- 
ing. The  ^  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  long  preceded  that  of  Thales  or  of 
S<Krates.  But,  unhappily  for  literature,  our  ancestors,  deviating  from  this 
course  which  nature  pomts  out,  plunged  at  once  into  the  deptlis  of  abstruse 
and  metaphysical  inquiry.  They  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
soon  after  tney  settled  in  their  new  conouests.  But  they  did  not  receive  it 
pure ;  the  presumption  of  men  had  addea  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  the  theories  of  a  vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  mysteries  and  to  decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties 
of  the  human  nund  are  unable  to  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These  over- 
curious  spNeculations  were  incorporated  with  the  system  of  religion,  and  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  most  essential  part  of  it.  As  soon,  then,  as  curiosity 
prompted  men  to  inquire  and  to  reason,  these  were  the  subjects  which  first 
presented  themselves  and  engaged  their  attention.  The  scholastic  theolc^, 
with  its  infinite  train  of  bold  disquisitions,  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning 
points  which  are  not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  first  production  of 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  after  it  began  to  resume  some  d^ee  of  activity  and 
vigour  in  Europe.  It  was  not  however,  this  circumstance  alone  that  gave 
such  a  strong  turn  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  thev  began  again  to  exercise 
talents  which  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  the  persons  who  attempted 
to  revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  received 
instruction  or  derived  thmr  principles  of  science  from  the  Greeks  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  these  people, 
acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  had  corrupted  those  sciences  which  they  culti- 
vated. The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  speculative  refinement  or 
of  endless  controversy;  the  latter  communicated  to  philosophy  a  spirit  of 
metaphysical  and  frivolous  subtlety.  Misled  by  these  jguides,  the  persons  who 
first  applied  to  science  were  involved  in  a  maze  of  intncate  inouines.  Instead 
of  allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its  natural  range,  and  to  produce  such  works 
of  invention  as  might  nave  improved  their  taste  and  refined  their  sentiments, 
— instead  of  cultivating  those  arts  which  embellish  human  life  and  render  it 
comfortable,— they  were  fettered  by  authorityj  they  were  led  astray  by  ex- 
ample, and  wasted  the  whole  force  of  their  gemus  in  speculations  as  unavail- 
ing^as  they  were  diflicult 

But  fruitless  and  ill  directed  as  these  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused  and  their  boldness  interested  the  human  mind.  The  ardour  with 
which  men  pursued  these  uninviting  studies  was  astonishing.  Genuine  philo- 
sophy was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  with  more  zeal  Scnools, 
upon  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened  in  every 
cathedral,  and  almost  in  every  monastery  of  note.  Ck>lleges  and  universities 
were  erected  and  formed  into  communities  or  corporations,  ^vemed  by  tiieir 
own  laws  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
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members.  A  r^nlar  course  of  studies  was  planned ;  privileges  of  sprcat  value 
were  conferred  on  masters  and  scholars ;  academical  titles  and  nonours  of 
various  kinds  were  invented  as  a  recompense  for  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the 
schools  alone  that  superiority  in  science  led  to  reputation  and  authority :  it 
became  an  object  of  respect  in  life,  and  advanced  such  as  acauired  it  to  a 
rank  of  no  inconsiderable  eminence.  Allured  by  all  these  aavantages,  an 
incredible  number  of  students  resorted  to  those  new  seats  of  learning,  and 
crowded  with  eagerness  into  that  new  path  which  was  open  to  fame  and  dis- 
tinction. 

But,  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efibrts  may  api^ear,  there  was  one 
circumstance  which  prevented  the  effects  of  them  from  being  as  extensive  as 
tbe^  naturally  ought  to  have  been.  All  the  langua^  in  Europe,  during  the 
period  under  review,  were  barbarous ;  they  were  destitute  of  elegance,  of  force, 
and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  attempt  had  been  hitherto  made  to  improve  or 
to  polish  them.  The  liatin  tongue  was  consecrated  by  the  Church  to  religion ; 
custom,  with  authority  scarcely  less  sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature. 
AU  the  sciences  cultivated  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught 
in  I^tin ;  all  books  with  respect  to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It 
would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  of  any  important  subject  to  have 
treated  of  it  in  a  modem  language.  This  confined  science  within  a  very 
narrow  circle ;  the  learned  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge ; 
the  gate  was  shut  against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain  involvedin 
their  former  darkness  and  ignorance. 

But  though  science  was  tnus  prevented,  during  several  ag[es,  from  diffusing 
itself  througn  societv,  and  its  influence  was  much  circumscnbed,  the  progress 
which  it  made  may  ue  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the  great  causes  which 
contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  manners  into  Europe.  The  ardent 
though  ill-judged  spirit  of  inquiry  which  I  have  described  occasioned  a  fer- 
mentation of  mind  that  put  ingenuity  and  invention  in  motion  and  gave  them 
vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment  of  their  fetculties,  which  they  found 
tobe  agreeable  as  well  as  interesting.  It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and 
occupations  which  tended  to  soften  their  manners,  and  to  give  them  some 
reUsh  for  the  gentle  virtues  peculiar  to  people  among  Whom  science  has  been 
cultivated  with  success.** 

X.  The  progress  of  commerce  had  considerable  influence  in  polishing  the 
manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  in  establishing  among  them  order,  equal 
laws,  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  men  in  the  original  and  most  simple  state  of 
society  are  so  few,  and  their  desires  so  limited,  that  they  rest  contented  with 
the  natural  productions  of  their  climate  and  soil,  or  with  what  they  can  add  to 
these  by  their  own  rude  industry.  They  have  no  superfluities  to  dispose  o^ 
and  few  necessities  that  demand  a  supply.  Every  little  community,  subsisting 
on  its  own  domestic  stock  and  satisfied  with  it,  is  either  Uttle  acquainted  mih 
the  states  around  it,  or  at  variance  with  them.  Society  and  manners  must  be 
considerably  improved,  and  many  provisions  must  be  made  for  public  order 
and  personal  securitv,  before  a  liberal  intercourse  can  take  place  between 
different  nations.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  first  effect  of  the  settlement 
of  the  biirbarians  in  the  empire  was  to  divide  those  nations  which  the  Roman 
power  had  imited.  Europe  was  broken  into  many  separate  communities.  The 
intercourse  between  these  divided  states  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several 
centuries.  Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infested  by  pirates ;  nor  could 
strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations. 
Even  between  distant  parts  of  the  same  kingdom  the  communication  was  rare 
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and  difficult  The  lawless  rapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed  exac- 
tions of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  formidable  and  oppressive,  rendered  a  joumev 
of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Pixed  to  the  spot  in  which  they  resided, 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  los^  in  a  great  measure,  tlie 
knowledge  of  remote  r^on&  and  were  unacquainted  with  their  names,  their 
situations,  their  climates,  and  their  commodities.** 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  revive  the  spirit  of  commerce,  and 
to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  intercourse  between  oifferent  nations.  The 
Italians,  oy  their  connection  with  Constantinople  and  other  cities  of  the 
Qreek  empire,  had  preserved  in  their  own  countiy  considerable  relish  for  the 
precious  commodities  and  curious  manufactures  of  the  East  They  communi- 
cated some  knowledge  of  these  to  the  countries  contiguous  to  Italy.  But  this 
commerce  being  extremely  limited,  the  intercourse  wmch  it  occasioned  between 
different  nations  was  not  considerable.  The  crusades,  by  leading  multitudes 
from  every  corner  of  Europe  into  Asia,  opened  a  more  extensive  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  West,  which  subsisted  for  two  centuries ;  and 
though  the  object  of  these  expeditions  was  conquest,  and  not  commerce, 
though  the  issue  of  them  proved  as  unfortunate  as  the  motives  for  undertaking 
them  were  wild  and  enthusiastic,  their  commercial  effects,  as  hath  been  shown, 
were  both  beneficial  and  permanent  During  the  continuance  of  the  cnisades, 
the  great  cities  in  Italy,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty, 
and  together  with  it  such  privileges  as  rendered  them  respectable  and  inde- 
pNBndent  communities.  Thus,  in  every  state  there  was  formed  a  new  order  of 
citizens,  to  whom  commerce  presented  itself  as  their  proper  object  and  opened 
to  them  a  certain  path  to  wealth  and  consideration.  Soon  aifter  the  dose  of 
the  holy  war,  the  mariner's  comi»ss  was  invented,  which,  by  rendering  navi- 
gation more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become  more  adventurous,  facilitated 
the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  brought  them  nearer  to«acIi 
other. 

The  Italian  states,  during  the  same  period,  established  a  re^ar  commerce 
with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egvpt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  the  Indies.  They  introduced  into  their  own  territories  manufactures 
of  various  kinds,  and  earned  them  on  with  great  ingenuity  and  vigour.  They 
attempted  new  arts,  and  transplanted  from  warmer  climates^  to  which  they 
had  been  hitherto  deemed  peculiar^  several  natural  productions  which  now 
furnish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended  commerce.  All  these 
commodities,  whether  imported  from  Asia  or  produced  by  their  own  skill,  they 
disposed  of  to  great  advantage  amon^  the  other  people  of  Europe,  who  Dc^an 
to  acquire  some  taste  for  an  elegance  in  living  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or 
despised  by  them.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce 
of  £urope  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly 
known  m  those  ages  by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies 
of  Lombard  merchants  settled  in  every  different  kingdom.  Thev  were  taken 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  several  governments.  Tfhey  enjoyed 
extensive  privileges  and  immunities.  The  operation  of  the  ancient  narbarous 
laws  concerning  strangers  was  suspended  with  respect  to  them.  They  became 
the  carriers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  bankers  of  all  Europe. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  were  cultivating  trade  with  sudi 
jndustiT  and  success,  the  commercial  spint  awakened  in  the  North  towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  nations  around  the  Baltic  were 
at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with  their  piracies, 
the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hamburg,  soon  after  they  began  to  open  some  trade 
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with  these  people,  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence. 
Th^  derived  such  advantages  from  this  union  that  other  towns  acceded  to 
their  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time  eighty  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
scattered  through  those  extensive  countnes  which  stretch  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  joined  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league, 
which  became  so  formidable  that  its  alliance  was  courted  and  its  enmity  was 
dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  association 
formed  the  first  systematic  plan  of  conmierce  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
conducted  it  by  conmion  laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  They 
supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  naval  stores,  and  pitched  on  different  towns, 
tiie  jnost  eminent  of  which  was  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established . 
8ti4>le3  in  which  their  commerce  was  re^larly  carried  on.  Thither  the 
Lombards  brought  the  productions  of  Indm,  together  with  the  manufactures 
of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky  but  not  less  useful  commodi- 
ties of  the  North.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  disposed  of  the  cargoes  which 
they  received  from  the  Lombards  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up 
thegreat  rivers  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany. 

This  rejnilar  intercourse  opened  between  the  nations  in  the  North  and 
South  of  Europe  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created  such 
new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of  every  kind  that  it  excited 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  a  more  vi^rous  spirit  in  carrying 
on  the  two  ^eat  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  which  seem  to  have  been 
considerable  m  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemf^e.  As  Bruges 
became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard  and  Hanseatic 
merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such  extent,  as 
well  as  advanta^  as  spread  among  them  a  general  habit  of  industry,  which 
kxig  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  most  opulent,  the  most 
pOTOlons,  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourishing  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  discerned 
the  true  cause,  Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spurit  of 
industry  among  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was  d^tined  to  flow  into 
their  country,  were  so  Uttle  attentive  to  their  commercial  interests  as  hardly 
to  attempt  those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they  furnished  to 
foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as 
1^  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  Edward 
gave  a  bennning  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England,  and  first  turned  the 
active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people  towards  those  arts  which  have 
raised  the  English  to  the  nighest  rank  among  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce  and  of  intercourse  between  nations,  how  incon- 
nderable  soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive  progress 
during  the  last  and  present  age,  seems  wonderfully  great  when  we  compare  it 
with  toe  state  of  both  in  Europe  previous  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  did  not 
lafl  of  producing  great  effects.  Commerce  tends  to  wear  off  those  prejudices 
which  maintain  distinction  and  animosity  between  nations.  It  softens  and 
polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
ties,  Uie  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants.  It  disposes  them  to  peace, 
hy  establishing  in  every  state  an  order  of  citizens  bound  by  their  interests  to 
be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity.  As  soon  as  the  commercial  spirit 
acquires  vigour  and  bc^ns  to  gain  an  ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discover  a 
new  genius  in  its  pohcy,  its  idUances,  its  wars,  and  its  negotiations.  Con- 
spicuous proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  and  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  under 
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review.  In  proportion  as  commerce  made  its  way  into  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  they  successively  turned  their  attention  to  those  objects  and  adopted 
those  manners  which  occupy  and  distinguish  polished  nations.'* 


SECTION  IL 

VIEW  OF    THE    PROGBfiSS    OF    SOCIETY    IN   EUBOPB   WITH    RESPECT    TO    TBS 
OOMKAND  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORCE  REQUISITE  IN   FOREION  OPERATION^. 

Improved  State  of  Society  at  the  Bejrianlng  of  the  Fifteenth  Century-— The  ConcentraUoa  of 
Keeources  in  European  States— The  Power  of  Monarchs ;  their  Revenues  and  Armies — 
Affaire  of  Different  States  at  first  entirely  distinct— Progress  of  Combination— Loss  of  Con- 
tinental Territory  by  the  English— Effects  upon  the  French  Monarchy— Growth  of  Standinff 
Armies,  and  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  under  Louis  XI.— His  Example  imitated  in  England 
and  in  Spain— The  Heiress  of  Burgundy— Perfidious  Conduct  of  Louis  XI.  towards  her— Her 
Marriage  with  MaximUian,  Archdulce  of  Austria— Invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIIL— The 
Balance  of  Power— Use  of  Infimtry  in  Armies — ^League  of  Cambray  against  Venice. 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their  powerful  operation,  con- 
tributed gradually  to  introduce  r^lar  government  and  polished  manners  in 
the  various  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey  the  state  of  society,  or  the 
character  of  individuals,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then 
turn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  both  at  tiie  time  when  the  barbarous  tribes 
which  overturned  the  Roman  power  completed  their  settlement  in  their  new 
conquests,  the  progress  which  mankind  nad  made  towards  order  and  refine- 
ment will  appear  immense. 

Government,  however,  was  still  far  from  having  attained  that  state  in 
which  extensive  monarcnies  act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance  and  success.  Small 
tribes  or  communities,  even  in  their  rudest  state,  may  operate  in  concert  and 
exert  their  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  to  act,  not  by  the  distant  objects 
or  the  refined  speculations  which  interest  or  affect  men  in  polished  societies, 
but  by  their  present  feelings.  The  insults  of  an  enemy  kindle  resentment ; 
the  success  of  a  rival  tribe  awakens  emulation :  these  passions  communicate 
from  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the  community,  with  united 
ardour,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gratify  their  revenge  or  to  acquire  dis- 
tinction. But  in  widely-extended  states,  such  as  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  tnere  is  Uttle  inter- 
course between  the  distant  members  of  the  community,  and  where  every  great 
enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and  long  preparation,  nothing  can  rouse 
and  call  forth  their  united  strength  but  the  absolute  command  of  a  despot  or 
the  powerful  influence  of  regular  policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  empires 
in  the  East  are  an  example :  the  irresistible  mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches 
the  most  remote  provinces  of  his  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of 
his  subjects  he  is  pleased  to  summon  to  follow  his  standard.  The  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  in  the  present  age,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter :  the  prince,  by  the 
less  violent  but  no  less  effectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  govern- 
ment, is  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ 
it  in  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts. 

But  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  political  constitution  m  aU 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  very  different  from  either  of  these  states  of 
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goTenunent*  The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  enlai;^  the 
Doondaries  of  prerogative  by  sucoessful  encroachments  on  the  immunities  and 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  authority  extremely  limited. 
The  laws  and  interior  pouce  of  kingdoms,  though  much  imi)roved  by  the  various 
evaits  and  regulations  which  I  have  enumerated,  were  still  feeble  and  imper- 
fect In  everjr  country,  a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  who  continued  to  be  for- 
midable notwithstanding  the  various  expedients  employed  to  depress  tiiem, 
watched  all  the  motions  of  their  sovereign  with  a  jealous  attention  which  set 
bounds  to  his  ambition,  and  either  prevented  his  forming  schemes  of  extensive 
enterprise,  or  obstructed  the  execution  of  them. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  every  prince  were  so  extremely  small  as  to  be  in- 
adeauate  to  anv  great  undertaking.  He  depended  for  extraordinary  supplies 
on  tlie  good  will  of  his  subjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a  reluctant,  and 
always  with  a  sparine^,  hand. 

As  the  revenues  of  princes  were  inconsiderable,  the  armies  which  they  could 
bring  into  the  field  were  unfit  for  long  and  effectual  service.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  employ  troops  trained  to  skUlin  arms,  and  to  military  subordination, 
by  r^ular  discipline,  monarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such  forces  as 
tbdr  vassals  conducted  to  their  standard  in  consequence  of  their  military 
tenures.  These,  as  they  were  bound  to  remain  under  arms  only  for  a  short 
time,  could  not  march  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  and,  being  more 
attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  thev  held  than  to  the  sovereign  whom  they 
served,  were  often  as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to  forward  his  schemes. 
Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been  more  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
monarch,  proper  instruments  to  carry  into  execution  any  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  The  strength  of  an  army,  formed  either  for  conquest  or  defence, 
lies  in  infiuitry.  To  the  stability  and  discipline  of  their  lemons,  consisting 
chiefly  of  infantry,  the  Romans,  during  the  times  of  the  repubhc,  were  indebted 
for  iheir  victories ;  and  when  their  descendants,  forgetting  the  institutions 
which  had  led  them  to  universal  dominion,  so  far  altered  their  military  system 
as  to  place  their  principal  confidence  in  a  numerous  cavalry,  the  undisciplined 
impetoosity  of  the  barbarous  nation^,  who  fought  mostly  on  foot,  was  suflicient, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  soon  after  they 
settled  in  their  new  conquests,  uninstructed  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
relinquished  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief  force  of 
their  armies  into  cavalry.  Amons  Uie  Romans  this  change  was  occasioned  by 
the  effeminacy  of  their  troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fatigues  of  service 
which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  ancestors  had  sustained  with  ease. 
Ampnff  the  people  who  established  the  new  monarchies  into  which  Europe  was 
divided,  this  innovation  in  military  discipline  seems  to  have  flowed  from  the 
pride  of  the  nobles,  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
aimed  at  being  distinguished  from  them  in  the  field  as  well  as  during  peace. 
The  institution  of  chivahry,  and  the  frequency  of  tournaments,  in  which  knights, 
in  complete  armour,  entered  the  lists  on  horseback  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour, <£splaying  amazing  address,  force,  and  valour,  brought  cavalry  into  still 
greater  esteem.  The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
oompooed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry.  No  gentleman  would  appear  in  the  field 
but  on  horseback  To  serve  in  any  other  manner  he  would  have  deemed 
derooatoiy  to  his  rank.  The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  the 
baCtu,  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action.  The  infantry,  col- 
lected from  the  dr^  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed  and  worse  disdphned, 
was  almost  of  no  account 
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As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kingdoms  less 
considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  they  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe  from 
givin£^  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  their  neighDours  as 
might  lead  them  to  form  any  regular  system  of  public  security.  They  were, 
of  consequence,  prevented  from  uniting  in  confederacy,  or  from  acting  witli 
concert,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and  balance  of  power  as  should 
hinder  any  state  from  rising  to  a  superiority  which  might  endan^  the  general 
liberty  and  independence.  During  several  centuries,  the  nations  of  Europe 
appear  to  have  considered  themselves  as  separate  societies,  scarcely  connected 
t^ether  by  any  common  interest,  and  little  concerned  in  each  ouier's  afiairs 
or  operations.  An  extensive  commerce  did  not  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
observing  and  penetrating  into  the  schemes  of  every  different  state.  They  had 
not  ambassadors  residing  constantly  in  every  court,  to  watch  and  give  early 
intelligence  of  all  its  motions.  The  expectation  of  remote  advanta^  or  tlie 
prosp^  of  distant  and  contingent  evus,  was  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations 
to  take  arms.  Such  only  as  were  within  the  sphere  of  immediate  dancer,  and 
unavoidably  exposed  to  injury  or  insult,  thougnt  themselves  interested:  in  any 
contest  or  bound  to  take  precautions  for  their  own  safety. 

Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  more  considerable  European 
stat^  during  the  two  last  centuries  must  write  the  history  of  Europe.  It» 
various  kin^oms,  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  into  one  great 
system,  so  closely  united  that,  each  holding  a  determinate  station,  the  opera- 
tions of  one  are  so  felt  by  all  as  to  influence  their  counsels  and  relate  their 
measures.  But  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  unless  when  vicinity  of 
territory  renderea  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and  unavoidable,  or  when 
national  emulation  fomented  or  embittered  the  spirit  of  hostility,  the  aiiieiirs  of 
different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven  with  each  other.  In  each  kingdom 
of  Europe  great  events  and  revolutions  happened,  which  the  other  powers 
beheld  mth  almost  the  same  indifference  as  if  they  had  been  uninterested 
spectators,  to  whom  the  effect  of  these  transactions  could  never  extend. 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  England,  and  notwith^ 
standing  the  alarming  progress  which  was  made  towards  rendering  one  prince 
the  master  of  both  these  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy  was  formed  in  order  to 
Siard  against  an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
retagne,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit  to  remain  neutral,  engaged^ 
it  is  true,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part  they  seem  rather  to  have 
followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions  than  to  have  been  guided  by  any  lust 
discernment  of  the  danger  which  threatened  themselves  and  the  tranquifiity 
of  Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly  unaffected  by  the  alternate  successes 
of  the  contending  parties,  left  them  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or 
interposed  only  by  feeble  and  ineffectual  negotiations. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  various  kingdoms  of 
Spain  were  engaged  durmg  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occurrences 
which  visibly  tended  to  unite  that  part  oi  the  continent  into  one  great 
monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  hardljr  took  any  step  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  they  gave  a  proper  attention  to  that  important  event.  They 
permitted  a  power  to  arise  imperceptibly,  and  to  acquire  strength  there,  which 
soon  became  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  domination  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  German  nobles,  agitated  the 
empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded  by  all  their  artifices  and 
intrigues,  nor  the  soUdtations  of  the  emperors,  could  induce  any  of  the 
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powerful  monarchs  in  Europe  to  engage  in  their  quarrel,  or  to  avail  themselves 
<rf  many  fetvourable  opportunities  of  interposing  with  effect  and  advantage. 

This  amazing  inactivity  during  transactions  so  interesting  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  incapacity  of  discerning  their  ]M)litical  consequences.  The 
power  of  judging  with  sagacity,  and  of  acting  with  vigour,  is  tne  portion  of 
men  of  every  age.  The  monarchs  who  reigned  in  the  different  kingdoms  of 
Sor^  during  several  centuries,  were  not  olind  to  their  particular  interest, 
negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  method  of  securing  both.  If 
th^  did  not  adopt  that  salutaiy  system  which  teaches  modem  politicians  to 
take  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  distant  dangers,  which  promi>ts  them  to 
(hock  the  first  encroachments  of  any  formidable  piower,  and  which  renders 
each  state  the  guardian,  in  some  degree,  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  all 
its  nd^bours,  this  was  owing  entirely  to  such  im^rfections  and  disorders  in 
the  civil  government  of  each  country  as  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to 
aet  suitablv  to  those  ideas  which  the  posture  of  affairs  and  their  own  observa- 
tion must  nave  suggested. 

Bat  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  various  events  happened 
which,  by  giving  princes  more  entire  command  of  the  force  in  their  respective 
dominions,  renoerod  their  operations  more  vigorous  and  extensive  In  con- 
sequence of  this^  the  affairs  of  different  kingdoms  becoming  more  frequently 
as  well  as  more  mtimately  connected^  they  were  gradually  accustomed  to  act 
in  concert  and  confederacy,  and  were  msensiblv  prepared  for  forming  a  system 
of  policy  in  OTder  to  estabhsn  or  to  preserve  such  a  balance  of  power  as  was  most 
consistent  with  the  general  security.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
that  the  ideas  on  which  this  system  is  founded  first  came  to  be  fullv  under- 
stood. It  was  then  that  the  maxims  by  which  it  has  been  unifomuy  main- 
tained since  that  era  were  universally  adopted.  On  this  account,  a  view  of 
the  causes  and  events  which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policv  more 
sahitaiy  and  extensive  than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  numan 
aflairs  is  not  only  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  following  work,  but  is  a 
cag^  object  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  affairs  in  Europe  was  the  annexation  of  the  extensive  territones 
which  England  possessed  on  the  continent  to  the  crown  of  France.  While 
the  Bn^ish  were  masters  of  several  of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent  provinces 
in  France,  and  a  great  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  was  bound  to 
foOow  their  standard,  an  English  monarch  considered  himself  rather  as  the 
rival  than  as  the  vassal  of  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held.  The  kings  of 
ranee,  drcumscribed  and  thwarted  in  their  sdiemes  and  operations  by  an 
aoTersary  no  less  jealous  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter  upon  any  enterprise 
of  importance  or  of  difficulty.  The  English  were  always  at  hand,  ready  to 
oppose  them.  They  disputed  even  their  right  to  their  crown,  and,  being  able 
to  penetrate  with  ease  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  could  arm  against  them 
^hose  very  hands  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  their  defence.  Timid 
^ttoaeb  and  feeble  efforts  were  natural  to  monarchs  in  such  a  situation. 
France,  dismembered  and  overawed,  could  not  attain  itsproper  station  in  tho 
^em  of  Europe.  But  the  death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  happily  for 
™nce,  and  not  imfortunately  for  his  own  country,  delivered  the  French  from 
toe  calamity  of  having  a  foreign  master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness 
«  a  kmg  minority,  the  dissensions  in  the  English  court,  together  with  the 
Jjwteady  and  languid  conduct  which  these  occasioned,  afforded  the  French  a 
avourawe  opportunitv  of  recovering  the  territories  which  the^^  had  lost.  The 
native  valour  of  the  French  nobility,  heightened  to  an  enthusiastic  confidence 
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by  a  supposed  interposition  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf  conducted  in  the  field 
by  skillul  leaders,  and  directed  in  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  monarch,  was 
exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  during  this  mvourable  juncture,  as  not 
only  wrested  from  tne  English  their  new  conquests,  but  stripped  them  of 
their  ancient  possessions  in  France,  and  reduced  them  within  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Calais  and  its  petty  territory. 

As  soon  as  so  many  considerable  nrovinoes  were  reunited  to  their  dominions, 
the  kings  of  France,  conscious  of  tms  acquisition  of  strength,  began  to  form 
bolder  schemes  of  interior  policy  as  well  as  of  foreign  operations.  They  im- 
mediately became  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  who  began  to  fix  their 
attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  the  importance  of  which  they  fully 
perceived.  From  this  era,  France,  possessed  of  the  advantages  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  territories,  as  well  as  from  the 
number  and  valour  of  its  i)eople,  rose  to  new  influence  in  Europe,  and  was 
the  first  power  in  a  condition  to  give  alarm  to  the  jealousy  or  tears  of  the 
states  around  it 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  importance  merely  to  the 
reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  it.  A  circumstance 
attended  the  recovery  of  these  which,  though  less  considerable  and  less  ob- 
served^ contributed  not  a  little  to  give  adcutional  vigour  and  decision  to  all 
the  eSort&  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate  struggles  between  France 
and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment were  sensibly  felt.  A  war  of  long  continuance  languished,  when  carried 
•on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  only  for  a  short  time. 
Armies  composed  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry  were  unfit  either  for  the 
defence  or  the  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles  which  it  became  neces- 
fiary  to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  such  permanent  and  effective 
force  as  became  requisite  during  these  lengthened  contests,  the  kings  of 
France  took  into  their  pay  considerable  bands  of  mercenary  soldiers,  levied 
sometimes  among  their  own  subjects,  and  sometimes  in  foreign  countries. 
But,  as  the  feudal  policy  provided  no  sufficient  fund  for  such  extraordinary 
service,  these  adventurers  were  dismissed  at  the  close  of  every  campaign,  or 
upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation ;  and,  having  been  Uttle  accustomed  to 
the  restraints  of  discipline,  they  frequently  turned  their  arms  i^nst  the 
country  which  they  had  been  hired  to  defend,  and  desolated  it  with  cruelty 
not  inferior  to  that  of  its  foreign  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  trained  to  mUitary 
subordination,  would  nave  suppUed  what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion, and  have  furnished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enterprises  to 
which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however,  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible  with  the  privi- 
leges and  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  that  during  several  centuries  no  monarch 
was  either  so  bold  or  so  powerful  as  to  venture  on  any  step  towards  intro- 
ducing it.  At  last,  Charles  VIL,  availing  himself  of  the  r^utation  whidi 
he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  against  the  English,  and  taidng  advantage 
of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable  enemy  had  left  upon  l£e 
minds  of  nis  subjects,  executed  that  which  his  predecessors  durst  not  attempt 
Under  pretence  of  having  always  ready  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  king- 
dom against  any  sudden  invasion  of  the  English,  he^  at  the  time  when  he 
disbanded  his  other  troops,  retained  under  arms  a  txxiy  of  nine  thousand 
cavalry  and  of  sixteen  thousand  infantry.  He  appropriated  funds  for  the 
regular  payment  of  these ;  he  stationed  tnem  in  different  places  of  the  king- 
dom, according  to  his  pleasure,  and  appointed  the  officers  who  commanded 
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and  disciplined  them.  The  prime  nobility  courted  this  service,  in  which  thev 
nere  taught  to  depend  on  their  sovereign,  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  look 
up  to  him  as  the  judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit  The  feudal  miUtia,  com* 
poaed  of  the  vassals  whom  the  nobles  could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard,, 
as  it  was  in  no  decree  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  to 
war,  sunk  gradually  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  army  was  no  longer 
estimated  solely  by  the  number  of  cavalry  which  served  in  it.  From  the  time 
that  gunpowder  was  invented,  and  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  field  became 
general,  horsemen  cased  in  complete  armour  lost  all  the  advantages  which 
^ve  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet,  the  &eld,  and 
the  breastplate,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  the  spear,  no  longer  aflford^  them 
security  against  these  new  instruments  of  destruction.  The  service  of  infontry 
rose  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  gained,  and  conquests  made,  chiefly 
bj  tiieir  efforts.  The  nobles  and  their  militarv  tenants,  thou||[h  sometimes 
smmnoned  to  the  field,  according  to  ancient  form,  were  considered  as  an 
encombiance  upon  the  troops  wiUi  which  they  acted,  and  were  viewed  with 
eoQtempt  by  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  vigorous  and  steady  operations  of 
r^nku*  service. 

Thus  the  r^ulations  of  Charles  YIL,  by  establishing  the  first  standing  army 
known  in  Europe,  occasioned  an  important  revolution  in  its  afiiurs  and  policy. 
Bt  taking  from  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national  military  force, 
wnich  had  raised  them  to  such  high  authority  and  impNortance,  a  deep  wound 
was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  in  that  part  where  its  power  seemed  to  be 
most  complete. 

France,  by  forming  this  body  of  regular  troops,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
hardly  a  squadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  over  its  neighbours,  either  in  attack  or 
defence,  that  self-preservation  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  imitate  it» 
example.  Mercenary  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable  king- 
doms on  the  continent  l^oy  gradually  became  the  only  military  force  that 
was  employed  or  trusted.  It  nas  long  been  the  chief  object  cd  poUcy  to 
increase  and  to  support  them.  It  has  long  been  the  great  aim  of  pnnce» 
and  ministers  to  discredit  and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of  national  activity 
or  defence. 

As  the  kings  of  France  got  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a  mili- 
tary force  in  their  dominions,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  foreign  opera- 
tions with  more  vigour  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were  the  first  who 
effectnaUy  broke  ^e  feudal  aristocracy  and  humbled  the  ^eat  vassals  of  the 
crown,  who  by  their*exorbitant  power  had  long  circumscnbed  the  royal  pre- 
rogative within  very  narrow  limits  and  had  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  concurred  to  undermincL 
gradually,  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  France.  The  wealth  and 
property  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during  the  long  wars  which  the 
kingdom  was  obliged  to  maintain  with  the  English.  The  extraordinary  zeal 
witn  which  they  exerted  th^nselves  in  defence  of  their  countnr  a^nst  its 
ancient  enemies  exhausted  entirely  the  fortunes  of  some  great  families.  As 
almost  every  province  in  the  kingdom  was  in  its  turn  the  seat  of  war,  the 
lands  of  others  were  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemv,  were  ravaged 
bj  tiie  mercenary  troops  which  their  sovereigns  hired  occasionally  but  could  not 
pay,  or  were  desolated  with  rage  still  more  destructive  by  the  peasants,  in 
different  insurrections.  At  the  same  time,  the  necessities  of  government 
having  forced  their  Idncs  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  great  and 
sudden  alterations  in  the  current  coin  of  the  kmgdom,  the  fines,  quit-rents. 
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and  other  payments  fixed  by  ancient  custom  sunk  much  in  value,  and  the 
revenues  of  a  fief  were  reduced  feu*  below  the  sum  which  it  had  once  yidded. 
During  their  contests  with  the  En^ish,  in  which  a  generous  nobiUty  ooorted 
every  station  where  danger  appeared  or  honour  couldbe  gained,  many  ^unilies 
of  note  became  extinct,  and  tneir  fiefs  were  reunited  to  the  crown.  Other  fie£s, 
in  a  long  course  of  jeaxs,  fell  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among  them, 
were  diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  Churdi,  or  were  broken  and  split 
by  the  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs.' 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  sjrmptoms  of  decline  in  that  bodv  which  he 
wished  to  depress,  Charles  VII.,  during  the  first  interval  of  peace  with  En^ancL 
made  several  efforts  towards  establishmg  the  regal  prerogative  on  the  ruins  ot 
the  aristocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so  many,  as  well  as 
recent,  and  their  services  in  recovering  the  kingdom  so  splendid,  as  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  moderation  and  caution,  ouch,  however, 
was  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired  by  the  pn^ress  of  its  anus 
against  the  English,  and  so  much  was  the  power  of  the  nobility  diminished, 
that,  without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made  mnovations  of  great  consequence 
in  the  constitution.  He  not  onlv  established  that  formidable  body  of  regular 
troops  which  has  been  mentionea,  but  he  was  the  first  monarch  of  France  who 
by  ms  royal  edict,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  states-general  of  the  king- 
dom, levied  an  extraordinary  subsidy  on  his  people.  He  prevailed  likewise 
with  his  subjects  to  render  several  taxes  perpetual  which  bad  formerly  been 
imposed  occasionalljr  and  exacted  during  a  short  time.  By  means  of  aU  these 
innovations  he  acqiiired  such  an  increase  of  power,  and  extended  his  preroga- 
tive so  far  beyond  its  ancient  Umits,  that,  from  being  the  most  dependent 
prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  came  to  possess,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  a  degree  of  authority  which  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors haa  enjoyed  for  several  a*;es.» 

That  plan  of  humbling  the  nobility  which  Charles  began  to  execute,  his  son 
Louis  XL  carried  on  witn  a  bolder  spirit  and  with  greater  success.  Louis  was 
formed  bv  nature  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  at  whatever  period  he  had  been  called 
to  ascend,  the  throne,  his  reign  must  have  abounded  with  schemes  to  oppress 
his  people  and  to  render  his  o>vn  power  absolute.  Subtle,  unfeeling,  cruel,  a 
stranger  to  every  principle  of  integrity,  and  regardless  of  decency,  he  scorned 
all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  nonour  or  the  desire  of  fame  imposes  even 
upon  ambitious  men.  Sagacious,  at  the  same  time,  to  discern  what  ne  deemed 
his  true  interest^  and  influenced  by  that  alone,  he  was  capable  of  pursuing  it 
with  a  persevenng  industry,  and  of  adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  ^irit, 
from  which  no  object  could  divert  and  no  danger  could  deter  him. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  they  were  fatal  to 
the  privUeges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  all  the  departments  of  government 
with  new  men,  and  often  with  persons  whom  he  called  from  the  lowest  as  wdl 
as  the  most  despised  fimctions  in  life  and  raised  at  pleasure  to  stations  d 
great  power  or  trust.  These  were  his  only  confidants,  whom  he  consulted  in 
lorming  his  plans,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  execution  of  them ;  while 
the  nobles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the  favourites,  and  the  ministers 
of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such  studied  and  mortifying  nc^ect 
that,  if  they  would  not  submit  to  follow  a  court  in  which  they  appecffed  with- 
out any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power,  they  were  obliged  to  retke  to  their 
castles,  where  they  remained  unemployed  and  forgotten.    Not  satisfied  with 

*  BooUlnTilliei^  Histoire  da  Goaveme-  torn.  xv.  pp.  331,  etc,  389 ;  torn.  xvl.  p.  324. 
ment  de  France,  Lettre  xii.  —Variations  de  U  Monarcble  Fran^otse,  torn. 

*  Uistoire  de  France  par  Velly  et  TilUreC,       UL  p.  162. 
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haTio^  rradered  the  nobles  of  less  consideration  by  taking  ont  of  their  hands 
^  8<Me  direction  of  afl^ftirs,  Louis  added  insult  to  neglect,  and,  by  violating 
their  most  valuable  privileges,  endeavoured  to  degrade  the  order  ana  to  reduce 
the  members  of  it  to  the  same  level  with  other  subjects.  Persons  of  the 
highest  rank  among  them,  if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes  or  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper,  were  persecuted  with 
ligour  from  which  all  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  nobility  had  hitherto  been 
exempt ;  tiiey  were  tried  by  juoges  who  had  no  rifi'ht  to  take  cognizance  of 
their  actions,  and  were  subjected  to  torture^  or  condemned  to  an  ignominious 
death,  without  regard  to  their  birth  or  condition.  The  people,  accustomed.to 
see  the  blood  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  shed  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  m  dungeons  and  carried  about 
in  cases  of  iron,  be«ui  to  view  the  nobilitv  with  less  reverence  than  formerly, 
and  looked  up  with  terror  to  the  royal  authority,  which  seemed  to  have 
humbled  or  annihilated  every  other  iK)wer  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oi>pression  might  rouse  the  nobles, 
whom  the  rigour  of  his  government  had  intimidated,  or  that  self-preservation 
might  at  last  teach  them  to  imite,  dexterously  scattered  amon^  them  the 
seras  of  discordj  and  industriously  fomented  those  ancient  animosities  between 
the  great  famihes,  which  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  emulation  natural  to  the 
feudal  government  had  originally  kindled  and  still  kept  aUve.  To  accomplish 
this,  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  all  the  mysteries  and  rennements  of  his  fraudu- 
tent  pdicy,  were  employed,  and  with  such  success  that,  at  a  jimcture  which 
reauired  the  most  strenuous  efforts  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  union,  the 
nobles  never  acted,  except  during  one  short  sally  of  resentment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  either  with  vigour  or  in  concert. 

As  he  stripped,  the  nobility  of  their  privileges,  he  added  to  the  power  and 
prerogative  A  the  crown.  In  order  to  have  at  command  such  a  body  of 
soldiers  as  might  be  sufficient  to  crush  any  force  that  his  disaffected  subjects 
could  draw  toother,  he  not  only  kept  on  foot  the  regular  troops  which  his 
father  had  raised^  but,  besides  augmenting  their  number  considerably,  he 
toc^  into  his  pay  six  thousand  Swis&  at  that  time  the  best  disciplined  and  most 
formidable  infantry  in  Europe.'  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  tyrants,  he 
confided  in  these  foreign  mercenaries^  as  the  most  devoted  instruments  of 
^pression,  and  the  most  faithful  guardians  of  the  power  which  he  had  usurped. 
That  they  might  be  readv  to  act  on  the  shortest  warning,  he,  during  the 
latter  yeurs  of  his  reign,  kept  a  considerable  body  of  them  encamped  in  one 
place.* 

Great  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  additional 
establishment,  but  to  supply  the  sums  employed  in  the  various  enterprises 
which  the  restless  activity  of  his  genius  prompted  him  to  undertake.  But  the 
prerogative  that  his  father  had  assumed  of^  levying  taxes  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  states-general,  which  he  was  careful  not  only  to  retain,  but 
to  extmd,  enabled  him  to  provide  in  some  measure  for  the  increasing  charges 
of^vemment. 

What  his  prerogative,  enlarged  as  it  was,  could  not  fumisk  his  address 
procured.  BTe  was  the  nrst  monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method 
of  manadng  those  great  assemblies  in  which  the  feudal  policy  had  vested  the 
power  df  granting  subsidies  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  taught  other 
princes  the  fatal  art  of  hymning  their  attack  on  public  liberty  by  corrupting 
the  source  from  which  it  should  flow.    By  exerting  all  his  power  and  address 

*  H^.  de  ComioM,  torn.  1.  p.  367.-*DAn.,  *  M^m.  de  Oomines,  torn.  L  p.  38L 

Hist,  de  la  IfUke  Fran^otoe,  torn.  L  p.  182. 
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in  inflaencma;  the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribin^g  or  overawing  the 
members^  ana  by  various  changes  which  he  artfully  made  in  the  form  of  thevc 
deliberations,  Louis  acquired  such  entire  direction  of  these  assemblies  that, 
from  being  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  privileges  and  property  of  the  people, 
he  rendered  them  tamely  subservient  toward  promoting  the  most  odious 
measures  of  his  reign.*  As  no  power  remained  to  set  bounds  to  his  exactions, 
he  not  only  continued  all  the  taxes  imposed  bv  his  father,  but  he  made  great 
additions  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum  tnat  appeared  astonishing  to  hia 
contemporaries.* 

Kor  was  it  the  power  alone  or  wealth  of  the  crown  that  Louis  increased :  he 
extended  its  territories  by  acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  possession 
of  Roussillon  by  purchase ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  tne  will  of 
Charles  de  Anjou  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  he  seised  with  a 
strong  hand  Burgundy  and  ArtoiSj  which  had  belonged  to  that  princa  Thus, 
during  the  course  of  a  single  rei^  France  was  formed  into  one  compact 
kingdom,  and  the  steady,  unrelentmg  policy  of  Louis  XL  not  only  subdued 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  nobles,  but  established  a  species  of  govern- 
ment scarcely  less  absolute  or  less  terrible  than  Eastern  denwtism. 

But,  fatal  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  the 
authority  which  he  acquired,  the  resources  of  which  he  became  master,  and 
his  freedom  from  restraint  in  concerting  lus  plans  as  well  as  in  executing 
them,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  enterprising.  Louis  negotiated  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  ;  he  observed  the  motions  of  all  his  neighbours ;  he  engaged, 
either  as  principal  or  as  an  auxiliary^  in  every  great  transaction  ;  his  resolu- 
tions were  prompt,  his  operations  vigorous ;  and  upon  every  emergence  he 
could  call  forth  mto  action  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom.  From  the  era  of 
his  reign,  the  kings  of  France,  no  longer  fettered  and  circumscribed  at  home 
by  a  jealous  nobiuty.  have  exerted  themselves  more  abroad,  have  formed  more 
extensive  schemes  oi  forei^  conquests,  and  have  carried  on  war  with  a  spirit 
and  vigour  long  unknown  m  Europe. 

The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviting  not  to  be  imitated  by  other 
princes.  Henry  YII.,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  England, 
formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  his  own  prerogative  bv  breaking  the  power  of 
the  nobility.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  undertook  to  execute  it  were 
less  favourable  than  those  which  induced  Charles  YII.  to  make  the  same 
attempt ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  it  was  very  different  from 
that  of  Louis  XL  Charles,  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  En^ish, 
by  the  merit  of  having  expelled  them  out  of  so  many  provinces,  had  establishea 
himself  so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his  people  as  encouraged  him  to  make 
bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient  constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis 
broke  through  every  barrier,  and  endeavoured  to  surmount  or  to  remove  every 
obstacle  that  stood  in  his  way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed 
title ;  a  popular  faction  was  ready  every  moment  to  take  arms  against  him  ; 
and  after  long  civil  wars,  during  which  tne  nobility  had  often  displayed  their 
power  in  creating  and  deposing  kings,  he  felt  that  the  regal  authority  had 
oeen  so  much  relaxed,  and  that  ne  hM.  entered  into  po^ession  of  a  prerogative 
80  much  abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  on  his  measures  deliberately 
and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that  for- 
midable structure  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  force    His  schemes, 

*  M^m.  de  Comfnes,  torn.  1.  p.  136.— Chra-  former  had  in  paj  9000  caralrr  and  16»OO0 
niqne  Scandaletme,  Ibid.,  torn.  il.  p.  71.  infantry.    Tbe  laUer  angmented  the  caralry 

*  Mem.  de  Comincs,  torn.  i.  p.  334.— Charles  to  16,000,  and  the  infuitry  to  25,000.  Ibid.» 
VII.  levied  taxeti  to  the  amount  of  1,800,000  p.  384. 

francs;   Lonis  XL  raised  4,700,000.     The 
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thoogh  cantions  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well  concerted,  and  pro- 
dactive  in  the  end  of  ^at  effects.  By  his  laws  permitting  the  barons  to 
break  the  entails  of  their  estates  and  expose  them  to  sale ;  by  his  regulations 
to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those  numerous  oands  of 
retainers,  which  rendered  them  formidable  and  turbulent ;  by  favouring  the 
rising  power  of  the  commons ;  by  encouraging  population,  agriculture,  and 
commerce ;  by  securing  to  his  subjects,  during  a  long  reign,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessingB  which  flow  from  the  arts  of  peace ;  by  accustoming  them  to  an 
administration  of  government  under  which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadi- 
ng and  vigour,--ne  made  imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in  the  Eng- 
lish omstitation,  and  transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive  as 
rmdered  him  one  of  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe  and  capable  of  the 
greatest  and  most  vigorous  efforts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  glory  that  they  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
brought  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  penod,  the  commana  of  the 
great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  long  on  foot  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  administration,  and  the 
address  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every  incident  that  occurred 
to  humble  the  nobility  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  conspired  in 
raising  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence  and  authority  as  none  of  their  pre- 
decessors had  ever  enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which  shall  be  ex])lamed 
in  another  place,  prevented  their  attaining  the  same  pjowers  with  the  kings  of 
France  ana  England^  and  preserved  the  feudal  constitution  longer  entire  in 
Spain,  their  great  abilities  supplied  the  defects  of  their  prerogative,  and  im- 
noved  with  such  dexterity  all  the  advantages  which  they  possessed  that 
Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign  operations,  which  were  very  extensive,  with 
extraordinary  vi^ur  and  effect 

While  these  prmces  were  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  prerogative,  and 
t^dng  such  steps  towards  rendering  their  kingdoms  capable  of  acting  with 
unioQ  and  f(»rce,  events  occurred  which  called  them  forth  to  exert  the  new 
powers  which  they  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such  a  series  of 
enterprises  and  negotiations  that  the  affairs  of  all  the  considerable  nations  in 
Sorope  came  to  be  insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  a  great  pohtical 
system  was  graduallv  formed^  which  grew  to  be  an  object  of  universal  attention. 

The  first  event  which  ments  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence  in  producing 
this  diange  in  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  BoW,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  For  some  years  before 
her  father^s  death  she  had  been  considered  as  the  apparent  successor  to  his 
territories,  and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of  marrying  her  to  several  different 
princes,  with  a  view  of  alluring  them,  bv  that  offer,  to  favour  the  schemes 
which  his  resUess  ambition  was  continually  forming. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention ;  and  all 
the  advantages  of  acquiring  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most  opulent  at 
that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated,  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  were  per- 
fectly understood.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Charles  opened 
the  sQOcession,  the  eves  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe  were  turned  towards 
Mary,  and  they  felt  tnemselves  deeply  interested  in  the  choice  which  she  was 
about  to  nu^e  of  the  person  on  whom  she  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XI.,  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  the  provinces  which  she  possessed 
had  been  dismembered,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  along  the  frontier  of 
her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court  her  alliance.  He  had,  likewise, 
a  good  title  to  expect  the  favourable  reception  of  any  reasonable  proposition 
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he  should  make  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  a  princess  who  was  the  vassal 
of  his  crown  and  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  France.  There  were  only 
two  propositions,  however,  which  he  could  make  with  propriety.  The  one  was 
the  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  the  other  that  of  the  count  of  Angoul^me,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  with  the  neiress  of  Burgundy.  By  the  former,  he  would 
nave  annexed  all  her  territories  to  his  crown,  and  have  rendered  France  at 
once  the  most  respectable  monarchv  in  Europe.  But  the  great  disparity  of 
age  between  the  two  parties^  Mary  oeinfi:  twenty  and  the  dauphin  only  eight 
years  old,  the  avowed  resolution  of  the  Flemings  not  to  choose  a  master  pos- 
sessed of  such  power  as  mi^ht  enable  him  to  form  schemes  dangerous  to  their 
liberties,  together  with  their  dread  of  ^tiling  under  the  odious  and  oppressive 
^vemment  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing  this  plan  which 
it  was  vain  to  think  of  surmounting.  By  the  latter,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Mary  having  discovered  some 
indination  to  a  match  with  the  count  of  Angouldme,'  Louis  would  have  pre- 
vented the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  from  being  conveyed  to  a 
rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  splendid  esiablishment  for  the  count  <^ 
Angouldme  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would  have  extorted  from  him,  conces- 
sions highly  beneficial  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  Louis  had  been  accus- 
tomed 80  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a  crooked  and  insidious  policy  that  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  what  was  obvious  and  simple,  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice 
and  refinement  that  he  came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object 
than  merelv  as  the  means  of  conducting  afijurs.  From  this  principle,  no  less 
than  from  nis  unwillingness  to  aggrandize  any  of  his  own  subiects,  or  from  his 
desire  of  oppressing  the  house  of  jBurgimdy,  which  he  hated,  he  neglected  the 
course  which  a  prince  less  able  and  artful  would  have  taken,  and  followed  one 
more  suited  to  his  own  genius. 

He  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  arms,  master  of  those  provinces 
which  Mary  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  push  his  conquests  into 
her  other  territories  while  he  amused  her  with  insistmg  continuallY  on  the 
impracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  prosecuting  this  plan  he  displayed 
wonderful  talents  and  industry,  and  exhibited  such  scenes  of  treachery,  false- 
hood, and  cruelty  as  are  amazing  even  in  the  history  of  Louis  XL  Imme- 
diately upon  the  death  of  Charles  he  put  his  troops  in  motion  and  advanced 
towards  the  Netherlands.  He  corrupted  the  leading  men  in  the  provinces  of 
Burgundy  and  Artois,  and  seduced  them  to  desert  their  sovereign.  He  got 
admission  into  some  of  the  frontier  towns  by  bribing  the  governors  ;  the  eates 
of  others  were  opened  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  with  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  negotiated  with  Mary ;  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her 
subjects,  he  betrayed  to  them  her  most  important  secrets.  He  carried  on  a 
private  correspondence  with  the  two  ministers  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and 
then  communicated  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  them  to  the  states 
of  Flanders,  who,  enraged  at  their  perfidy,  brought  them  immediately  to  trial, 
tortured  them  with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  their  sovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  of  all  that  the  ministers  had  done, 
theybeheaded  them  in  her  presence.* 

While  Louis,  by  his  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  monarch,  was  securing 
thepossession  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  the  states 
of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  sovereign  and  his  son  Maximilian, 
archduke  of  Austria.  The  illustrious  birth  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  hi^b 
dignity  of  which  he  had  the  prospect,  rendered  the  alliance  honourable  for 
*  M6m.  de  Oominea.  torn.  L  p.  3(8.  •  Ibid.,  Ur.  v.  dup.  Ifi^  p.  309,  etc 
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Mary,  wbile,  from  the  distance  of  his  hereditary  territories  and  the  scantiness' 
of  his  revenues,  his  power  was  so  inconsiderable  as  did  not  excite  the.  jealousy 
or  fear  of  the  FTemings.    [1477.] 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  capnce  of  his  temper  and  the  excess  of  his  refinements, 
put  the  house  of  Austria  in  possession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  By  this 
aamisition  the  foundation  of  the  future  ^ndeur  of  Charles  V.  was  laid,  and 
he  oecame  master  of  those  territories  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  most 
formidable  and  decisive  operations  against  France.  Thus,  too^  the  same 
monarch  who  first  united  the  interior  force  of  France,  ahd  established  it  on 
such  a  footing  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  contributed, 
far  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival  power,  which  during  two  cen- 
turies has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed  the  arms,  and  checked  the  progress 
of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  expedition 
of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy.  This  occasioned  revolutions  no  less  memorable ; 
produced  'alterations,  both  in  the  military  and  political  system,  which  were 
^more  immediately  perceived ;  roused  the  states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts, 
and  blended  their  affairs  and  interests  more  closely  together.  The  mild  ad- 
ministration of  Charles,  a  weak  but  generous  prince,  seems  to  have  revived 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French  nation,  which  the  rigid  despotism  of  Louis 
XI^  ms  father,  had  depressed  and  almost  extinguished.  The  ardour  for 
military  service,  natural  to  the  French  nobility,  returned,  and  their  young 
monarch  was  impatient  to  distinguish  his  reign  oy  some  splendid  enterprise. 
While  he  was  uncertain  towards  what  quarter  he  should  turn  his  arms,  the 
soficitations  and  intrigues  of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  in&mous  on  account 
of  his  crimes  than  eminent  for  his  abilities,  determined  his  choice.  Ludovico 
^orza,  having  formed  the  desipn  of  deposing  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  of  placing  himself  on  the  ducal  throne,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combina- 
^n  of  the  Italian  powers  to  oppose  this  measure  and  to  support  the  injured 
prince,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance,  that  he 
saw  we  necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The  king  of 
France  was  the  person  to  whom  he  applied ;  and,  without  disclosing  his  own 
intentions,  he  laboured  to  prevail  with  nim  to  march  into  Ital^  at  the  head  of 
a  powerfol  army,  in  order  to  seize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to  which  Charles  had 
pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  right  to  that  kingdom,  claimed 
by  the  Angevin  family,  had  been  conveyed  to  Louis  XI.  by  Chanes  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Maine  and  rrovence.  But  tHat  sagacious  monarch,  though  he  took 
immediate  possession  of  those  territories  of  which  Charles  was  really  master, 
totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a  kinpjdora  over  which  another  prince 
reigned  in  tranquillity,  and  uniformly  declined  involving  himself  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  Italian  politics.  His  son,  more  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate, 
embarked  eagerly  in  this  enterprise,  and,  contemning  all  the  remonstrances 
ol  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  prepared  to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost 
vigour.    [1494.1 

The  power  which  Charles  possessed  was  so  great  that  he  reckoned  himself 
equal  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  father  had  transmitted  to  him  such 
an  ample  prero^tive  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his  kingdom.  He 
himsen  had  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  his  prudent 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  which  rendered  him  master  of  that 
province,  the  last  of  the  great  fiefs  that  remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown. 
He  soon  assembled  forces  which  he  thought  sufficient ;  and  so  impatient  was 
he  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a  conqueror  that,  sacrificing  what  was  real  for 
what  was  chimerical,  he  restored  Boussillon  to  Ferdinand  and  gave  up  part  of 
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his  father's  aoquisitionB  m  Artois  to  Maximilian^  with  a  view  of  indndng  these 
princes  not  to  molest  France  while  he  was  carrymg  on  his  operations  in  Italy. 

But  so  different  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century  from  those  which  we  shall  behold  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that 
the  army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  enterprise  did  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  train  of  artillery,  however,  the  ammunition,  and 
warlike  stores  of  every  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  considerate  as  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modem  war.* 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist  them. 
The  Italian  powers,  having  remained  during  a  long  period  undisturbed  by  the 
invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  had  formed  a  svstem  with  respect  to  their 
affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  order  to  adjust  the 
interests  and  balance  the  power  of  the  different  states  into  whidi  Italy  was 
divided,  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  and  endless  negotiations  with  each 
other,  which  they  conducted  with  all  the  subtlety  of  a  refining  and  deceitful 

Sohcv.  Their  contests  in  the  field,  when  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  were 
ecided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent  and  bloodless  victories.  Upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  daneer  which  now  impended,  they  had  recourse  to  the  arts 
wmch  they  had  studied,  and  employed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order 
to  avert  it.  But,  this- proving  meffectual,  their  bands  of  effeminate  merce> 
naries,  the  only  military  force  that  remained  in  the  coimtry,  being  fit  only  for 
the  parade  of  service,  were  terrified  at  the  aspect  of  real  war  and  shrunk  at  its 
approacL  The  impetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresistible. 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  Rome  opened  their  gates  as  the  French  army  advanced. 
The  prospect  of  this  dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with  snch 
panic  terror  that  he  died  (if  we  may  beUeve  historians)  of  the  fnght  Another 
abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pusillanimous  spirit  A  third  fled  out  of 
his  dominions  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan  frontiers. 
Charles,  after  marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps  with  as  mudi 
rapidity  and  almost  as  tittle  opposition  as  if  he  had  been  on  a  progress  through 
his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Nicies,  and  intimi- 
dated or  gave  law  to  every  power  in  Italy. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition'that  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  great  exertion  of  those  new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe  had 
acquired  and  now  began  to  exercise.  Its  effects  were  no  less  considerable  than 
its  success  had  been  astonishing.  The  Italians,  unable  to  resist  the  impression 
of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  permitted  him  to  hold  on  his  course 
undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  tnat  no  single  power  which  they  could 
rouse  to  action  was  an  equal  match  for  a  monarch  who  ruled  over  sudi  exten- 
sive territories  and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  martial  people,  but  a  confederacy 
might  accomplish  what  the  separate  members  of  it  durst  not  attempt  To  this 
expedient,  the  only  one  that  remained  to  detiver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the 
yoke,  they  had  recourse.  While  Charles  inconsiderately  wasted  his  time  at 
Naples  in  festivals  and  triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly 
dreaming  of  future  conc^uests  in  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now 
aspired,  they  formed  agamst  him  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the 
Italian  states,  supported  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Ara^on.  The  union  of  so  many  powers,  who  suspended  or  forgot  all  their 
particular  animosities  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against  an  enemy  who 
nad  become  formidable  to  them  al^  awakened  Charles  from  his  thoughtless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  France.  An 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready  to  obstruct 
•  M6x6ny.  UlBt^  torn.  U.  p.  77T. 
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his  march ;  and  though  the  French,  with  a  daring  courage  which  more  than 
countar?ailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through  that  great  body  and 
gained  a  victory  which  opened  to  their  monarch  a  siSe  passage  into  his  own 
territories,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  conc^uests  in  Ital;r  in  as  snort  a  time  as  it 
had  taken  to  acquire  them ;  and  the  political  system  m  that  country  resumed 
the  same  appearance  as  before  his  invasion. 

The  sudaen  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have  instructed 
the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  eruption  of  the  French  had 
disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
iffiurs  of  Europe,  the  maxims  of  that  political  science  which  had  hitherto  be^i 
wplied  only  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  petty  states  in  their  own  country. 
They  had  discovered  the  method  of  preventing  any  monarch  from  rising  to  such  - 
a  degree  of  power  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  general  liberty,  and  had  mani- 
fested the  importance  of  attending  to  that  great  secret  in  modem  policy,  the 
preservation  of  a  proper  distribution  of  power  among  all  the  members  of  the 
sjstem  into  which  the  states  of  Europe  are  formed.  During  all  the  wars  of 
which  Italy  from  that  time  was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostile  operations 
which  the  imprudence  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
carried  on  in  that  country,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  that  period  at  which  the  suosequent  history  commences, 
the  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  power  between  the  contending  parties 
became  the  mat  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of  Italy.  Nor  was  the 
idea  confined  to  them.  Self-preservation  taught  other  powers  to  adopt  it.  It 
grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal.  From  this  era  we  can  trace  the  progress 
of  that  intercourse  between  nations  which  has  linked  the  powers  of  Europe  so 
closely  together,  and  can  discern  the  operations  of  that  provident  policy  which 
daring  peace  ^lards  against  remote  and  contingent  dangers,  and  in  war  has 
prevented  rapid  and  destructive  conouests. 

TiuB  was  not  the  only  effect  of  the  operations  which  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  carried  on  in  Italy.  They  contributed  to  render  general  such  a  change 
as  the  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops,  and  obliged  all 
the  princes  who  appeared  on  this  new  theatre  of  action  to  put  the  military 
force  of  their  kingaoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of  France.  When 
the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  from  the  countries  which  maintained  the 
contest,  the  service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to  be  of  any  use,  and  the 
necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly  trained  to  arms  and  kept  in  constant 
pay  came  at  once  to  be  evident  When  Charles  VIII.  marched  into  Italy,  his 
cavalry  was  entirely  composed  of  those  companies  of  gendarmes  embodied  by 
Charies  VI L  and  continued  by  Louis  XI. ;  his  infantry  consisted  partly  of 
Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons,  and  partly  of  Gascons,  armed  and  disciplined  after 
the  Swiss  model.  To  these  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Germans,  well  known 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  by  the  name  of  the  black  bands.  But  neither  of  these 
monarchs  made  any  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
military  force  which  they  might  have  commanaed  in  virtue  of  the  ancient 
institutions  in  their  kingdom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they 
be^an  to  act  in  Italy,  employed  similar  instruments,  and  trusted  the  execution 
of  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

This  innovation  in  the  military  system  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  the  custom  of  employing  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion  of 
introducing.  The  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  different  from  those 
of  other  European  nations.  Dunng  their  long  and  violent  struggles  in  defence 
of  their  liberties  against  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  armies,  like  those  of  other 
considerable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heai/y-armed  cavaliy,  the  Swiss  found 
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that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  their 
country,  at  that  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  ot  facing  the  enemy.  Necessity 
compelled  them  to  place  all  their  confidence  in  infantry  ;  and.  in  order  to  render 
it  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of  cavalry,  the^r  save  tne  soldiers  breast- 
plates and  helmets  as  defensive  armour,  together  with  long  spears,  halberds, 
and  heavy  swords  as  weapons  of  offence.  Tnev  formed  them  into  large  batta- 
lions, ranged  in  deep  and  close  array,  so  that  tney  could  present  on  every  side 
a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy. ^*  Tne  men-at-arms  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  solid  strength  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  all  their 
attempts  to  conquer  Switzerland.  It  broke  the  Burgundian  gendarmerie, 
which  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation ; 
and  when  first  caUed  to  act  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  every 
enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose  it  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive  effect 
of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  restored  that  service  to 
reputation,  and  gradually  re-established  the  opinion,  which  had  been  long 
exploded,  of  its  superior  unportance  in  the  operations  of  war.  But,  the  glory 
whidi  the  Swiss  had  acquired  having  inspired  them  with  such  high  ideas  at 
their  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  frequently  rendered  them  mutinous  and 
insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became  weary  of  depending  on  the 
caprice  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards  the 
improvement  of  then*  national  infantry. 

The  German  powers,  having  the  command  of  men  whom  nature  has  endowed 
with  that  steady  courage  and  persevering  strength  which  form  them  to  be 
soldiers,  soon  modelled  uieir  troops  in  such  a  manner  that  they  vied  with  the 
Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour. 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more  slowly  and  with  ^^reater  difficulty, 
accustomed  the  impetuous  spirit  of  their  people  to  subordination  and  discipline, 
and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their  national  infontry  respectable  that  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL  several  gentlemen  of  high  rank  had  so  far 
abandoned  their  ancient  ideas  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  that  service." 

The  Sjxaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  ditticult  to  employ  any  other  than 
their  national  troops  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the  chief  scene 
of  their  operations  in  that  country,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss  discipline,  but 
improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a  proper  number  of  soldiers,  armed  with  heavy 
muskets,  in  their  tiattalions,  and  thus  formed  that  famous  body  of  infantiy 
which  during  a  century  and  a  half  was  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  EuropHS. 
The  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the  number  of  their  cavahry,  and,  in 
imitation  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  brought  the  strength  of  their 
armies  to  consist  in  foot-soldiers.  From  this  period  the  nations  of  Eurqpe 
have  carried  on  war  with  forces  more  adapted  to  every  species  of  service,  more 
capable  of  acting  in  every  country,  and  better  fitted  both  for  making  conquests 
and  for  preserving  them. 

As  their  efforts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Europe  to  these  improvements  in 
the  art  of  war,  they  gave  them  likewise  the  first  idea  of  the  expense  with  which 
it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long  continuance,  and  accustomed 
every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary  for  supporting 
it.  "While  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  while  armies  were  com- 
posed of  military  vassals  called  forth  to  attack  some  neighbouring  power  and 
to  perform  in  a  short  campaign  the  services  which  they  owed  to  their  soverdgn, 
the  expense  of  war  was  extremely  moderate.    A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince 

'   >*  Machiavel's  Art  of  Wat,  b.  ii.  chop.  U.       *•  "  Brantfime,  torn.  x.  p.  18.  —  Ukm.  d«. 
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to  begin  and  to  finish  his  greatest  military  operations.  Bat  when  Italy  became 
the  theatre  on  which  the  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiority,  the  pre- 
parations requisite  for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept 
constantly  on  foot,  their  subsistence  in  a  foreign  country,  the  sieges  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  towns  to  be  defended,  swelled  the  charges  of  war 
immensely,  and.  by  creating  demands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multipUed 
taxes  in  every  kingdom.  The  progress  of  ambition,  however,  was  so  rapid, 
and  princes  extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to 
establish  funds  proportional  to  the  increase  of  expense  which  tiiese  occasioned. 
When  Charles  VllL  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requisite  for  carrying  on  that 
enterprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  accustomed  to  contri- 
bate  lor  the  support  of  government  that  before  he  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Italy  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources  of  which  his 
extensive  prerogative  gave  him  the  command  were  at  an  end.  As  he  durst 
not  venture  to  lay  any  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed  ahready  with  the 
weisht  of  unusual  burdens,  the  only  expedient  that  remained  was  to  borrow 
of  me  Genoese  as  much  money  as  might  enable  him  to  continue  his  march. 
Bat  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufticient  sum  without  consenting  to  pay  annually 
the  exorbitant  interest  of  forty-two  livres  for  every  hundred  that  he  received." 
We  may  observe  the  same  disproportion  between  the  efforts  and  revenues  of 
other  princes,  his  conteroporanes.  From  this  period  taxes  went  on  increas- 
ing ;  and  during  the  reien  of  Charles  Y.  such  sums  were  levied  in  every  state 
as  would  have  appeared  enormous  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbitant  exactions  of  modem 
times. 

The  last  transaction,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  that  merits  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  league  of 
Cambray.  To  humble  the  repubUc  of  Venice  and  to  diviae  its  territories  was 
tiie  object  of  all  the  powers  who  united  in  this  confederacy.  The  civil  consti- 
tution of  Venice,  established  on  a  firm  basis,  had  suffered  no  considerable 
alteration  for  several  centuries  ;  during  which  the  senate  conducted  its  affairs 
by  ntfixims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  vigorous,  and  adhered  to  these  with 
a  uniform,  consistent  spirit  which  gave  that  commonwealth  great  advantage 
over  other  states,  whose  views  and  measures  changed  as  often  as  the  form  of 
their  government,  or  the  persons  who  administered  it  By  these  unintermitted 
exertions  of  wisdom  and  valour  the  Venetians  enlarged  the  dominions  of  their 
commonwealth  until  it  became  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy ;  while 
their  extensive  commerce,  the  useful  and  curious  manufactures  winch  they 
carried  on,  together  with  the  lai^e  share  which  they  had  acquired  of  the 
lucrative  commerce  with  the  East,  rendered  Venice  the  most  opulent  state  in 
£un^)e. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  Italian  neigh- 
bours. Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest  monarchs,  who 
could  not  vie  with  many  of  their  private  citizens  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture,  or  in  splendour  and 
elegance  of  living."  Julius  II.,  whose  ambition  was  superior,  and  his  abilities 
equal,  to  those  of  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne,  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  Icaffue  against  the  Venetians,  and  endeavoured,  by  applying  to 
thoee  paraions  which  1  have  mentioned,  to  persuade  other  princes  to  join  it. 
By  working  upon  the  fears  oi  the  Italian  powers,  and  upon  the  avarice  of 
several  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps,  he  induced  tnem,  in  concurrence  with 

"  Memoirea  de  Comiocs,  lib.  tU.  c.  0,  p.  "  neliani  Oratio,  tpud  Ooldastmn,  in  Polit. 

440.  Imperial.,  p.  180. 
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other  causes,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  to  form  one  of  the  most 
powerful  confederacies  that  Europe  had  ever  oeheld,  against  those  haughty 
republicans. 

The  emi)eror,  the  king  of  France,  the  kins^  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
principals  in  the  league  of  Oambray,  to  which  almost  all  the  i)rincee  of  Italy 
acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  the  spoils  of 
a  state  which  they  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction.  The  Venetians 
might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force ;  but,  with  a  pre- 
sumptuous rashness  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  course  of  their 
history,  they  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour  of  the  French 
rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  repubUc ;  and 
the  fatal  battle  of  Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the  armv  on  which  they  rdied 
for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which  they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical 
territories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towns  of  which  they  had  got  possession 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions.  Maximilian,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced  towards  Venice  on  the  one  side.  The 
French  pusned  their  conquests  on  the  other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  by 
so  many  enemies,  and  left  without  one  ally,  sunk  from  the  height  of  presump- 
tion to  the  depths  of  despair,  abandoned  all  their  territories  on  the  continent, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge  and  the  only  place 
which  they  hoped  to  preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The  memberB 
of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  they  were  en^ed  in  seizing  their  i^ey, 
began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revive  as  soon  as  they 
had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it  When  the  Venetians  observed  these  symptoms 
of  distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon  them :  tne  spirit 
natural  to  their  counsels  returned ;  they  resumed  such  wisdom  and  firmness 
as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence  and  dejection ;  they 
recovered  part  of  the  territory  which  they  had  lost ;  they  appeased  the  pope 
and  Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their  favour ;  and  at  length  dis- 
solved the  confederacy  which  had  brought  their  commonwealth  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

Julius,  elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a  league  which  he  himself  had 
planned,  and  imagining  that  nothing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake, 
conceived  the  idea  of  expelling  every  foreign  power  out  of  Italy,  and  bent  all 
the  force  of  his  mind  towards  executing  a  scheme  so  well  suited  to  his  enter- 
prising genius.  He  directed  his  first  attack  against  the  French,  who,  on  many 
accounts,  were  more  odious  to  the  Italians  than  any  of  the  foreigners  who  had 
acquired  dominion  in  their  country.  By  his  activity  and  address,  he  prevailed 
on  most  of  the  powers  who  had  joined  m  the  lea^e  of  Oambray  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  king  of  France,  their  former  alfy,  and  engaged  Henry  VIIL, 
who  had  lately  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  their  operations  by 
invading  France.  Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  and 
unexpected  confederacy  with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried 
on,  during  several  campaigns,  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in 
Picardy,  with  alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  lengthy  by  the  variety  as  well 
as  extent  of  his  operations,  unable  to  withstand  a  confederacy  which  brought 
against  him  superior  force,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  acting  with  perse- 
verance, Louis  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace  with 
his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of 


everything  which  the 

French  had  acauired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of  IVIilan  and  a  few  inconsider- 
able towns  in  tnat  duc^y. 
The  various  negotiations  carried  on  during  this  busy  period,  and  the  different 
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oombinations  fonned  among  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with  each  other, 
greatly  increased  that  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  Europe  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  (me  effect  of  the  events  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  while  the 
greatness  of  the  objects  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  the  distant  expedi- 
tioDs  which  thej  undertook,  as  well  as  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  contest 
in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exert  themselves  with  a  vigour  and 
peiseverance  unlmown  in  the  preceding  ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  history  will  exhibit  as  well  as  the 
Tariety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distinguish  the  period  to 
which  it  extends,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambition,  to  the  abilities, 
or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  Y.  and  of  Francis  I.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe 
had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the  internal  administration  of 
government,  and  princes  had  acquired  such  command  of  the  national  force 
which  was  to  be  exerted  in  foreign  wars,  that  the^r  were  in  a  condition  to 
enkige  the  sphere  of  their  operations  to  multiply  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts.  Accordingly,  the  sixteenth  century 
opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its  abounding  in  great  and  interesting 
events. 


SECTION  III. 

VIKW  OP  THE  POLITICAL  COITSTTnTTION  OP  THE  PEINOIPAL  STATES  IN 
EUROPE  AT  THE  OOMMENOEMENT  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH  OENTUBT. 

lulj  At  the  Betdnnlng  of  tbe  Sixteenth  Century— The  Papal  Power— AJexander  Vl.  and 
JulloR  II. — Defects  in  Ecclesiastical  Qovemments— Venice :  its  Rise  and  Progress ;  its 
Naral  Power  and  its  Commenee— Florence— Naples  and  Sicily— Contest  for  its  Crown — 
Daefay  of  Milan— Lodovico  Sfbrzar-Spain ;  conquered  by  the  Vandals  and  by  the  Moors ; 
mdoally  re-c(mqaered  by  the  Christians— Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella— The  Royal 
FrerogatlTe — Constitution  of  Aragon  and  of  Castile— Internal  Disorders — "Tbe  Huly 
Brotherhood  " — France ;  its  Constitution  and  Qovemment — ^The  Power  of  its  Early  Kings — 
Govemment  becomes  purely  Monarchical,  though  restrained  by  the  Nobles  and  the  Parlia- 
ments—The German  Empire— Power  of  the  Nobles  and  of  the  Clersy— Contests  between 
the  Popes  and  the  Emperorfr— Decline  of  Imperial  Authority— Total  Change  of  Government 
— llazlmilian— The  real  Power  and  Revenues  of  the  Emperors,  contrasted  with  their  Pre- 
tensions—Complication of  DiiBculties — Origin  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  its  Character— Ilie 
Janiiartes— Solyman. 

Havuig  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and^  events  the  influence  of 
which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  contributed  either  to  improve 
internal  order  and  police  m  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
activi^,  by  giving  them  more  enture  command  of  the  force  with  which  foreign 
operations  are  carried  on,  nothing  farther  seems  requisite  for  preparing  my 
readers  to  enter,  with  full  information,  upon  penising  the  history  of  Charles  V., 
but  to  cive  a  view  of  the  political  constitution  and  form  of  civil  government  in 
each  m  the  nations  which  acted  any  considerable  part  during  that  period. 
For  as  the  institutions  and  events  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
fonned  the  people  of  Europe  to  resemble  each  other,  and  ocmducted  them  from 
barbarism  to  refinement  in  the  same  path  and  by  nearly  equal  steps,  tiiere 
were  other  drcumstanoes  which  occasioned  a  difference  in  their  political  estab- 
lishments, and  gave  rise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government  which  have 
produced  such  variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

It  is  no  less  necessary  to  become  accjuainted  with  the  latter  than  to  have 
ooQtemplated  the  former.    Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  form 
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and  genius  of  civil  ^OYernment  in  each  state,  a  great  part  of  its  transactions 
must  appear  altogetner  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  historians  of  par- 
ticular countries,  as  they  seldom  extended  their  views  farther  than  to  the 
amusement  or  instniction  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they  might  pre- 
sume that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  perfectly  under- 
stood, have  often  neglected  to  descend  into  such  details  with  respect  to  these 
as  are  sufficient  to  convey  to  foreigners  full  light  and  information  concerning 
the  occurrences  which  they  relate.  But  a  history  which  comprehends  the 
transactions  of  so  many  different  countries  would  be  extremely  imperfect 
without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitution  and  political  state  of  each.  It 
is  from  his  knowledge  of  these  that  the  reader  must  draw  those  principles 
which  will  enable  him  to  iudge  with  discernment  and  to  dedde  with  certamty 
concerning  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  regulations  in  every 
country  would  lead  to  deductions  of  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out  the 
great  hues  which  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government  is  all  that  the 
nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  poHtical  aspect  of  Italy  was 
extremely  different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  £uro{>e.  Instead  of  those 
extensive  monarchies  which  occupied  the  rest  of  the  continent,  that  delightful 
country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  states,  each  of  which  possessed 
soverei^  and  independent  jurisdiction. '  The  only  monarchy  in  Italy  was 
that  of  Naples.  Tne  dominion  of  the^  popes  was  of  a  peculiar  species,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  In  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of  government  was  established. 
Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had  assumed  no  higher  title  than  that 
of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity,  and  not  the  least  con- 
siderable DV  the  extent  of  his  territories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  juris- 
diction of  bishops  was  equal  and  co-ordinate.  They  derived,  perhaps,  some 
degree  of  consideration  from  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they  presided. 
They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-eminence  but  what  they 
acquired  by  superior  abilities  or  superior  sanctity.  .  As  Rome  had  so  long 
been  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  capital  of  the  world,  its  bishops  were  on  that 
account  entitled  to  respect ;  they  received  it ;  but  during  several  ages  they 
received,  and  even  claimed,  nothing  more.  From  these  numble  beginnings 
they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well-directed  ambition  that  they 
established  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  men,  to 
which  all  Europe  submitted  with  imphcit  obedience.  Their  claim  of  universal 
jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the  Church,  and  their  pretensions  to  infalHbility  in 
then*  decisions,  as  successors  of  St  Peter,  are  as  chimerical  as  they  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  reUgion.  But  on  these  foundations 
the  superstition  and  credulity  of  mankind  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing 
superstructure.  In  all  ecclesiastical  controversies  their  decisions  were  received 
as  the  infallible  oracles  of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plentitude  of  their  power  con- 
fined solely  to  what  was  spiritual :  they  dethroned  monarchs,  disposed  of 
crowns,  absolved  subjects  from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
laid  kingdoms  under  interdicts.  There  was  not  a  state  in  Europe  which  had 
not  been  disquieted  by  their  ambition ;  there  was  not  a  throne  which  they 
had  not  shaken,  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble  at  their  power. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  render  this  empire  absolute,  and  to  establish  it  on 
the  ruins  of  aU  civil  authority,  but  that  the  popes  should  have  possessed  such 
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a  degree  of  temporal  power  as  was  sufficient  to  second  and  enforce  their 
spiritual  decrees.  Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  .their  spiritual 
jurisdiction  was  most  extensive  and  most  revered,  their  secular  dominion  was 
extremely  limited.  They  were  powerful  pontiffs,  formidable  at  a  distance  ; 
but  thev  were  petty  princes,  without  any  considerable  domestic  force.  They 
had  early  endeavoured,  indised,  to  acquire  territorjr  by  arts  similar  to  those 
which  they  had  employed  in  extending  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Under 
pretence  of  a  donation  from  Constantino,  and  of  another  from  Charlemagne 
or  his  father  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  possession  of  some  towns  adjacent 
to  Rome.  But  these  donations  were  fictitious  and  availed  them  little.  Thet 
benefactions  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  Norman 
adventurers  who  conquered  Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Countess* 
Ma^d&  were  real,  and  added  ample  domains  to  the  holy  see. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
territory  which  they  had  acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the  holy 
see,  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  other  princes  in  Italy,  the  severely  of  a 
state  was  far  from  having  the  command  of  a  force  which  it  contained.  JDuring 
the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  powerful  nobility  or 
leaders  of  popular  factions  in  Italy  had  seized  the  government  of  different 
towns;  and,  after  strengthening  their  fortifications  and  taking  a  body  of 
mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence.  The  territory  which  the 
Church  had  gained  was  filled  with  petty  lords  of  this  kind,  wno  left  the 
pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  dominion. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  subject  t^  the  Church,  the  Roman  barons  frequently  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  twelfth  century 
an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  "  That  ^  the  function  of  ecclesiastics  was 
purely  spiritual,  they  ought  to  possess  no  property,'  and  to  claim  no  temporal 
jurisdiction,  but,  accordiugr  to  the  laudable  example  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  primitive  church,  should  subsist  wholly  upon  their  tithes,  or  upon  the 
voluntary  oblations  of  the  people."  *  This  doctrine  bein^  addressed  to  men 
who  had  beheld  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  clergy  had  prompted  them  to  contend  for  wealth  and  to  exercise  power, 
they  listened  to  it  with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who  had  felt 
most  sensibly  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments 
wiUi  such  ardour  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off'  the  yoke. 
They  endeavoured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  liberty,  by  reviving 
the  institution  of  the  Roman  senate,  in  which  they  vested  supreme  authority  ; 
committing  the  executive  power  sometimes  to  one  chief  senator,  sometimes 
to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified  with  the  name  of  The  Pa^ 
trician.  The  popes  exerted  them  with  vigour,  in  order  to  check  this 
dangerous  encroacnment  on  their  jurisdiction.  One  of  them^  finding  all  his 
aid^YOors  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified  that  extreme  gnef  cut  snort  his 
days.  Another,  having  ventured  to  attack  the  senators  at  the  head  of  some 
armed  men,  was  mortelly  wounded  in  the  fray.*  During  a  considerable 
period,  the  power  of  the  popes,  before  which  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe 
trembled,  was  circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital 
that  tiiey  durst  hardly  exert  any  act  of  authority  without  the  permission  and 
concurrence  of  the  senate. 

Encroachments  were  made  upon  the  papal  sovereignty,  not  only  by  the 

^  Otto  FrisiDgensis  de  Oestis  Frider.  Imp.,  —Id.  de  Geet.  Frid.,  lib.  i.  c.  27.— Murfttorl, 
lib.  tt.  cap.  10.  AmuOi  d'ltalia,  vol.  ix.  pp.  398-104. 

>•  Otto  FMiing.,  CbroD.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  27,  31. 
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nsurpations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  by  the  mutinous  spirit  ot  the  i)eople. 
During  Bfcventy  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  popes  fixed  their  residence 
in  Avignon.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as 
the  descendants  of  the  peoi>le  who  had  conquered  the  world  and  had  given 
laws  to  it,  were  too  high-spirited  to  submit  with  patience  to  the  delegated 
authority  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  popes  committed  the  government  of 
the  city.  On  many  occasions  they  opposed  the  execution  of  the  papal 
mandates,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innovation  or  oppression  they 
were  ready  to  take  arms  m  defence  of  their  own  immunities.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  fouli;eenth  century,  being  instigated  by  Nicholas  Rienzo,  a  man 
of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  spint,  but  of  popular  eloquence  and  an  enterprising 
ambition,  they  drove  all  the  nobihty  out  of  the  city,  established  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government,  elected  Rienzo  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
invested  him  with  extensive  authority.  But  though  the  frantic  proceedings 
of  the  tribune  soon  overturned  this  new  system,  though  the  government  of 
Rome  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient  form,  yet  every  fresh  attack  contributed 
to  weaken  the  paptd  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  turbulence  of  the  people  concurred 
with  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  nobility  in  circumscnbing  it  more 
and  more.*  Gregory  VII.  and  other  domineering  pontiffs  accomplished  those 
great  things  which  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  emperors  with  whom 
they  contended,  not  by  the  force  of  their  arms  oV  by  the  extent  of  their 
power,  but  by  the  dread  of  their  spiritual  censures  and  by  the  effect  of  their 
intrigues,  which  excited  rivals  and  called  forth  enemies  against  every  prince 
whom  they  wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  made  \>j  the  popes,  not  only  to  humble  those  usurpers 
who  lorded  it  over  the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to  break  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  These  were  long  unsuccessful.  But  at 
last  Alexander  VI..  with  a  policy  no  less  artful  than  flagitious,  subdued  or 
extirpated  most  oi  the  great  Roman  barons,  and  rendered  thejpopes  masters 
of  their  own  dominions.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Julius  II.  added  con- 
quests of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patrimony  of  8t  Peter.  Thus  the 
popes,  by  degrees,  became  powerful  temporal  princes.  TJieir  territories,  in  the 
age  01  Cnarles  V.,  were  of  greater  extent  than  at  present;  their  coimtry  seems 
to  have  been  better  cultivated,  as  well  as  more  populous ;  and,  as  they  drew 
large  contributions  from  every  part  of  Europe,  their  revenues  far  exceeded 
those  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  more  sudden 
and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  however,  was  better  adapted  to  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  dominion  than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable ;  every  new  pontiff  adopted 
the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  By  education  and  habit,  ecclesiastics  were  so 
formed  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  sunk  in  that  of  the  profession, 
and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrified  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
order.  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of  administration  might  change,  but 
the  spirit  which  conducted  them  was  always  the  same.  While  the  measures 
of  other  governments  fluctuated,  and  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied, 
the  Churdi  kept  one  end  in  view  ;  and  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit 
it  was  indebted  for  its  success  in  the  boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  numan 
ambition. 

But  in  their  civil  administration  the  popes  followed  no  such  uniform  or- 

•  Hietoire  Florentine  de  Giov.  Villanl,  II v.       Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  fii.  p.  399,  etc— Htet.  de  Nk. 
xii.  c.  89, 104,  ap.  Marat.,  Script.  Rerum  lUL,       Bieuzy,  par  M.  de  Boispreaoz,  p.  91.  etc 
▼oL  ziii.— YiU  di  Cola  di  Rienzo,  ap.  Marat., 
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eonsistent  plan.  There,  as  in  other  governments,  the  character,  the  paspions, 
and  the  interest  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs 
occasioned  a  variation  botn  in  objects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached 
the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  until  they  were  far  advanced  in  life,  a 
change  of  masters  was  more  frequent  in  the  papal  dominions  than  in  other 
states,  and^  the  political  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable  and  permanent 
Every  pope  was  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  period  during  which  he 
had  the  prospect  of  enjoying  power,  in  order  to  a^andize  his  own  family  and 
to  attain  his  private  ends  ;  and  it  was  often  the  nrst  business  of  his  successor 
to  undo  all  that  he  had  done,  and  to  overturn  what  he  had  established. 

As  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  arts,  and  early  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  policy  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  supported  its 
spuitusd  dominion,  the  popes,  in  the  conduct  of  their  temporal  aHairs,  were 
9pt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  all  their  measures  were  more  ready  to 
employ  the  refinements  of  intri^e  than  the  force  of  arms.  It  was  in  the 
pa^MJ  oonrt  that  address  and  subtlety  in  negotiation  became  a  science ;  and 
daring  the  sixteenth  century  Rome  was  considered  as  the  school  in  which  it 
might  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  decorum  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  prevented  the  popes  from 
placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies  or  from  taking  the  command  in 
person  of  the  militaiy  force  in  their  dominions,  they  were  afraid  to  arm  their 
subjects ;  and  in  all  their  operations,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  they 
trusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troopa 

As  their  power  and  dommions  could  not  descend  to  their  posterity,  the 
popes  were  less  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  schemes 
of  public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  imMor  a  short  life ; 
present  advantage  was  what  they  chiefly  studied ;  UA^^m  and  to  amass, 
rather  than  to  ameliorate,  was  their  object  Thej  erected,  perhaps,  some 
work  of  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontificate ;  they  found 
it  necessary,  at  some  times,  to  establish  useful  institutions^  in  order  to  soothe 
and  sdlence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome  ;  but  plans  oi  £:eneral  benefit  of 
^eir  subjects,  framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  were  rarely  oDJects  of  attention 
in  the  papal  policy.  The  patrimony  of  8t  Peter  was  worse  governed  than  any 
part  of  Europe ;  and  thouch  a  generous  pontiff  might  suspend  for  a  little,  or 
counteract,  the  effects  of  tnose  vices  which  are  peculiar  to  the  administration 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  disease  not  only  remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone 
on  increasing  from  age  to  age ;  ana  the  decline  of  the  state  has  kept  pace  with 
itsprogress. 

One  circumstance  farther,  concerning  the  papal  government,  is  so  singular 
as  to  merit  attention.  As  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  temporal  power  were 
united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  otner  in  their  operations,  they 
became  so  blended  together  that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them,  even  in 
ima^nation.  The  potentates  who  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  measures 
whid)  the  popes  pursued  as  tempNoral  princes  could  not  easily  divest  them- 
selves of  the  reverence  which  they  imagmed  to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  the 
Church  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  It  was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be 
brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  head  of  the  Church ;  they  were  unwilling  to 
push  their  operations  against  him  to  extremity ;  they  listened  eagerly  to  the 
first  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  ujwn 
any  terms.  Their  consciousness  of  tliis  encouraged  the  enterprising  pontiffs 
who  filled  the  papal  throne  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
engage  in  schemes  seemingly  the  most  extravagant  They  trusted  that)  if 
th&  t^nporal  power  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  with  success, 
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the  respect  paid  to  their  spiritual  dignity  would  enable  them  to  extricate 
themselves  with  facility  and  with  honour.*  But  when  popes  came  to  take 
part  more  frequently  m  the  contests  among  princes,  and  to  en£;age  as  prin- 
cipals or  auxinaries  in  every  war  kindled  in  Europe,  this  veneration  for  their 
sacred  character  began  to  abate ;  and  striking  instances  will  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing: history  of  its  being  almost  totally  extinct. 

Of  all  the  Italian  powers,  the  republic  of  Venice,  next  to  the  papal  see,  was 
most  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  commonwealth 
during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  nfth  centunr,  the  singular  situation  of 
its  capital  in  the  small  isles  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  and  the  more  singular  form  of 
its  dvil  constitution,  are  generally  known.  It  we  view  the  Venetian  ffovem- 
ment  as  calculated  for  the  order  of  nobles  alone,  its  institutions  may  oe  pro- 
nounced excellent ;  the  deliberative,  legislative,  and  executive  powers  are  so 
admirably  distributed  and  adjusted  tnat  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model 
of  political  wisdom.  But  if  we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  body  of 
people  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristocracy, 
which  lod^  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  conmiunity,  while 
it  degrades  and  oppresses  the  rest. 

The  spirit  of  government  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  si)ecies  was,  of  oours^ 
timid  and  jealous.  The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  subjects,  ana 
were  afraid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  encouraged  among  them 
arts  of  industry  and  commerce,  they  employed  them  in  manufactures  and  in 
navigation,  but  never  admitted  them  in^o  the  troops  which  the  state  kept  in 
its  pay.  The  military  force  of  the  republic  consisted  entirely  of  foreign  roerce- 
nanes.  The  command  of  these  was  never  trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they 
should  acquire  such  influence  over  the  army  as  might  endanger  the  public 
liberty,  or  become  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  as  would  make 
them  unwilling  to  return  to  the  condition  of  private  citizens.  A  soldier  of 
fortune  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  conmionwealth ;  and  to 
obtain  that  honour  was  the  great  object  of  the  Italian  cojidottieri,  or  leaders 
of  bands,  who  in  the  fifteentn  and  sixteenth  centuries  made  a  trade  of  war 
and  raised  and  hired  out  soldiers  to  different  states.  But  the  same  suspicious 
policy  which  induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adventurers  prevented 
their  placing  entire  confidence  in  them.  Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the 
senate,  accompanied  their  army  when  it  took  the  field,  with  the  appellation  of 
proveditori,  and,  like  the  field  deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  the  general  and  checked  and  controlled  him  in  all 
his  operations. 

A  commonwealth  with  such  civil  and  military  institutions  was  not  formed  to 
make  conquests.    While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its  nobles  excluded 

*  The  fnftnner  in  which  Louis  XII.  of  France  kind,  carried  it  on  Ciintlj,  and,  upon  every 

undertook  and  carried  on  war  against  Julius  fresh  advanta^,  renewed  his  proposittoDS  of 

II.  remarkably  illustrates  this  observation.  peace.    (M^zeray,  Hist,  de  France,  fol.  edit^ 

Louis  solemnly  consulted  the  clergy  of  France  1685.  torn.  i.  p.  t*52.)    I  shall  produce  another 

whether  It  was  lawful  to  take  arms  aniinst  a  proof  of  this  reverence  for  the  papal  character, 

pope  who  had  wantonly  kindled  war  in  Europe,  still  more  striking.     Guicciardini,  the  most 

and  whom  neither  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  sagacious,  perhaps,  of  all  modem  historians, 

gratitude  for  favours  received,  nor  the  decorum  and  the  boldest  in  painting  the  vices  and  am- 

of  his  character,  could  restrain  from  the  most  biUon  of  the  popes,  represents  the  death  of 

violent  actions  to  which  the  lust  of  power  Migllau,  a  Spanish  oflncer  who  was  killed 

prompts   ambitious    princes.      Though    his  during  the  siege  of  Naples,  as  a  punishment 

clergy  authorised  the  war,  yet  Anne  of  Bre-  inflicted  on  him  by  Heaven  on  account  of  his 

tagne,  his  queen,  entertained  scruples  with  having  opposed  the  setting  of  Clement  VII.  at 

regard  to  the  Liwfulness  of  it.     The  king  liberty.  Guicciaxdini,  Istoria  d'ltalla,  Oeoev.. 

himself,  from  lome  superstiUon  of  the  same  164S,  vol.  U.  lib.  IS,  p.  467, 
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from  militarj  command,  it  carried  on  its  warlike  enterprises  with  great  dis- 
td?antage.  This  ought  to  have  taught  the  Venetians  to  rest  satisfied  with 
making  self-preservation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  security,  the  objects 
of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  to  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  ambition, 
as  wen  as  kings.  When  the  Venetians  so  far  forgot  the  interior  defects  in 
their  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive  conquests,  the  fatal  blow  which  they 
received  in  the  war  excited  by  the  l^i^e  of  Cambray  convinced  them  of  the 
imorudence  and  danger  of  making  violent  eflforts  in  opposition  to  the  genius 
iDd  tendency  of  their  constitution. 

It  is  not,  nowever,  by  its  military,  but  by  its  naval  and  commercial  power 
that  the  importance  of  the  Venetian  commonwealth  must  be  estimated.  The 
latter  constituted  the  real  force  and  nerves  of  the  state.  The  jealousy  of 
eovemment  did  not  extend  to  this  department  Nothing  was  apprehended 
oroffl  this  quarter  that  could  prove  formidable  to  liberty.  The  senate  en- 
couraged the  nobles  to  trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet  They  became 
mercmuits  and  admirals.  They  increased  the  wealth  of  their  country  by  their 
indostry.  They  added  to  its  dominions  by  the  valour  with  which  they  conducted 
its  naval  armaments. 

Commerce  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  the  Venetians.  All 
the  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon  them,  not  only  for  the  conunodities  of 
the  East,  but  for  various  manufactures  fabricated  bjr  them  alone,  or  finished 
with  a  dexterity  and  ele^nce  unknown  in  other  countries.  From  this  extensive 
commerce  the  state  denved  such  immense  supplies  as  concealed  those  vices  in 
its  constitution  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot  such 
armies  as  were  not  only  an  over-match  for  the  force  which  any  of  its  neighboivs 
ooald  bring  into  the  field,  but  were  sufficient  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with 
the  powerful  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  During  its  struggles  with  the  princes 
miited  against  it  by  the  league  at  Cambray,  the  repubhc  levied  sums  which 
eren  in  the  present  age  would  be  deemed  considerable ;  and  while  the  king  of 
France  paid  the  exorbitant  interest  which  I  have  mentioned  for  the  money 
adranced  to  him,  and  the  emperor,  eager  to  borrow,  but  destitute  of  credit 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Maximilian  the  Moneyless,  the  Venetians 
raised  whatever  sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five  in  the  • 
handred.* 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  the  Venetian.  It 
partook  as  much  of  deroocratical  turoulence  and  Ucentiousness,  as  the  other  of 
aristocratical  rigour.  Florence,  however,  was  a  commercial,  not  a  miUtary 
democracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutions  was  favourable  to  commerce,  and 
the  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it  The  vast  wealth  which  the 
family  of  Medici  had  acquired  by  trade,  together  with  the  magnificence,  the 
generosit]^,  and  the  virtue  of  the  mrst  Cosmo,  gave  him  such  an  ascendant  over 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  counsels  of  his  countrymen  that  though  the  forms 
of  pc^ular  government  were  preserved,  though  the  various  departments  of 
administration  were  filled  by  magistrates  distinguished  by  the  ancient  names 
and  elected  in  the  usual  manner;  he  was  in  reality  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  in  the  station  of  a  pnvate  citizen  he  possessed  supreme  authority. 
Cosmo  transmitted  a  considerable  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendants ; 
and  during  a  grwiter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  political  state  of  Florence 
w  extremely  singular.  The  appearance  of  republican  government  subsistecL 
the  people  were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occasions  contended 
warmly  for  their  privileges ;  and  yet  they  permitted  a  single  family  to  assume 

1.  IJ^.  ^  ^  ^*?^  *****  *  Cambray.  par  M.       VeneiUna,  Ut.  tUI.  c.  16,  p.  891,  etc 
VAbM  da  fioc,  Br.  v.-Sandl.  Storia  dvUe 
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the  direction  of  their  affairs,  ahnost  as  ahsolntely  as  if  it  had  beeL  formally 
invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  Medici  concurred  with 
the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Florentines  in  putting  the  military  force  of  the 
republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other  Italian  states.  The 
troops  which  the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  by  the  condotHeri,  or  leaders  of  bands,  whom 
they  took  into  their  pay. 

Ill  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Sicily 
was  annexed,  the  feudal  government  was  establishea  in  the  same  form  and 
with  the  same  defects  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  frequent  and 
yiolent  revolutions  which  happened  in  that  monarchy  had  considerably 
increased  these  defects,  and  rendered  them  more  intolerable.  The  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  been  so  often  interrupted  or  altered,  and  so  nuuiy 
princes  of  foreign  blood  had  at  different  periods  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobility  had  lost  in  a  great  measure  that  attach- 
ment to  the  family  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  that  reverence  for  th&r 
persons,  which  in  other  feudal  kingdoms  contributed  to  set  some  bounds  to  ^e 
encroachments  of  the  barons  upon  the  royal  prerogative  and  power.  At  the 
same  time,  the  different  pretenders  to  the  crown  being  obliged  to  court 
the  barons  who  adhered  to  them  and  on  whose  support  they  depended  for  the 
success  of  their  claims,  they  augmented  their  privileges  by  liberal  concessions 
and  connived  at  their  boldest  usurpations.  Even  when  seated  on  the  throne, 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  prince  who  neld  his  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title  to  ven- 
ture on  any  step  towards  extending  his  own  power  or  circumscribing  that  (^ 
the  nobles. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  kin^om  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  of  any 
in  Europe,  and  the  authority  of  its  monarchs  the  least  extensive.  Though 
Ferdinand  I.,  who  b^an  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  though  his  son  Alphonso,  that  he  might  crush  it  at 
once  by  cutting  off  the  leaders  of  greatest  reputaticm  and  influence  among  the 
Neapolitan  barons,  ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and  cruel 
actions  recorded  in  history,  the  order  of  nobles  was  nevertheless  more  exas- 
perated than  humbled  by  their  measures. *  The  resentment  which  these  out- 
rages excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  of  the  malecontent  nobles  was  still 
so  formidable,  that  to  these  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  Charles  VIU.  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.' 

The  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  tnirteenth  century.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  IT.,  Manfred,  his  natural  son,  aspiring  to  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  murdered  his  brother,  the  emi)eror  Conrad  (if  we  may  belieye  con- 
temporary historians),  and  by  that  crime  obtained  possession  of  it*  The 
popes,  from  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  house  of  Swabia,  not  only  refused 
to  recognize  Manfrea's  title,  but  endeavoured  to  excite  against  him  some  rival 
capable  of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand.  Charles,  count  of  Anjon,  the 
brother  of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  undertook  this ;  and  he  received  from 
the  popes  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  of 
the  nolv  see.  The  count  of  Anjou's  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Man- 
fred fell  in  battle ;  and  he  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  But  soon  after, 
Charles  sullied  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty 

'  Giannone,  book  xxy\\L  dutp.  2,  vol.  11.  *  Strnv.,  Corp.  Hist.  Qenn.,  I.  481.~4ilan- 

p.  410,  etc.  none,  book  zyiU.  ch.  6. 

'  Id.,  ibid,  p.  414. 
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with  which  he  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  Conradin.  tho 
kst  prince  of  tne  bouse  of  Swabia,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Neapolitan 
crown.  That  gallant  young  prince  asserted  his  title,  to  the  last,  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  tate.  On  the  scaffold,  he  declared  Peter,  at  that 
time  prince,  and  soon  after  kin^,  of  Aragon,  who  nad  married  Manfred's  only 
daughter,  his  heir ;  and,  throwmg  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated 
that  it  might  be  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbol  bv  which  he  conveyed  all  his 
rights  to  nim.*  The  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered  to  royalty  by  the 
doith  of  Conradin  concurred  with  ms  own  ambition  in  prompting  Peter  to 
take  arms  in  support  of  the  title  which  he  had  acquired.  From  that  period 
during  almost  two  centuries  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou  contended  for 
the  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions  more  rapid,  as  well 
as  of  crimes  more  atrocious^  than  what  occur  in  the  history  of  almost  any 
other  kingdom,  monarchs  sometimes  of  the  Aragonese  line  and  sometimes  of 
the  Angevin  were  seated  on  the  throne.  At  length  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Aragon  obtained  such  firm  j)ossession  of  this  long-disputed  inheritance  that 
they  transmitted  it  quietly  to  a  bastard  branch  of  their  family."    [1434.] 

The  race  of  the  Angevin  kings,  however,  was  not  extinct,  nor  had  they 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and 
Provence,  the  heir  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to 
Louis  XI.  and  to  his  successors.  '  Charles  VIII.,  as  I  have  already  related, 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  in  order  to  prosecute  his 
daim  with  a  degree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  that  which  the  princes  from 
whom  he  derived  it  bad  been  capable  of  exerting.  The  rapid  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short  time  durinc  which  he  enjoyed  me  fruits  of 
his  success,  have  already,  been  mentioned,  and  are  well  known.  Frederic,  the 
hear  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Aragonese  family,  soon  recovered  the 
throne  of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed  him.  Louis  Xll.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Aia^n  united  against  this  prince,  whom  both,  though  for  different  reasons, 
considered  as  a  usurper,  and  agreed  to  divide  his  dominions  between  them. 
Frederic,  unable  to  resist  the  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far 
his  superior  in  power,  resigned  his  sceptre.  Louis  ^nd  Ferdinand^  though 
th^  had  concurred  in  making  the  conquest,  differed  about  the  division  of  it, 
and.  from  allies  became  enemies.  But  Gonsalvo  de  C6rdova,  partly  by  the 
exertion  of  such  military  talents  as  gave  him  a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  areeU  captain^  which  the  Spanish  historians  have  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory,  stripped  the  French  of  all 
that  they  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  secured  the  peaceable 
mssession  of  them  to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his  other  lungdoms, 
f  erdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson,  Charles  V.,  whose  right  to  possess 
them,  if  not  altogether  uncontrovertible,  seems  at  least  to  be  as  well  founded 
as  that  which  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposition  to  it." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or  interior  government  of  the 
dudiy  of  Milan  so  remarkable  as  to  require  a  particular  exphuiation.  But  as 
the  right  of  succession  to  that  fertile  province  was  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of 
ahnost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  various  competitors. 

During  the  long  and  fierce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of  the 

,  *  OUuDttone,  book  xiz.  ch.  i,  (  2.  de  SIcUe.— M^oires  de   Cominee,  Mii.  d« 

»•  IMd.,  book  xxTl.  ch.  2.  Fresnoy,  torn.  Ir.  part  tt.  p.  6. 

**  DroitB  dot  Bois  de  Fnukoe  m  Boyaimke 
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Guelf  and  Ghibelline  factions,  the  famfly  of  Visconti  rose  to  great  eminence 
among  their  fellow-citizens  of  Milan.  As  the  Visconti  had  adhered  uniformly 
to  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  interest,  they,  by  way  of  recompense,  received 
from  one  emperor  the  dignity  of  perpetuaf  vicars  of  the  empire  in  Italy  ; " 
they  were  created,  by  another,  dukes  of  Milan ;  and,  together  with  that  title, 
the  possession  of  the  city  and  its  territories  was  bestowed  upon  them  as  an 
hereditary  fief.**  John,  "king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raising 
money  which  the  calamities  of  his  rei^  obliged  him  to  employ,  condescended 
to  give  one  of  his  daughters  in  mamage  to  John  Galeazzo  ViscontL  the  first 
duke  of  Milan,  from  whom  he  had  received  considerable  sums.  Valentine 
Visconti,  one  of  the  children  of  this  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  In  their  marriage-contract, 
which  the  pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that  upon  failure  of  heirs  male  in 
the  family  of  Visconti  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of 
Valentine  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  That  event  took  place.  In  the  year 
1447,  Philip  Maria,  the  last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  Visconti-  aied. 
Various  competitors  claimed  the  succession.  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  pleaded 
his  right  to  It  founded  on  the  marriage-contract  of  his  mother,  Valentme  Vis- 
conti. Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  claimed  it  in  consequence  of  a  will  made  by 
PhiUp  Maria  in  his  favour.  The  emperor  contended  that  upon  the  extinction 
of  male  issue  in  the  family  of  Visconti  the  fief  returned  to  the  superior  lord 
and  ought  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  empire.  The  people  of  Milan,  smitten 
with  the  love  of  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed  among  the  Italian  states, 
declared  against  the  dominion  of  any  master,  and  estabUshed  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

But  during  the  struggle  among  so  many  competitors,  the  prize  for  which 
they  contended  was  seized  bv  one  from  whom  none  of  them  apprehended  anj 
danger.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuzzo  Sforza,  whom  his 
courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  powerful  of  the  Italian  condottierij  having  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  command  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his  standard,  had 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan.  Upon  this  shadow  of 
a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy,  which  he  supported  with 
such  talents  and  valour  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  ducal  throne.  The 
vurtues,  as  well  as  abilities,  with  which  he  governed,  inducing  his  subjects  to 
forget  the  defects  in  his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions  quietly  to  his  son ; 
from  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson.  He  was  murdered  by  his  grand- 
uncle  Ludovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  who  took  possession  of  the  duchy ;  and 
his  right  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investiture  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in 
the  year  1494." 

Louis  XI.,  who  took  pleasure  in  depressing  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
who  admired  the  political  abilities  of  Francis  Sforza,  would  not  permit  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  Ludovico  the  Moor  kept  up  such  a  close  connection  with  Charles  VlIL 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  the  claim  of  the  family  of  Orlears 
continued  to  lie  dormant  But  when  the  crown  of  France  devolved  on  Louis 
XII.,  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  asserted  the  rights  of  his  family  with  the 
ardour  which  it  was  natural  to  expect,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  support  them.    Ludovico^  Sforza,  incapable  of  contending  with  such 

**  Petrarch.,  £pl«t.,  ap.  Struv.,  Corp.,  I.  '*  Ripalm..  Hist.  Medio!.,  lib.  vi.  p.  654, 

625.  ap.  Struv.,  Corp.,  1.  930.— Da  Mont,  Gorpa> 

**  T^elbnit.,  God.  Jar.  Gent.  Diplom.,  vol.  U  Dlplom.,  torn.  m.  p.  il.  333,  ibid, 
p.  357. 
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a  rival,  was  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  The 
kin^,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes,  entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  soon  after, 
Lndovico,  having  been  betrayed  by  the  Swiss  in  his  pav,  was  sent  a  prisoner 
into  France,  ana  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Loches,  where  he  lay  unpitiea  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  consequence  of  one  of  the  singular  revolutions 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  history  of  the  Milanese,  his  son,  Maximilian 
Sforza,  was  placed  on  the  ducal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  But  his  successor,  Francis  I.,  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprising  tamely  to  relinquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  upon 
ihe  throne,  he  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese;  and  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  been  mor^  natursu  and  more 
just  than  that  of  any  other  competitor.    [1512.] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of  Italy.  Their 
names,  indeed,  will  often  occur  in  the  following  history.  But  the  power  of 
these  states  themselves  was  so  inconsiderable  that  their  fate  depenoed  little 
upon  their  own  efforts  ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions  which  they  underwent 
were  brought  about  rather  hj  the  operations  of  the  princes  who  attacked  or 
defended  tnem  than  by  anything  peculiar  in  their  internal  constitution. 

Of  the  great  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Spain  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  hereditary  domain  of  Charles  V.,  as  well  as 
the  chief  source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  political 
constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towards  understanding  the  transactions 
of  his  reiffn. 

The  Vandals  and  Qoths,  who  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Spain, 
established  a  form  of  ^vemment  in  that  country,  and  introduced  customs 
and  laws  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  the  other  victorious  tribes  which  aoquh^  settlements  there.  For 
some  time,  society  advanced  among  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain,  by  the 
same  steps,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  same  course,  as  in  other  European  nations. 
To  this  progress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  or 
Moors  from  Africa.  The  Goths  could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  their 
enthusiastic  valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  with  the  same 
impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  the  operations  of  their  arms.  The 
conquerors  introduced  into  the  country  in  whicn  they  settled  the  Mahometan 
religion,  the  Arabic  language,  the  manners  of  the  East,  together  with  that 
taste  for  the  arts  and  that  love  of  ele^^nce  and  splendour  which  the  Caliphs 
had  begun  to  cultivate  among  their  subjects.    [712.] 

Such  Gothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moorish  yoke  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  they  comforted 
themselves  with  enjojring  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  and  with 
maintaining  the  authority  of  their  ancient  laws.  Beins  joined  by  many  of 
the  boldest  and  most  warlike  among  their  countrymen,  they  sallied  out  upon 
the  adjacent  settlements  of  the  Moors  in  small  parties ;  but  venturing  only 
upon  short  excursions  at  first,  they  were  satisfied  with  plunaer  and  revenge, 
wiUiout  thinking  of  conquest  By  degrees  their  strength  increased,  their 
views  enlarged,  a  regular  government  was  established  among  them,  and  they 
b^an  to  aim  at  extending  their  territories.  While  they  pushed  on  their 
attacks  with  the  unremitting  ardour  excited  by  zeal  for  religion,  by  the  desire 
of  ven<:eance,  and  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  their  country  from  oppression, 
while  they  conducted  their  operations  with  the  courage  natural  to  men  who 
had  no  other  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were  strangers  to  all  the  arts  which 
corrupt  or  enfeeble  the  mind,  the  Moors  gradually  lost  many  of  the  advantages 
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to  which  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  first  success.  They  threw  off  all 
dependence  on  the  Caliphs ; "  they  neglected  to  preserve  a  close  connection 
with  their  countrymen  in  Africa ;  their  empire  in  spain  was  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms ;  the  arts  which  they  cultivated,  together  with  the  luxury  to 
which  these  gave  rise,  relaxed  in  some  measure  the  force  of  their  military 
institutions  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit  The  Moors,  how- 
ever, continued  still  to  be  a  gallant  people,  and  possessed  great  resources. 
According  to  the  magnificent  style  of  the  Spanish  nistorians,  eight  centuries 
of  aJmost  uninterrupted  war  eIapse(L  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
battles  were  fought,  before  the  last  ot  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  sub- 
mitted to  the  Christian  arms.    [1492.] 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  Mahometans  at  various 
periods  and  under  different  leaders,  each  formed  the  territory  which  he  had 
wrested  from  the  common  enemy  into  an  independent  state.  Spain  was 
divided  into  almost  as  many  separate  kingdoms  as  it  contained  provmces ;  in 
each  city  of  note  a  petty  monarch  established  his  throne  and  assumed  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series  of  years,  however,  by  the  usual  events  of  inter- 
marriages, or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  mferior  principalities  were 
annex^  to  the  more  powerful  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon.  At  length, 
by  the  fortunate  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  former  the  hereditary 
monarch  of  Aragon^  and  the  latter  raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the 
affection  of  her  subjects,  all  the  Spanish  crowns  were  united,  and  descended 
in  the  same  line.    [1481.] 

From  this  period  the  political  constitution  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
regular  and  uniform  appearance  ;  the  genius  of  its  government  may  be  deline- 
ated, and  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners  may  be  traced,  with  certainty. 
Notwithstandmg  the  singular  revolution  which  the  invasion  of  the  Moors 
occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate  in  being  so  lone  subject  to 
the  Mahometan  yoke,  the  customs  introduced  by  the  Vandals  and  Goths  had 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  frame  of 
its  ffovemment,  that  in  every  province  which  the  Christians  recovered  from 
the  Moors  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  political  constitu- 
tion, nearly  the  same  as  in  other  nations  of  Europe.  Lands  were  held  by  the 
same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed  in  the  same  form ;  the  same  privil^es 
were  claimed  by  the  nobility,  and  the  same  power  exercised  by  the  cortes,  or 
general  assembly  of  the  kingdom.  Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure 
tiiis  permanence  of  the  feudal  institutions  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
Quests  of  the  Moors,  which  seemed  to  have  overturned  them.  Such  of  the 
Spaniards  as  preserved  their  independence  adhered  to  their  ancient  customs, 
not  only  from  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to 
whose  iaeas  concerning  property  ana  government  these  customs  were  totaUy 
repugnant  Even  among  the  Christians  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  con- 
querors and  consented  to  become  their  subjects,  ancient  customs  were  not 
entirely  abolished.  They  were  permitted  to  retain  their  religion,  their  laws 
concerning  private  property,  their  forms  of  administering  justice,  and  their 


mode  of  levjring  taxes.  The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  tne  only  enthusiasts 
who  have  united  the  spirit  of  toleration  with  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  and 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  their 
prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  it  to  adhere  to  their  own  tenets 
and  to  practise  their  own  rites.  To  this  peculiarity  in  the  genius  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  as  well  as  to  the  desire  which  the  Moors  had  of  reconciling  tiie 
Christians  to  their  yoke,  it  was  owing  that  the  ancient  manners  and  laws  in 
"  Jos.  Sim.  AMeouuml,  Hlstor.  lUL  Scriptores,  voL  liL  p.  136. 
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Spain  sarriyed  the  violent  shock  of  a  conquest,  and  were  permitted  to  sub- 
sist notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  form  of 
govemment  into  that  country.  It  is  obvious  from  all  these  particulars  that 
the  Christians  must  have  found  it  extremely  easy  to  re-establish  manners  and 
government  on  their  ancient  foundations  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  which 
tiiey  wrested  successively  from  the  Moors.  A  considerable  part  of  the  people 
retained  such  a  fondness  for  the  customs  and  such  a  reverence  for  the  laws  of 
their  ancestors  that»  wishing  to  see  them  completely  restored,  they  were  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  resume  the  former  ana  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  latter. 

But  though  the  feudal  form  of  government,  with  all  the  institutions  which 
characterize  it,  was  thus  preserved  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  well  as  in 
aD  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns,  there  were  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  their  political  constitutions  which  distin^piish  them  from  those  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  roval  prerogative,  extremely  limited  in 
ev^  feudal  kingdom,  was  curcumscribea  in  Spain  within  such  narrow  bounds 
as  reduced  the  power  of  the  sovereign  almost  to  nothing.  The  privilci^  of 
the  nobUity  were  great  in  proportion,  and  extended  so  far  as  to  border  on 
absolute  independence.  The  immunities  of  the  cities  were  likewise  g[reater 
than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms ;  they  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the 
cortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtaining  more.  Such  a  state  of  society,  in  which 
the  political  machine  was  so  ill  adjusted  and  the  several  members  of  the 
Itfislature  so  impn^rly  balanced,  produced  internal  disorders  in  the  kingdoms 
ofSpain,  which  rose  beyond  the  pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under 
the  feudal  ^vemment  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  history  confirms  the 
truth  of  this  observation ;  and  when  the  mutinous  spirit  to  which  the  genius  of 
their  policy  gave  birth  and  vigour  was  no  longer  restr^ed  and  overawed  by 
the  immeoiate  dread  of  the  Moorish  arms,  it  broke  out  into  more  frequent 
insurrections  against  the  government  of  tneir  princes,  as  well  as  more  out- 
neeoos  insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annals  of  an^  other  country. 
These  were  accompanied  at  some  times  with  more  liberal  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  ri^ts  of  the  people,  at  other  times  with  more  elevated  notions  con- 
cerning the  privil^es  of  the  nobles,  than  were  common  in  other  nations. 

In  Uie  pnncipauty  oi  Catalonia,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kin^m  of 
An^,  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances 
havmg  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their  sovereign,  John  IL,  they, 
bj  a  vAenm  deed,  recalled  the  oath  of  aflegianoe  which  they  nad  sworn  to  him. 
dedared  him  and  his  posterity  to  be  unworthy  of  the  throne,**  and  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual 
enjoTment  of  tmi  liberty  after  which  they  a^ired."  Nearly  about  the  same 
period,  the  indignation  of  the  Castilian  nooility  against  the  weak  and  flagitious 
administration  of  Henry  lY.  having  led  them  to  combine  against  him,  they 
arrogated,  as  one  of  the  privile^  telon^g  to  their  order,  the  right  of  trying 
and  of  passing  sentence  on  their  sover^gn.  That  the  exercise  of  this  power 
might  be  as  public  and  solemn  as  the  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  summoned 
tO  the  nobility  of  their  party  to  meet  at  Avila ;  a  spacious  theatre  was  erected 
m  a  plain  without  the  walls  of  the  town ;  an  image  representing  the  king  was 
seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in 
its  hand,  and  the  sword  of  justice  by  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the 
king  was  read,  and  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  of 

'*  Znrfta.  AmIm  de  Arag.,  torn.  ty.  pp.  —P.  Orliana,  IUtoI.  d'Etpagne,  torn.  111.  p. 
lis,  lis,  etc  155.— L.  Marlncus  SlcaJtu,  De  Reb.  Hlsp«n.. 

''  Fencca,  HiK.  d'EqMgiw, torn.  vii.  p.  92.       apod  SchottI  Script.  Uiapan.,  foL  429. 
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a  rfumcrous  assembly.  At  the  dose  of  the  first  article  of  the  char^  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo  advanced  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image ; 
at  the  close  of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Placentia  snatched  the  sword  of 
justice  from  its  side;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Benevente 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  its  hand  ;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes 
de  Stuniga  tumoled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don 
Alfonso,  Henry's  brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  his  stead." 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  have  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  concerning  the  royal  dignity  had  not  been  so  formed  by 
the  laws  and  policy  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  both  in  Castile  and 
Catalonia,  as  prepared  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary  proceedings,  or 
to  acquiesce  in  them. 

In  Aragon  the  fcfrm  of  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and 
maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kin^  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the  cortes,  or 
parliament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  composed  of  four 
different  arms  or  members :  the  nobility  of  the  first  rank ;  the  equestrian 
order,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class ;  the  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the  cortes,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  his- 
torians of  Aragon,  was  coeval  with  the  constitution ;  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
composed  of  the  aignitaries  of  the  church,  together  with  the  representatives 
of  tne  inferior  clergy.**  No  law  could  pass  in  this  assembly  without  the 
assent  of  every  single  member  who  had  a  right  to  vote.*'  Without  the  per- 
mission of  the  cortes  no  tax  could  be  imposed,  no  war  could  be  dechu^ed, 
no  peace  could  be  concluded,  no  money  could  be  coined,  nor  could  any 
alteration  be  made  in  the  current  specie,**  The  power  of  reviewing  thie 
proceedings  of  all  inferior  courts,  the  privilege  of  inspecting  every  depart- 
ment of  administration,  and  the  right  of  redressing  all  grievances,  belonged  to 
the  cortes.  Nor  did  those  who  conceived  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  address 
the  cortes  in  the  humble  tone  of  supplicants  and  petition  for  redress :  they 
demanded  it  as  the  birthright  of  freemen,  and  required  the  g^uardians  of  their 
liberty  to  decide  with  respect  to  the  points  which  they  laid  before  them." 
This  sovereign  court  was  neld  during  several  centuries  evenr  vear ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  introducea  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  was  convoked  from  that  period  only  once  in  two  years.  After  it 
was  assembled,  the  king  had  no  right  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  it  without  its 
own  consent ;  and  the  session  continued  forty  (&ys." 

Not  satisfied  with  having  erected  such  formidable  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  their  liberties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  an  assembly 
similar  to  the  diets,  states-general,  and  parliaments  in  which  the  other  feudal 
nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Aragonese  had  recourse  to  an 
institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  a  justiza,  or  supreme  judg^e. 
This  magistrate,  whose  office  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ephori  in 
ancient  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people  and  the  controller  of  the 
prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza  was  sacred,  his  power  and  jurisdiction 
almost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only 
inferior  judges,  but  the  kings  themselves,  were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every 

"  Marian.,  Hist.,  lib.  xxxiH.  c.  9.    [1465.]  "  Hler.  Blanca,  Comment.  R«r.  Aragon., 

'*  Forma  de  oelebrar  Cortes  en  Aragon,  por  ap.  Schot.  Script.  Hinpan.,  rol.  HI.  p.  760. 

Oeron.  Martel.  **  Martel.  Fumia  de  celebrar.  p.  2. 

**  MarteU  ibid.,  p.  2.  **  Hier.  BUnca,  Comment.,  p.  783. 
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doubtful  case  and  to  receive  his  responses  with  implicit  deference.'*  An  appeal 
laj  to  him  from  the  royal  judges,  as  well  as  from  those  appointed  by  the 
barons  ?rithin  their  respective  territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made  to 
him,  he  could  interpose  oy  hb  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judce  to  pro- 
ceed, take  immediate  cognizance  of  the  cause  himself,  and  remove  the  party 
accused  to  the  manifestation,  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which  no  person  had 
access  but  by  his  permission.  His  power  was  exerted  with  no  less  vigour  and 
effect  in  superintending  the  administration  of  government  than  in  regulating 
l^e  course  of  justice.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  justiza  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  king.  He  had  a  title  to  review  all  the  royal  proclamations  and 
patents,  and  to  declare  whether  or  not  they  were  Jagreeable  to  law  and  ought 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  could  exclude  any  of 
the  king's  ministers  from  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  call  them  to  answer  for 
their  maladministratioiL  He  himself  was  accountable  to  the  cortes  only  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  high  office  and  performed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  could  be  committed  to  a  subject.** 

It  is  evident,  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  justiza,  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  Aragonese  seem  to 
nave  been  sohcitous  that  their  monarchs  should  know  and  fed  this  state  of 
impotence  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swearing  allegiance  to  their 
sovereigp,  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accompanied  with  professions  of 
submission  and  respect,  they  devised  an  oath  in  such  a  form  as  to  remind  him 
of  his  dependence  on  his  subjects,  **  We,"  said  the  justiza  to  the  king  in  the 
name  of  nis  high-spirited  barons,  *'  who  are  each  of  us  as  good,  and  who  are 
altc^tber  more  powerful  than  you,  promise  obedience  to  your  government  if 
you  maintain  our  rights  and  Uberties  ;  but  if  not,  not."  Conformably  to  this 
oath  they  established  it  as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  constitution  that  if 
the  king  should  violate  their  rights  and  privileges  it  was  lawful  for  the  people 
to  discuiim  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  elect  another,  even  though  a 
heathen,  in  his  place.**  The  attachment  of  the  Aragonese  to  this  singular 
constitution  of  government  was  extreme,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached 
to  superstitious  veneration.*'  In  the  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws  they 
declare  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  that,  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  Uberties  oy  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it  and  go  in 
quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  fruitful  re^on." 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  m  the  form  of  government  as  to 
establish  any  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  that  ot  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  executive  part  of  government  was  committed  to  the  king, 
but  ?dth  a  prerogative  extremely  limited.  The  legislative  authority  residea 
in  the  cortes,  whicn  was  composed  of  the  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  assembly  of  the  cortes  in  Castile 
was  very  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  coeval  with  the  constitution. 
The  members  of  the  three  different  orders,  who  had  a  right  of  suffrage,  met  in 
one  place  and  deliberated  as  one  collective  bodv,  the  decisions  of  which  were 
regulated  by  the  sentiments  of  the  majority.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of 
enacting  laws,  and  of  redressing  grievances  belonged  to  this  assembly ;  and, 

**  BUnca  has  pmerred  two  re«ponee«  of  pp.  747,  766. 

tb«  Justiza  to  James  II.,   who  reigned  to-  **  Hier.  Blnnca,  Comment.,  p.  720. 

ward*  the  close  of  the  tbirteeenth  century.  "  Note  XXXIl. 

BlancA.  p.  748.  **  Hier.  Blanca,  Comment,  p.  751. 

**  Note  XXXL-Hler.  BUnca,  Oommest., 
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In  order  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  regulations  as 
were  deemed  salutary  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  cortes 
to  take  no  step  towards  granting  money  until  all  business  relative  to  the 
public  welfare  was  concluded.  The  representatives  of  cities  seem  to  have 
obtained  a  seat  very  early  in  the  cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such 
influence  and  credit  as  were  very  uncommon  at  a  period  when  the  splendour 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  edipsed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of 
men.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore  such  a  proportion  to  that  of 
the  whole  collective  body  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  in  the 
cortes.'*  The  degree  of  consideration  which  they  possessed  in  the  state  may 
be  estimated  by  one  event  Upon  the  death  of  John  I.  a  council  of  r^ncy 
was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  it  was 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  noblemen  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the 
cities  ;  the  latter  were  admitted  to  the  same  rank  and  invested  with  the  same 
powers  as  prelates  and  grandees  of  the  first  order. '^  But  though  the  members 
of  communities  in  Castile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  thev 
were  placed  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  though  they  had  attained  to  sucn 
political  importance  that  even  the  proud  and  iealous  spirit  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  could  not  exclude  them  from  a  considierable  share  in  government, 
yet  the  nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the  commons,  oontinuea 
to  assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  in  a  tone 
extremely  high.  There  was  not  anybody  of  nobility  in  Europe  more  distin- 
guished for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  deportment,  and  bold  pre- 
tensions than  tnat  of  Castile.  The  history  of  that  monarchy  affords  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they  observed,  and  of  the 
vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  every  measure  of  their  kings  that  tended  to 
encroach  on  their  jurisdiction,  to  diminish  their  dignity,  or  to  abridge  thdr 
power.  Even  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  their  monarchs  they  preserved 
such  a  consciousness  of  their  rank  that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it 
as  a  privilege  to  be  covered  in  the  royal  presence,  and  approached  their  sove- 
reigns rather  as  equals  than  as  subiects. 

The  constitutions  of  the  suboroinate  monarchies  which  depended  on  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  kingdoms  to 
which  they  were  annexed.  In  all  of  them,  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  nobles  were  great,  the  immunities  and  power  of  the  cities  were  con- 
siderable. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
various  events  which  occurred  there  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the 
union  of  its  kingdom  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  discover  the  causes 
to  which  all  the  peculiarities  in  its  political  constitution  I  have  pointed  out 
ought  to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  i^rested  from  the  Mahometans  gradually 
and  with  difiSculty,  the  nobles  who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars  conquered  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  themselves.  TBey 
claimed  a  share  in  the  lands  which  their  valour  had  won  from  the  enemy,  and 
their  prosperity  and  power  increased  in  proportion  as  the  territory  of  the  prince 
extended. 

During  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  monarchs  of  the  several 
kingdoms  in  Spam  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles  that  it  became  necessary 
to  conciliate  their  gooa  will  by  successive  grants  of  new  honours  and  privil^;es. 
By  the  time  that  any  prince  could  establish  his  dominion  in  a  conquered 
province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  parcelled  out  by  him  among  his 
■•  Note  XXXm.  -  MMUn.,  Hlal.,  lib.  xriU.  c  16. 
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barons,  inth  such  jurisdiction  and  immunities  as  raised  them  ahnost  to 
sovereign  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  kingdoms  erected  in  so  many  different  comers  of 
Srain  were  of  inconsiderable  extent.  The  petty  monarch  was  but  little 
elevated  above  his  nobles.  They,  feehng  themselves  to  be  almost  his  equals, 
acted  as  such,  and  could  not  look  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited  domains  with 
the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  monarchies  in  Europe  were 
viewed  by  their  subjects.** 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalting  the  nobility  and  in  depress- 
ing the  royal  authority,  there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the  cities  in 
S^in  to  consideration  and  power. 

As  the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  excursions  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce  was  so 
permanent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation  obliged  persons 
of  aU  ranks  to  fix  their  residence  in  places  of  strength.  The  castles  of  the 
barons,  which  in  other  countries  afforded  a  commodious  retreat  from  the 
depredations  of  banditti  or  from  the  transient  violence  of  any  interior  commo- 
tion, were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose  operations  were  conducted  with 
r^olar  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities,  in  which  great  numbers  united  for 
th«ir  mutual  defence,  were  the  only  places  in  which  people  could  reside  with 
any  prospect  of  safety.  To  this  was  owing  the  rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in 
Spain  of  which  the  Christians  recovered  possession.  All  who  fled  from  the 
Moorish  yoke  resorted  to  them,  as  to  an  asylum ;  and  in  them  the  greater 
part  of  tnose  who  took  the  field  against  the  Mahometans  established  their 
nunilies. 

Several  of  these  cities,  during^  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  years,  were  the 
e^^)ital8  of  little  states,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accelerate  the 
increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  pmce  that  is  the  seat  of  government 

Prom  these  concurring  causes,  the  number  of  cities  in  Spain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  centurv  had  become  considerable,  and  they  were  peopled 
fiu*  bcqrond  the  proportion  wliich  was  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe^  except 
in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  Moors  had  introduced  manufactures 
into  those  cities  while  under  their  dominion.  The  Christians,  who,  by  inter- 
mixture with  them,  had  learned  their  arts,  continued  to  cultivate  these. 
Trade,  in  several  of  the  Spanish  towns,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
vigour ;  and  the  spirit  of  commerce  contmued  to  preserve  the  number  of 
tteir  inhabitants,  as  the  sense  of  danger  had  first  induced  them  to  crowd 
together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  a  rank 
superior  to  those  who  residea  m  towns  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  That 
cause  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population  affected  equally  persons  of 
every  condition,  who  flocked  thither  promiscuously,  in  order  to  find  shelter 
there,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  stand  against  the  enemy  with  greater  advantage 
than  in  any  other  station.  The  persons  elected  as  their  representatives  in  the 
cortes  by  tne  cities,  or  promoted  to  offices  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the  govern- 
ment oi  the  community,  were  often,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which 
I  shall  hereafter  relate,  of  such  considerable  rank  in  the  kingdom  as 
reflected  lustre  on  their  constituents  and  on  the  stations  wherein  they  were 
plaoed. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moors  without 
some  other  miutary  force  than  that  which  the  barons  were  obUged  to  bring 
into  the  field  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it  became  necessary  to 

"  Note  XXXIV. 
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have  some  troops,  particularly  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  in  constant  pay.  It  was 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  that  their  lands  were  exempt  from  the 
burden  of  taxes.  The  charge  of  supporting  the  troops  requisite  for  the  public 
safety  fell  whoU v  upon  the  cities ;  and  their  kinjgs,  being  obliged  frequently  to 
apply  to  them  for  aid,  found  it  necessary  to  gam  their  favour  by  concessions, 
wnich  not  only  extended  their  immunities,  out  added  to  their  wealth  and 
power. 

When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances,  peculiar  to  Spain,  is  added  to 
the  general  and  commoa  causes  which  contributed  to  aggiandize  cities  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  for  the  extensive  privileges 
which  they  acquired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary  consideration  to  which 
they  attained,  in  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms.'^ 

By  these  exorbitant  pnvileges  of  the  nobility,  and  this  unusual  power  cd 
the  cities,  in  Spain,  the  royal  prerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  and 
reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this,  and  impatient  of  such 
restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured,  at  various  junctures  and  by  different 
means,  to  enlarge  their  own  jurisdiction.  Their  power,  however,  or  their 
abilities,  were  so  unemial  to  the  undertaking  that  their  efforts  were  attended 
with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  found  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  deUvered  from  the  danger  and 
interruption  of  domestic  wars,  they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume, 
but  were  able  to  prosecute  with  advantage,  the  schemes  for  extending  the 
prerogative  which  their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Ferdinand's  pro- 
found sagacity  in  concerting  his  measures,  his  persevering  industry  in  con- 
ducting tnem,  and  his  uncommon  address  in  carrying  them  into  execution, 
fitted  him  admirably  for  an  undertaking  which  requir^  all  these  talents. 

As  the  overgrown  power  and  high  pretensions  of  the  nobility  were  what  the 
monarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensibly  and  bore  with  the  greatest  impatienoe, 
the  great  object  of  Ferdinand's  policy  was  to  reduce  these  within  more  mode- 
rate oounds.  Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes  by  violence,  more  frequently 
in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in  the  courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the 
barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the 
inconsiderate  bounty  of  former  monarchs,  particularly  during  the  feeble  and 
profuse  rei^  of  his  predecessor,  Henry  IV.  He  did  not  give  the  entire  con- 
duct of  affairs  to  persons  of  noble  birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every 
department  of  importance  in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  i)rivilege 
p3culiar  to  their  order  to  be  employed  as  the  sole  coimsellors  and  ministers  of 
the  crown.  He  often  transacted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their 
intervention,  and  bestowed  many  offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men, 
devoted  to  his  interest."  He  introduced  a  decree  of  state  and  dignity  into 
his  court  which,  being  little  known  in  Spain  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms,  taught  the  nobles  to  approach  their  sovereign  with  more 
ceremony,  and  gradually  rendered  him  tne  object  of  greater  deference  and 
respect. 

The  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  St.  Ja^, 
Calatrava,  and  Alcantara  to  the  crown  was  another  expedient  by  which 
Ferdinand  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power  of  the  kings  of  Spain. 
These  orders  were  instituted,  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights  Templars 
and  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wage  perpetual  war  with  the 
Mahometans^  and  to  protect  the  pilgrims  who  visited  Compostella,  or  other 

E laces  of  eminent  sanctity  in  Spam.    The  zeal  and  superstition  of  the  ages 
1  which  they  were  founded  prompted  persons  of  every  rank  to  bestow  such 
«*  Note  XXXY.  **  Zarita,  Anales  de  Ang.,  torn.  vl.  p.  22. 
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libera]  donations  on  those  holy  warriors  that  in  a  short  time  they  engrossed 
a  considerable  share  in  the  property  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  master- 
ships of  these  orders  came  to  be  stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opulence 
to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman  could  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were 
in  the  dispo^  of  the  knights  of  the  order,  and  placed  the  persons  on  whom 
they  conferred  them  almost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign.'*  Ferdinand, 
unwilling  that  the  nobility,  whom  he  considered  as  already  too  formidable, 
should  derive  such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  govern- 
ment of  these  wealthy  fraternities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  their 
hands  and  to  vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplishing  this  were 
wisely  planned  and  executed  with  vigoiur."  By  address,  by  promises,  and  by 
threats,  he  prevailed  on  the  knights  of  each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  him 
at  the  heaa  of  it.  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  gave  this  election  the 
sanction  of  papal  authority ;  **  and  subsequent  pontiffs  rendered  the  annexa- 
tion of  these  masterships  to  the  crown  perpetual. 

While  Ferdinand  by  this  measure  diminished  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  nobility  and  added  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was  taking 
other  important  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  obiect.  The  severely  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  feuoal  barons  exercised  within  their  own  territones  was  the 
pride  and  distinction  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded  openly  a  privilege 
which  they  prized  so  highly,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  would  have  run  so 
eagerly  to  arms,  was  a  measure  too  daring  for  a  prince  of  Ferdinand's  cautious 
temper.  He  took  advantage,  however,  of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  of 
his  Kingdoms  and  the  spirit  of  his  people  presented  him,  in  order  to  undermine 
what  he  durst  not  assault  The  incessant  depredations  of  the  Moors,  the  want 
of  discipline  among  the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  fre- 
quent civil  wars  between  the  crown  and  the  nohility,  as  well  as  the  undis- 
ceming  rage  with  which  the  barons  carried  on  their  private  wars  with  each 
other,  nlled  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and 
murder  became  so  common  as  not  only  to  interrupt  commerce,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
security  and  protection  which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society 
ceased  in  a  great  d^ee.  Internal  order  and  police,  while  the  feudal  institu- 
tions remained  in  vigour,  were  so  little  objects  of  attention,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  so  extremely  feeble,  that  it  would  have  been  vain  to 
have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinary  judges.  But  the 
evil  becaime  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  who  were  the  chief 
sufierers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that  self-preservation  forced  them 
to  have  recourse  td  an  extraordinary  remedy.  About  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and.  after  their 
example,  those  in  Castile,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  distin^ished 
by  the  name  of  the  holy  brotherhood.  They  exacted  a  certain  contnbution 
from  each  of  the  associated  towns ;  they  levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
in  order  to  protect  travellers  and  to  pursue  criminals ;  they  appointed  judges, 
who  opened  their  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  cuilty 
of  murder,  robbery,  or  of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  ana  was 
seized  by  the  troops  of  the  brotherhoody  was  carried  before  judges  of  their 
nomination,  who.  without  paying  any  re^rd  to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign 
jurisdiction  whicn  the  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the 
criminals.    By  the  establishment  of  this  maternity  the  prompt  and  impartial 
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administration  of  justice  was  restored,  and,  together  with  it,  internal  traii- 
quiilitj  and  order  began  to  return.  The  nobles  alone  murmured  at  this  »Uu- 
tary  institution.  They  complained  of  it  as  an  encroachment  on  one  of  thdr 
most  valuable  privil^^es.  They  remonstrated  against  it  in  a  high  tone,  and, 
on  some  occasions,  refused  to  grant  any  aid  to  the  crown  unless  it  were 
abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  not  only  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  holy  brotherhood  with  respect  to  the  police  of  his  kingdoms,  but  perceived 
its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  at  len^h  to  annihilate,  the  territorial  jurisdictaon 
of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  it  on  every  occasion.  He  supported  it  with 
the  whole/force  of  royal  authority ;  and,  besides  the  expedients  employed  by 
him  in  common  with  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  himself  of  this 
institution,  which  was  peculiar  to  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish 
that  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  nobmtv,  which  was  no  less  inconsist^t 
with  the  authority  of  the  prince  than  with  the  order  of  society." 

But  though  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considerably  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  his  prerogative,  and  acquired  a  decree  of  influence  and  power  far 
beyond  what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  limitations  of  the 
royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments,  continued 
to  be  many  and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous  among  the  people 
of  Spain ;  the  spirit  of  independence  was  high  among  the  nobility ;  and 
though  the  love  of  glory,  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in  every  period  of  their 
history,  prompted  them  to  support  Ferdinand  with  zeal  in  his  foreign  opera- 
tions, and  to  afford  him  such  aid  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  undertake  but 
to  execute  great  enterprises,  he  reigned  over  his  subjects  with  a  jurisdiction 
less  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  the.  great  monarchs  in  Europe.  It  will 
appear  from  many  passages  in  tne  following  history  that  during  a  considerable 
^st  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charles  Y.  the  prerogative  of  the  Spanish 
crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 
other  feudal  kmgdoms  that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be  superfluous.  In  tne  view 
which  I  have  exhibited  ot  the  means  by  which  the  French  moiuut^hs  acquired 
such  a  full  command  of  the  national  force  of  theu*  kingdom  as  enabled  them  to 
engage  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreign  operation,  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  great  steps  by  which  they  advanced  towards  a  more  ample  possession  of 
poUtical  power  and  a  more  uncontrolled  exercise  of  their  royal  prero^tiva 
All  that  now  remains  is  to  take  notice  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution 
of  France  as  serve  either  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries,  or  tend 
to  throw  any  hght  on  the  transactions  of  that  period  to  which  the  following 
History  extends. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the  royal  prerogative  was  very 
inconsiderable.  The  general  assembUes  of  the  nation,  which  met  annually  at 
stated  seasons,  extended  their  authority  to  every  department  of  government 
The  power  of  electing  kings,  of  enactmg  laws,  of  redressing  grievances,  of 
conferring  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passing  ju^fonent  in  thelast  resort,  with 
respect  to  every  person  ana  to  every  cause,  resided  in  this  great  convention 
of  the  nation.  Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  notwithstanding  the  power 
and  splendour  which  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation  continued  to  possess  extensive  authority. 
The  right  of  determining  which  of  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the 
throne  was  vested  in  them.    The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  their 
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suffirage,  were  accustomed  regularly  to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect 
to  every  affair  of  importance  to  the  state,  and  without  their  consent  no  law 
was  passed  and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  Either  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happened  in  the 
P|olitiGal  state  of  the  kingdom  as  considerably  affected  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority,  in  the  hands 
of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  had  dwindled  into  insignificance 
and  contempt  Every  considerable  proprietor  of  land  had  formed  his  territory 
into  a  barony  almost  independent  of  the  sovereign.  The  dukes  or  governors 
of  provinces,  the  counts  or  governors  of  towns  and  small  district^  and  the 
great  officers  of  the  crowp,  had  rendered  these  dignities,  which  originally  were 
wanted  only  during  pleasure  or  for  life,  heredita^  in  tneir  families.  Each  of 
tiiese  had  usurped  ail  the  rights  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distinc- 
tions of  royalty,  particularly  the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their 
own  domains,  of  coining  money,  and  of  waging  war.  Every  district  was 
governed  by  local  customs,  acknowledged  a  distinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  sepa- 
rate interest  The  formalitv  of  doing  homage  to  their  sovereign  was  almost 
the  only  act  of  subjection  wnich  those  haughty  barons  would  perform  ;  and 
that  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  its  obliga- 
tion." 

In  a  kin^om  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardier  any 
eommon  pnndple  of  union  remained;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its 
deliberations,  could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  Dody,  or  xl 
establish  common  regulations  to  be  of  ejjual  forde  in  every  part.  Within  the 
immediate  domains  of  the  crown  the  king  might  publish  laws,  and  they  were 
obqred,  because  there  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  only  lord.  But  if  he  had 
aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  general,  that  would  have  alarmed  the  barons 
as  an  encroachment  upon  the  independence  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  barons, 
when  met  in  the  great  national  convention,  avoided  with  no  less  care  the 
enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  because 
the  execution  of  them  must  have  been  vested,  m  the  kin^,  and  would  have 
enlarged  that  paramount  power  which  was  the  object  of  then:  jealousy.  Thus, 
under  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  the  states-general  (for  that  was  the  ^ 
name  b^r  which  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  be 
distinguished)  lost  theu*  legislative  authorit^r,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished 
the  exercise  of  it  From  that  period  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states-general 
extended  no  farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the  settling  of 
uie  regency  when  the  preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will,  and  the 
presenting  remonstrancea  enumerating  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation 
wished  to  obtain  redress. 

As  during  several  centuries  the  monarchs  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 
extraordinary  subsidies  of  their  subjects,  and  the  other  events  which  required 
the  interposition  of  the^states  rarely  occurred,  their  meetings  in  France  were 
not  frequent  They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their  kings,  when  com- 
pelled by  their  wants  or  by  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  convention 
ol  tiieir  people ;  but  they  did  not,  like  the  diet  in  Germany,  the  cortes  in 
S^ain^  or  the  parliament  in  Endand,  form  an  essential  member  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  regular  exertion  oi  whose  powers  was  requisite  to  give  vigour 
and  order  to  government 

When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise  legiskitiye  authority,  the 
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kings  began  to  assume  it  They  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislation  with 
great  reserve,  and  after  taking  every  precaution  that  could  prevent  their 
subjects  from  being  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  They  did  not  at 
once  Issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command.  They 
treated  with  their  subjects ;  they  pointed  out  what  was  best,  and  allured  them 
to  comply  with  it  By  degrees,  nowever,  as  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
extended,  and  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  came  to  be 
established,  the  kings  of  Fr  'nee  assumed  more  openly  the  style  and  authority 
of  lawgivers ;  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  mteenth  century  the  complete 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  crown.** 

Having  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the  steps  which  led  to  the  right 
of  imposmg  taxes  were  rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed  to 
see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  hj  their  sole  authority,  which  regulated 
points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  the  property  of  their 
subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required  by  the  royal  edicts  to 
contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of  government  and 
carrying  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When  Charles  v  II.  and  Louis 
XI.  first  ventured  to  exercise  this  new  power,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
already  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authorit^r  had  so  imper- 
ceptibly prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France  for  this  innovation  that 
it  excitea  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom,  and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise 
to  any  murmur  or  complaint 

When  the  kings  of  France  had  thus  engrossed  every  power  which  can  be 
exerted  in  government,— when  the  right  of  making  laws,  of  levying  money,  of 
keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  aeclaring  war,  and  of 
conclucUng  peace,  centred  in  the  crown, — the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
which  under  the  first  race  of  kings  was  nearly  democratical,  which  under 
the  second  race  became  an  aristocracy,  terminated  under  the  third  race 
in  a  pure  monarchy.  Everything  that  tended  to  preserve  the  appearance  or 
revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  government  seems  from  that  period 
to  have  been  industriously  avoided.  During  the  long  and  active  rei^  of 
Francis  I.,  the  varie]ty  as  well  as  extent  of  whose  operations  obliged  him  to 
lay  many  neavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  the  states-general  of  France  were 
not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people  once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of 
taxing  themselves,  which,  according  to  the  original  ideas  of  feudal  government, 
was  a  ri^ht  essential  to  every  freeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the  r^^ 
prerogative  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the  constitution 
of  France  from  deg:enerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  rights  and  privileges 
claimed  by  the  nobility  must  be  considered  as  one  barrier  against  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  crown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France  had  lost  that  political 
power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body,  they  still  retained  the 
personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived  from  their  rank.  They 
preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevation  above  other  classes  of  citizens  ^  an 
exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inferior  condition  were  subject ; 
a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  the/  were  enlaced ;  the  privilc^  of 
assuming  ensigns  that  indicated  their  own  dignity ;  a  right  to  be  treated  with 
a  certain  degree  of  deference  during  peace ;  and  a  claim  to  various  distinctions 
when  in  the  field.  Many  of  these  pretensions  were  not  founded  on  the  words 
of  statutes,  or  derived  from  positive  laws :  they  were  defined  and  ascertained 
hj  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  more  deHcate,  but  no  less  sacred.  These 
rights,  established  and  protected  by  a  principle  equally  vigilant  in  guarding 
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and  intrepid  in  defending  them,  are  to  the  sovereign  himself  objects  of  respect 
and  veneration.  Wherever  they  stand  in  its  way,  the  royal  prerogative  is 
bounded.  The  violence  of  a  despot  may  exterminate  such  an  order  of  men  ; 
but  as  long  as  it  subsists,  and  its  ideas  of  personal  distinction  remain  entire, 
the  power  of  the  prince  has  limits." 

As  in  France  the  body  of  nobility  was  very  numerous,  and  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  composed  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  to 
this  we  may  ascribe  in  a  great  measure  the  mode  of  exercising  the  royal  pre- 
rogative which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  An 
intermediate  order  was  placed  between  the  monarch  and  his  other  subjects, 
and  in  every  act  of  authority  it  became  necessary  to  attend  to  its  privileges, 
and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real  violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  of  supposing  it  to  be  possible  that  they  might  be  violated.  Thus 
a  species  of  government  was  established  in  France  unknown  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  of  a  moparchy  in  which  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  though 
unconfinc^  b^  any  le^  or  constitutional  restraint,  has  certain  bounds  set 
to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  class  of  his  subjects  entertain  concerning  their 
own  di^ty. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  in  France,  particularly  that  of  Paris, 
was  the  other  barrier  which  served  to  confine  th^  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative within  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  originally  the 
court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  which  they  committed  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power  of  deciding 
with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  before  it  oy  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the 
barons.  When,  in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations  which  have  been 
mentioned  formerly,  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting  were  fixed, — when  not 
only  the  form  of  its  procedure,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  decided,  were 
rendered  regular  and  consistent,— when  every  cause  of  importance  was  finally 
determined  there,  and  when  the  people  became  accustomed  to  resort  thither 
as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice, — the  ^rliament  of  Paris  rose  to  high 
estimation  in  the  kingdom,  its  members  acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees  were 
submitted  to  with  deference.  Nor  was  this  the  only  source  of  the  power  and 
influence  which  the  parliainent  obtained.  The  kings  of  France,  when  they 
fint  began  to  assume  the  legislative  power,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
their  people  to  this  new  exertion  of  prerogative,  produced  their  edicts  and 
ordinances  in  the  parliament  of  Paris^  that  they  might  be  approved  of  and 
registered  there  before  they  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  authority  in 
the  kingdom.  During  the  mtervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  states-general 
of  the  langdom,  or  during  those  reigns  in  which  the  states-general  were  not 
assembled,  the  monarchs  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  parhament 
of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  affairs  of  government,  and  frequently 
regulated  their  conduct  by  its  advice,  in  declaring  war,  in  concluding  peace, 
and  in  other  transactions  of  public  concern.  Thus  there  was  erectd  m  the 
kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  the  great  depository  of  the  laws,  and,  by 
the  uniform  tenor  of  its  decrees,  established  principles  of  justice  and  forms  of 
proceeding  which  were  considered  as  so  sacred  that  even  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  monarch  durst  not  venture  to  disregard  or  to  violate  them.  The 
members  of  this  illustrious  body,  though  tney  neither  possess  legislative 
authority  nor  can  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  reputation  and  influence  which  they  luid  acquired 
among  their  countrymen,  in  order  to  make  a  stand,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
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ability,  against  every  unprecedented  and  exorbitant  exertion  of  the  pre- 
rogative. In  every  period  of  the  French  history  they  have  merited  the  prai>e 
of  being  the  virtuous  but  feeble  guardians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nation.^ 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of  France,  I  proceed  to  consider 
that  of  the  German  empire,  from  which  Charles  V.  derived  his  title  of  highest 
dignity;.  In  explaining  the  constitution  of  this  great  and  complex  body  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  such  a  detail 
as  would  mvolve  mj  readers  in  that  inextricable  labyrinth  which  is  formed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  its  tribunals,  the  number  of  its  members,  their  interfering 
rights,  and  by  the  endless  discussions  or  refinements  of  the  pubhc  lawyers  m 
Germany  with  respect  to  all  these. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in  so  short  a  time  that 
it  could  not  be  prmanent.  Under  his  immediate  successor  it  began  to  totter, 
and  soon  after  tell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Germany  was  separated  from  that 
of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  established  two  great  mon- 
archies so  situated  as  to  give  rise  to  a  perpetual  rivalship  and  enmity  between 
them.  But  the  princes  of  the  race  ot  Charlemagne  who  were  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne  were  not  altogether  so  degenerate  as  those  of  the  same  family 
who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  hands  of  the  former  the  royal  authority 
retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Germany,  though  possessed  of  exten- 
sive privileges  as  well  as  ample  t^ritories,  did  not  so  early  attain  independ- 
ence. The  great  offices  of  the  crown  continued  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sovereign,  and  during  a  long  period  fiefs  remained  in  their  onginal  state, 
without  becoming  hereditary  and  perpetual  in  the  families  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  had  been  granted. 

At  length  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  became  extinct, 
and  his  feeble  descendants  who  reigned  in  France  had  sunk  into  such  con- 
tempt that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercised  the  rig^t 
inherent  in  a  free  people,  and  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  elec^ 
Conrad,  count  of  Franconia,  emperor.  After  him  Henry  of  Saxony,  and  his 
descenoantsL  the  three  Othos,  were  placed,  in  succession,  on  the  imperial 
throne,  by  the  suffirages  of  their  countrymen.  The  extensive  territories  of  the 
Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enterprising  genius,  not  only 
added  new  vigour  to  the  imperial  dimity,  but  raised  it  to  higher  power  and 
pre-eminence.  Otho  the  Great  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into 
Italy,  and,  after  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  gave  law  to  that  country. 
Every  power  there  recognized  his  authority.  He  created  popes,  and  deposed 
them,  by  his  sovereign  mandate.  He  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the 
German  empire.  Elated  with  his  success,  he  assumeo^the  title  of  Caesar 
Augustus.*'  A  prince  bom  in  the  heart  of  Germany  pretended  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome,  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  same 
power  and  prerogative.    [952.] 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  and  new  dominiona, 
gradually  acquired  additional  authority  and  splendour^  the  nobility  of  Germany 
had  ^ne  on  at  the  same  time  extending  their  pnvileges  and  jurisdiction. 
The  situation  of  affairs  was  favourable  to  their  attempts.  The  vigour  which 
Charlemagne  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed.  The  incapacity  of 
some  of  his  successors  was  such  as  would  have  encouraged  vassals  less  enter- 
prising than  the  nobles  of  that  age  to  have  claimed  new  rights  and  to  have 
assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wars  in  which  other  emperors  were  engaged 
obliged  them  to  pay  perpetual  court  to  their  subjects,  on  whose  support  msj 
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depended,  and  not  only  to  connire  at  their  usurpations,  but  to  pmnt  and 
even  to  authorize  them.  Fiefe  gradualljr  became  hereditarj.  Tbff^  were 
transmitted  not  only  in  the  direct  But  also  in  the  cdlateral  line.  The  mvesti- 
tore  of  them  was  demanded  not  only  by  male  but  by  female  heirs.  Every 
baron  began  to  exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  his  own  domains ;  and 
the  dukes  and  counts  of  Germany  too^  wide  steps  towards  rendering  thc^ 
territories  distinct  and  independent  states.^  The  Saxon  emperors  observed 
dieir  proeress  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.  But,  as  thev  could  not  boi>e 
to  humble  vassals  already  ^own  too  potent,  unless  they  had  turned  th^ 
whole  force  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enterprise,  and  as  tney  were  extremely 
intent  on  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  which  the^  could  not  undeitake  wiUiout 
the  concurrence  ot  their  nobles,  tney  were  sohcitous  not  to  alarm  them  by 
«ny  direct  attack  on  their  privil^es  and  jurisdictions.  They  aimed,  however, 
at  undermining  their  power.  With  this  view,  they  inconsiderat^y  bestowea 
additional  territories  and  accumulated  new  honours  on  the  clersy,  in  hopes 
tiiat  tins  order  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobmty  in  any 
ioture  struggle.^ 

The  unhappy  eflfects  of  this  &tal  error  in  p(Jwy  were  quickly  felt  Under 
ilie  emperors  of  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  lines,  whom  the  Oermans,  by 
liieir  voluntary  election,  placed  on  the  imperial  throne,  a  new  face  of  thm^ 
appeared,  and  a  scene  was  exhibited  in  Germany  which  astonished  all  Chris- 
tendom at  that  time,  and  in  the  present  age  appears  ahnost  incredible.  The 
popes,  hitherto  dependent  on  the  emperors  ana  indebted  for  power  as  well  as 
a^nity  to  their  beneficence  and  protection,  began  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdic- 
Hod,  and,  in  virtue  tf  authority  whidi  thev  pretended  to  derive  from  heaven, 
tried,  condemned^  excommunicated,  and  deposed  their  former  masters.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  passion  in  a  pontiff  intoxi- 
cated with  high  ideas  concerning  the  extent  of  pnestly  domination  and  the 
plenitude  of  papal  authority.  Gregmy  Vll.  was  able  as  well  as  daring.  His 
presumption  and  violence  were  accompanied  wi<^  political  discernment  and 
agadty.  He  had  observed  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany  had 
acqnirol  such  considerable  territories  and  such  extensive  jurisdiction  as 
rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  the  emperors,  but  disposed  them  to 
favour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  tiieir  pow^.  He  foresaw  tnat  the  ecdesi- 
astics  of  Germany,  nosed  almost  to  a  level  with  its  princes,  were  ready  to  sup- 
port any  person  who  would  stand  forth  as  the  protector  of  their  privities  and 
independence.  With  both  of  these  Gregory  n^tiated,  and  had  secured  many 
devoted  adherents  among  them  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

He  began  his  rupture  mth  Henry  IV.  upon  a  pretext  that  was  popular  and 
plausible.  He  complained  of  the  venaKly  and  corruption  with  which  the 
emperor  had  ^nted  the  investiture  of  benefices  to  ecclesiastics.  He  con- 
tended that  this  right  belong  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  Ohurdi ;  he  required 
Henry  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to 
abstain  for  the  future  from  such  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  the  spiritual 
dominion.  AU  the  censures  of  the  Chim±  were  denounced  against  Henry 
because  he  refused  to  relinquish  those  powers  which  his  predecessors  had  um- 
formly  exercised.  The  most  considerable  of  the  German  princes  and  ecde- 
nastics  were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him.  His  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons, 
were  wrought  upon  to  disr^rd  all  the  ties  of  Uood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to 
join  the  piuty  of  his  enemies.^    Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  whidi  the 
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coart  of  Rome  inflamed  the  superstitioos  zeal  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit 
of  the  Germans  and  Italians,  tnat  an  emperor  distinguished  not  only  for  many 
virtues,  but  possessed  of  considerable  talents,  was  at  length  obliged  to  appear 
as  a  supplicant  at  the  ^te  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  repded,  and  to 
stand  tnere  three  days,  Barefooted,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  implpnng  a  pardon, 
which  at  length  he  obtained  with  difficulty."    [1077.] 

This  act  of  humiliation  degraded  the  imperial  dignity.  Nor  was  the  depres- 
sion momentary  only.  The  contest  between  Gregory  and  Henry  gave  rise  to 
the  two  great  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  GhibeDines,— the  former  of  which, 
supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  the  latter,  defending  the  rights  of 
the  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in  perpetual  agitation  during  three 
centuries.  A  regular  system  for  humbling  the  emperors  and  circumscribing 
their  power  was  formed,  and  adhered  to  uniformly  throughout  that  period 
The  popes,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  nobiUtj  and  ecclesiastics  of  Germany, 
were  au  interested  in  its  success ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  return  of  some 
short  intervals  of  vigour  under  the  administration  of  a  few  able  emperors,  the 
imperial  authority  continued  to  decline.  Durine  the  anarchv  of  the  long 
interregnum  subsequent  to  the  death  of  William  of  Holland,  it  awindled  down 
almost  to  nothing.  Rodulph  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
and  who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length  elected 
emperor,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  imperial  authority, 
but  because  his  territories  and  influence  were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  excite  no 
jealousy  in  the  German  princes,  who  were  willing  to  preserve  the  forms  of  a 
constitution  the  power  and  vigour  of  which  they  had  destroyed.  Several  of 
his  successors  were  placed  on  the  imperial  throne  from  the  same  motive,  and 
almost  everv  remaining  prerogative  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  feeble 
princes  unable  to  exercise  or  to  defend  them. 

During  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
manic Dody  underwent  a  total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts  and 
magistrates,  together  with  the  original  forms  and  appearance  of  policy,  were 
preserved ;  but  such  new  privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed,  and  so 
many  various  rights  established,  that  the  same  species  of  government  no 
longer  subsisted.  The  princes,  tne  great  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
the  free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnum  which  I  have  men- 
tioned to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usurpations.  They  claimed  and  exercised 
V  the  right  of  governing  their  respective  territories  with  full  sovereignty.  Thej 
'  acknowledged  no  superior  with  respect  to  any  point  relative  to  the  interior 
administration  and  police  of  their  domains.  They  enacted  laws,  imposed 
sj  taxes^  coined  monejr,  declared  war,  concluded  peace^  and  exerted  every  pre- 
rogative  peculiar  to  independent  states.  The  ideas  ot  order  and  political  union 
which  hs^  originally  formed  the  various  provinces  of  Germany  mto  one  bodj 
were  almost  entirely  lost ;  and  the  society  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  forms 
of  feudal  subordination  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  connection 
or  dependence  among  the  various  members  of  the  community  as  preserved  it 
from  falhng  to  pieces. 

This  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  hardly  any  prin- 
ciple remained  in  the  German  constitution  of  sufficient  force  to  maintain 
public  order  or  even  to  ascertain  personal  security.  From  the  accession  of 
Kodulph  of  Hapsburg  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Charles  V.,  the  empire  felt  every  calamity  which  a  state  must  endure  when 
the  authority  of  government  is  so  much  relaxed  as  to  have  lost  its  proper 
degree  of  vigour.    The  causes  of  dissension  among  that  vast  number  of 
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members  which  composed  the  Germanic  body  were  infinite  and  unavoidable. 
These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  wars,  which  were  carried  on  with  all  the 
violence  that  usually  accompanies  resentment  when  unrestrained  by  superior 
authority.  Rapine,  outrage,  exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was 
iDterrupted,  industry  suspended,  and  every  part  of  Germany  resembled  a 
country  which  an  enemy  had  plundered  and  left  desolate."  The  variety  of 
expedients  employed  with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  prove  that 
the  grievances  occasioned  by  this  state  of  anarchy  had  grown  intolerable. 
Arbiters  were  apfiointed  to  terminate  the  differences  among  the  several  states. 
The  cities  united  in  a  league  the  object  of  which  was  to  check  the  rapine  and 
extortions  of  the  nobility.  The  nobility  formed  confederacies  on  purpose  to 
maintain  tranquillity  among  their  own  order.  Germany  was  divided  into 
several  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  provincial  and  partial  jurisdiction  was 
established,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  public  and  common  tribunal.^* 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual  that  they  served  only  to  demon- 
gtrate  the  violence  of  that  anarchy  which  prevailedj  and  the  insufficiency  of 
the  means  employed  to  correct  it  At  length  Maximilian  re-established  public 
order  in  the  empire,  by  instituting  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  judges  named  partly  by  the  emperor,  partly  by  the  several  states, 
and  vested  with  authority  to  decide  finally  concerning  all  differences  among 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  body.  A  few  years  after,  by  giving  a  new  form 
to  the  Aulic  Council,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  feuoal  causes  and  such  as 
belong  to  the  emperor's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
▼igour  to  the  imperial  authority.    [1512.] 

3at,  notwithstanding  the  safuta^  effects  of  these  regulations  and  improve- 
ments, the  political  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  history,  was  of  a  species  so  peculiar 
as  not  to  resemble  perfectly  any  form  of  government  known  either  in  the  ancient 
or  modern  world.  It  was  a  complex  body,  formed  by  the  association  of  several 
states,  each  of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction  witjjiir 
its  own  territories.  Of  all  the  members  which  composed  this  united  bodfthe 
emperor  was  the  head.  In  his  name  all  decrees  and  regulations  with  pspect 
to  points  of  common  concern  were  issued,  and  to  him  &e  power  of  carrying 
them  into  execution  was  committed.  But  this  appearance  of  monarchical 
power  in  the  emperor  was  more  than  counterbalancea  by  the  influence  of  the 
princes  and  states  of  the  empire  in  every  act  of  administration.  No  law 
extending  to  the  whole  body  could  pass,  no  resolution  that  affected  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  the  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
In  this  assembly  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the  Germanic  body 
had  a  right  to  be  present,  to  deliberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees,  or  recesses, 
of  the  diet  were  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor  was  bound  to 
xatif y  and  enforce. 

Under  this  aspect,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  appears  a  regular  con- 
federacy, similar  to  the  Achaean  league  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  in  modern  times.  But,  if  viewed 
in  another  light,  striking  peculiarities  in  its  political  state  present  themselves. 
The  Germanic  body  was  not  formed  by  the  union  of  members  altogether  distinct 
and  independent  All  the  princes  and  states  joined  in  this  association  were 
ori^nally  subject  to  the  emperors  and  acknowledged  them  as  sovereigns. 
Beades  this,  they  originaUy  held  their  lands  as  imperial  fiefs,  and  in  conse- 
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qnence  of  this  tenure  owed  the  emperor  all  those  services  which  feudal  vassals 
are  bound  to  perform  to  their  li^e  lord.  But  though  this  political  subjectioB 
was  enturely  at  an  end,  and  the  innuence  of  the  feudal  relation  much  diminished, 
the  ancient  fonns  and  institntionsj  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed 
Germany  with  authority  not  infenor  to  liiat  which  the  other  monarchs  of 
Europe  possessed,  still  remained.  Thus  an  opposition  was  established  between 
the  genius  of  the  government  and  the  forms  of  administration  in  the  Qerman 
empire.  The  former  considered  the  emperor  onl^r  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy, 
the  members  of  which,  bv  their  voluntary  choice,  have  raised  him  to  that 
dignity  5  the  latter  seemed,  to  imply  that  he  is  realljr  invested  with  soverei^ 
power.  By  this  circumstance  such  principles  of  hostility  and  discord  were  m* 
terwoven  into  the  frame  of  the  Germanic  body  as  affected  each  of  its  members, 
rendering  their  interior  union  incomplete  and  their  external  efforts  feeble  ana 
irregular.  The  pernicious  influence  of  this  defect,  inherent  in  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  is  so  considerable  that  without  attending  to  it  we  cannot  fullj 
comprehend  many  transactions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  or  form  just  ideas 
concerning  the  genius  of  the  German  government. 

The  emperors  of  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
distinguished  by  the  most  pompous  titles,  and  by  such  ensigns  of  dignity  as 
intimated  their  authority  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  other  monarchs.  The 
greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended  and  served  them,  on  some  occasions, 
as  the  officers  of  their  household.  They  exercised  prerogatives  whidi  no  othw 
sovereign  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pretensions  to  all  the  extensive  powers 
which  their  predecessors  had,  enjoyed  m  any  former  age.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  possessing  that  ample  domain  which  had  belonged  to  the 
ancient  emperors  of  Germany  and  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Cologne,  alonff 
both  banks  of  the  Rhine,**  they  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  property,  ana 
had  not  a  single  city,  a  single  castle,  a  single  foot  of  land,  that  belonged  to 
them  as  heads  of  the  empire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  their  stated 
revenues  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  extraordinary  aids  which 
on  a  few  occasions  they  obtained  were  granted  sparingly  and  paid  with  reluct- 
ance. The  princes  and:  states  of  the  empire,  though  tney  seemed  to  recog;nize 
the  imperial  authority,  were  subjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them  x)ossessmg  a 
complete  municipal  jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  territories. 

Prom  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  government  effects  that  were  unavoidable 
resulted.  The  emperors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles  and  the 
external  signs  of  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves  to  be  the  real 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at  recovering  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forms  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  vest  in 
them,  and  which  their  predecessors,  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  had  actuallj 
enjoyed.  The  princes  and  states,  aware  of  the  nature  as  well  as  the  extent  at 
these  pretensions,  were  perpetually  on  their  gtiard  in  order  to  watch  all  the 
motions  of  the  imperiiU  court  and  to  circumscribe  its  power  withm  limits  still 
more  narrow.  The  emperors,  in  support  of  their  claims,  appealed  to  andent 
forms  and  institutions  which  the  states  held  to  be  oDsolete.  The  states 
founded  their  rights  on  recent  practice  and  modern  privil^es,  which  the 
emnerors  considered  as. usurpations. 

This  jealousy  of  the  imperial  authority,  together  with  the  opposition  between 
it  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  increased  considerably  from  the  time  that  the 
emperors  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  of  German  nobles,  but  by  a 
few  princes  of  chief  oignity.  During  a  long  period  all  the  members  of  the 
Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  assemble  and  to  make  choice  of  the  person 
•*  Ffeffel,  Abr4g€,  etc.,  p.  241. 
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whom  they  aj^pMnted  to  be  their  bead.  Bat  amidst  the  Tioleace  and  anarchy 
wbicb  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  poss^sed 
the  moet  extensive  territories,  and  who  had  obtained  an  hereditary  title 
to  the  great  offices  of  the  state,  acquired  the  exclusive  privily  of  nommating 
the  emperor.  This  right  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Golden  Bull;  the 
mode  m.  exercising  it  was  ascertained,  and  they  were  dignified  with  the 
apjaellation  of  eUctars,  The  nobility  and  free  cities,  being  thus  stripped  of  a 
I^vikge  which  they  had  once  enioyed,  were  less  connected  with  a  prince 
toward  whose  elevation  they  had  not  contributed  by  their  sufiragee^  and 
came  to  be  more  apprehensive  of  his  authority.  The  electors,  by  theur  ex- 
tensive power  and  ti^  distinguishing  privileges  which  they  possessed,  became 
fs>nmdMe  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  were  placed  almost  on  a  level  in 
aeveial  acts  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the  electoral  college 
into  the  empire,  and  the  authority  which  it  acquired,  instead  c^  diminishing, 
eoiktributed  to  strengthen,  the  principles  of  hostility  and  discord  in  the 
dermanic  constitution. 

These  were  farther  augmrated  by  the  various  and  reiwc^nant  forms  of  civi] 
pdicy  in  the  several  states  which  composed  the  Germanic  oody.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  render  the  union  of  independent  states  perfect  and  entire,  even 
when  the  genius  and  forms  of  their  respective  governments  happen  to  be 
altogether  similar.  But  in  the  German  empire,  which  was  a  confederacy  of 
princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  cities,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
incorporate  thoroughly.  The  free  dties  were  small  republics,  in  which  the 
maxims  and  spirit  peculiar  to  that  species  of  government  prevailed.  The 
princes  and  nooles,  to  whom  supreme  jurisdiction  belonged,  possessed  a  sort 
of  monarchical  power  within  theur  own  territories,  and  the  forms  of  their  in- 
terior administration  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  great  feudal  kingdoms. 
Hie  interests,  the  ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so  differently  constituted  cannot 
be  the  same.  Nor  could  their  common  deliberations  be  carried  on  with  the 
e  spirit)  while  the  love  of  hberty  and  attention  to  commerce  were  the 

going  principles  in  the  cities,  while  the  desire  of  power  and  ardour  for 
tary  glory  were  the  governing  passions  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 
The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  empire  were  as  little  fitted  for 
union  as  the  free  cities  and  the  nobility.    Considerable  territories  had  been 

Eted  to  several  of  the  German  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the 
est  offices  in  the  empire,  having  been  annexed  to  them  inalienably,  were 
by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dignities.  The  younger  sons  of  noble- 
mm  of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  Church,  were 
oommonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  eminence  and  power ;  and  it  was  no 
small  mortmcation  to  the  princes  and  great  nobility  to  see  persons  raised  from 
an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  level  with  themselves,  or  even  exalted  to  superior 
dignity.  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the  genius  of  their  profession, 
and  their  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome,  rendered  their  character  as  well 
as  their  interest  different  from  those  oi  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  with  whom  they  were  called  to  act  in  concert  Thus  another  source  of 
jeafousy  and  variance  was  opened  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we 
are  searching  into  the  nature  of  the  German  constitution. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added  one  more,  arising  from  the 
imequal  distribution  of  power  and  wealth  among  the  states  of  the  empire.  The 
dectors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only  possessed  sovereign 
jurisdiction,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous,  and  rich  countries  as 
leDdered  them  ^reat  princea  Many  of  the  other  members,  though  the^ 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  ruled  over  such  petty  domains  that  then: 
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real  power  bore  no  proportion  to  this  hiffh  prerogative.  A  well-compacted  and 
vigorous  confederacy  could  not  be  formed  of  such  dissimilar  states.  The  weaker 
were  jealous,  timid,  and  unable  either  to  assert  or  to  defend  their  just  privi- 
leges. The  more  powerful  were  apt  to  assume  and  to  become  oppressive. 
The  electors  and  emperors,  by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  authority 
by  encroaching  on  those  feeble  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  who  sometimes 
defended  their  rights  with  much  spirit,  but  more  frequently,  being  overawed 
or  corrupted,  they  tamelv  surrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  favoured  the 
designs  formed  against  them.^ 

^ter  contemplating  all  these  principles  of  disunion  and  opposition  in  tiie 
constitution  of  the  Qerman  empire,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  want  of 
concord  and  uniformity  conspicuous  in  its  coundls  and  proceedings.  That 
slow,  dilatory,  distrustful,  and  irresolute  spirit  which  characterizes  all  its 
deUberations  will  appear  natural  in  a  body  the  junction  of  whose  members  was 
80  incomplete,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  held  together  by  such  feeble 
ties  and  set  at  variance  by  such  powerful  motives.  But  the  empire  of  Germany, 
nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such  great  extent,  and  was  inhabited 
by  such  a  martial  and  hardy  race  of  men,  that  when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor, 
or  zeal  for  any  common  cause,  could  rouse  this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its 
strength,  it  acted  with  almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  history  we 
shall  nna  that  as  the  measures  on  which  Charles  Y.  was  most  intent  were  often 
thwarted  or  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  division  peculiar  to 
the  Germanic  constitution,  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
the  princes  of  the  empire  and  by  engaging  them  to  co-operate  with  him,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  which  distingui^  his 
reign. 

The  Turkish  history  is  so  blended,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  with  that 
of  the  great  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so  often,  and 
with  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  Christian 
princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  state  of  government  in  that  great 
empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  information  of  my  readers  than  those  views 
of  the  constitution  of  other  kingdoms  which  I  have  already  exhibited  to  them. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of  men  who 
inhabit  the  vast  country  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Scvthia  and 
among  the  modems  by  that  of  Tartary.  One  tribe  of  these  people,  called  Turks 
or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various  leaders,  and  durine  several 
centuries,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  these  formidable  conquerors  took 
Constantinople  by  storm  and  established  the  seat  of  their  government  in  that 
imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary, 
were  subjected  to  their  power. 

But  though  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  was  fixed  in  Europe,  and 
the  sultans  obtained  possession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  policy  continued  to  be  purely  Asiatic,  and  may 
be  properly  termed  a  despotism,  in  contradistinction  to  those  monarchical  and 
republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have  been  hitherto  contemplating. 
The  supreme  power  was  vested  in  sultans  of  the  Ottoman  race,  that  blo(3 
being  deemed  so  sacred  that  no  other  was  thought  worthy  of  the  throne. 
From  this  elevation  these  sovereigns  could  look  down  and  behold  all  their 
fiubjects  reduced  to  the  same  level  before  them.    The  maxims  of  Turkish 
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policy  do  not  aathorize  any  of  those  institutions  which  in  other  countries  limit 
the  exercise  or  moderate  the  rigour  of  monarchical  power  :  thej  admit  neither 
of  any  great  court  with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisdiction  to  interpose 
both  m  enacting  laws  and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them,  nor  of  a 
body  of  hereditory  nobles  whose  sense  of  tneir  own  pre-eminence,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  due  to  theu:  rank  and  chamcter,  whose  jealousy  of  their 
privileges,  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  princ^  and  serve  not  only  as  a 
Darner  a^inst  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  an  intermediate  order 
between  him  and  the  people.  Under  the  Turkish  government  the  political 
condition  of  every  subject  is  equal  To  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
sultan  is  the  only  circumstance  that  confers  distinction.  Even  this  distinction 
is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed  to  the  station  in  which 
any  individual  serves  that  it  is  scarcely  communicated  to  the  persons  of  those 
who  are  placed  in  them.  The  highest  dignity  in  the  empire  does  not  give  any 
Tank  or  pre-eminence  to  the  famuy  of  him  who  enioys  it  As  every  man  before 
he  is  raised  to  any  station  of  authority  must  go  tnrongh  the  preparatory  disci- 
pline of  a  long  and  servile  obedience,*'  the  moment  he  is  deprived  of  power  he 
and  bis  posterity  return  to  the  same  condition  with  other  subjects  and  sink 
back  into  obscurity.  It  is  the  distinguishing  and  odious  characteristic  of 
Eastern  despotism  that  it  annihilates  aU  other  ranks  of  men  in  order  to  exalt 
the  monarch ;  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  everything 
to  the  latter ;  that  it  endeavours  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject 
to  it  the  idea  of  no  relation  between  men  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave, 
the  former  destined  to  command  and  to  punish,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble 
and  obey.** 

But,  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  obstruct  or  defeat  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  best-regulated  governments,  there  are  others  which 
contribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policy.  There 
can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince  in  a 
despotic  ^vemment ;  but  there  may  be  such  as  are  accidental.  Absolute  as 
the  Turkish  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves  circumscribed  both  by  religion, 
the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded,**  and  by  the  army,  the 
instrument  which  they  must  employ  in  order  to  maintain  it  Wherever  religion 
interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must  submit  to  its  decrees.  When  the 
Koran  hath  prescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath  enjoined  any  moral  duty,  or 
hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  any  political  maxim,  the  command  of  the  sultan 
cannot  overturn  that  which  a  higher  authority  hath  established.  The  chief 
restriction,  however,  on  the  will  of  the  sultans  is  imposed  by  the  military 
power.  An  armed  force  must  surround  the  throne  of  evCTy  despot,  to  maintain 
Lis  authority  and  to  execute  his  commands.  As  the  Turks  extended  their 
empire  over  nations  which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduced  to  subjection. 
they  found  it  necessary  to  render  their  military  establishment  numerous  ana 
formidable.  Amruth.  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  troops 
devoted  to  his  will,  that  might  serve  as  the  immediate  ^ards  of  lus  person 
and  dignity,  commanded  his  officers  to  seize  annually,  as  the  imperial  property, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war.  These,  after  being  instructed  m  the 
Mahometan  religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe  discipline,  and  trained  to 
warlike  exercises,  were  formed  into  a  body  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
janizarie$,  or  new  soldiers.  Every  sentiment  which  enthusiasm  can  inspire, 
every  mark  of  distinction  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  could  confer,  were 
employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body  with  martial  ardour  and  with  a  con- 

"  SUte  of  the  TorUah  Empire,  by  Rycaat,  p.  25.  "  Note  XUIL 
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sdoufiness  of  its  own  pre-eminence.*^  The  janizaries  soon  became  the  duet 
strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and,  by  their  number  as  well  as 
reputation,  were  distinguished  above  aQ  the  troops  whose  dufy  it  was  to  attend 
on  the  person  of  the  sifltan.**    [1362.] 

Thus,  as  the  sunreme  power  in  every  society  is  possessed  by  thoee  who  have 
arms  in  their  hanos,  this  formidable  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  enlarging  the  sultan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  controlling  it  The  janizaries  in  Constantinople,  like  the  praetorian  bands 
in  ancient  Rome,  quickly  perceived  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  being  stationed  in  the  capital,  from  their  union  under  one  standard,  and 
from  being  masters  of  the  person  of  the  prince.  The  sultans  became  no  leas 
sensible  of  their  influence  and  importance.  The  capiculy^  or  soldieir  of  the 
Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire  that  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  had  reason 
to  dread.  To  preserve  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  janizaries  was  the 
great  art  of  government  and  the  principal  object  of  attention  in  the  po^icT  of 
the  Ottoman  court  Under  a  monarch  whose  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  fit 
him  for  command,  they  are  obsequious  instruments,~execute  whatever  he 
enjoins,  and  render  his  power  irresistible.  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such  as 
are  unfortunate,  they  become  turbulent  and  mutinous,— assume  the  tone  of 
masters,  d^rade  and  exalt  sultans  at  pleasure,  and  teacA  those  to  tremble,  on 
whose  nocL  at  other  times,  life  and  death  depend. 

From  Mahomet  II.,  who  took  Constantinople,  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
who  began  his  reign  a  few  months  after  Charles  V.  was  pUced  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Oermany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  over  the  Turkish 
empire.  By  their  great  abilities  they  kept  their  subjects  of  every  order, 
military  as  well  as  dvil,  submissive  to  government,  and  had  the  absolote 
command  of  whatever  force  their  vast  empire  was  aUe  to  exert  Solyman,  in 
particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Christians  chiefly  as  a  conqueror,  but  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Turkish  annals  as  the  great  lawgiver  who  established  order  and 
police  in  tiieir  empire,  governed  during  his  long  reign  with  no  less  autiumtr 
than  wisdom.  He  divided  his  dominions  into  sevenu  districts ;  he  aj^inted 
the  number  of  soldiers  which  each  should  furnish ;  he  appropriated  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  land  in  every  province  for  their  maintenance ;  he  regukUed 
with  a  minute  accuracy  everything  relative  to  their  discipline,  their  arms,  and 
the  nature  of  their  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  empire  into  an  orderlf 
train  of  administration ;  and,  though  the  taxes  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  u 
well  as  in  the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  East  are  far  from  being  con- 
siderable, he  suppUed  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  economy. 

Nor  was  it  only  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman,  whose  talents  were  no  less 
adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of  war^  that  • 
the  Turkish  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with  the  Christian 
states.  The  long  succession  of  able  princes  which  I  have  mentioned  had  given 
such  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman  government  that  it  seems  to  nave 
attaint  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  whidi 
its  constitution  was  capable.  Whereas  the  great  monarchies  in  Christendom 
were  still  far  from  that  state  which  could  enable  them  to  act  with  a  full  exer- 
tion of  their  force.  Besides  this,  the  Turkish  troops  in  that  ajge  possessed 
every  advantage  which  arises  from  superiority  in  military  discipline.  At  the 
time  when  Solyman  began  his  reign,  the  janizaries  had  been  embodied  near  a 
centurjr  and  a  half,  and  during  that  long  period  the  severity  of  their  military 
discipline  had  in  no  degree  relaxed.  Tne  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  had  been  kept  almost  continually  under  arms,  in  the 
•*  Prince  Gantemlr's  History  of  the  Othmaa  Empii%  p.  ST.  **  Kote  XLIV. 
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Tarioos  wars  which  the  sultans  had  carried  on,  with  hardier  an  inverval  of 
peace.  Against  troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service  the  forces  of 
the  Christian  powers  took  the  field  with  great  disadvantage.  The  most 
intelligent  as  well  as  impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  acknowledge 
and  lament  the  superior  attainments  of  the  Turks  in  the  military  art.**  The 
success  which  almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms,  in  all  their  wars,  demon- 
strates the  justness  of  this  observation.  The  Christian  armies  did  not  acquire 
Hbtki  superiority  over  the  Turks  which  they  now  possess  until  the  long  establish- 
ment  oi  standing  forces  had  improved  military  discipline  among  tne  former, 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  in  my  province  to  explain, 
had  corrupted  or  abolished  their  ancient  warlike  institutions  among  the  latter. 

••  l«ote  XLV. 


PROOFS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NoTB  1.— Sect  I.  p.  4. 

The  consternftfcion  of  the  BrUoiw,  when  invaded  hj  the  Picte  and  Caledonians,  after  the  Roman 
legions  were  called  ont  of  the  island,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  debasement  to  which 
the  human  mind  was  rednoed  by  long  servitude  under  the  Romans.  In  their  supplicatory  letter 
to  Aetius,  which  tUey  call  the  Oroaru  of  Britain,  "  We  know  not  (say  they)  which  way 
to  turn  us.  The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  se*.  and  the  sea  forces  us  baclc  on  the  barbarians; 
between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  either  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves, 
or  to  be  slain  by  the  sword."  (Histor.  Gildae,  ap.  Gale,  Hist.  Britaa.  Script.,  p.  9.)  One  can 
hardly  believe  this  dasUrdly  race  to  be  descendants  of  that  gaiUnt  people  who  repulsed 
Oesar  and  defended  their  liberty  so  long  against  the.Roman  arms. 

Note  II.— Sect  I.  p.  4. 

The  barbarous  nations  were  not  only  illiterate,  but  regarded  literature  with  contempt.  They 
found  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  proviuces  of  the  empire  sunk  in  effeminacy  and  averse  to  war. 
Such  a  character  was  the  otject  of  scorn  to  a  high-spirited  and  gallant  race  of  men.  "  When 
we  would  brand  an  enemy,"  says  Luitprandus,  **  with  the  most  disgraceful  and  contumelious 
appellation,  we  call  him  a  Roman ;  hoc  solo,  id  est  Romani  nomine,  quicquid  ignobilitatis, 
qulcqiiid  timiditiOis,  quicquid  avaritio,  qiUcquld  luxurias,  quicquid  mendacii.  immo  quicquid 
vitiorum  est  comprehendentes."  (Luitprandi  Legatio,  apud  Murat.,  Scriptor.  Italic,  voL  iL 
pars  L  p.  481.)  This  degeneracy  of  manners,  illiterate  barbarians  Imputed  to  their  love  of 
learning.  Even  after  they  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had  conquered,  they  would  not 
permit  their  children  to  be  instrudled  in  any  science.  "  For  (said  they)  instruction  in  Uie 
sciences  tends  to  corrupt,  enervate,  and  depress  the  mind ;  and  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
tremble  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue  will  never  look  on  a  sword  or  a  spear  with  an  undaunted 
eve."  (Prooop.,  de  Bello  Gothor.,  lib.  L  p.  4,  ap.  Script.  Bjz.,  edit  Venet.,  vol.  L)  A  con- 
siderable number  of  years  elapsed  before  nations  so  rude  and  so  unwilling  to  learn  could  pro- 
duce historians  capable  of  recording  their  transactions  or  of  describing  tbeir  manners  vod 
institutions.  By  that  time  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condition  was  in  a  great  measure  lost, 
and  few  monuments  remained  to  guide  their  first  writers  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  it.  If 
one  expects  to  receive  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  manners  and  laws  of  the  Goths,,LomlMud8, 
or  Franks  during  their  residence  in  those  countries  where  they  were  originally  seated,  from 
Jomandes,  Paulus  Wamefridus,  or  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  historians 
of  these  people,  he  will  be  miserably  disappointed.  Whatever  Imperfect  knowledge  has  beca 
conveyed  to  us  of  their  ancient  state  we  owe  not  to  their  own  writers,  but  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians. 

Note  III.— Sect  I.  p.  6. 

A  circumstance  related  1^  Prlscus,  in  his  history  of  the  embassy  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
gives  a  striking  view  of  the  enthusiastic  passion  for  war  which  prevailed  among  the  bar- 
barons  nations.  When  the  entertainment  to  which  that  fierce  conqueror  admitted  the  Roman 
ambassadors  was  ended,  two  Scythians  advanced  towards  Attila  and  recited  a  poem  in  which  they 
celebrated  his  victories  and  military  virtues.  All  the  Huns  fixed  tbeir  eyes  with  atteniion  on 
the  bards.  Some  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  verses ;  others,  remembering  th^ir  own  battles 
and  exploits,  exulted  with  Joy ;  while  such  as  were  become  feeble  through  age  burst  out  Into 
tears,  bewailing  the  decay  of  their  vigour,  and  the  state  of  inactivity  in  which  they  were 
now  obliged  to  lemain.  Ezcerpta  ex  HiBtoria  Prisci  Rheftoris,  ap.  Bys.  Hist.  Script.,  toL  L 
p.  46. 
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Note  rV.—Sect  L  p.  7. 

A  remarkable  conflmuiilon  of  both  parts  of  this  reasoDing  occurs  In  the  history  of  England. 
The  Saxons  carried  on  the  conquest  of  that  country  with  the  same  destmctive  spirit  which 
distiDgaished  the  other  b<irbaroo8  nations.  The  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Britain  were  either  ex- 
termlDatcd,  or  forced  to  take  shelter  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  reduced  to  servitude. 
The  Saxon  goyernment,  laws,  manners,  and  language  were  of  consequence  introduced  into 
firitaln,  and  were  so  perfectly  established  that  all  memory  of  the  institutions  previous  to  their 
oonqaest  of  the  country  was  In  a  great  measure  lost.  The  very  reverse  of  this  happened  in  a 
•afaseqnent  revolution.  A  single  victory  placed  William  the  Norman  on  the  throne  of  England.' 
The  Saxon  inhabiiants,  though  oppressed,  were  not  exterminated.  William  employed  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  to  make  his  new  subjects  conform  in  everything  to  the 
Norman  standurd,  but  without  success.  The  Saxons,  though  vanquished,  were  Car  more 
Domerons  than  their  conquerors ;  when  the  two  races  began  to  incorporate,  the  Saxon  laws 
and  manners  gradually  gained  ground.  The  Norman  institutions  became  unpopular  and 
odknis ;  many  of  them  fell  Into  disuse ;  and  in  the  English  constitution  and  language  at  this 
dij  muy  essential  parts  are  manifestly  of  Saxon,  not  of  Norman  extraction. 

Note  V.— Sect  L  p.  8. 

Fnmmlns,  the  historian,  declines,  from  a  principle  of  benevolence,  to  give  any  particular 
detail  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Qoths ;  "  lest,"  says  he,  **  I  should  transmit  a  monument  and 
example  of  Inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages."  (Proc.,  de  Bello  Ooth.,  lib.  ill.  cap.  10,  ap.  Byz. 
Scripi,  vol.  i.  p.  I2U.)  But  as  the  change  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  a  consequence  of  the 
KCtlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  the  countries  formerly  subject  to  the  Roman  empire 
could  not  have  taken  place  if  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  not  been  extirpated, 
an  event  of  such  importance  and  influence  merits  a  more  particular  illustration  This  will 
Justify  me  for  exhibiting  some  part  of  that  melancholy  spectacle  over  which  humanity  prompted 
Procopius  to  draw  a  veil.  1  shall  not,  however,  disgust  my  readers  by  a  minute  narration,  but 
rest  satl^fled  with  collecting  some  instances  of  the  devastations  made  by  two  of  the  many 
nations  which  settled  In  the  empire.  The  Vandals  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  Roman  provinces :  the  Inhabitants 
ud  been  distinguished  for  courage,  and  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  arms  of  Rome 
with  greater  obstinacy  and  during  a  longer  course  of  years  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  But  so 
entirely  were  they  enervated  by  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  that  the  Vandals,  who  entered 
tbe  kingdom  a.v.  409,  completed  the  conquest  of  it  with  such  rapidity  that  in  the  year  411  these 
barbarijins  divided  it  among  them  by  casting  lots.  The  desolation  occasioned  by  their  invasion 
If  tliui described  by  Idatius,  an  eye-witness:  **The  barbarians  wa^ed  everything  with  hostile 
craelty.  The  pestilence  was  no  less  destructive.  A  dreadful  famine  raged  to  such  a  degree 
that  tbe  living  were  constrained  to  feed  on  tbe  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  all  these 
terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  the  unhappy  kingdoms."  (Idatil  Chron.,  ap.  Biblioth. 
Pktnmi,  vol.  vU.  p.  1233,  edit  Lugd.,  1677.)  The  Goths  having  attacked,the  Vandals  in  their  new 
iettiementA,  a  fierce  war  ensued ;  the  country  was  plundered  by  both  parties ;  the  cities  which 
had  escaped  from  destruction  in  the  first  invasion  of  the  Vandals  were  now  laid  In  ashes,  and 
ths  faihabitants  exposed  to  suffer  everything  that  tbe  wanton  cruelty  of  barbarians  could  inflict. 
Idatias  deacrlt>e8  these  scenes  of  inhumanity,  ibid.,  p.  1235,  b.  1-236,  c.  f.  A  similar  account  of 
their  devastations  is  given  by  Isidorus  Hispalensis  and  other  contemporary  writers.  (Isid., 
C5»ron.,  ap.  Grot,  Hist.  Goth.,  732.)  From  Spain  the  Vandals  passed  over  into  Africa,  a.d. 
428.  Africa  was,  next  to  Egypt,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It  was  one  of  the 
gaaaries  of  the  empire,  and  is  called  by  an  ancient  writer  tbe  soul  of  the  commonwealth. 
Tboogh  tbe  army  with  which  tbe  Vandals  invaded  it  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  figbting- 
nen,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  province  in  less  than  two  years.  A  contem- 
porary author  gives  a  dreadftil  account  of  the  havoc  which  they  made :  **  They  found  a  province 
well  cultivated,  and  enjoying  plenty,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  earth.  They  carrifd  their 
destructive  arms  into  every  comer  of  it ;  they  dispeopled  it  by  their  devastations,  exterminating 
CTervthing  with  fire  and  sword.  They  did  not  even  spare  tbe  vines  and  fruit-trees,  that  those 
to  whom  caves  and  inaccessible  mountains  had  afforded  a  retreat  might  find  no  nourishment  of 
sny  Itind.  Their  hostile  rage  could  not  be  satiated,  and  there  was  no  place  exempted  from  the 
elTects  of  it.  They  tortured  their  prisoners  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty,  that  they  might 
force  from  them  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  more  they  discovered,  the  more  they 
expected,  and  the  more  implacable  they  became.  Neither  the  infirmities  of  age  nor  of  sex, 
octther  the  dignity  of  nobility  nor  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  oflSce,  could  mitigate  their  fbry ; 
bat  the  more  illustrious  their  prisoners  were,  the  more  barbarously  they  insulted  them.  The 
pnbllc  buildings  which  resisted  the  violence  of  the  flames  they  levelled  with  the  ground.  They  left 
nsny  citlw  without  an  inbabiunt  When  they  approached  any  fortified  place  which  their 
^Bdbciplined  army  could  not  reduce,  they  gathered  together  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and, 
Pfttiiig  them  to  the  sword,  left  their  bodies  unburied,  that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  might 
oU%e  the  garrisoo  to  abandon  it."     (Victor  Vitensia  de  Penecatlone  Afrioana,  ap.  Bibl. 
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Fkfcrom,  vol.  tUL  p.  666.)  ^t.  Angiutlii.  ao  African*  vho  snnrlTed  the  conqoait  of  hia  ocnmtry 
by  the  Vandals  aume  yeais,  gives  a  atmilar  deecription  of  their  craeltiea.  (Opera,  vol.  x. 
p.  87'i,  edit.  1«1«.)  Abuat  a  hsudred  years  after  the  aettlemeni  of  the  Vaodala  in  Afriea.  Beli- 
sarloB  attacked  and  dispossessed  them.  Procoplust  a  contemporary  historian,  describes  Um 
devastation  which  that  war  occasioned.  **  Africa."  says  he,  **  was  so  entirely  dispeopled  thai 
one  might  travel  sevenil  days  in  it  without  meeting  one  man ;  and  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to  saj 
that  in  the  coarse  of  Um  war  ftve  mllliuns  of  persons  perished."  (Proc.,  Hist.  Arcana,  cap.  18, 
ap.  Byz.  Script.,  voL  L  p.  31».)  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  calamities  of  this  proriaoe, 
becaose  they  are  described  not  only  by  contemporary  authors,  but  by  eye-witBMses.  Th« 
present  state  of  Africa  oonArms  their  testimony.  Many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  popnloos 
dUes  with  which  it  was  filled  were  so  entirely  mined  that  no  :vestiKes  remain  to  point  wtt 
where  they  were  situated.  That  fertile  territory,  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire,  still  Ife* 
in  a  great  measure  uncultivated ;  and  that  province,  which  Victor,  in  his  barbaroua  Iffvtin, 
called  sjMciMitoM  totiui  terra  ftorentiSt  is  now  the  retreat  of  pirates  and  banditti. 

While  the  Vandals  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Uuns  desolated  the  rmainrtfr 
Of  all  the  barbarous  tribes  they  were  the  fiercest  and  most  formidaUe.  Ammianus  MarcelUniM, 
a  contemporary  author,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  later  historians,  gires  an  account  of  ihtftr 
policy  and  manners,  which  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Scythians  described  by  the  andents, 
and  of  the  Tartars  known  to  the  modems.  Some  parts  of  their  character,  and  several  of  their 
customs,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  savages  in  North  America.  Their  passion  for  war  was 
extreme.  *'  As  in  polished  societies  (says  Ammianus)  ease  and  tranquillity  are  conrled,  thej 
delight  in  war  and  dangers.  He  who  falla  in  battle  Is  reckoned  iMf^y.  They  who  die  of  old 
age  or  of  disease  are  deemed  Infiimous.  They  boast  with  the  utmost  exultation  <tf  the  nmnber 
of  enemies  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  ornaments,  they  fiMton  the 
scalps  of  those  who  have  fallen  by  their  liands  to  the  trappings  of  their  hcNrses."  (Ammiaa. 
Marc.,  lib.  xxxL  p.  477,  edit.  Oronov.,  Lugd.,  1693.)  Their  incursions  into  the  empire  b^vn 
In  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  Romans,  though  no  strangers,  by  that  time,  to  the  effacts  of 
barbarous  rage,  were  astonished  at  the  cmeltv  of  thefr  devasutions.  Thrace,  Pannonia,  and 
Iliyricum  were  the  countries  which  they  first  laid  desolate.  As  they  had  at  first  no  intentfam 
of  seUling  in  Europe,  they  made  only  inroads  oi  short  continuance  into  the  empire ;  but  theaa 
were  frequent ;  and  Procopius  computes  that  in  each  of  these,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  perished,  or  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  (Procopn  Hist.  Arcan.,  ap.  Bj%. 
Script.,  vol.  i.  p.  316.)  Thrace,  the  best-cultivated  province  in  that  quarter  of  the  empfac.  wm 
converted  into  a  desert ;  and  when  Priscus  aocompuiied  the  ambassadors  s«t  to  AttUa  thune 
were  no  inhabitanta  in  some  of  the  cities,  but  a  few  miserable  people  who  had  takoi  shelisr 
among  the  ruins  of  the  churches ;  and  the  fields  were  covered  with  the  bones  of  those  who  bad 
<allen  by  the  sword.  (Priscus,  ap.  Byz.  Script.,  vol.  i.  p.  34.)  Attila  became  king  of  the  Hium^ 
▲.D.  434.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enterprising  conquerors  mentioned  in  history.  Ho 
extended  his  empire  over  tul  the  vast  countries  comprehended  under  the  general  name*  of 
Scythia  and  (Germany  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  world.  While  be  was  carrying  on  his  wms 
ai^inst  the  barbarous  nations,  he  kept  the  Roman  empire  under  perpetual  apprehensions,  and 
extorted  enormous  subsidies  from  the  timid  and  effeminate  monarchs  who  governed  it.  la  tbe 
vear  451  he  entered  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  all  the  various  nations  which  he 
had  subdued.  It  was  more  numerous  than  any  with  which  the  barbarians  had  hitherto  tavad«i 
the  empire.  The  devastati(Mis  which  he  committed  were  horrible.  Not  only  the  open  coanny, 
hut  the  most  flourishing  cities,  were  desolated.  The  extent  and  cruelty  of  his  devsstations  ws 
described  by  Salvianus  de  Gubemat.  Dei,  edit.  Baluz.,  Par.,  1669,  p.  139,  etc,  and  by  Idatios, 
nbl  supra,  p.  1335.  Aetius  put  a  stop  to  bis  progress  in  that  countrv  by  the  famous  battle  of 
Chalons,  in  which  (if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  that  age)  three  hundred  thousand  persona 
perished.  (Idat.,  ibid. ;  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Getids,  ap.  Grot.,  Hist.  Gothor.,  p.  671,  AoMt., 
1665.)  But  the  next  year  he  resolved  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  onpire,  and,  marching  into 
Italy,  wasted  it  with  rage  inflamed  by  the  sense  of  his  late  disgrace.  What  Italy  suffered  1^ 
the  Huns  exceeded  all  the  calamities  which  the  preceding  incursions  of  the  barbarians  had 
brought  upon  it.  Ck)nringius  has  collected  several  passages  from  the  ancient  historiaiis  which 
prove  that  the  devastations  committed  by  the  Vandals  and  Uuns  in  the  countries  situated  en 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  no  less  crue  1  and  fatal  to  the  human  race.  (£xerdtatio  de  Urhi- 
bus  Gmnanitt,  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  488.)  It  is  endless,  it  is  shocking,  to  follow  these  destioven 
of  mankind  through  so  many  scenes  of  horror,  and  to  contemplate  the  havoc  which  they  made  ol 
the  human  species. 

But  the  state  in  which  Italy  appears  to  have  been  during  several  ages  after  the  barbarotts 
nations  settled  in  It  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  cruelty  as  well  as  extent  of  their  devas- 
tatkms.  Whenever  any  country  is  thiuly  inhabited,  trees  and  shmbs  spring  up  in  the  unculti- 
vated fields  and,  spreading  by  degrees,  form  lai^e  fore^ ;  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  and 
the  stagnating  of  waters,  other  parts  of  it  are  converted  into  lakes  and  marshes.  Ancient  Italy, 
which  Uie  Romans  rendered  the  seat  of  elegance  and  luxury,  was  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitdb. 
But  so  effectually  did  the  devastations  of  the  barbarians  destroy  all  the  effects  of  Roman 
Industry  and  cultivation  that  in  the  eighth  century  a  considemble  part  of  Italy  appeals  to 
have  been  ooTeied  with  fcKtto  and  manhes  of  great  extent.    Moratori  eotenuitoa minato 
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4tun  cDocerntngtiw  iltiictkm  and  Umite  of  several  of  ihese,  and  proTes  by  the  moet  antheDtlc 
erUooe  that  great  tractn  of  territtiry  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  Italy  were  either  overran 
with  wood  or  Ukl  under  water.  Nor  did  these  occnpy  parts  of  the  coantry  naturally  barren 
or  of  Uttle  valxie,  bat  were  spread  over  districts  which  ancient  writers  represent  as  extremely 
fertile  and  which  at  preeent  are  highly  cultivated.  (Maratori,  AntiqutUtes  Itallcn  MedH 
JEvi,  dissert,  zxi.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  149,  iftS,  etc)  A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  a  description 
•f  the  dty  of  Modena.  by  an  aathor  of  the  tenth  century.  (Marat.,  Script  Rerom  lullc, 
ToL  iiL  pars.  iL  p.  69 1 .)  The  state  of  desolation  in  other  countries  of  Europe  seems  to  have  been 
the  sane.  In  many  of  the  most  «arly  charters  now  extant,  the  lands  granted  to  monasteries 
or  to  private  perauns  are  distinguished  into  such  as  are  cultivated  or  inhabited,  and  such  as 
were  eremi,  de«oUte.  In  many  instances  lands  are  granted  to  persons  because  they  had  taken 
them  from  Uie  desert,  ab  enmo,  and  had  cultivated  and  planted  them  with  inhabitants.  This 
appevs  Irom  a  diarter  of  Charlemagne,  published  by  Eckhart,  de  Rebus  Francis)  Orientalis, 
VOL  h.  p.  864,  and  fhnn  many  charters  of  his  sucoessors  quoted  bv  Du  Gange,  voc.  Eremus. 
Wbcfever  a  right  of  property  in  land  can  be  thus  acquh^d,  it  Is  evident  that  the  country  must 
be  eztremelv  desolate  and  thinly  pe<^led.  The  flrst  settlers  in  America  obtained  possession  of 
Iffid  by  soch  a  title.  Whoever  was  able  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  field  was  recognized  as  the 
iToprielor.  His  Industry  merited  such  a  reootnpense.  The  grants  in  the  charters  which  I  have 
■MHismid  flow  fh>m  a  sImUar  principle,  and  there  must  have  been  some  resemblance  in  the 
Uate  of  the  countries. 

Murstorl  adds  that  dming  the  eighth  and  ninth  oentorles  Italy  was  greatly  infested  by 
wstns  and  other  wild  beasts ;  another  mark  of  its  being  destitute  of  inhabitants.  (Murat., 
AnUq..  vol.  ii.  p.  163.)  Thus  lUly,  the  pride  of  the  ancient  world  for  its  fertility  and  cultivm- 
tisn,  was  redooed  to  ttae  state  of  a  country  newly  peopled  and  lately  rendered  habitable. 

I  am  sensible  not  only  that  some  of  these  descriptions  of  the  devastations,  which  I  hsfre 
taoled,  may  be  exaggerated,  but  that  the  barbarous  tribes,  in  making  their  settlements,  did  not 
proceed  Invariably  in  the  same  manner.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  bent  on  exterminating  the 
mekM  inhabitants ;  others  were  more  disposed  to  incorporate  with  them.  It  Is  no^  my  province 
either  to  ta&quire  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  this  variety  in  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors,  or 
lodescribetfae  state  of  those  countries  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  treated  most  mildly. 
The  (acts  wldch  I  have  produced  are  suffldent  to  Justify  the  account  which  I  have  given  in  the 
istt,  and  to  prove  that  the  destruction  of  the  human  species,  occasioned  by  the  hostile 
'  I  of  tiie  Nortliem  nations  and  their  subsequent  settlements,  was  nniofa  greaiter  than 
itoi 


Note  VL— Sect.  L  p.  a 

I  have  observed.  Note  IT.,  thai  our  only  certain  information  concemfaig  ihe  ancient  state  of 
the  barbarous  nations  must  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Happily  an 
socoont  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  one  people,  to  which  those  of  all  the  rest  seem  to 
hm  been  in  a  great  measure  similar,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  two  authors,  the  most 
capable,  perhaps,  that  over  wrote,  of  observing  them  with  profound  discernment  and  of 
dsMTiUog  them  with  propriety  and  force.  The  reader  must  perceive  that  Caasar  and  Tacitus 
ire  the  authors  whom  I  have  in  view.  The  former  gives  a  short  account  of  the  ancient 
Oennans  in  a  few  chapters  of  the  sixth  lxK>k  of  his  Commentaries ;  the  latter  wrote  a  treatise 
cxpresily  on  that  subject.  These  are  the  most  precious  and  instructive  monuments  Of 
•ndajry  to  ^e  present  inhabitants  of  Europe.    From  them  we  learn,— 

1.  That  the  state  of  society  among  the  ancient  Germaos  was  of  the  rudest  and  most  simple 
fcnn.  Tliey  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  by  pasturage.  (Gobs.,  lib.  vl.  c.  210  They  neg- 
lected agriculture,  and  lived  chiefly  on  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh.  (Ibid.,  c.  22.)  Tacitus  agrees 
vtth  him  to  most  of  these  points.  (De  Morib.  Germ.,  c.  14,  10,  23.)  The  Goths  were  equally 
Wfilgent  of  agriculture.  (Prise.  Rhet.,  ap.  Byx.  Script.,  v.  i.  p.  31,  B.)  Society  was  in  the 
■une  state  among  the  Huns,  who  disdained  to  cultivate  the  earth  or  to  touch  a  plough.  (Amm. 
■voel^  lib.  xxxi.  p.  475.)  The  same  manners  took  place  among  the  Alans.  (Ibid.,  p.  477.) 
While  society  remains  In  this  simple  state,  men  by  uniting  together  scarcely  relinquish  anv  por- 
tton  of  their  natural  independence.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed,  2.  That  the  authority  of  civil 
pyyemment  waa  extremely  limited  among  the  Germans.  During  times  of  peace  they  had  no 
onnnum  or  fixed  magistrate,  but  the  chief  men  of  every  district  dispensed  Justice  and  aocommo- 
dited  dilfcrences.  (Cks.,  Ibid.,  c.  23.)  Their  kings  had  not  absolute  or  unbounded  power ; 
tteir  authority  consisted  rather  in  the  privilege  of  advising  than  in  the  power  of  commanding. 
Mittera  of  small  consequence  were  determined  by  the  chief  men ;  affairs  of  Importance,  by  the 
•hole  community.  (Tacit,  c.  7,  11.)  The  Huns,  in  like  manner,  deliberated  in  common  con- 
terntng  every  biuiness  of  moment  to  the  society,  and  were  not  subdect  to  the  rigour  of  regal 
yhority.  (Amm.  Marcel.,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  474.)  .3.  Every  individual  among  the  ancient 
2|^[nians  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  he  would  take  part  In  any  military  enterprise 
•Ucb  was  proposed;  there  seems  to  have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  In  it  imposed  on  him  by 
H^c  antbortty.  **  When  any  of  the  chief  men  proposes  an  expedition,  such  as  approve  of  the 
o^  lad  <tf  the  leaderilse  up  and  declare  their  Intention  of  following  him ;  after  coming  under 
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this  engagement,  those  who  do  not  fxilfll  it  are  considered  as  deserters  and  traitors,  and  mret 
looked  upon  as  infaraons."    (Ons.,  ibid.,  c  23.^    Tacitos  plainly  points  at  the  same  custom* 
though  in  terms  more  obscure.    (Tacit.,  c.  11.)    4.  As  every  Individual  was  so  independent. 


of  every  person  among  the  Germans,  who  aimed  at  being  a  leader,  to  gain  adherents  and  attach 
them  to  his  person  and  interest.  These  adherents  Oesar  calls  ambacti  and  dientet,  Ce^ 
retainers  or  clients;  Tacitus,  comiteM,  or  companions.  The  chief  distinction  and  power  of  the 
leaders  consisted  in  being  attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  chosen  youth.  This  was  their  pride 
as  well  as  ornament  during  peace,  and  tbeir  defence  in  war.  The  leaders  gained  or  preaerved 
the  favour  of  these  retainers  by  presents  of  armour  and  of  horses,  and  by  the  proftise  thoogb 
inelegant  hospitality  with  which  they  entertained  them.  (Tadt.,  c  U,  15.)  6.  Another  coo> 
seauence  of  the  personal  liberty  and  independence  which  the  Germans  retained,  even  after  they 
united  in  society,  was  their  circumscribing  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  their  not  only  claiming,  but  exercising,  almost  all  the  rights  of 
private  resentment  and  revenge.  Their  magistrates  had  not  the  power  either  of  imprtMuing 
or  of  inflicting  any  corporal  punishment  on  a  free  man.  (Tacit.,  c.  7.)  Every  person  waa 
obliged  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  parents  or  friends  bad  sustained.  Their  enmities  were 
hereditary,  but  not  irrecondlable.  Even  murder  was  compensated  by  paying  a  certain  number 
of  cattle.  (Tacit.,  c.  21.)  A  part  of  the  fine  went  to  the  king,  or  state,  a  part  to  the  peraon 
who  had  been  injured,  or  to  his  kindred.    (Ibid,  c.  12.) 

Those  particulars  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Ckrmans,  thomgh  well 
known  to  every  person  conversant  in  ancient  literature,  I  have  thought  proper  to  arranse  in 
this  order,  and  to  lay  l>efore  such  of  mv  readers  as  may  be  less  acquainted  with  ttiese  fiacta^ 
both  because  they  confirm  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  the  barbarous  nation^ 
and  1>eoause  they  tend  to  illustrate  all  the  observations  i  shall  tiave  occasion  to  make  oon- 
oeming  the  various  changes  in  their  government  and  customs.  The  laws  and  customs  intn>- 
duced  oy  the  barbarous  nations  into  their  new  settlements  are  the  best  commentary  on  the 
writings  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus ;  and  their  observations  are  the  best  key  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  these  laws  and  customs. 

One  drcumstanoe  with  respect  to  the  testimonies  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  concerning  the 
Germans  merits  attention.  CiaMar  wrote  his  brief  account  of  their  manners  more  than  e 
hundred  vears  before  Tacitus  composed  his  Treatise  de  Moribus  Germanorum.  A  hnndied 
years  make  a  considerable  period  in  the  progress  of  national  manners,  especially  if  during  Utafc 
time  those  people  who  are  rude  and  unpolished  have  had  much  communication  with  mofe 
dvilixed  states.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Germans.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Romana 
began  when  Qtesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  increased  greatly  during  the  interval  between  that 
event  and  the  time  when  Tadtus  flourished.  We  may  accordingly  observe  that  the  manners  of 
the  Germans  in  his  time,  which  Caesar  describes,  were  less  improved  than  those  of  the  same 
people  as  delineated  by  Tacitus.  Besides  this,  it  is  remarlcable  that  there  was  a  considoidtle 
difference  in  the  state  of  sodety  among  the  different  tribes  of  Germans.  The  Suiones  were  so 
much  improved  that  they  began  to  be  corrupted.  (Tadt.,  c  44.)  The  Fenni  were  so  barbarons 
that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  were  able  to  subsist.  (Ibid.,  c.  46.)  Whoever  undertakea  to 
describe  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  or  to  found  any  political  theory  upon  the  state  of 
■odety  among  them,  ought  carefully  to  attend  to  both  these  circumstances. 

Before  I  quit  this  subtl^ct.  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that,  though  sncceasiTe  altera- 
tions in  their  institutions,  together  with  tlie  gradual  progress  of  refinement,  have  made  an 
entire  change  In  the  manners  of  the  various  people  who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  there  is 
still  one  race  of  men  nearly  in  the  same  political  situation  with  theirs  when  they  first  settled 
in  their  new  conquests ;  I  mean  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  savages  in  North  Amert^ 
It  cannot,  then,  be  considered  either  as  a  digression,  or  as  an  improper  indulgence  of  corioeity, 
to  inquire  whether  this  similarity  in  their  political  state  has  occasioned  any  resemblance 
between  tbeir  character  and  manners.  If  the  likeness  turns  out  to  be  striking.  It  is  a  stronger 
proof  that  a  Just  account  has  been  given  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  than  the  testimony 
even  of  (^tesar  or  of  Tacitus. 

1.  The  Americans  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Some  tribes  neglect  agricnltnie 
entirely.  Among  those  who  cultivate  some  small  spot  near  their  huts,  that,  together  with  all 
worka  of  labour,  is  performed  by  the  women.  (P.  (;barlevoix.  Journal  hlstorique  d'un  Voyage 
de  I'Am^rique,  4to,  Par.,  1744.  p.  334.)  In  such  a  state  of  sodety,  the  common  wants  of  men 
being  few  and  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  small,  tbeir  union  is  extremdy  im> 
perfect  and  feeble,  and  they  continue  to  enjoy  their  natural  liberty  almost  unimpaired.  It  is 
the  first  idea  of  an  American  that  every  man  is  bom  free  and  independent,  and  that  no  power 
on  earth  hath  any  right  to  diminish  or  circumscril>e  his  natural  liboty.  There  is  hardly  any 
appearance  of  subordination,  either  in  civil  or  domestic  government.  Everv  one  does  what  be 
pleases.  A  father  and  mother  live  with  their  children  like  persons  whom  chance  has  brought 
together  and  whom  no  common  bond  unites.  Thdr  manner  of  educating  their  children  is 
suitable  to  this  prindple.  They  never  chastise  or  punish  them,  even  during  their  infancy.  As 
thev  advance  in  years,  they  continue  to  be  entirely  masters  of  their  own  actions,  and  seem  not 
to  be  consdoQi  of  being  responaible  for  any  pah  of  their  conduct.    (Ibid.,  pp.  27S^  273.) 
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3.  The  pow»r  of  their  dvil  nugtotimtes  is  extremely  limited.  Among  most  of  their  tribes,  the 
Mcbem,  or  chief,  is  elective.  A  council  of  old  men  is  chosen  to  assist  him,  without  whose 
advice  he  determines  no  alfalr  of  importance.  The  sachems  neither  possess  nor  claim  any 
neat  degree  of  auUiority.  They  propof>e  and  entreat,  rather  tlian  command.  The  obedience  of 
their  people  is  altogether  voluntary.  (Ibid.,  pp.  266,  268.)  3.  The  savages  of  America  engage 
in  their  military  enterprises,  not  fh>m  constraint,  but  choice.  When  war  is  resolved,  a  diief 
arises  and  offers  himself  to  be  the  leader.  Such  as  are  willing  (for  they  compel  no  person ) 
stand  up  one  alter  another  and  sing  their  war-song.  But  if,  after  this,  any  of  these  should 
reAue  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  they  have  engaged,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  he 
would  be  considered  as  the  most  infamous  of  men.  (Ibid.,  pp.  217,  218.)  4.  Such  as  encage  to 
follow  any  leader  expect  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  attention  and  respect ;  and  be  is 
obliged  to  make  them  presents  of  considerable  value.  Tlbid.,  p.  218.)  5.  Among  the  Ameri- 
cana, the  magistrate  has  scarcely  any  criminal  Jurisdiction.  (Ibid.,  p.  272.)  Upon  receiving 
any  fi\Jary.  the  person-  or  family  oliended  may  inflict  what  punishment  they  please  on  the 
person  who  was  the  author  of  it.  (Ibid.,  p.  274.)  Their  resentment  and  desire  of  vengeance 
are  excessive  and  implacable.  Time  can  neither  extinguish  nor  abate  it.  It  is  the  chief 
inheritance  parents  leave  to  their  children ;  it  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
nntil  an  occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  it.  (Ibid.,  p.  309.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  offended 
party  is  ameaaed.  A  compensation  is  paid  for  a  murder  that  has  been  committed.  The 
relations  of  the  deceased  receive  it ;  and  it  consists  most  commonly  of  a  captive  talcen  in  war, 
wbot  bdng  substituted  in  place  of  the  person  who  was  murder^  assumes  his  name  and  is 
adopted  into  his  family,  (ibid.,  p.  274.)  The  resemblance  holds  in  many  other  particulars. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  those  great  features  which 
astlnguish  and  characterize  both  people.  Bochart.  and  other  philologists  of  the  last  century, 
who.  with  more  erudliion  than  science,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  migrations  of  various  nations, 
sad  who  were  apt  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  resemblance  to  find  an  affinity  between 
nattoos  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  to  conclude  that  they  were  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors,  would  hardly  have  failed,  on  viewing  such  an  amazing  similarity,  to  pronounce  with 
eoofldence  ''that  the  Oermans  and  Americans  must  be  the  same  people."  But  a  philosopher 
will  satisfy  himself  with  observing  *'  that  the  characters  of  nations  depend  on  the  state  of 
sodety  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  political  institutions  established  among  them ;  and  that 
the  human  mind,  whenever  it  is  placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages  the  most  distant 
sad  in  coontriee  the  most  remote,  assume  the  same  fbrm  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same 


I  have  pushed  the  comparison  between  the  Oermans  and  Americans  no  fhrther  than  was 
necessary  for  ttie  illustration  of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  state  of  society  in  the 
two  countries  was  perfectly  similar  in  every  respect.  Many  of  the  German  tribes  were  more 
dviliaed  than  the  Americans.  Some  of  them  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriculture ;  almost 
all  of  them  had  flocks  of  tame  cattle,  aiid  depended  upon  them  for  the  chief  part  of  their  sub- 
dstence.  Most  of  the  American  tribes  subsbt  by  hunting,  and  are  in  a  ruder  and  more  simple 
state  than  the  andent  Oermans.  The  resemblance,  however,  between  their  condition  is  greater, 
pohaps,  than  any  that  history  affords  an  opportunity  of  observing  between  any  two  races  ojf 
imdviliaed  people ;  and  this  has  produced  a  surprising  similarity  of  manners. 

NoTB  VII.— Sect  I.  p.  8. 

The  booty  gained  by  an  army  belonged  to  the  army.  The  king  himself  had  no  part  of  It  but 
what  be  acquired  by  lot.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  history  of^the  Franks. 
The  army  oi  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  having  plundered  a  church,  carried 
oH;  among  other  sacred  utensils,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  sent 
deputies  to  Clovis,  beseeching  him  to  restore  the  vase,  that  it  might  be  again  employed  in  the 
escred  services  to  which  it  had  been  consecrated.  Clovis  desired  the  deputies  to  follow  him  to 
Soiesons,  as  the  booty  was  to  be  di\ided  in  that  place,  and  promised  that  if  the  lot  should  give 
bim  the  dispofial  of  the  vase  he  would  grant  what  the  bishop  desired.  When  be  came  to  Sois- 
BoQs,  and  aU  the  booty  was  placed  in  one  great  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  entreated 
that  before  making  the  division  they  would  give  him  that  vase  over  and  above  bis  share.  All 
mwared  willing  to  gratify  the  king  and  to  comply  with  his  request,  when  a  flerce  and  haughtv 
soldier  lifted  up  his  battle-axe,  and,  striking  the  vase  with  the  utmost  violence,  cried  out,  with 
t  lood  voice,  **  You  shall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which  the  lot  gives  you  a  right." 
Gregor.  Turon.,  Ulstor.  Francorum,  lib.  IL  c  27,  p.  70,  Par.,  1610. 

Note  VIIL-Sect  I.  p.  9. 

The  history  of  the  esUbliahmrnt  and  progress  of  the  fendal  system  is  an  interesting  olject  to 
aU  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  some  countnes  their  jurisprudence  and  laws  are  still  in  a  great 
measure  fendal.  In  others,  many  forms  and  practices  esublished  by  custom,  or  founded  on 
■tstotes,  took  their  rise  tnm  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  attending  to  the 
Ideas  pecaliar  to  It.    Several  authors  of  the  highest  repuUtion  for  genius  and  emdiUon  have 
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endeayonred  to  illiistnte  this  snl^ect,  but  still  numy  parts  of  it  are  obscure.  I  ehsU  endeaToim ' 
to  trace  with  precision  the  progress  and  variation  [of  ideas  concerning  property  in  land  anoong^; 
the  barbaToua  nations,  and  shall  attempt  to  point  ont^the  causes  which  introduced  these  chaiigc«^ 
as  well  as  tlie  effects  which  followed  upon  tiiem.  Propertj  in  land  seems  to  have  gone  throagbl 
four  successiTe  changes  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  varions  provinces  of  the  p^"tip 
empire. 

I.  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  in  their  original  countries,  their  propertj  in  land 
was  only  temporary,  and  they  had  no  oertain  limits  to  their  poweasions.  After  feeding  their 
floclcs  in  one  district,  they  removed  with  them,  and  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  another, 
and  abandoned  that  likewise  in  a  short  time.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect 
specie«  of  property,  brought  under  any  positive  or  formal  obligation  to  serve  the  ommunity ; 
all  their  services  were  purely  voluntary.  Every  individual  was  at  liberty  to  choose  how  Car 
be  would  contribute  towards  carrying  on  any  military  enterprise.  If  he  followed  a  leader  in 
«ny  expedition,  it  was  from  attachment,  not  firom  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  clearest  proof  of 
this  has  been  produced  in  Note  VI.  While  property  continued  in  this  state,  we  can  discover 
nothing  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  feudal  tentire,  ot  to  the  Baborduaation  and  military 
service  which  the  feudal  system  introduced. 

II.  Upon  settling  in  the  countries  which  they  had  subdued,  the  victorious  troops  divided 
the  conauered  lands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  felt  to  a  soldier,  he  seixed  as  the  recompense 
due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  bis  own  sword.  He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  free- 
man in  full  property.  He  ei^oyed  it  during  his  own  life,  and  could  di&pose  of  it  at  pleasures,  or 
traDsmit  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thus  property  in  land  became  fixed.  It  was  aft 
the  same  time  allodial ;  i.e.,  the  possessor  had  the  entire  right  of  property  and  dominion ;  be 
held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord  to  whom  he  was  Iwund  to  do  homage  and  perform  servioe. 
But  as  these  new  proprietors  were  in  some  danger  (as  has  been  observed  in  the  text)  of  being 
disturbed  by  the  remainder  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  in  still  greater  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  successive  colonies  of  barbarians  as  fierce  and  rapacious  as  themselves,  they  saw 
the  necessity  of  coming  under  obligations  to  defend  the  community  more  explidt  than  those  to 
which  they  bad  been  sul\Ject  in  their  original  habitations.  On  this  account,  immedlateW  npoa 
their  fixing  in  their  new  settlements,  every  freeman  l>ecame  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of 
the  community,  and,  if  he  refused  or  neglected  so  to  do,  was  liable  to  a  considerable  penalty. 
I  do  not  mean  that  any  contract  of  this  kind  was  formally  concluded  or  mutually  ratified  bj  any 
legal  solemnity.  It  was  established  by  tadt  consent,  like  the  other  compacts  which  hold  society 
t<^her.  The  mutual  security  and  preservation  made  it  the  interest  of  all  to  recognise  its 
authority  and  to  enforce  the  observation  of  it.    We  can  trace  back  this  new  obligation  oo  the 

Eroprietors  of  land  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  Chilperic,  who  began 
is  reign  a.d.  562,  exacted  a  fine,  bannat  jtutit  exigi,  firom  certain  persons  who  had  reftised 
to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition.  (Gregor.  Turon.,  lib.  v.  c.  26,  p.  211.)  ChUdebert,  who 
began  his  reign  a.d.  676,  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  against  others  who  had  been  guilty  of 
a  like  crime.  (Ibid.,  lib.  vii.  c.  42,  p.  342.)  Such  a  fine  could  not  have  been  exacted  while 
property  continued  in  its  first  state  and  military  service  was  entirely  voluntary.  Charlemagne 
ordained  that  every  freeman  who  possessed  five  mansi,  <.e.,six^  acres,  of  land,  in  prop^y, 
should  march  in  person  against  the  enemy.  (Capitul.,  a.d.  807.)  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  a.d. 
816,  granted  lands  to  certain  Spaniards  who  fled  from  the  Saracens,  and  allowed  them  to  settle 
in  his  territories,  on  condition  that  they  ihould  serve  in  the  army  like  other  freemen.  CCapftoL, 
vol.  i.  p.  500.)  By  land  possessed  in  property,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  law  of  CharlemagDe, 
we  are  to  understand,  according  to  the  style  of  that  age,  allodial  land ;  alode$  and  proprietas, 
alodum  and  proprium,  being  words  perfectly  synonymous.  (Dn  Gauge,  voce  AloditJ)  The 
clearest  proof  of  the  distinction  l>etween  allodial  and  beneficiary  possession  is  contained  in  two 
charters  published  by  Mur«tori,  by  which  it  appears  that  a  person  might  possess  one  part  of  bis 
estate  as  allodial,  which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  beneficium,  of  which  be 
bad  only  the  usufruct,  the  property  returning  to  the  superior  lord  on  his  demise.  (Antlq. 
Ital.  Medii  JEvU  vol.  i.  pp.  659,  565.)  The  same  distinction  is  pointed  out  in  a  capltulare  of 
Charlemagne,  a.d.  812,  edit.  Balnz.,  vol.  i.  p.  491.  Count  Everard,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Louis  le  iJebonnaire,  in  the  curious  testament  by  which  he  disposes  of  his  vast  estate  among 
his  children,  distinguishes  between  what  be  possessed  proprieUUe  and  what  he  held  benejieio ;  and 
tt  i^pears  that  the  greater  part  was  allodial,  AJ>.  837.  Aub.MinBi  Opera  Dlplomatica,LovuL, 
1723,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

In  iite  same  manner  Ixber  homo  Is  commonly  opposed  to  vatttu  orooxsaUus;  the  fiirmer 
denotes  an  allodial  proprietor,  the  latter  one  who  held  of  a  superior.  These  ^iree  men  were 
under  an  obligatiun  to  serve  the  Ktate ;  and  this  duty  was  considered  as  so  sacted  that  fteemoi 
were  prohibited  from  entering  into  holy  orders  unless  they  had  obtained  Uie  consent  of  the 
sovereign.  The  reason  given  for  this  in  the  statute  is  remarkable :  '*  For  we  are  informed  tliat 
some  do  so  not  so  much  out  of  devotion  as  in  order  to  avoid  that  military  service  which  they  an 
bound  to  perform.**  (Capitul.,  lib.  i.  $  114.)  If  upon  being  summoned  into  the  field  any  free- 
man refused  to  obey,  a  full  kerebannum^  t.e.,  a  fine  of  sixty  crowns,  was  to  be  exacted  from  him 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  (Capit.  Car.  Magn.,  ap.  Leg.  Longob.,lib.  i.  tit.  14.  §  13, 
p.  639.)   TUs  ezpressloD,  aooording  to  the  law  of  the  Fraiik8»  seems  to  imply  that  both  the 
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obUf&tkfi  to  terve,  and  the  penalty  on  those  who  disreffarded  It,  were  coeval  with  the  laws  made 
lif  the  Franks  at  their  first  settlement  in  GaoL  This  fbe  was  levied  with  such  rigour  *'  that  if 
asj  person  convicted  of  this  crime  was  Insolvent  he  was  reduced  to  servitude,  and  continued  in 
dut  state  nntU  snch  time  as  his  lahour  shonld  amount  to  the  value  of  the  herebannum."  (Ibid.) 
Tte  emperor  Lotharius  rendered  the  penalty  still  more  severe ;  and  if  any  person  possessing 
muA  an  extent  of  property  as  made  H  incumhoit  on  him  to  take  the  field  in  person  refused  to  obey 
the  summons,  all  his  goods  were  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  he  himself  might  be  punished 
vtth  bantshment.    Murat.,  Script.  Ital.,  vol.  1.  pars  11.  p.  163. 

nL  Property  In  land  having  thus  become  fixed,  and  suUect  to  military  service,  another 
"tasge  was  introduced,  though  slowly  and  step  by  step.  We  learn  fh>m  Tacitus  that  the  chief 
'Vtm  among  the  Germans  endeavoured  to  attach  to  their  persons  and  interests  certain  adherents 
wtum  be  oils  camiteM.  These  fought  under  their  standard  and  followed  them  In  all  their  enter- 
pitefe.  The  same  custom  continued  among  them  in  their  new  settlements,  and  those  attach^ 
or  devoted  followers  were  called  JtdeUs^  antru$ti<me$t  hcminei  in  trutte  dominica,  leudeM, 
Twcttaa  informs  us  that  the  rank  of  a  comes  was  deemed  honourable.  (Do  Morib.  Germ.,  c.  13.) 
The  oompoeition,  which  is  the  standard  by  which  we  must  Judge  of  the  rank  and  condition  of 
persons  m  the  Middle  Ages,  paid  for  the  murder  of  one  in  trutU  domtniea,  was  triple  to  that 
paid  Ibr  the  murder  of  a  freeman.  (Leg.  Salioor.,  tit.  44,  ^  1  et  2.)  While  the  Germans 
remobied  in  their  own  country,  they  courted  the  fkvour  of  these  comites  by  presents  of  arms 
and  horses,  and  by  hospitality.  (See  Note  VI.)  As  long  as  they  had  no  fixed  property  m  land« 
these  were  the  only  gifts  that  they  could  bestow,  and  the  only  reward  which  their  followers 
-       -    -  ^ :inf  


But  upon  their  settling  In  the  ootmtries  which  they  conquered,  and  when  the  value 

of  property  came  to  be  understood  among  them,  instead  of  those  sli^t  presents,  the  kings  and 
dneftaina  bestowed  a  more  substantial  recompense  in  land  on  their  adherents.  These  grants 
were  called  beneiiciti,  because  they  were  gratmtous  donations ;  and  Aonoru,  because  they  were 
reguded  as  manu  of  distinction.  What  were  the  services  originally  exacted  In  return  for  these 
bati^icia  cannot  be  determined  with  absolute  precision ;  because  there  are  no  records  so  ancient. 
When  allodial  possessions  were  first  rendered  feudal,  they  were  not  at  once  sut^Jected  to  all  the 
ftfudal  services.  The  transition  here,  as  in  all  other  changes  of  importance,  was  gradual.  As 
the  great  ol^ect  of  a  feudal  vassal  was  to  obtidn  protection,  when  allodial  proprietors  first  con- 
sented to  become  vanals  of  any  powerfhl  leader  they  continued  to  retam  as  much  of  their 
ancient  Independence  as  was  consistent  with  that  new  relation.  The  homage  which  they  did  to 
dietr  mpeiior,  of  whom  they  chose  to  hold,  was  called  homagiunt  planum,  and  bound  them  to 
nrtbing  more  than  fidelity,  but  without  any  obligation  either  of  military  service  or  attendance 
in  the  conrts  of  their  superior.  Of  this  homagium  planum  some  traces,  though  obscure,  may 
sdll  he  discovered.  (Brussel,  tom.  i.  p.  91,)  Among  the  ancient  writs  published  by  D.  D.  de 
Ylc  and  Yaisette,  Hist,  de  Langued.,  are  a  great  many  which  they  call^Aonui^.  They  seem  to 
be  an  Intermediate  step  between  the  homagium  pHanum  mentioned  by  Brussel,  and  the  engage- 
ment to  perform  complete  feudal  service.  The  one  party  promises  protection  and  grants  certain 
castles  or  luids ;  the  other  engages  to  defend  the  person  of  the  grantor,  and  to  assist  him  like- 
vfn  In  defending  his  property  as  often  as  he  shall  be  summon^  to  do  so.  But  these  engage- 
ments ue  acoompanied  with  none  of  the  feudal  formalities,  and  no  mention  Is  made  of  any  of 
the  other  feudal  services.  They  appear  rather  to  be  a  mutual  contract  between  equals  than  the 
engagement  of  a  vassal  to  perform  services  to  a  superior  lord.  (Preuves  de  I'Hist.  de  Lang., 
torn.  11.  p.  173,  et  passim.)  As  soon  as  men  were  accustomed  to  these,  the  other  feudal  services 
were  gradually  Introduceo.  M.  de  Montesquieu  considers  these  beneficia  as  fief^  which  orlgln- 
^  suhjected  those  who  held  them  to  mllitaiy  service.  (LnSsprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  3  et 
18.)  H.  I'Abb^  de  Mably  contends  that  such  as  held  these  were  at  first  sul^ected  to  no  other 
senice  than  what  was  incumbent  on  every  freeman.  (Observations  sur  lUistohre  de  France,  i. 
356.)  But  upon  comparing  their  proofii  and  reasonings  and  conjectures  it  seems  to  be  evident 
that  as  every  freeman,  in  consequence  of  his*  allodial  property,  was  bound  to  serve  the  com- 
munis noder  a  severe  penalty,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  conferring  these  beneficia  if 
Cb^  did  not  eutilect  such  »b  received  them  to  some  new  obligation.  Why  should  a  king  have 
stripped  himself  of  his  domain,  if  he  had  not  expected  that  by  parcelling  It  out  he  might  acquire 
a  right  to  servioee  to  which  he  had  formerly  no  title?  We  may  then  warranUbly  conclude, 
**  T&t  as  allodial  property  subiJected  those  who  possessed  It  to  serve  the  community,  so  bene- 
ficia  mljetted  such  as  held  them  to  personal  service  and  fidelity  to  him  ftom  whom  they 
received  these  lands."  These  beneficia  were  granted  originally  only  during  pleasure.  No  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  the  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  better  ascertained  than  this ;  Innume- 
nble  proofs  of  It  might  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L'Esprlt  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  16,  and  by  Da 
Cange,  v(KC.  Benefinwm  et  Feudum. 

IV.  But  the  possession  of  benefices  did  not  continue  long  In  this  state.  A  precarious  tenure 
during  pleasure  was  nol  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  as  held  lands,  and  by  various  means  they  gra- 
dnally  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  benefices  during  life.  (Feudor.,  lib.  I.  tit.  i.)  Du  Cange 
pfXMinctt  several  quotations  from  ancient  charters  and  chronicles  in  proof  of  this.  (Gloss.,  voc. 
Sen^ficium.)  After  this  it  was  easy  to  obtain  or  extort  charters  rendering  ben^fida  hereditarv, 
ihst  in  the  direct  line,  then  in  the  colUteral,  and  ot  last  In  the  female  Une.  Leg.  Longob.,  lib. 
iti.  tH  8;  Da C^mge,  voc.  Bemficinm, 

n 
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It  !•  DO  eMy  matter  to  fix  the  predBe  time  when  each  of  these  chanms  took  plioe.  lf.rAbb6 
Hably  coi^ectarea,  with  some  probability,  that  Charles  Martel  first  introdaced  the  practioe  of 
graoting  benejlcia  for  life.  (Observat.,  torn.  I  pp.  103, 160.)  And  tliat  Loats  le  D^bonnaire 
was  among  the  first  who  rendered  them  hereditary,  is  evident  firom  the  authorities  to  which  be 
refers,  (ibid.,  429.)  Mabillon,  however,  has  published  a  pladtum  of  Louis  le  IXbonnalre, 
A.D.  860,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  still  continued  to  grant  some  ben^ia  only  during  life. 
(De  Be  Diplomatica,  lib.  vi.  p.  363.)  In  the  year  889,  Odo,  Icins  of  France,  granted  lands  to 
**  Blcabodo,  fldeli  suo.  Jure  benefidario  et  fructuario,"  during  his  own  life ;  and  if  he  shonkl 
die,  and  a  son  were  bom  to  him,  that  right  was  to  continue  during  the  life  of  his  son.  (Mabil- 
lon, ut  supra,  p.  556.)  This  was  an  intermediate  step  between  fleft  merely  during  life  and  fiefe 
beieditary  to  perpetuity.  \Vhile  heneficia  continued  under  their  first  form,  and  were  held  only 
dmlng  pleasure,  be  who  granted  them  not  only  exercised  the  cIomtniMn,  or  preronitiTe  of  sape- 
rior  loid,  but  be  retains  the  property,  giving  bis  vassal  only  the  tun^fruct.  But  under  tbe 
latter  form,  when  they  became  hereditary,  although  feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  bene- 
Jicium,  agreeably  to  its  original  nature,  the  property  was  in  effect  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
fluperior  lords  and  lodged  in  those  of  the  vaseaL  As  soon  aa  tbe  reciprocal  advantages  of  tbe 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understood  by  superiors  as  well  as  vassals,  that  species  of 
holding  became  so  agreeable  to  both  that  not  only  lands,  but  casual  rents,  such  as  the  profits  of 
a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferries,  etc.,  the  salaries  or  perquisites  of  offices,  and  even  penstoos  them- 
selves, were  granted  and  held  as  fiefs ;  and  military  service  was  promised  and  exacted  on 
account  of  theee.  (Morlce,  M^m.  pour  servir  de  Preuves  k  I'Hist.  de  Bretagne,  tom.  ii.  pp.  78, 
690 ;  Bruasel,  tom.  i.  p.  41.)  How  absurd  soever  it  may  seem  to  grant  or  to  hold  sucti  pre- 
carious and  casual  property  as  a  fiei^  there  are  instances  of  feudal  tenures  still  more  aingiUar. 
The  profits  arising  from  the  masses  said  at  an  altar  were  properly  an  ecclesiastical  revenae, 
belonging  to  the  clergy  of  tbe  church  or  monastery  which  performed  that  duty ;  but  these  were 
sometimes  seized  by  tbe  powerful  barons.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  right  to  them,  they  held 
tibem  as  fiefe  of  tbe  Church,  and  parcelled  them  out  In  the  same  manner  as  other  property  to 
'  their  sub-vassals.  (Bouquet,  Recueil  dee  Hist.,  vol.  x.  pp.  238,  480.)  The  same  spirit  of 
encroadmient  which  rendered  fiefs  hereditary  led  the  nobles  to  extort  from  their  sovereigns 
•  hereditary  grants  of  offices.  Many  of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  became  hereditary  in  most 
of  the  kingdoms  in  Europe ;  and  so  conscious  were  monarchs  of  this  spirit  of  usurpation  among 
the  nobility,  and  so  solicitous  to  guard  against  it,  that  on  some  occasions  they  obliged  tbe 
persons  whom  they  promoted  to  any  office  of  dignity  to  grant  an  obligation  that  neither  they 
nor  their  heirs  should  claim  it  as  belonging  to  them  by  hereditary  righL  A  rcmarkabto 
instance  of  this  is  produced,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.,  tom.  xxx.  p.  595.  Another  occms 
in  the  Thesaur.  Anecdot.,  published  by  Martene  et  Durand,  vol.  i.  p.  873.  This  revolution  in 
property  occasioned  a  change  corresponding  to  it  in  political  government ;  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  as  they  acquired  such  extensive  possessions,  usurped  a  proportional  degree  of  power, 
depressed  the  Jtirisdiction  of  tbe  crown,  and  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  the  people.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  connection  that  it  becomes  an  ol^ect  of  importance  in  history  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  feudal  property;  for  upon  discovering  in  what  state  property  was  at  any  particular 
period  we  may  determine  with  precision  what  was  the  degree  of  power  possessed  t^  the  king  or 
by  the  nobili^  at  this  Juncture. 

One  circumstance  more,  with  respect  to  the  changes  which  propertv  underwent,  deserves 
attention.  I  have  shown  that  when  tbe  various  tribes  of  barbarians  divided  their  conquests  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  property  which  they  acquired  was  allodial ;  but  in  sev^ul  parts 
of  Europe  property  had  become  almost  entirely  feudal  by  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  former  species  of  property  seems  to  be  so  much  better  and  more  desirable  than  the  latter  that 
such  a  change  appears  siuprising,  especially  when  we  are  informed  that  allodial  property  was 
firequently  converted  into  feudal  by  a  voltmtary  deed  of  tbe  poesessor.  The  motives  whldi 
determined  them  to  a  choice  so  repugnant  to  tbe  ideas  of  modem  times  concerning  proper^ 
have  been  Investigated  and  explained  1^  M.  de  Montesquieu,  with  bis  usual  discernment  and 
accuisOT,  lib.  xxxu  c  8.  Tbe  most  considerable  is  that  of  which  we  have  a  hint  in  Lambertns 
Ardensu,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  bv  Du  C^nge,  voce  Alodit,  In  those  times  of  anarchy  and 
disorder  which  became  general  in  Europe  after  tbe  death  of  Cliarlemagne,  when  there  was 
scarcely  any  union  among  the  different  members  of  the  commtmity,  and  individuals  were 
exposed,  single  and  undefended  by  government,  to  rapine  and  oppression,  it  became  necessary 
for  every  nun  to  have  a  powerful  protector,  under  whose  banner  he  might  range  hims^f  and 
obtain  security  against  enemies  whom  singly  be  could  not  oppose.  For  this  reason  be  relln- 
auished  his  allodial  independence,  and  subjected  himself  to  the  feudal  services,  that  be  mdsht 
nnd  safety  under  the  pannage  of  some  respectable  superior.  In  some  parts  of  EnropetUs 
change  fh>m  allodial  to  feudal  property  became  so  general  that  he  who  possessed  land  had  no 
longer  any  liberty  of  choice  left :  he  was  obliged  to  recognize  some  liege-lord  and  to  hold  of  bim. 
Thus,  Beaumanoir  informs  us  that  in  the  counties  of  Clermont  and  Beauvois,  if  tbe  lord  or 
count  discovered  any  land  within  his  Jurisdiction  for  which  no  service  was  performed  and  whtdi 
paid  to  him  no  taxes  or  customs,  he  might  instantly  seize  it  as  his  own ;  for,  says  he,  according 
to  our  custom,  no  man  can  hold  allodial  property.  (Coust.,  chap.  24,  p.  123.)  Upon  tbe  same 
principle  is  founded  a  maxim  which  has  at  length  become  general  in  the  law  of  France,  JCuUe 
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tern  mms  teigneur.  In  oth«r  prorinces  of  France  allodial  property  seems  to  hare  remained 
longer  nnalknated  and  to  have  oeen  more  highly  valued.  A  great  number  of  charters,  contain- 
ing graota  or  sales  or  exchanges  of  allodial  lands  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  are  published 
in  BUsL  g^ner.  de  Langued.,  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  li.  During  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  great  part  of  the  eleventh  century  the  property  in  that  province  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
allMUal ;  and  scarcely  any  mention  of  feudal  tenures  occurs  in  the  deeds  of  that  country.  The 
state  of  propertv  dunng  these  centuries  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  similar  in  Catalonia  and 
the  country  of  Boussillon,  as  appears  fkt>m  the  original  charters  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
Fetr.  de  la  Marca's  treatise  de  Marca  slve  Llmite  Hispanioo.  Allodial  property  seems  to  have 
ontlnned  in  the  Low  Countries  to  a  period  still  later.  During  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries  this  species  of  property  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent. 
Olind  Opera  Diplom.,  vol.  L  pp.  34,  74.  75,  83,  817,  296,  843,  847,  578.)  Some  vestiges  of 
allodial  property  appear  there  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  (Ibid.,  p.  218.)  Sevena  facts 
whkb  prove  that  allodial  property  subsisted  in  different  parts  of  Europe  long  after  the  intro- 
dnctifoo  of  feudal  tenures,  and  which  tend  to  lUastrate  the  distinction  between  these  two 
L  species  of  possession,  are  produced  by  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des  Fran9ois,  con- 

I  duis  lee  Coutumes  Angloises,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  etc.    The  notions  of  men  with  respect  to 

property  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of^  their  understandings  and  the  caprice  of  their 
pssflrms  At  the  same  time  that  some  persons  were  fond  of  relinquishing  allodial  propertv 
in  dtder  to  hold  it  by  feudal  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  been  solicitous  to  convert  their  fleis 
into  allodial  property.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  published 
by  Eickbaid,  Commentarii  de  Rebus  Francis  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  885.  Another  occurs  in  the 
year  1299  (Reliquiae  MSS.  omnis  £\U  by  Ludwig,  vol.  i.  p.  209) ;  and  even  one  as  late  as  the 
year  1337  (ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  40).  The  same  thing  took  place  in  the  Low  Countries.  Mine! 
Oper^  1.  52. 

In  tracing)  these  various  revolutions  of  property  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  confined  myself  to 
what  happened  in  France,  because  the  ancient  monuments  of  that  nation  have  either  been 
more  carefully  preserved,  or  have  been  more  clearly  illustrated,  than  those  of  any  people  in 
Emrope 

In  IttJ^  the  same  revolutions  happened  in  property  and  sucoeded  each  otherl  in  the  same 
ordn*.  There  is  some  ground,  however,  for  conjecturing  that  allodial  property  continued  longer 
in  estimation  among  the  Italians  than  among  the  French.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  charters 
grmied  by  the  emperors  in  the  ninth  century  conveyed  an  allodial  right  to  land.  (Murat., 
Aniiq.  Med.  JEvi,  vol.  1.  p.  575,  etc.)  But  in  the  eleventh  century  we  find  some  examples  of 
perscHM  who  resigned  their  allodial  property  and  received  it  back  as  a  feudal  tenure.  (Ibid., 
p.  610,  etc.)  Muratori  observes  that  the  word  /eudum,  which  came  to  be  substituted  in  place 
of  benefieium,  does  not  occur  in  any  authentic  charter  previous  to  the  eleventh  century.  (Ibid., 
p.  694.)  A  charter  of  King  Robert  of  France,  a.d.  1008,  is  the  earliest  deed  in  which  I  have 
act  with  the  watdfeudrnm.  (Bouquet,  Recueil  dee  Historiens  des  Oaules  et  de  la  France,  torn. 
X.  p.  593,  b.)  This  word  occurs,  indeed,  in  an  edict,  a.d.  790,  published  by  Brussel,  vol.  i.  p. 
77.  Bat  Uie  authenticity  of  that  deed  hais  been  called  in  question,  and  perhaps  the  frequent  use 
of  the  word/mcUMA  in  it  is  an  additional  reason  for  doing  so.  The  account  which  I  have  given 
of  the  nature  both  of  allodial  and  feudal  possessions  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  ety- 
mology of  the  words  themselves.  Alode  or  aUodium  is  compounded  of  the  German  particle  an 
and  lot,  i.e.,  land  obtained  by  lot.  (Wachteri  Glossar.  Germanicum,  voc.  Allodium^  p.  35.)  It 
^appears  firom  the  authorities  produced  by  him,  and  by  Du  Omge,  voc.  Sors,  that  the  Northern 
nations  divided  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered  in  this  manner.  Feodum  is  compounded 
of  ed;  possession  or  estate,  aoAfbo,  wages,  pay ;  intimating  that  it  was  stipendiary  and  granted 
as  a  recompenss  for  service.    Wachterus,  inid.,  voc.  Feoduwiy  p.  441. 

The  progress  of  the  feudal  system  among  the  Germans  was  perfectly  similar  to  that  which 
«e  have  traced  in  France.  But  as  the  emperors  of  Germany,  especially  after  the  imperial 
aown  passed  fhmi  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  were  fu  superior 
io  the  contemporary  monarchs  of  France  in  abilities,  the  imperial  vassals  did  not  aspire  so 
early  to  independence,  nor  did  they  so  soon  obtain  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  benefices  by 
hereditary  right.  According  to  the  compilers  of  the  Libri  Feudorum,  Conrad  II.,  or  the  Salic, 
wss  the  first  emperor  who  rendered  UtA  hereditary.  (Lib.  i.  tit.  i.)  Conrad  began  his  reign 
A j>.  1034.  Lndovicus  Pius,  under  whose  reign  grants  of  hereditary  fief^  were  fireqnent  in 
Ftsace,  succeeded  his  Ikther  a.d.  814.  Not  only  was. this  innovation  so  much  later  in  being 
itttrodoced  among  the  vassals  of  the  German  emperors,  but  even  after  Conrad  had  established 
it  the  law  continued  fkvourable  to  the  ancient  practice ;  and  unless  the  charter  of  the  vassal 
bore  enressly  that  the  fief  descended  to  his  heirs,  it  was  presumed  to  be  granted  only  during 
life.  (Lib.  Fend.,  ibid.)  Even  after  the  alteration  made  by  Conrad,  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
Germany  to  mnt  flefi  only  for  Ufe.  A  charter  of  this  kind  occurs  as  late  as  the  year  1376. 
(Cbarta,  ap.  Boehmer.,  Prindp.  Jur.  Fend.,  p.  361.)  The  transmission  of  fiefii  to  collateral  and 
Rmale  heus  took  place  very  slowly  among  the  (Tennans.  There  is  extant  a  charter,  a.d.  1201, 
conveying  the  ri^t  of  sQccession  to  firaaales;  but  it  is  granted  as  an  extraordinary  mark  of 
Ikvour  and  in  reward  of  uncommon  services.  (Boehmer.,  iUd.,  p.  366.)  In  Germany,  as  well 
«a  in  Fnnoe  and  Italy,  a  conskleralde  part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodial  long  after  the 
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feudal  mode  of  tenure  waf  introdnoad.  It  ^ipein  from  the  Oodex  Diploiiiaitleas  Mootftera 
Bnch  that  a  great  part  of  the  laoda  in  the  marqnlaate  of  Mimia  waa  stUi  allodfal  aa  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  (No.  31, 36, 37, 46,  etc.,  ap.  Scriptorea  Hist.  German.,  enra  Soboetgenll  et 
Kreysigil,  Altenb.,  175S,  voL  iL  p.  183,  etc.)  AUodial  property  aeema  to  have  been  conmioa 
in  another  dlstria  of  the  same  province  dnnng  the  tame  pcHod.  HeUqofaB  Dlplomaitle«  Sancti- 
monial.,  Bentix.,  No.  17, 36, 68,  ibid.,  374,  etc 

Note  IX.  -Sect  L  p.  10. 

Ab  I  ahall  have  occasion,  in  another  note,  to  represent  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  peo^e 
who  dwelt  in  cities,  I  will  contine  myself  in  this  to  consider  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cotmtry.  The  perscnu  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground  during  the  agee  under  review  may 
be  divided  into  tnree  classes :— I.  Servi,  or  slaves.  This  seems  to  have  l)een  the  most  numcnMa 
class,  and  consisted  either  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or  of  persona  the  property  in  whom  was 
acquired  in  some  one  of  the  varloua  methods  enumerated  by  I>u  Gange,  voc  Benm$,  rol. 
Vi.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  tliis  numerous  race  ox  men  will  appear  fhxn  aevcral 
circumstances.  1.  Their  masters  had  absolute  dominion  over  their  persona.  Tliey  had  the 
power  of  punishing  their  slaves  ci4>itaUy,  without  the  Intervention  of  any  Judge.  This 
dangerous  right  they  possessed  not  only  in  the  more  early  periods  when  their  manners  were 


fierce,  but  it  continued  as  late  as  the  twdflh  century.  (Joach.  Potglesaems  de  Statu  Servomm, 
Lemgov..  1736,  4to,  lib.  11.  cap.  1»  M  4,  10,  13,  24.)  Even  after  this  Jurisdiction  of  masten 
came  to  be  restrained,  the  life  of  a  alave  waa  deemed  to  be  of  so  little  value  that  a  very  sHght 


compensation  atoned  for  taking  it  away.    (Idem,  lib.  UL  c  6.)    If  masters  tiad  power  over  the 
Uvea  of  their  slaves,  it  is  evident  that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour  of  the 


punishments  which  thev  mi^t  inflict  upon  them.     The  codes  of  ancient  laws  prescribed 
'      '  I  crimes  of  slaves  different  from  those  which  were  Inflicted  on  f 

.  ,  .  ►  oonoral  . 

menta.    The  cruelty  of  these  was,  in  many  instances,  estoessive.    SUvea  might  be  put  to  the 


punishments  fbr  the  crimes  of  slaves  different  from  tliose  which  were  Inflicted  on  ft^eemen. 
The  latto*  paid  only  a  fine  or  compensation ;  the  former  were  suMected  to  oonoral  punish* 


rack  on  very  slight  occasions.  The  laws  with  req>ect  to  these  points  are  to  be  fbund  in 
Potgiesserus,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  ^  2,  and  are  shocking  to  humanity.  3.  If  the  dominion  of  masters 
over  the  lives  and  persons  of  their  slaves  waa  thua  eztenrive,  H  waa  no  less  so  over  their 
actions  and  property.  They  were  not  originally  permitted  to  many*  Kale  and  liemale  slaves 
were  allowed,  uid  even  encouraged,  to  cohabit  together.  But  this  union  waa  not  considered  aa 
a  marriage :  it  was  called  eantwemium,  not  nvptia  or  mcUrimonivm.  (Potgiess.,  lib.  ii.  c  2, 
$  1.)  This  notion  was  so  much  established  that,  during  several  oenturlea  after  the  bartiarous 
nations  embraced  the  Gluistian  religion,  slaves  who  lived  aa  husband  and  wllb  were  not  Joined 
together  by  any  religious  ceremonv,  and  did  not  receive  the  nuptial  benediction  fhMn  a  prle«t. 
(Ibid.,  ^  10, 11.)  When  this  coigunction  between  slaves  came  to  be  considered  as  a  lawfUL 
marriage,  they  were  not  permitted  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  master,  and  such  as 
ventured  to  do  so  without  obtaining  that  were  punished  with  great  severity,  and  sometimes  were 
put  to  death.  (Potgirn..  ibid,  ^  12,  etc ;  Gregor.  Turon.,  Hist.,  lib.  v.  c  si)  When  the  mannera 
of  the  European  nations  became  more  gentle,  and  thdr  Ideaa  more  liberal,  slaves  wIk>  married 
without  their  master's  consent  were  sutjected  only  to  a  fine.  (Potgiess.,  Ibid.,  ^  20 ;  DnCange, 
Glosa.,  voc.  Ftoritmariiagium.')  3.  All  the  diildren  of  alaves  were  in  the  same  condition  with 
their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of  the  master.  (Du  Gangs,  Oloas..  voc.  Sanmt,  voL  vi. 
p.  450;  MuraU,  Antiq.  ItaL,  voL  i.  p.  766.)  4.  Slaves  were  so  entirely  tiie  property  of  their 
masters  that  they  could  sell  them  at  pleasure.  While  domestic  slavery  conttaiued,  property  in 
a  slave  was  sold  in  the  same  manner  with  tixaX  which  a  person  had  in  any  other  movable. 
Afterwards  alaves  became  odwri^  yIe(NS,and  were  conveyed  by  sale  together  with  the  Cum  or 
estate  to  which  they  belonged.  Potgiesserus  haa  collected  the  laws  and  charters  which  illustrate 
this  well-known 'circumstance  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  (Lib.  tt.  c  4.)  6.  Slaves  liad  a  title 
to  nothlnff  but  subsistenoe  and  clothes  firom  their  master  (  all  the  profits  of  thdr  labour  accrued 
to  him.  If  a  master,  fh)m  indulgence,  gave  his  slaves  any  pecnlitm,  or  fixed  allowance  for  tiieir 
subsistence,  they  had  no  right  of  property  in  what  they  saved  out  of  thai.  All  that  they  accu- 
mulated belonged  to  their  maater.  (Po^^ess.,  lib.  ii.  c.  10 ;  Murat,  Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  i.  p.  768 : 
Du  Cange,  voc.  ServuSt  vol.  vL  p.  461.)  Oonformably  to  the  same  principle,  ail  the  ellectB  of 
slaves  belonged  to  their  masters  at  their  death,  and  they  could  not  dispose  of  them  by  testament 

g^otgiess.,  m>.  11.  c  ll.)  6.  Slaves  were  distinguished  from  freemen  by  a  peculiar  dress, 
mong  all  the  barbarous  nations,  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and  of  fireedom ;  alaves  were, 
for  that  reason,  obliged  to  shave  their  heads ;  and  by  this  distinction,  1m>w  indifferent  soever  it 
may  be  in  its  own  nature,  they  were  reminded  every  moment  of  the  inferiority  of  their  condi- 
tion. ^Potgiess.,  lib.  ill.  c.  4.)  For  the  same  reason,  it  wss  enacted  in  the  laws  of  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  that  no  slave  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  a  freeman  in  a 
court  of  Justice.    Du  Cange,  voc  Senut,  vol.  vL  p.  461 ;  Potgiesa.,  Ub.  ill.  c.  3. 

n.  ViUani.  They  were  likewise  adteripti  mOhb  or  vOte,  firom  which  th^  derived  their 
name,  and  were  transferable  along  with  it.  (Du  Cange,  voc.  ViUanm.)  But  In  this  they 
differed  from  slaves,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master  for  the  land  which  th^  culti- 
vated, and,  after  paying  that,  all  the  firuits  of  their  Ubonr  and  industry  belonged,  to  themselves 
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jBpnper^.  TUs  dtitiactliM  to  mv ked  by  Pierte  dt  FonUln's  CodmIL  Vie  de  St  Lools  i^ 
JdnvtUe,  p.  119.  Mit.  de  Da  Cuige.  Sevwal  omm  decided  agieeabJy  to  tiUt  prindplo  are 
■enilonedlQr  Mvrat.  ibid.,  p.  113. 

nL  TiMtafitetoM  of  p«nonBemia<^ed  in  Mricaltaie  were  freemen.  Theeeuredistliigaished 
by  vaiioai  uunes  among  the  wxHecaof  the  lOddle  Ages,  arimanni,  condUUmales,  oHifinarii,  i 
Tfttelale«»  etc  Tbeee  eeem  to  have  been  persona  who  poaaeased  some  small  allodial  property 
of  their  own,  and,  bealdes  thai,  cultivated  some  farm  belonging  to  their  more  wealthy  neighboan, 
la  which  th^  paid  a  fixed  rent,  and  bound  themselves  likewise  to  perform  sevend  small 
avfioea  inprata  «si  in  mcsse,  in  aratura  vel  in  vimea»  sock  as  ploughiog  a  certain  quantity  pf 
Aehr  laodlonl'a  ground,  assisting  him  in  harvest  and  vintage  work,  etc  The  clearest  pioca  of 
tUanoay  beftmndinlfuraftori,voL  L  p.  712,  and  in  DuGange,  under  the  respective  words  abovB 
"  Bd.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dlsoover  whether  these  orimafmi,  etc,  were  removable  at 
,  or  held  their  flurms  by  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  former,  if  we  may 
i  from  the  genius  and  maxims  of  tha  sge,  seema  to  be  the  most  probable.  Tbesa  persona, 
rver,  were  conalderedaa  freemen  in  the  most  honourable  sense  of  the  word:  theyei^yedall 
tha  privilegea  of  that  condition,  and  were  even  called  to  serve  in  war ;  an  honour  to  which  no 
•tove  WM  admitted.  (M uaL,  Aniiq.,  voL  i,  p.  743,  vol.  il.  p.  446.)  This  account  of  the  con- 
^idoiftof  tlMse  three  dilineni  daasea  of  peraons  will  enable  the  reader  to  apprehend  the  frill  force 
of  an  argnment  which  1  shall  produce  in  oonflrmation  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text  concerning 
the  wtetelied  state  of  the  people  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Notwithstanding  the  immMiae  dilfeiw 
«Dce  between  the  first  of  thiBse  flisses  and  the  third,  such  was  the  spim  of  tyranny  which 
pBswadled  among  the  great  proprietors  of  lands,  and  so  various  their  opportunities  of  oppressing 
UHse  who  were  settled  on  tbefr  estates,  and  of  rendering  their  conditton  intolerable,  that  many 
freenaen,  in  despair^  renounced  their  liberty  and  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves 
to  their  powerml  masters.  Thia  they  did  in  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more 
hnrnfiiMstelT  interested  to  affionl  them  proCectton,  together  with  the  meana  of  aubsiaUng  them- 
selvea  and  their  fiuniliea.  Tlie  forms  of  sw^  a  surrender,  or  obnoonattp,  as  it  was  then  called,  are 
id  by  Marculftia,  Ub.  iL  c  28,  and  by  the  anonymoua  authw  pabUsbed  by  M«  BiffBca 
r  with  the  ooUectton  atforwuia  compiled  \fj  Marculftia,  c.  16.  In  both,  the  reason  ipven 
fiv  the  4i6no»aKa  to  the  wretched  and  indigent  conditfon  of  the  person  who  gives  up  his  Uberly. 
Hwaa  still  more  common  for  freemen  to  surrender  their  liberty  to  bishops  or  abbota,  that  thor 
migbt  partake  of  the  security  which  the  vassaia  andalavesof  ckurchea  and  mnnastories  e^joye^ 
hi  eoBieqnence  of  the  siqwstittous  veneration  paid  to  the  saint  under  whose  immediate  pro^ 
teetkm  they  were  supposed  to  be  taken.  TDh  Canoe,  voc  (MatuMt  vol.  iv.  p.  1286.)  That 
^wndirtnn  mnathave  been  mieesable  indeed  wnich  cooU  indtwe  a  freeman  voluntarily  to  renounce 
hia  Ubtfij  andto  give  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  the  disposal  of  another.  The  number  ofialavoi 
In  every  nation  of  Boiope  was  immense.  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  <^  people  in 
Itenoe  were  reduced  to  this  stato  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  (L'fispiit 
4m  Loix,  liv.  m.  c  11.)  The  same  waa  the  case  in  England.  (Brady,  Prel  to  Gen.  Hist.) 
Many  cortona  focts  with  reqpect  to  the  ancient  stato  oiviXUUnM  or  slaves  in  England  are 
fuUiahcd  in  Obaervattona  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  3cd  edit,  pu  269,  etc 

Note  X.— Sect.  I.  p.  11. 

hummerabla  proofs  of  thto  might  be  produced.  Many  charters,  granted  by  persons  of  the 
higheat  tank,  are  preserved,  from  which  It  appears  that  they  could  not  subscribe  their  name. 
B  WM  oanal  for  persona  who  could  not  wiite  to  make  the  aign  of  the  cross  in  confirmstion  of  a 


charter.  Severalof  tbeee  remain  where  kings  and  persons  of  great  eminence  affix  <MiiumerMC<« 
aami  prepria  pro  ignoratUme  lUerarwm.  (Du  Cange,  voc  Crua,  vol.  ill.  p.  1191.)  From  this 
is  derived  the  pnrase  of  signing  instead  of  subscribing  a  paper.  In  the  nlntn  century,  Herbaud, 


Comes  PaUtil,  thoush  St 
name  rNonveau  Traits 

the  foorteentb  century,] .       « 

fhe  greatest  men  of  his  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  (Sto.  Palaye,  Mdmoires  sur  rancienne 
Chevalerie,  tit.  ii.  p.  82.)  Nor  was  this  ignorance  confined  to  laymen :  the  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  was  not  many  degrees  superior  to  them  in  science  Many  dignified  ecclesiastics  could  not 
•obacrfbe  the  canons  of  those  councils  in  which  they  sat  as  members.  (Nouv.  Traits  de  Diplom., 
tom.  H.  p.  424.)  One  of  the  questions  appointed  by  the  canons  to  be  put  to  persons  who  were 
amdidat<^  for  orders  was  this :  "Whether  they  could  read  the  gospels  and  episties,  and  explain 
the  sense  of  them,  at  least  literally  ? "  (Beglno  Prumiensia,  ap.  Brack.,  Hist.  Phllos.,  v.  01.  p. 
<31.)  Alfred  the  Great  complained  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  waa  not  a  prleM 
who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  mother-tongue  or  who  could  translate  the  easiest  piece  of 
Latin,  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea  the  ecclesiastics  were  still  more  Ignorant.  ( Asaerua 
de  BebuB  gestis  AUtedi,  ap.  Camdeni  Anslica,  etc,  p.  26.)  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  to 
qmintly  deacribed  by  an  author  of  the  Dark  Ages :  "  Potins  dediti  gulas  qnam  gloesn ;  potiui 
colUgunt  librae  quam  legunt  libroe ;  libentids  intuentur  Martham  quam  Marcum ;  malunt 
l«gere  in  Salmons  quam  in  Solomone."  (Alanus  de  Art  Predicat.,  u>.  Lebeuf,  Dissert.,  tom. 
iL  p.  31.)    To  the  obvious  causes  of  sndi  universal  ignorance,  arising  from  the  state  of  govern- 
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ment  and  mannen,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  we  may  add  the  scarcity  of  book» 
during  that  period,  and  the  difflcnlty  of  rendering  them  more  common.  The  Rom&oB  wrote 
their  books  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Eorptlan  papyrus.  The  latter,  being 
the  cheapest,  was  of  course  the  most  commonly  used.  But  after  the  Saracens  conquered  Erypt, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  communication  between  that  country  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy 
or  in  other  parts  of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  papyrus  was  no  longer  in  va» 
among  them.  They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  tbeu  books  upon  parcfameot, 
and,  as  the  price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare  and  of  great  value.  We  may 
Judge  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  for  writing  them  ftom  one  circumstance.  There  still 
remain  several  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  following  centuries,  written  on  pardtment 
fh>m  which  some  former  writing  had  been  erased  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  composition  in  its 

Elace.  In  this  manner  it  is  probable  that  several  works  of  the  ancients  perished.  A  book  of 
dvy  or  of  Tadtus  might  be  erased  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a  saint  or  the  super- 
stitioufl  prayers  of  a  missal.  (Murat..  Antiq.  Ital.,  voL  ili.  p.  833.)  P.  de  Montfiaucon  afBnna 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  on  parchment  which  he  has  seen,  those  of  an  ancient 
date  excepted,  are  written  on  parchment  firom  which  some  former  treatise  had  \xen  erased. 
(M€m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  tom.  ix.  p.  335.)  As  the  want  of  materials  for  writing  ia  one 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  perished,  it  accounts  likewise  for  the 
small  number  of  manuscripts  of  any  kind  previous  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began 
to  multiply,  firom  a  cause  which  shall  be  mentioned.  (Hist,  litter,  do  Franoe,  torn.  vi.  p.  6.) 
Many  circumstances  prove  the  scarcity  of  books  during  these  ages.  Private  persons  seldom 
possessed  any  books  whatever.  Even  monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  misraL 
(Murat.,  Antiq.,  vol.  ix.  p.  789.)  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferri^res,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  a.i>.  86S. 
beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Quintilian's  Institntions ;  **  for,** 
says  he,  "  although  we  have  parts  of  those  books,  there  is  no  complete  copy  of  them  in  mU. 
France."  (Murat.,  Antiq.,  vol.  ili.  p.  835.)  The  price  of  books  became  so  high  that  persons  of 
a  moderate  fortune  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them.  The  countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy 
of  the  Homilies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wbeaV 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  (Histoire  litt^rafre  de  France,  par  des  Reltgieux  Btoe- 
dlctins,  tom.  'vIL  p.  3.)  Even  so  late  as  the  vear  1471,  when  Louis  XL  borrowed  the  works  of 
Basis,  the  Arabian  physician,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  is 
pledge  a  considerable  quantity  of  plate,  Imt  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  Join  with  him 
as  surety  in  a  deed,  bindhig  himself,  under  a  great  forMture,  to  restore  it.  (Gabr.  N«tide» 
Addit.  h  I'Histolre  de  Looys  aT.  par  Gomines,  Mtt.  de  Fremoy,  tom.  iv.  p.  281.)  Many  cnrions 
circtunstances  with  respect  to  the  extravagant  price  of  books  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  collected  by 
that  industrious  compiler,  to  whom  I  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  deem  this  small  branch  of 
literary  history  an  olgect  of  curiosity.  When  any  person  made  a  piesent  of  a  book  to  a  dunidk 
or  monastery,  in  which  were  the  only  libraries  during  several  ages,  it  was  deemed  a  donative  of 
such  value  Uiat  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  pro  remedio  anima  nice,  in  order  to  obtalnftbe  fmive- 
ness  of  his  sins.  (Murat.,  vol.  iii.  p.  836 ;  Hist,  litter,  de  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  6 ;  Noav.  Trait, 
de  Diplomat.,  par  deux  Benedictine,  4to,  tom.  L  p.  481.)  In  the  eleventh  cmtury  the  art  o£ 
making  paper,  in  the  manner  now  become  tmlversal,  was  invented ;  by  means  of  that,  not  onlj 
the  number  of  manuscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  wonderfully  fkciUtatedl 
(Murat.,  ib.,  p.  871.)  Tbe  invention  of  the  art  of  miUcing  paper,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  are  two  considerable  events  in  literary  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  tbe  tonoeic 
preceded  the  first  dawning  of  letters  and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  ihe  dose  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  the  latter  ushered  in  the  li^  which  spread  over  Europe  at  tbe  era  of  tbe 
Beformation. 

NoTB  XL— Sect  I.  p.  11. 

All  the  religions  maxims  and  practices  of  the  Dark  Ages  are  a  proof  of  this.  I  shall  produce 
one  remarkable  testimony  in  confirmation  of  it,  firom  an  author  canonized  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  St.  Eloy,  or  Egidius,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in  the  seventh  century.  *'  He  is  a  good  Christian 
who  comes  frequently  to  church ;  who  presents  the  oblation  which  is  offered  to  God  upon  the 
altar ;  who  doth  not  taste  the  fhiits  of  Us  own  industry  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of  them 
to  God ;  who,  when  the  holy  festivals  approach,  lives  chastely  even  with  his  own  wife  dnring. 
several  days,  that  with  a  safe  conscience  he  may  draw  near  the  altar  of  God ;  and  who,  in  the 
last  place,  can  repeat  the  Cned  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  souls  fh>m  destruc- 
tion while  you  have  the  means  in  your  power :  offer  presents  and  tithes  to  churchmen ;  come 
more  fluently  to  church;  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of  the  saints;  for,  if  yon  observe 
these  things,  you  may  come  with  security  in  the  day  of  retribution  to  the  tribunal  of  tbe 
Eternal  Judge,  and  say,  *  Give  to  us,  0  Lord,  for  we  have  given  unto  thee.' "  (Daciieril  Spld- 
l^um  Vet.  Script.,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.)  The  learned  and  Judicious  translator  of  Dr.  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  to  one  of  whose  additional  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this 
passage,  subjoins  a  very  proper  refiection :  **  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description  <^  a 
good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of  (Tod,  resignation  to  his  will, 
obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of  Justice,  benevolence,  and  chari^  towards  men.*'  Moeh.,  Ecdes^ 
Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 
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Note  XIL— Sect.  L  p.  11. 

That  infidlibilltj  In  all  its  determinations,  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  pretends,  has  been 
attended  with  one  nnbappy  consequence.  As  it  is  Impossible  to  relinqnisb  anv  opinion  or  to 
alter  any  inactice  which  nas  1)een  established  by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  its  institntions 
and  ceremonies  ronst  be  immutable  and  everlasting,  and  the  Church  must  continue  to  observe 
hi  enli^tened  times  those  rites  which  were  intrcMuced  during  the  ages  of  darkness  and  cre- 
dulity. What  delighted  and  edified  the  latter  must  disgust  and  shodc  the  former.  Many  of 
the  rites  observed  in  the  Romish  Church  appear  manifestlv  to  have  been  introduced  by  a 
supcisUtion  of  the  lowest  and  moet  illiberal  species.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed,  with  little 
variation,  tnm  the  religious  ceremonies  established  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Some  were  so 
riUcnlons  that,  if  every  age  did  not  famish  instances  of  the  fascinating  Influence  of  superstition, 
as  well  as  of  the  whimsical  forms  which  it  assumes,  it  must  wpear  incredible  that  they  should 
have  been  ever  received  or  tolerated.  In  several  churches  of  France  they  celebrated  a  festival 
in  oommemoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  Flight  into  Egypt.  It  was  called  the  Feast  of  the  Ass. 
A  ymmg  girl,  richly  dressed,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  set  upon  an  ass  superbly  caparisoned. 
The  aas  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  High  mass  was  said  with  great  pomp.  Hie 
ass  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  places ;  a  hvmn  no  less  childish  than  impious  was  sung  tn 
Us  praise ;  and.  when  the  ceremony  was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual  words  with 
whloi  be  dismlBsed  the  people,  brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  and  the  people,  instead  of  the 
osoal  response,  **  We  bless  the  Lord,"  brayed  three  times  in  the  same  manner.  (Du  Cange, 
voc  HestuM,  vol.  iil.  p.  424.)  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  not,  like  the  festival  of  fools,  and 
some  other  pageants  of  those  ages,  a  mere  farcical  entertainment  exhibited  in  a  church,  and 
mingled,  as  was  then  the  custom,  witl^  an  Imitation  of  some  religtous  rites :  it  was  an  act  of 
devotion,  performed  by  the  ministers  of  religion  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  How- 
ever, as  the  practice  did  not  prevail  universally  in  the  Catholic  Church,  its  absuxdlty  contributed 
at  last  to  abolish  it. 

Note  XIIL— Sect.  L  p.  14. 

As  there  Is  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  singular  than  that  of  the  cmsadet, 
every  dicnmstance  that  tends  to  explain  or  to  give  any  rational  account  of  this  extraordinary 
f^ensy  of  the  human  mind  is  interesting,  I  have  asserted  in  the  text  that  the  minds  of  men 
were  preMtred  gradually  for  the  amasing  effort  which  they  made  in  consequence  of  the  exhorta- 
tkms  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  by  several  occurrences  previous  to  bis  Ume.  A  more  particular 
detail  of  this  curious  and  obscure  part  of  history  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  of  my  readers  to 
be  of  Importance.  That  the  end  of  the  world  was  expected  about  the  dose  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  this  occasioned  a  general  alarm,  is  evident  trout 
the  authors  to  whom  1  have  referred  in  the  text.  This  belief  was  so  universal  and  so  strong 
that  it  mingled  itself  with  civil  transactions.  Many  charters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
emturr  be^  In  this  manner:  **  Approplnquante  mundi  termlno,"  etc.  As  the  end  of  t^ 
world  u  now  at  hand,  and  by  various  calamities  and  Judgments  the  signs  of  its  approach  are 
now  manifest.  (Hist,  de  Langued.,  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette,  torn.  11. ;  Preuves,  pp.  86,  . 
m,  90, 117, 168,  etc)  One  effect  of  this  opinion  was  that  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  resorted 
to  Jemaalem.  with  a  resolution  to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  kings,  earls, 
marquises,  bishops,  and  even  a  great  number  of  women,  besides  persons  of  an  inferior  rank, 
flocked  to  the  Holy  Land.  (Glaber.  Rodulph.,  Hist.,  apud  Bouquet,  Recueil,  tom.  x.  pp.  60, 
fa.)  Another  historian  mentions  a  vast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims  who  accompanied  the  count  of 
AngooMme  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1026.  (Chronic.  Ademarl,  ibid.,  p.  162.)  Upon  their 
return,  these  pilgrims  filled  Europe  with  lamenuble  accounts  of  the  state  of  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land.  rWillerm.  Tyr.,  Hist.  ap.  Gest.  Dei  per  Franc,  vol.  11.  p.  636 ;  Guibert.  Abbat., 
Hist.,  Ibid.,  yoL  L  p.  476.)  Besides  this,  it  was  usual  for  many  of  the  Christian  inhabitanto  of 
Jerasalem,  as  well  as  of  other  cities  in  the  East,  to  travel  as  mendicants  through  Europe,  and, 
by  describing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith  under  the  dominion 
Of  infidels,  to  extort  charity,  and  to  excite  sealous  persons  to  make  some  attempt  in  order  to 
deliver  them  fh>m  oppression.  (Baldrid  Ardiiepiscopl  Histor.,  an.  Gesta  Dei,  etc,  voL  i.  p.  86.) 
In  the  year  986,  Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  Fope  Silvester  II.,  addressed 
a  letter  to  all  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  eloquent  and  pathetic, 
and  eontains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms  against  the  pagan  oppressors  in  order  to  rescue 
the  holy  city  from  their  voke.  (Gerberti  Epistohe,  ap.  Bouquet,  Recueil,  tom.  x.  p.  426.)  In 
erasequence  of  this  spirited  call,  some  subjects  of  the  republic  of  Pisa  equipped  a  fleet  and 
faivaded  the  territories  of  the  Mahometans  in  Syria.  (Murat.,  Script.  Rer.  lUlic,  vol.  liL 
p.  400.)  The  alarm  was  taken  in  the  East,  and  an  opinion  prevailed,  a.d.  1010,  that  all  the  forces 
of  Christendom  were  to  unite  in  order  to  drive  the  Manometans  out  of  Palestine.  (Chron. 
Ademarl,  ap.  Bouquet,  tom.  x.  p.  162.)  It  Is  evident  from  all  these  particulars  that  the  ideas 
which  led  the  crusaders  to  undertake  their  wild  enterprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  the 
dsecriptlon  of  many  authors,  from  a  sudden  fit  of  frantic  enthusiasm    but  were  ^adually 
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formed;  so  thu  the  imlvenaloonooitne  to  the  BUndard  of  the  cross,  when  erected  by  Uitftnl^^ 
will  appesr  kas  tarprising. 

If  the  Tsrloos  clrcamstanoes  which  I  here  enamenited  in  this  note,  as  well  aa  in  the  biatoiy, 
are  suflldent  to  accoont  fat  the  ardour  with  which  aoch  rast  nombers  engaged  in  stich  a  dan- 
gerous nndertaUng,  the  extensive  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  persons  who 
assumed  the  cross  serve  to  account  for  the  Xaag  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1.  They 
were  exempted  from  prosecutions  on  account  of  debt  during  the  time  of  their  belug  engaged  in 
this  holy  service.  (Du  Cange.  voc.  Cruci$  PrivOegium,  voL  iL  p.  1194.)  3.  They  were 
exempted  from  paying  interest  for  the  money  which  they  had  borrowed  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
thia  sacred  wamre.  (Ibid.)  3.  They  were  exempted  either  entirely,  or  at  least  during  a 
certain  time,  from  the  payment  of  taxea.  (Ibid. ;  Qrdonnances  des  Bois  de  France,  torn,  i  |^ 
33.)  4.  They  might  alienate  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom  they 
held.  (Ibid.)  6.  Their  persons  and  effecta  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  anathemiB  of  the  Church  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  molest  them,  or  car^^  on 
any  quarrel  or  hostility  against  theni,  during  their  absence  on  account  of  the  holy  war.  (Du 
Cange,  ibid.  $  Ouibertus  Abbaa,  ap.  Bonau».,  vol.  i.  pp.  480,  483.)  6.  They  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  of  ecclesiastics,  and  were  not  oound  to  plead  in  any  civil  court,  but  were  declared 
aul^ect  to  the  spiritual  JurLidiction  alone.  (Dn  Gangs,  ibid. ;  Ordon.  des  Rois,  torn.  i.  pp.  31, 
174.)  7.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  were  m% 
4qpen  to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  of  their  penitence  but  their  engaging  in  this 
expedition ;  and  thus  by  gratifying  their  lavourite  passion,  the  love  of  war.  they  secured  to 
themselves  immunities  which  were  not  usually  obtained  but  by  paying  large  sums  of  money  or 
by  undergoing  painful  penances.  (Quibertus  Abbas,  p.  480.)  When  we  behold  the  civil  and 
eoclflstastical  powers  vying  with  each  other  and  straining  their  invention  in  order  to  devise 
expedients  for  enconiaging  and  adding  strength  to  the  aplrit  of  supezstition,  can  we  be  sur- 
1  that  it  should  become  to  general  aa  to  render  it  infamous,  and  a  mark  of  oowaxdiee,  to 
te  engaging  in  the  hobr  war?    (Willerm.  Tyrienais,  ap.  Bongars.,  vol.  IL  p.  641.)    The 

jories  of  the  crusadea  written  by  modem  authors,  who  are  apt  to  substitute  the  idns  and 

TnaTJms  of  their  own  age  in  the  place  of  those  which  influenced  the  persons  whose  actions  they 
attempt  to  relate,  convey  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  that  time  predominant  in 
Europe.  The  original  historiana,  who  were  animated  themselves  with  the  same  paasioitt  which 
possessed  their  contemporaries,  exhibit  to  us  a  more  striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manners 
which  they  describe.  The  enthuslasfeic  raptare  with  wtiich  they  account  for  the  eOects  of  the 
pope's  discourse  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  the  exultation  with  whidi  they  mentioa  the 
nnmbers  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  holy  warfiure,  the  ccmfldence  with  which  they  express 
'  their  reliance  on  the  divine  protectton,  the  ecstasy  of  joy  with  which  they  describe  their  taking 
possession  of  the  holy  dty,  will  enable  ns  to  conceive  In  some  degree  the  extravagance  of  thn 
zeal  which  agiUted  the  minds  of  men  with  such  violence,  and  will  suggest  as  many  singidar 
reflections  to  a  philosopher  as  any  occnrrenoe  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  ia  nnnecesaanr  to 
select  the  particular  paasaget  in  the  several  historians  which  confirm  this  observation.  Bal, 
lest  those  authors  may  be  suspected  of  adorning  their  narrative  with  any  exaggerated  rteacrip> 
ilon,  I  shall  appeal  to  one  of  tne  leaders  who  conducted  the  enterprise.  There  is  extant  a  lectw 
from  Stephen,  the  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blols,  to  Adela  his  wills,  in  which  he  gives  her  aa 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  crusaders.  He  deecrtbes  tlie  crusaders  as  the  chosen  axmyef 
Christ,  as  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  God,  as  men  who  marched  under  the  immediate  protto- 
tion  of  the  Almighty,  being  conducted  by  his  hand  to  victory  and  conqnest.  He  speaks  of  the 
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Turks  as  accursed,  sacrilegious,  and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  destruction ;  and  when  1 
'  the  suldlers  in  the  Christian  army  who  had  died  or  were  killed,  he  is  confident  that  their  i 
were  admitted  directly  into  me  joys  of  Para<flse.    Dacherli  SpicU^nm.  v<^.  iv.  p.  3&7. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of  men  f^om  Europe  to  Asia  must  have  1 
excessive,  and  the  dilBculty  Zf  raising  the  necessary  suma  must  have  been  proportionally  f- 
during  am  when  the  public  revenues  in  every  nation  of  Europe  were  extremelv  smalL  I 
account  u  preserved  of  the  expedients  employed  by  Humbert  iL,  Dauphin  of  Yienne,  in  oidar 
to  levy  the  money  requisite  towards  equipplnff  him  for  the  crusade,  a.d.  1346.  Thess  I  shall 
mention,  as  they  tend  to  show  the  considerable  influence  which  the  cmsades  had  both  on  the 
state  of  property  and  of  dvil  government.  1.  He  exposed  to  sale  part  of  his  domains ;  and,  as 
the  price  was  destined  for  such  a  sacred  service,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  French  king,  of 
whom  these  lands  were  held,  ratifying  the  alienation.  (Hist,  de  Dauphin^  tom.  i.  pp.  3SS^ 
336.)  2.  He  Issued  a  prodamation  in  which  he  promised  to  grant  new  privileges  to  the  nohlss. 
as  well  as  new  immunities  to  the  dties  and  towns  in  his  tenitories.  In  consid«ration  of  certain 
sums  which  they  were  instantly  to  pay  on  that  account.  (Ibid.,  tom.  ii.  p.  612.)  Many  of  the 
charters  of  community,  which  I  shall  mention  in  another  note,  were  obtained  m  this  manner. 
3.  He  exacted  a  contribution  towards  deflraying  the  diarges  of  the  expedition  from  all  his 
suUects,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  who  did  not  accompany  him  in  person  to  the  Esat 
(Ibid.,  tom.  i.  p.  336.)  4.  He  appropriated  a  considerable  part  of  his  usual  revenuea  Ibr  the 
support  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  In  this  service.  (lUd.,  tom.  ii.  p.  618.)  6.  He  exacted 
considerable  sums,  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  bis  domini<Mis,  but  also  of  the  Lombards  sad 
other  bankers  who  had  fixed  their  resMence  there.    (IbkL,  tom.  i.  p.  338,  tom.  ii.  p.  638.) 
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VolwHtetandiiig  the  ▼ariety  of  these  reaonrces,  the  daiiphin  was  InvoWed  in  snch  expeoae  1^ 
tkSfl  eacpcditton  that  on  hia  retam  he  was  obliged  to  make  new  demands  on  hia  eul^Jeota  and  to 
pUlage  the  Jewa  by  freah  exactiona.  (Ibid.,  tom.  i.  pp.  344.  347.)  When  the  Count  de  Foiz 
fingMwl  in  the  first  cnisade,  he  raised  the  money  necessary  for  defraying  the  ezpouea  of  that 
ezpeoiCion  lij  alienatins  part  of  his  territories.  (Hist,  de  Langned.,  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  et 
Taiaette,  tom.  ii.  p.  38t.^  In  like  manner  Baldwin,  count  of  Uainanlt,  mortgaged  or  sold  a 
fiOBtiderable  portion  of  hia  dominions  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  a.d.  1096.  (Da  Mont,  Corps 
Wplnmstiqne,  torn.  L  p.  69.)  At  a  later  period  Baldwin,  count  of  Namur,  sold  part  of  his 
estate  to  a  mounitejy,  when  he  intended  to  aasQine  the  croea,  a.d.  1239.  Mirasi  Cper.,  i. 
p.  213. 

NoTB  XIY.— Sect  L  p.  15. 

The  nraal  method  of  fbrming  an  opinion  concerning  the  comparatlTe  state  of  mannera  in  two 
^USierent  nations  is  br  attending  to  the  fl&cts  which  historians  relate  concerning  each  of  them. 
YaiioiiB  passagea  mi^t  be  selected  finom  the  Byzantine  bistoriana,  describing  the  splendour  and 
magnUloenoe  of  the  Greek  empire.    P.  de  Montlkucon  has  produced  from  the  writings  of  St. 
Cfaiysoetom  a  very  ftill  account  of  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Greeks  in  hia  age.    That 
fuhar,  in  his  sermons,  enters  into  such  minute  details  concerning  the  manners  and  customa  of 
Ua  oootemporarlea  as  ujpear  strange  in  discourses  from  the  pulpit.    P.  de  Montliuicon  has 
caUaeted  these  deecriptlons  and  ranged  them  under  different  heads.     The  court  of  the  mora 
early  Gnek  emperors  seems  to  have  resembled  those  of  Eastern  monarchs,  both  in  magnificence 
and  in  commtion  oi  manners.  The  emperors  in  the  eleventh  century,  though  InfieriOT  in  power, 
•did  net  yield  to  them  in  ostentation  and  splendour.    (Memoires  de  I'Acad.  dee  Inacript.,  torn. 
xz.  Bw  197.)    But  we  may  decide  concerning  the  comparative  state  of  mannera  in  the  Eaatenr 
sapiio,  aad  among  the  nations  in  the  West  of  Europe,  by  another  method,  which  if  not  more 
csrtaia  la  at  least  more  striking.    As  Constantinople  was  the  place  of  rendeavous  for  all  the- 
aimies  of  the  crusaders,  this  brought  together  the  people  of  the  Eaat  and  Went  as  to  one  great  • 
tatcrrlew.    There  are  extant  several  contemporary  authors,  both  among  the  Greeka  add  Latina,  > 
'  'vhD  were  witnesses  of  this  singular  congress  of  people  formerly  strangers  in  a  great  meaaure* 
to  each  other.    They  describe  with  simplicitj^  and  candour  the  impression  which  that  new 
Mpctarle  aoade  upon  their  own  minds.  This  mav  be  considered  as  the  most  lively  and  Just  picture 
of  the  real  character  and  manners  of  each  people.    When  the  Gredcs  speak  of  the  Franks,  they 
dsacribe  them  as  barbarians,  fierce,  illiterate,  impetuous,  and  savage.    They  aaaume  a  tone  of 
sopolority,  aa  a  more  polished  people,  acquainted  with  the  arte  both  of  government  and  of 
elsgaiw,  of  which  the  other  waa  ignorant.    It  is  thus  Anna  Comnena  describes  the  manners 
<if  the  Latins  (Alexiaa,  pp.  224,  231,  23?,  s^  Bya.  Script.,  vol.  ix.).    She  alwaya  views  them 
idth  cMitempt  aa  a  rude  people,  the  venr  mention  of  whose  names  was  sufficient  to  contami- 
Bate  the  beauty  and  el«sance  of  history  (p.  229).    Nicetos  Cboniatas  inveighs  against  them  with 
mi31  more  violence,  anagivea  an  account  of  Uieir  ferod  tv  and  devastations  in  terms  not  unlike 
ibcme  whichprecedOng  histoiians  had  employed  In  describing  the  incursions  of  the  Gotha  and 
Vandals.    (Nicet.  Chon.,  ap.  Bjz.  Script.,  vol.  iii.  p.  302,  etc.)    But,  on  the  other  band,  the 
Latin  historians  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  magnificence,  wealth,  and  elegance 
which  they  discovered  in  the  Eastern  empire.    **0h,  what  a  vast  city  is  Constantinople," 
^uriaima  Fnlcherius  Camotensla  when  he  first  beheld  it,  *'  and  how  beautiful !    How  many 
aooastoiea  are  thare  in^  it,  and  how  many  palaces  built  with  wonderful  art !    How  many 
flMnnfiictaies  are  there  in  the  city  amazing  to  behold !    It  would  he  astonishing  to  relate  how 
"   '  oonde  with  all  good  things,  with  sold,  silver,  and  stuffs  of  various  kinds ;  for  every  hour 
I  azzive  in  its  port  laden  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man."    (Fukher.,  ap. 
^,  vol.  L  p.  386.)    Willermus,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  the  most  intelligent  hiatorian  of  the 

,  seems  to  be  foncl  on  every  occasion,  of  describing  the  elegance  and  nplendour  of  the 

i  of  OoDstantinople,  tad  adds  that  what  he  and  his  countrymen  observed  there  eocceedad 
any  idea  which  they  could  have  formed  of  It,  *'  noetramtn  cnfm  rerum  modum  et  cUgnitatem 
ewedanL"  (WlUerm.  Tyr.,  ap  Bong.,  voL  ii.  pp.  657,  664.)  Benjamin  the  Jew,  of  Tudela  U 
Kavane,  who  began  hia  travels  a.i>.  1173,  appears  tu  have  been  equally  astonished  at  the  mag- 
Biioenfie  of  that  dty,  and  givea  a  description  of  its  splendour  in  terms  of  high  admiration. 
C^my  TadeL,  ap.  let  Voyages  faita  dans  lea  12»,  13«,  etc.  Siecles,  par  Bergeron,  p.  10,  etc.) 
'  wmthoua.  a  French  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
ovaadoa  in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  magnificence  of  that  dty  in  the  same  tone  of 


**Structuram  antem  aedifldorum  in  corpora  dvitatis,  in  ecdesiis  videlicet,  et 
t«nih«a,  ct  in  domibns  magnatorum,  vix  ullus  vel  descrlbere  potest,  vel  credere  deacribenti, 
■Isi  qui  ea  ocnlata  fide  cognoverit."  (Hist.  Conetantinop.,  ap.  Ganisii  Lectiones  Antiquaa,  foL, 
'  ~^ir^  1726,  voL  iv.  p.  14.)  Geoffrey  de  Villebardouin,  a  nobleman  of  hig^  rank,  and  acena- 
ri  to  all  the  magnificence  then  known  in  the  West,  describes  in  similar  teima  the  astoniah- 

t  and  admiration  of  such  of  his  ftUow-soldiers  aa  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first  time. 

**  They  could  not  have  believed,"  says  he,  "  that  there  was  a  dty  so  beaututil  and  so  rich  in  the 
-whole  world.  When  they  viewed  its  high  walls,  ita  lofty  towers.  Us  rich  palaces,  ita  superb 
'^     '    ^  all  appeared  so  great  that  they  could  have  formed  no  conception  of  this  aoveieign 
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city  unless  they  had  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes."  (TTistolre  de  la  Conqnete  de  Constantiiiople, 
p.  49.)  From  these  undisguised  representations  of  their  own  feelings  it  is  evident  thatflo  the 
Greeks  the  crusaders  speared  to  be  a  race  of  rude,  unpolished  barbaflans ;  whereas  the  Utter, 
how  much  soever  they  might  contemn  the  unwarlllce  character  of  the  former,  could  not  h^ 
le^uding  them  as  far  superior  to  themselves  in  elegance  and  arts.  That  the  state  of  goTem- 
m«nt  and  manners  was  much  more  Improved  In  Italy  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ts 
evident  not  only  firom  the  facts  reconled  In  history,  but  itV  appears  that  the  more  intelllgeDt 
leaiders  of  the  crusaders  were  struck  with  the  difference.  Jacobus  de  Vitrlaoo,  a  French  nis- 
torian  of  the  holy  war,  makes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
Italians.  He  views  them  as  a  more  polished  people,  and  particularly  celeln^tes  them  t<x  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  civil  wisdom:  **in  consiliis  dicumspecti,  in  re  sui  publicfi  procurmnda 
diligentes  et  studioel ;  slbi  in  pottermn  providentee ;  aliis  subjid  renuentes ;  ante  omnia  Uber- 
tatem  sibl  defendentes;  sub  uno  quern  eligunt  capitaneo.  communitati  euaiura et iDBtOuta 
dictantes  et  similiter  observantes.^  Histor.  Hierosol.,  ap.  Oe«ta  Dd  per  Franooe,  voL  iL 
p.  1088. 

Note  XV.— Sect  I.  p.  17. 

The  different  steps  taken  by  the  cities  of  Italy  in  order  to  extend  their  power  and  dominions 
are  remarkable.  As  soon  as  their  liberties  were  established  and  they  began  to  feel  their  own 
importance,  they  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  territory  round  their  walls. 
Under  the  Romans,  when  cities  eqjoycd  municipal  privileges  and  Jurisdiction,  the  circumjaoenft 
lands  belonged  to  each  town  and  were  the  property  of  the  community.  But,  as  it  was  not  the 
genius  of  the  feudal  policv  to  encourage  cities  or  to  show  any  regard  for  their  poasessioDS  and 
immunities,  these  limds  had  been  seized  and  shared  among  the  conquerors.  The  barcms  to 
whom  they  were  granted  erected  their  castles  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  exerdsed  their 

inrisdiction  there.  Under  pretence  of  recovering  their  ancient  property,  many  of  the  dtfet  in 
talr  attacked  these  troublesome  neighbours,  and,  dispossessing  them,  annexed  their  territories 
>  to  the  communities,  and  made  thereby  a  considerable  addition  to  their  power.  Several  instanoes 
\  of  this  occur  In  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries.  (Murat.,  Antlq.  Itel.* 
t  vol.  It.  p.  159,  etc.)  Their  ambition  mcreasing  together  with  their  power,  the  cities  afterwardi 
'  attacked  several  Mfons  situated  at  a  greater  distance  trom  their  walls,  and  obliged  them  to 
engage  that  they  would  become  members  of  their  community ;  that  they  would  take  the  oatih 
of  fldelitv  to  their  magistrates ;  that  they  would  subject  their  lands  to  all  burdens  and  taxes 
imposed  by  common  consent ;  that  thev  would  defend  the  community  against  all  Its  enemies; 
and  that  they  would  reside  within  the  city  during  a  certain  specified  time  in  each  vetr, 
(Murat.,  ibid.,  p.  163.)  This  Bul^)ection  of  the  nobility  to  the  municipal  government  esUbltahea 
m  cities  became  almost  universal,  and  was  often  extranely  grievous  to  persons  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  as  independent.  Otto  Frisingensis  thus  describes  the  state  of  Italy  under 
Frederic  I. :  **  The  cities  so  much  affect  liberty,  and  are  so  solicitous  to  avoid  the  insolence  of 
power,  that  almost  all  of  them  have  thrown  off  every  other  authority  and  are  governed  by  their 
own  magistrates.  Insomuch  tliat  all  tliat  country  is  now  filled  with  f^^ee  cities,  most  of  wlildi 
have  compelled  their  bishops  to  reside  within  their  walls,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  nobleman, 
how  great  soever  his  power  may  be,  who  is  not  sul^ect  to  the  laws  and  government  of  some 
dty."    (De  Gestis  Frlder.  I.  Imp.,  lib.  il.  c.  13,  p.  453.)    In  another  place  he  observes  of  the 

E[uis  of  Montferrat  that  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  baron  who  had  preoerved  his  inde- 
ence  and  had  not  become  subtject  to  the  laws  of  any  city.  (See  also  Muratori,  Anticfatti 
isi,  voL  i.  pp.  411,  412.)  That  state  into  which  some  of  toe  nobles  were  compelled  to 
enter,  others  embraced  fh>m  choice.  They  observed  the  high  degree  of  security,  as  well  as  of 
credit  and  estimation,  which  the  growing  wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  oommunities  pro- 
cured to  all  the  members  of  them.  They  were  desirous  to  partake  of  these  and  to  put  tbon- 
selves  under  such  powerful  protection.  With  this  view  they  voluntarily  became  citixens  of  die 
towns  to  which  their  lands  were  most  contiguous,  and,  abandoning  their  ancient  castles,  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  citie^  at  least  during  part  of  the  year.    Several  deeds  are  still  extant 

Sf  which  some  of  the  most  Illustrious  fkmilles  in  Italy  are  associated  as  dtiaens  of  dttferoit 
ties.  rMurat.,  ibid.,  p.  165,  etc)  A  charter  by  which  Atto  de  MaceraU  is  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  Osima,  a.d.  1198,  in  the  Marcha  di  Ancona,  is  still  extant.  In  this  he  stipulates  that 
he  will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  burgess  of  that  community ;  that  he  will  to  the  ntmost  of 
his  power  promote  its  honour  and  welfare ;  that  he  will  obey  its  magistrates ;  that  he  will  enter 
into  no  league  with  its  enemies ;  that  be  will  reside  in  the  town  during  two  months  in  evecr 
year,  or  fbr  a  longer  time,  if  required  by  the  magistrates.  The  community,  on  the  otherbsoi 
take  him,  his  family,  and  friends,  under  their  protection,  and  engage  to  defend  him  against 
every  enemy.  (Fr.  Ant.  Zacharias,  Anecdota  Medii  jEvI,  Aug.  Taur.,  1755,  fol.,  p.  66.)  TUs 
privilege  was  deemed  so  important  that  not  only  laymen,  but  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank, 
condescended  to  be  adopted  as  members  of  the  great  communities,  in  hopes  of  ei\)oying  the 
safety  and  dignity  which  that  condition  conferred.  (Murat.,  ibid.,  p.  179.)  Before  the Instl- 
toti<»  of  communities,  persons  of  noble  birth  had  no  other  residence  but  their  castles.  Tkey 
kept  their  petty  courts  there ;  and  the  cities  were  deserted,  having  hardly  any  inhabitants  hot 
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sUvet  or  peraom  of  low  condition.  Bnt,  In  conseqaeDce  of  the  practice  which  I  have  mentioned,  ^ 
dtiet  not  only  became  i^ore  popalons.  bat  were  filled  with  inhabitants  of  better  rank,  and  a ' 
coftom  which  still  subsists  in  luly  was  then  introduced,  that  all  families  of  distinction  reside 
more  constantly  in  the  great  towns  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  As  cities  acquired  ' 
Dew  consideration  and  dlgnitv  by  the  accession  of  such  citixens,  they  became  more  solicitous  to 
pecenre  their  liberty  and  independence.  The  emperors,  as  sovereigns,  had  anciently  a  palace 
b  almost  every  great  city  of  Italy :  when  they  visited  that  country,  they  were  accustomed  Uy 
reride  in  these  palaces,  and  the  troops  which  accompanied  them  were  quartered  in  the  houses 
of  the  dtixens.  This  the  citizens  deemed  both  ignominious  and  dangiBrous.  They  could  not 
help  considering  it  as  receiving  a  master  and  an  enemy  within  their  walls.  They  laboured* 
therefore,  to  get  free  of  this  sut(}ection.  Some  cities  prevailed  on  the  emperors  to  engage  that 
they  would  never  enter  their  gates,  but  take  up  their  residence  without  the  walls.    (Chart. 


Hen.  lY^  Mnrat.,  ibid.,  p.  34.)  Others  obtained  the  imperial  license  to  pull  down  the  palace 
diluted  within  their  liberties,  on  condition  that  they  built  another  in  the  suburbs  lor  the 
orrarionil  reception  of  the  emperor.    (Chart.  Hen.  Iv.,  Murat.,  ibid.,  p.  2S.)    These  various 


encroachments  of  the  Italian  cities  alarmed  the  emperors,  and  put  them  on  schemes  for 
re-establishing  the  imperial  Jurisdiction  over  them  on  its  ancient  footing.  Frederic  Barbarossa 
eogaged  in  this  enterprise  with  great  ardour.  The  free  cities  of  Italy  Joined  together  in  a  general 
leagw!,  and  stood  on  their  defence ;  and  after  a  long  contest,  carried  on  with  alternate  success, 
a  solemn  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  C<HistAnce,  a.d.  1183,  by  which  all  the  privileges  and 
fanmanities  granted  I7  former  emperors  to  the  principal  cities  in  Italy  were  confirmed  ana 
ntifted.  (Murat.,  Dissert.  XL VIII.)  This  treaty  of  Constance  was  considered  as  such  an 
important  article  in  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  it  is  usually  published  together 
wttfa  the  Libri  Fendorum  at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  The  treaty  secured  privileges 
of  neat  importance  to  the  confederate  cities,  and  though  it  reserved  a  considerable  degree  of 
authority  and  Jurisdiction  to  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  persevered  with  such  vigour  in  their 
eflbrts  in  order  to  extend  their  immunities,  and  the  conjunctures  in  which  thev  made  them  were 
10  favourable,  that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  century  most  of  the  great  cities  in 
Italy  had  shaken  off  all  marks  of  sut^ection  to  the  empire  and  were  become  independent 
■overeign  republics.  It  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  they 
•dnnoed  to  this  high  degree  of  power,  so  fatal  to  the  empire  and  so  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
Hbefty  in  Italy.  Mnratorl,  with  his  usual  Industry,  has  collected  many  original  papers  whicb 
fflostrate  this  curious  and  little  known  part  of  history.  Murat,  Antiq.  ItaL,  Dissert  L.  See 
alio  Jo.  Bapt  Villanove  Hist.  Laudls  Pompeii  sive  Lodi,  in  Gnev;  Thes.  Antlquit.  ItaL,  vol. 
aLp.888. 

Note  XVL— Sect  L  p.  18. 

Long  before  the  institution  of  communities  in  France,  charters  of  immnni^or  fhmchise  were 
granted  to  tcme  towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on  whom  they  depended.  But  these  are  very 
diflierent  fh)m  such  as  became  common  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  did  not 
occt  these  towns  into  corporations ;  they  did  not  estaUlsh  a  municipal  government ;  they  did 
Dot  grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  Thev  contained  nothing  more  than  a  manu- 
i&Mon  of  the  inhabitants  fh>m  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  an  exemption  from  certain  services 
which  were  oppreoslve  and  Ignominious;  and  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which 
the  dUxens  were  to  pay  to  their  lord  in  place  of  impositions  which  he  could  formerly  lay  upon 
tbem  at  pleasure.  Two  charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Boussillon,  one 
in  A.i>.  974,  the  other  in  a.d.  1025,  are  still  extant.  (Petr.  de  Marca,  Marco,  sive  Limes 
HiipanicQs,  App.,  pp.  909, 1038.)  Such  concessions.  It  is  probable,  were  not  unknown  In  other 
Ptftt  of  Europe,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  step  towards  tne  more  extensive  privileges  conlierred 
by  Lods  le  Gros  on  the  towns  within  his  domains.  The  communities  in  France  never  aspired 
to  the  lame  independence  with  those  In  Italy.  Th^  acquired  new  privileges  and  immunities, 
bot  the  right  of  sovereignty  remained  entire  to  the  king  or  baron  within  whose  territories  the 
i«>pective  cities  were  situated  and  fh)m  whom  they  received  the  charter  of  their  freedom.  A  - 
gnat  number  of  these  charters,  granted  both  by  the  kings  of  France  and  by  their  great  vassals, 
ve  pabliahed  by  M.  d'Achery  in  his  Spldleglum,  and  manv  are  found  In  the  coll»:tlon  of  the 
Ordonnances  des  Rols  de  France.  These  convey  a  very  striking  representation  of  the  wretched 
coDdition  of  cities  previous  to  the  institution  of  communities,  when  they  were  subject  to  the 
J^^es  appointed  by  the  superior  lords  of  whom  they  held,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  other  law 
rattbelr  will.  Esch  concession  in  these  charters  must  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  some  new 
privileges  which  the  people  did  not  formerly  enioy,  and  each  regulation  as  a  method  of  redressing 
Mme  crlevance  under  which  the  inhabitants  or  cities  formerlv  laboured.  The  charters  of  com- 
Bonitles  contain  likewise  the  first  expedients  employed  for  the  introduction  of  equal  laws  and 
[Cf^dar  government.  On  both  these  accounts  they  merit  particular  attention,  and  therefore, 
>J>tead  of  referring  my  readers  to  the  many  bulky  volumes  in  which  they  are  scattered,  I  shall 
pre  them  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  important  articles  In  these  charters,  ranged  under  two 
Seneral  heads.    I.  Such  as  respect  personal  safety.    1 1.  Such  as  respect  the  security  of  property. 

L  During  Uiat  state  of  turbulence  and  disorder  which  the  corruption  of  the  feiulal  government 
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introduced  into  Europe,  personal  aafietj  was  the  first  and  great  ol^Ject  of  every  individnal ;  and, 
as  the  great  military  Mrons  alone  were  able  to  give  sufllcient  protection  to  their  vaitsalsi,  this 
was  one  great  sooroe  of  their  power  and  authority.  Bat  by  the  institation  of  communities 
effiectnal  provision  was  made  for  the  safety  of  individuals,  independent  of  the  nobles.  For, 
1.  The  fundamental  article  in  every  charter  was  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  assist,  defend,  and  stand  by  each  other  against  all  aggressors,  and 
that  they  should  not  suffer  any  person  to  iqjure,  distress,  or  molest  any  of  their  uuow-citisena. 
(D'Acher.,  SpiciL,  x.  642,  xl.  341,  etc)  2.  \Vlioever  resided  hi  any  town  whkh  was  made  free 
was  obliged,  under  a  severcpenalty,  to  accede  to  the  community  and  to  take  part  in  the  mutual 
defence  of  Its  members.  (D'Acher.,  Spidl.,  xi.  344.)  3.  The  communities  had  the  privilege 
of  carrying  arms ;  of  making  war  on  their  private  enemies :  and  of  executing  1^  militate  fanb 
any  sentence  which  their  magistrates  pronounced.  (D'Acher.,  Spicil.,  x.  643, 64i,  xL  343.) 
4.  The  prac^ce  of  making  satis&ction  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder,  assatiH,  or 
•other  acts  of  violence,  most  inconsistent  with  tne  order  of  societv  and  the  safety  of  individual^ 
was  abolished;  uid  such  as  committed  these  crimes  were  punished  capitally,  or  with  rigour 
adequate  to  their  guilt.  (D'Ach.,  xi.  362 ;  Mlrsei  Open  Diplomatica,  i.  292.)  6.  Ko  member 
of  a  community  was  bound  to  Justify  or  defend  himself  by  battle  or  combat ;  but  if  he  was 
chained  with  any  crime  he  could  be  convicted  only  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and  the  renlar 
coarse  of  legal  proceedings.  (HirsBus,  ibid. ;  D'Acn.,  xi.  375,  349 ;  Onion.,  torn.  iU.  p.  265.) 
6.  If  any  man  suspected  himself  to  be  in  danger  from  the  malice  or  enmity  of  another,  upoa 
his  malting  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  magistrate  the  person  suspected  was  bound  unikr  a 
severe  penalty  to  give  security  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.  (D'Ach.,  xL  346.)  This  hi  th6 
same  species  of  security  which  is  still  known  in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  law  hurrtnot.  In 
France  it  was  first  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  communities,  and.  having  been  fimnd 
to  contribute  considerably  towards  personal  safety,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  other  members 
<€  the  society.  Etablissemens  do  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  cap.  28,  ap.  Du  Cange,  Vie  de  Sl  LoqIi^ 
p.  16. 

n.  The  provisions  in  the  charters  of  commimities  concerning  the  security  of  proper^  are 
not  less  considerable  than  those  respecting  personal  safiety.  By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  no 
person  could  be  arrested  or  confined  in  prison  on  account  of  any  private  debt.  (Ordbn.  dcf 
Kois  de  France,  torn.  i.  pp.  72, 80.  If  any  person  was  arrested  upon  any  pretext  but  bis  having 
been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  it  was  lawfal  to  rescue  him  out  of  the  bands  of  the  officers  wb) 
had  sdzed  nim.  (Ordon.,  tom.  iii.  p.  17.)  Freedom  ftx>m  arrest  on  account  of  debt  seems  like- 
wise to  have  been  enjoyed  in  other  countries.  ^Gudenus,  Sylloge  Diplom.,  473.)  In  societya 
while  it  remained  in  its  rudest  and  most  simple  form,  del^  seemed  to  nave  been  considered  as 
an  obligation  merely  personaL  Men  had  made  some  progress  towards  refinement  beCon 
-creditors  acquired  a  right  of  seizing  the  property  of  their  debtors  in  order  to  recover  payment. 
The  expedients  for  this  purpose  were  all  Introduced  originally  in  communities,  and  we  can 
trace  the  gradual  progress  of  them.  1.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  species  of  securi^  was 
that  the  person  who  sold  any  commodity  should  receive  a  pledge  fh)m  him  who  bought  fL 
which  he  restored  upon  receiving  payment.  Of  this  custom  there  are  vestiges  in  severa 
cbarteis  of  community.  (D'Ach.,  ix.  18S,  xL  377.)  2.  When  no  pledge  was  given,  and  the 
debtor  became  refractory  or  insolvent,  the  creditor  was  allowed  to  seize  his  effects  with  a  stroi^ 
hand  and  by  his  private  authority :  the  citizens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  royal  r^rndstff. 


natture,  was  tolerated  longer  than  one  can  conceive  to  be  possible  in  any  society  where  laws  ani 
order  were  at  all  known.  The  ordinance  authorizing  it  was  issued  a.d.  1134 ;  and  that  which 
corrects  the  law,  and  prohibits  creditors  from  seizing  the  effects  of  thefr  debtors  unless  by  a 
warrant  ftx>m  a  magistrate  and  under  his  inspection,  was  not  published  until  the  year  1351. 
^Ordon.,  tom.  ii.  p.  438.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  men  were  taught,  by  observing  the 
disorders  which  the  former  mode  of  proceeding  occasioned,  to  correct  it  in  practice  long  before 
A  remedy  was  provided  by  a  law  to  that  effect.  Every  discerning  reader  will  apply  this  observa* 
tion  to  many  other  customs  and  practices  which  I  have  mentioned.  New  customs  ore  not 
always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  laws  which  authorize  them.  Those  statutes  only  give  a  legal 
sanction  to  such  things  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  previously  found  to  be  proper  aat 
beneficial.  3.  As  soon  as  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  became  requi^te,  regular  proviaioa 
was  made  fnr  attaching  or  distraining  the  movable  effects  of  a  debtor ;  and  ii  his  movables 
were  not  suflBcient  to  discharge  the  debt,  his  immovable  property,  or  estate  in  land,  was  liable 
to  the  same  distress,  and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor.  (D'Ach.,  Ix.  184,  185,  xi.  34& 
380.)  As  this  regulation  afforded  the  most  complete  security  to  the  creditor,  it  was  coneidecn 
AS  so  severe  that  humanity  pointed  out  several  limitations  in  the  execution  of  it.  CredUon 
were  prohibited  from  seizing  the  wearing-apparel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds,  the  door  of  their 
house,  their  instruments  of  husbandry,  etc.  (D'Ach.,  ix.  184,  xi.  377.)  Upon  the  same  prin- 
•ctples,  when  the  power  of  distraining  effects  became  more  general,  the  horse  and  arms  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  seized.  (D'Ach.,  ix.  185.)  As  hunting  was  the  favourite  amusement 
of  marthil  nobles,  the  emperor  Ludovicus  Pius  prohibited  the  seizing  of  a  hawk  on  acooont  of 
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uy  ooBporiUon  or  debt.  (CapHnL,  lib.  Iv.  A  21.)  Bat,  If  the  debtor  bad  no  other  movables, 
«veD  tlMe  nrMlegcd  articles  might  be  seisea.  4.  In  order  to  render  the  security  of  property 
complete  within  a  community,  every  person  who  was  admitted  a  memlter  of  it  was  obliged  to 
hof  or  Iralld  a  hoixse.  or  to  nnrcbase  lands  within  its  precincts,  or  at  least  to  oring  into  the 
tDvnaoDoslderable  portion  ox  his  movables,  j)er  qua  juttieiari  posHt,  ti  ^id  forU  in  eum 
quenia  evmerit.  (D'Ach..  xi.  826 ;  Ordon.,  tom.  i.  p.  367 ;  Libertates  8.  Oeorgii  de  Espe- 
ruiefaia,  Hist,  de  DanphinS,  tom.  i.  p.  26.^  6.  That  security  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  in 
aoine  towns  tbe  members  of  the  community  seem  to  have  been  bound  for  each  other.  (D'Ach., 
z.  644.)  6.  All  questions  witti  respect  to  property  were  tried  within  the  community,  by  magl- 
atntef  and  Judges  whom  the  dUzens  elected  or  appointed.  Their  decisions  were  more  eqiuil 
iod  fixed  than  the  soitences  which  depended  on  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  will  of  a  baron, 
wbo  thougbt  himself  superior  to  all  laws.  (D'Ach.,  x.  644, 646,  zi.  344,  et  passim ;  Ordon., 
torn.  iii.  p.  204.)  7.  No  memlier  of  a  community  could  be  burdened  by  any  arbitrary  tax ;  for 
tlie  loperlor  lora,  wbo  granted  the  charter  of  community,  accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  In 
Un  ef  all  demands.  (Ordon.,  tom.  iii.  p.  264 ;  LiberUtes  de  CS&lma,  Hist,  de  Dauphin6,  tom.  i. 
p.  If;  libertates  8.  Geoif^ii  de  Esperanchia,  Ibid.,  p.  26.)  Nor  could  the  members  of  a  com- 
■unity  be  dlstoeased  l^  an  unequal  impoflAtion  of  the  sum  to  be  levied  on  the  community. 
RflgolatioDS  are  Inserted  in  the  charters  of  some  communities  concerning  the  method  of  dcter- 
ntaiQg  tbe  quota  of  any  tax  to  be  levied  on  each  inhabitant.  (D'Ach.,  xi.  350, 365.)  St.  Louis 
pQliUAed  an  onUnaiwe  concerning  this  matter,  which  extended  to  all  the  communities. 
(Ordon.,  tom.  1.  p.  186.)  These  regulations  are  extremely  fiavourable  to  liberty,  as  they  vest 
tbe  power  of  proportioning  the  taxes  in  a  certain  number  of  citizens  chosen  out  of  each  parish^ 
wIm)  were  bound  by  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  justice.  That  the  more  perfect  security 
ot  property  was  one  great  olriect  of  those  who  Instituted  communities,  we  learn  not  only  fVom 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  from  the  express  words  of  several  charters,  of  which  I  rtiall  only 
BKotion  that  gnoxted  by  Alienor,  queen  of  England  and  ducln»8  of  Guienne,  to  the  community- 
of  Poitiers,  *'  ut  soa  propria  melius  defendere  possint,  et  magis  integrd  custodire."  (Dn  Cange» 
vt>e.  Cmmunia,  vol.  iL  p.  863.)  Such  are  some  of  the  capital  regulations  established  In  com- 
onndtieB  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
expedients  for  tbe  re-establishment  of  law  and  onder,  and  (x>ntributed  greatly  to  introduce 
Kgolar  govemmoit  among  all  the  members  of  society.  As  soon  as  communities  were  fnstltnted, 
higli  eentiments  of  liberty  began  to  manifest  themselves.  When  Humbert,  lord  of  Beatijeu» 
^poD  granting  a  diarter  of  community  to  the  town  of  Belleville,  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  an 
oitli  of  fidelity  to  himself  and  successors,  they  stipulqted,  on  their  part,  that  he  should  swear  to 
natetain  their  f^«nchlses  and  liberties;  and,  for  their  greater  security,  they  obliged  him  tf> 
Wag  twenty  Kentlemen  to  take  the  same  oath  and  to  be  bound  together  with  him.  (D'Ach.» 
iz<  183.)  In  (be  same  manner,  the  lord  of  If  oriens  in  Danpbiui  poduoed  a  certain  number  of 
s  his  sureties  for  the  observation  of  the  articles  contained  in  t*      •  - 
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to  that  town.  These  were  bound  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to  the  inhabitants  of  Morlens 
if  thdr  liese-lord  should  violate  any  of  their  fhmchiaes,  and  they  promised  to  remain  In  custo^ 
aotll  he  should  grant  the  members  of  the  communfty  redress.  (Hist,  de  Dauphln6,  tom.  1. 
p- 17.)  If  tbe  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  town  did  any  injury  to  a  citisen,  he  was  obliged 
V>  gire  security  for  his  iqtpearanoe  in  Judgment,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  a  private  person,  and, 
if  CHt,  was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  (D'Ach.,  ix.  183.)  These  are  ideas  of  equality  uncom- 
mon in  the  feudal  times.  Commumties  were  so  favouraole  to  flreedom  that  they  were  distin- 
goiabed  by  the  name  of  libertates.  (Dn  (^ange,  vol.  il.  p.  863.)  They  were  at  first  extremely 
odioos  to  the  noblest  who  foresaw  what  a  check  they  must  prove  to  thehr  power  and  domination. 
Goibert,  abbot  of  Nogent,  calls  them  execrable  inventions,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and 
Jiatiee,  daves  withdrew  themselves  from  that  obedience  which  they  owed  to  their  masters. 
(Do  Cange,  ibid.,  p.  862.)  The  seal  with  which  some  of  the  nobles  and  powerfU  ecclesiastics 
opposed  the  eeUblisbment  of  commimities  and  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  their  privileges 
wai  extraordinary.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  contests  between  the  archbishop 
of  Bbetms  and  tbe  Inhabitants  of  that  community.  It  was  the  chief  business  of  every  archbishop, 
daring  a  considerable  time,  to  abridge  the  rights  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  community ;  and  the 
Srest  ot(}Mt  of  the  citizens,  espedalty  when  the  ses  was  vacant,  to  maintain,  to  recover,  and  to 
extend  their  own  jurisdiction.  Histob«  dvlle  et  politique  de  la  Yille  de  Reims,  par  M. 
AoQiMtil,  tom.  i.  p.  387,  etc. 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  concerning  the  low  state  of  cities,  and  the  condition  of 
tbelr  bihabitants,  are  confirmed  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  historians  and  laws  of  the 
Kiddle  Ages.  It  ts  not  improbable,  however,  that  some  cities  of  the  first  order  were  in  a  better 
>tate  and  enjoyed  a  superior  degree  of  lil>erty.  Under  the  Roman  government  the  municipal 
Bovemment  established  in  cities  was  extremely  fovoun^le  to  liberty.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
*mate  in  each  corporation,  and  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  were  both  extensive.  There  is 
RSMHi  to  believe  that  some  of  the  greater  cities,  which  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  the  bar- 
btroos  nations,  still  retained  their  ancient  form  of  government,  at  least  in  a  great  measure. 
They  were  governed  by  a  council  of  citizens,  and  by  magistrates  whom  they  themselves  elect(>d. 
Very  strong  presnmptfons  in  Cavom:  of  this  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  I'Abb^  de  Bos,  Hist, 
erit  de  la  Hon.  Fran^.,  tom.  L  p.  18,  etc^  tom.  U.  p.  624,  edit.  1742.    It  appears  from  some  ot 
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the  cbAitere  of  comxnimity  to  cities,  granted  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  that  these 
only  couflnn  the  privileges  possessed  by  tlie  inhabitants  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
commnnity.  (D'Acher.,  Spicileg.,  vol.  xi.  p.  346.)  Other  cities  claimed  their  privileges,  as 
haviujc  possessed  them  vitbout  interruption  fh)m  Uie  times  of  the  Romans.  (Hist.  alt.  de  la 
Mon.  Fran9.,  torn.  ii.  p.  333.)  But  the  number  of  cities  which  eqjoyed  such  immnnitias  was  so 
small  as  hardly  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the  force  of  my  conclusions  in  the  text. 

Note  XVII.-Sect  I.  p.  18. 

Having  given  a  (till  account  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  effects,  of  oommonlties  in  Italy 
and  France,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  with  some  attention  into  the  progress  of  cities  and 
of  municipal  government  In  Germany.  The  ancient  Germans  had  no  cities.  Even  in  their 
iiamlets  or  villages  they  did  not  build  their  houses  contiguous  to  each  other.  (Tadt.,  de  Mor. 
Germ.,  cap.  16.)  They  considered  it  as  a  badge  of  servitude  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  in  a  dtj 
surrounded  with  walls.  When  one  of  their  tribes  had  shaken  off  the  Roman  yoke,  their  country- 
men required  of  them,  as  an  evidence  of  their  luvlng  recovered  liberty,  to  demolish  the  waUt 
of  a  town  which  the  Romans  had  built  in  their  country.  Even  the  fiercest  animals,  said  tb^, 
lose  their  spirit  and  courage  when  they  are  confined.  fTacit.,  Histor.,  lib.  iv.  c  «4.)  The 
Romans  built  several  cities  of  note  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  But  in  all  the  vast  countries 
firom  that  river  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  there  was  hardly  one  dty  previous  to  the  ninth  ceD> 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  (Conringtus,  Exerdtatio  de  Urbibus  Germanle,  Oper.,  voL  L  ^  2S, 
27,  31,  etc.)  Heinecclus  differs  from  Conringius  with  respect  to  this.  But,  even  after  allowing 
to  his  arguiinents  and  authorities  their  utmost  force,  they  (prove  only  that  there  were  a  few 
places  in  those  extensive  regions  on  which  some  historians  have  bestowed  the  name  of  towns. 
(Elem.  Jur.  Crerman.,  lib.  1.  $  102.)  Under  Charlemagne  and  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as 
the  political  state  of  Germany  began  to  improve,  several  cities  were  founded,  and  men  beoime 
accustomed  to  associate  and  to  live  together  in  one  place.  Charlemagne  founded  two  arch- 
bi^oprics  and  nine  bishoprics  in  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Germany.  ( Aub.  Minei  Opera 
Diplomatica,  vol.  i.  p.  16.)  His  successors  increased  the  number  of  these ;  and  as  bishops  fixed 
.  their  residence  in  the  chief  town  of  their  diocese,  and  performed  religious  functions  tb^e,  that 
induced  many  people  to  settle  in  them.  (Conring..  ibid.,  ^  48.)  But  Henry,  sumamed  the 
Fowler,  who  began  his  reign  a.d.  920,  must  be  considered  as  the  great  founder  of  dtles  in  Ger- 
many. The  empire  was  at  that  time  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians  and  other 
barbarous  people.  In  order  to  oppose  them,  Henry  encouraged  his  suttjects  to  settle  in  dties, 
which  he  surrounded  with  walls  strengthened  bv  towers.  He  ei^lned  or  persuaded  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  nobility  to  fix  their  residence  in  the  towns,  and  thus  rendered  the  oondltton 
of  dtizens  more  honourable  than  it  had  been  formerly.  (Wittikindus,  Annal.,  lib.  i.,  ap.  <>»• 
ring.,  ^  82.)  From  this  period  the  number  of  dties  continned  to  increase,  and  they  became  more 
populous  and  more  wealthy.  But  dties  in  Germany  were  still  destitute  of  municipal  liberty  or 
Jurisdiction.  Such  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the  em- 
perors. Their  comite$,  miMi,  and  other  Judges  presided  in  them  and  dispensed  justice.  Towns 
situated  on  the  estate  of  a  baron  were  part  of  bis  fief,  and  he  or  his  oflBcers  exercised  a  similar 
Jurisdiction  in  them.  (Gonring.,  ibid.,  ^  73,  74 ;  Heinec.,  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.,  Ub.  1.  §  104.)  The 
Germans  borrowed  the  institution  of  communities  fh>m  the  Italians.  (Knipschildins,  Tractatns 
Politico-Hiitor.  Jurid.  de  Civitatum  Imperialium  Jurlbu^  vol.  1.  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  no.  230  Fre- 
deric BarbaroBsa  was  the  first  emperor  who,  from  the  same  political  consideration  that  influenced 
Louis  le  Gros,  multiplied  commtmitles  in  order  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  noUes.  fPfeflfel, 
Abr6ge  de  I'Histirfre  et  du  Droit  publique  d'AUemagne,  4to,  p.  297.)  From  the  reign  oi  Heniy 
the  Fowler  to  the  time  when  the  German  dties  acquired  full  possession  of  their  immunities, 
various  drcumstancee  contributed  to  their  increase.  The  establishment  of  bishoprics  (already 
mentioned),  and  the  building  of  cathedrals,  naturally  induced  many  people  to  settle  near  tbs 
chief  place  of  worship.  It  became  the  custom  to  hold  coundls  and  courts  of  judicature  of  evoy 
kind,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  dvil,  in  dties.  In  the  eleventh  century  many  slaves  were  enf^«n- 
dilsed,  the  greater  part  of  whom  settled  in  cities.  Several  mines  were  discovered  and  wrought 
in  different  provinces,  which  drew  together  such  a  concourse  of  people  as  gave  rise  to  seveiml 
dties  and  increased  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  others.  (Conring.,  ^  105.)  The  ddes  benn 
in  the  thkteenth  century  to  form  leagues  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  for  repressing  the  dis- 
orders occasioned  bv  the  private  wars  among  the  barons,  as  well  as  by  their  exactions.  This 
render"*  the  condition  of^the  inhabitants  of  dties  more  secure  than  that  of  any  other  ord^  of 
men,  an**  allured  many  to  become  members  of  their  communities.  (Conring.,  ^  94.)  There 
were  inhabitants  of  three  different  ranks  in  the  towns  of  Germany :  the  nobles,  or  jamMa; 
the  citizens,  or  l^jeri;  and  the  artisans,  who  were  slaves,  or  komina  pnprii.  (Knipschild., 
lib.  ii.  cap.  29,  no.  13.])  Henry  V.,  who  began  bis  reign  a.d.  1106,  enlVancnised  the  slaves  who 
were  artisans  or  InbaDitants  in  several  towns,  and  gave  them  the  rank  of  citizens  or  libarL 
(PfeffeU  p.  264 ;  Knipsch.,  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  uos.  113, 119.)  Though  the  dties  in  GermanT  did  not 
■acquire  liberty  so  eany  as  those  in  France,  thev  extended  their  privileges  much  farther.  All 
the  imperial  and  firee  dtles,  the  number  of  which  is  considerable,  acquired  the  full  right  of 
iMing  xmmtdiaU;  by  which  term,  in  the  German  Jarlsprudence,  we  are  to  understand  that  they 
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are  sal^Jeet  to  the  empire  Alone,  and  poeeees  within  their  own  precincts  all  the  rights  of  com- 
plete and  independent  sovereignty.  The  various  privileges  of  the  imperial  cities,  the  great 
guardians  of  the  Germanic  liberties,  are  enumerated  by  Knipschildlus,  lib.  ii.  The  most 
important  articles  are  generally  known,  and  it  would  be  improper  to  enter  into  any  disquisition 
omcemlng  minute  particulars. 

Note  XVIII.— Sect  I.  p.  18. 

The  Spanish  historians  are  almost  entirely  silent  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  com- 
munities in  that  Icingdom ;  so  that  I  cannot  fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  first  introduction  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mariana,  vol.  ii.  p.  221, 
ibl.,  Hagae,  1736,  that  in  the  year  1350  eighteen  cities  had  ol)tained  a  seat  in  the  cortes  of  Cas- 
tile. From  the  account  which  will  be  given  of  their  constitution  and  pretensions.  Sect.  III.  of 
ttiis  volume.  It  will  appear  that  their  privileges  and  form  of  government  were  the  same  with 
Uxwe  of  the  other  feudal  corporations ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  perfect  similarity  of  political 
institutions  and  transactions  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms,  may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  com- 
munities were  introduced  there  in  the  same  manner  and  probably  about  the  same  time  as  in 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  Aragon,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  a  subsequent 
■oCe,  cities  seem  early  to  have  acquired  extensive  immunities,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
kgMature.  In  the  year  1118  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  had  not  only  attained  political  liberty, 
but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  second  class ;  and  many  other 
immunities,  unknown  to  persons  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred 
upon  them.  (Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  tom.  i.  p.  44.)  In  England,  the  establishment  of 
communities*or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  Conquest.  The  practice  was  borrowed  from 
France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  crown  were  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
enumerated.  But,  as  this  part  of  history  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  without 
entering  into  any  critical  or  minute  discussion,  refer  them  to  authors  who  have  fully  illustrated 
this  interesting  point  in  the  English  histo^.  (Brady's  lYeatlse  of  Boroughs ;  Madox,  Firms 
Borgi,  cap.  i.  sect.  ix. ;  Hume's  Hlstorv  of  England,  vol.  i..  Append,  i.  and  ii.)  It  Is  not  im- 
pnrfwble  that  some  of  the  towns  in  Lngland  were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  Saxon 
kings,  and  tliat  the  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  charters  of 
enfranchisement  from  a  state  of  slavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  they  already 
eajojed.  (See  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.  p.  317.)  The  English  cities,  how- 
ever, were  very  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the 
history  to  which  I  last  referred.  Fitzstephen,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a  desolption  of 
the  city  of  London  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  terms  In  wtiich  he  speaks  of  its  trade,  its 
wealth,  and  the  splendour  of  its  inhabitants  would  suggest  no  inadequate  Idea  of  its  state  at 
-  present,  when  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Europe.  But  all  ideas  of  grandeur 
«nd  magnificence  are  merely  comparative ;  and  every  description  of  them  in  general  terms  is 
▼ery  spt  to  deceive.  It  appears  lh)m  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of  London,  who  flourished  in 
the  same  reign,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  1)eing  well  informed,  that  this  city,  of  which 
FUatephen  gives  such  a  pompous  account,  contained  no  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Clhid.,  pp.  315.  316.)  The  other  cities  were  small  in  proportion,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
extort  any  extensive  privileges.  That  the  constitution  of  the  boroughs  in  Scotland,  in  many 
eircnnwtances,  resembled  that  of  the  towns  In  France  and  England,  is  manifest  firom  the  Leges 
Borgorum,  annexed  to  the  Regiam  Miyjestatem. 

Note  XIX.— Sect  L  p.  20. 

Soon  after  the  hitroductlon  of  the  third  esUte  into  the  national  council,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
whkh  that  excited  in  France  began  to  produce  conspicuous  effects.  In  several  provinces  of 
France  the  nobility  and  communities  formed  associations  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to 
defend  their  rights  and  privileges  against  the  formidable  and  arbitrary  proceedhigs  of  the  king. 
Tbe  Count  de  Boulain  villiers  has  preserved  a  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the  year 
1314,  twelve  years  after  the  admission  of  the  deputies  from  towns  into  the  states-generaL 
<Hl6toire  de  l^clen  Gouvemement  de  la  France,  tom.  11.  p.  94.)  The  vigour  with  which  the 
people  asserted  and  prepared  to  maintain  their  righu  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  respect  them. 
Stz  years  after  this  association,  Philip  the  Long  issued  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  community  of 
'  l^arhonne,  in  tbe  following  terms :  **  Philip,  by  the  grace,  etc.,  to  our  well-beloved,  etc.  As 
'  we  desire  with  all  our  heart,  and  above  all  other  things,  to  govern  our  kingdom  and  people  in 
Mace  and  trmnquillltv,  by  the  help  of  Ood,  and  to  reform  our  said  kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  stands 
m  need  thereof,  for  the  public  good  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  subjects,  who  in  times  past  have 
l>een  aggrieved  and  oppressed  in  divers  manners  by  the  malice  of  sundry  persons,  as  we  have 
iMtmedby  common  report,  as  well  as  by  the  information  of  good  men  worthy  of  credit,  and  we 
having  determined  in  our  council  which  we  have  called  to  meet  in  our  good  city,  etc,  to  give 
redress  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by  all  ways  and  means  possible,  according  to  reason  and 
Justice,  and  willing  that  this  should  be  done  with  solemnity  and  deliberation  1^  the  advice  of 
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the  prelates,  Imtoiis,  ftod  good  towns  of  onr  realm.  And  partlcnlaily  of  jcm,  and  that  it  ebonld 
be  transacted  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  our  people,  therefore  we  com- 
mand." etc.  (Mably,  Obsenrat.,  vol.  ifl..  App.,  p.  386.)  I  shall  allow  these  to  be  onlv  tbe 
formal  words  of  a  public  and  legal  style ;  but  the  ideas  are  singular,  and  much  more  Ubenl 
and  enlarged  than  one  could  expect  in  that  age.  A  popular  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could 
hardly  address  himself  to  parliament  in  terms  more  fayourable  to  public  liberty.  There  ooenrs 
in  the  history  of  France  a  striking  instance  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty  had 
made  in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  deputies  of  towns  had  acquired  in  the 
sUtes-general.  During  the  calamities  in  which  the  war  with  England  and  the  c^tiTity  of  King 
John  bad  involved  France,  the  states-general  made  a  bold  effort  to  extend  tbefar  own  privileges 
and  Jurisdiction.  The  regulations  established  by  the  states  held  A-JD.  1365,  concerning  the  mode 
of  levying  taxes,  the  adnnnistration  of  which  they  vested  not  in  the  crown,  but  in  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  sutes;  concerning  the  coining  of  money;  conoemlng  the  redress  of  the 
^evance  of  purveyance ;  concerning  the  r^ular  administration  of  Jnstloe,— «re  miMh  mora 
suitable  to  the  geniua  of  a  republican  government  than  that  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  Thi» 
curious  statute  is  published,  Ordon.,  tom.  ill.  p.  19.  Such  as  have  not  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult that  large  collection  will  find  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Hist,  de  France  par  Villaret,  torn.  ix. 
p.  130,  or  in  Uistoire  de  Boulalnv.,  tom.  iL  p.  213.  The  French  historians  represent  the  biafaco 
of  Laon,  and  Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchanU  of  Paris,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  thte 
assembly,  as  seditious  tribunes,  vlulent,  interested,  ambitious,  and  aiming  at  innovatloDB  sob. 
versive  of  the  constituUon  and  government  of  their  country.  That  may  have  been  the  caee; 
but  these  men  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people;  and  the  measures  which  they  propoeed 
as  the  most  popular  and  acceptable,  as  well  as  most  likely  to  increase  their  own  influence^ 
plainly  prove  that  the  spirit  or  liberty  had  spread  wonderftiUv,  and  that  the  ideas  which  tiwa 
prevailed  in  France  concerning  government  were  extremely  liberal.  The  states-general  held 
at  Paris  a.d.  1355  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  members,  and  above  one-half  of  theee  wevs 
d^utles  from  towns.  (M.  Secousse,  Pi^f.  i  Ordon.,  tom.  liL  p.  48.)  it  appean  that  in  all  llie 
different  assemblies  of  ute  states  held  during  the  reign  of  John  the  representatives  of  towns  bad 
great  infiuence,  and  in  every  respect  the  third  state  was  considered  as  co-ordinate  and  equal  to 
either  of  the  other  two.  (ibid,,  passim.)  These  spirited  efforts  were  made  in  France  Umg 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  England  acquired  any  considerable  influence  in  the  legislature. 
As  the  feudal  system  was  carried  to  ito  utmost  height  in  France  sooiter  than  in  Knglland,  so  tt 
began  to  decline  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  kingdom.  In  England,  almost  all 
attempts  to  establish  or  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the  people  have  been  successful ;  in  Franoev 
they  have  proved  unfortunate.  What  were  the  acddental  events  or  pditicai  causes  wlildi 
occasioned  this  difference  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire. 

Note  XX.— Sect.  L  p.  21. 

In  a  former  Note  [No.  Vm.]  I  have  inquired  into  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  people* 
which  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  have  represented  the  various  hardships  and  calamities 
of  their  situation.  When  charters  of  liberty  or  manumis8i<m  were  granted  to  such  persona, 
they  contained  four  concessions  corresponding  to  the  four  capital  grievances  to  which  men  in  a 
state  of  servitude  are  subject.  1.  The  right  of  disposing  of  their  persons  Mr  sale  or  grant  was 
relinquished.  2.  Power  was  given  to  them  of  conveying  their  proper^  and  effects  by  will  or 
any  other  legal  deed.  Or  if  they  hi^pened  to  die  intestate,  it  was  provided  tiiat  tb^  propw^ 
should  go  to  their  lawful  heirs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  persons.  3.  The 
services  and  taxes  which  they  owed  to  their  superior  or  liege-lord,  which  were  fonneriy  arbi- 
trary and  imposed  at  pleasure,  are  precisely  ascertained.  4.  They  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
mairying  according  to  their  own  inclination :  formerly  they  could  contract  no  marriage  wil^ont 
their  lord's  permission,  and  with  no  person  but  one  of  his  slaves.  All  these  parUculars  are 
found  united  in  the  charter  granted  "  Habitatoribus  Montis  Britonls,"  a.d.  1376.  (Hist,  de 
Dauphin^,  tom.  i.  p.  81.)  Many  circumstances  concurred  with  those  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  text  in  procuring  them  deliverance  from  that  wretched  state.  The  gentle  spirit  ot  the 
Christian  religion,  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches  concerning  the  original  equality  of  mankind, 
its  tenets  with  respect  to  the  divine  government  and  the  impartial  eye  with  which  the  Almigh^ 
regards  men  of  every  condition  and  admits  them  to  a  participation  of  his  benefits,  are  lUl 
inconsistent  with  servitude.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  considerations  of  interest 
and  the  maxims  of  fUse  policy  led  men  to  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  their  principles.  Tbey 
were  ^o  sensible,  however,  of  this  inconsistency,  that  to  set  their  fellow-Christians  at  liber^ 
fh)m  servitude  was  deemed  an  act  of  piety  highly  meritorious  and  acceptable  to  Heaven.  The 
humane  n>lrit  of  the  Christian  religion  struggled  long  with  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the 
world,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manu- 
mission. When  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
granted  liberty  to  some  of  his  slaves,  he  gives  this  reason  for  it :  **  Cum  Bedemptor  noster, 
totius  conditoT  naturae,  ad  hoc  propitiatus  humanam  camem  voluerit  assumere,  ut  divinitatia 
sua;  gratia,  dirempto  (quo  tenebamur  captivi)  vinculo,  pristine  nos  restitueret  llbertati ;  salu- 
briter  agitur,  si  homines,  quos  ab  initio  uberos  natura  protulit,  et  Jus  gentium  Jugo  subatituit 
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Mnritntii,  in  m.  qn*  nati  faerant,  nunmnlUentis  benefldo,  llbertatt  reddantar.**  (Gregor. 
Xagn.,  ^>.  Potgiess,  lib.  iv.  e.  1,  $  3.)  Several  laws  or  charters  founded  on  rewons  sunilar  to 
tUa  are  produced  hj  the  aame  at^bor.  Accordingly,  a  great  part  of  the  charters  of  manumisaion. 


lUgDn  4>.  Potgieea,  lib.  iv.  e.  1,  $  3.)  Several  laws  or  charters  founded  on  reasons  suoailar  to 
tUa  are  produced  bv  the  same  at^bor.  Accordingly,  a  great  part  of  the  charters  of  manumisalon, 
previoaa  to  the  relra  of  Louis  X.,  are  granted  "pro  amore  Dei,  pro  remedio  anlms,  et  pro 


BKcede  aninue."  (Murat.,  Antiq.  ItaL,  voL  L  pp.  849,  850 1  Du  Ganse,  voc.  Manumiitio.) 
The  formality  of  manumiadon  waa  executed  in  a  cburdi,  as  a  religious  solemnity.  The  person 
to  be  set  fkee  waa  led  round  the  great  altar  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  took  hold  of  the  boms 
of  the  altar,  and  there  the  solemn  words  conferring  liberty  were  pronounced.  (Du  Gauge,  ibid., 
ToL  iv.  p.  46T.)  I  rtiall  transcribe  a  part  of  a  chtfter  of  manumission  granted  a.d.  1056,  both 
«  it  oontaina  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  this  form  of  manumission,  and  as  a 
ipsdmen  of  the  imperfect  Icnowledce  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  that  barbarous  age.  It  is  granted 
9f  WiUa,  the  widow  of  Hugo,  the  duke  and  marquis,  in  fevour  of  Clarixa,  one  of  her  alaves. 
•*Et  Ideo  nos  Domine  WiUe  iocUte  cometjsse  libera  et  absolve  te  aeriza  fllia  Uberto— pro 
teore  omnipotentls  Dei,  et  remedio  luminarie  anlme  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
Domini  Ugo  glorioasiseimo,  ut  quando  ilium  Dominus  de  hac  vita  migrare  Jusserit.  pars  Inlqua 
BOO  abeat  potestatem  uUam,  sed  angnelua  Domini  noetri  Jesu  Chri^  colocare  dignltur  ilium 
iiter  sanctoa  dilectos  sues ;  et  beatus  Petrua  prindpa  i^Mstolorum,  qui  habed  potestatem 
omimn  anlmarum  Ugandi  et  abeolveodi,  ut  ipei  absolvat  anima  ^us  de  peccatis  sui,  aperiad 
iUan  Janua  paradiai ;  pro  eadem  vero  rationi,  m  mano  mite  te,  Benso  presblter,  ut  vadat  tecum 
in  eocuaia  aancti  Bartbolonuei  qniatoli ;  tiaad  de  tribus  vidbus  circa  altare  ipdus  ecdesin  cum 
eareo  aroreheneum  in  manibus  tuis  et  manibus  snis ;  delude  exite  ambulate  in  via  quadmbio, 
okl  qoaluor  vie  se  divlduntur.  Statimque  pro  remedio  luminarie  anlme  bone  memorie  quon- 
don  fupca  scripto  Domini  Ugo  et  ipsi  j)re8blter  Benio  fedt  omnia,  et  dixit,  Ecce  quatuor  vie, 
ite  et  ambulate  in  quacunque  partem  tlbi  placuerit,  tam  sic  supra  scripts  Cleriza,  qua  nosque 
tai  heredea,  qui  ab  ac  bora  in  antea  nati.  vel  procreati  fuerit  utriuaque  sexus,"  etc.  (Murat.. 
ibid.,  p.  853.)  Many  other  charters  mif^t  have  been  selected  which  in  point  of  grammar  or 
<jle  are  in  no  wise  auperior  to  thia.  Manumission  waa  ft^uently  granted  on  death-bed  or  by 
latter  wUl.  As  the  minds  of  men  are  at  that  time  awakened  to  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
pktjr,  these  deeds  proceeded  ttom  religious  motives,  and  were  granted  pro  redemptime  anitna, 
m  order  to  obtain  acceptance  with  God.  (Du  Cange,  ubl  supra,  p.  470,  et  voc  Strvus^  vol.  vl. 
p.  461.)  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  waa  by  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  t^ing  the 
TOW  in  a  monastery.  This  was  permitted  for  some  time ;  but  so  many  slaves  escaped,  by  this 
•■'""•  "leir  mast       '"  ' ' " a    .       .    . 


I,  out  of  the  bands  of  their  masters,  that  the  practice  waa  afterwarda  restrained,  and  at 
Ust  prohibited,  by  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  (Murat.,  ibid.,  p.  842.)  Gon- 
fbrmably  to  the  same  prindplea,  princes,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  upon  any  other  agreeable 
etent,  appointed  a  certain  number  of  slaves  to  be  enfranchised,  aa  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude 
to  God  Ibr  that  benefit.  (Marculfl  Form.,  lib.  L  cap.  39.)  There  are  aevend  forms  of  manii> 
niaion  published  t^  Marculftia,  and  all  of  them  are  founded  on  religious  consideratlona,  in 
order  to  nrocure  the  favour  of  God  or  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sms.  (Lib.  11.  c.  23,  33, 
34,  edit.  Balus.)  The  aame  observation  holds  with  respect  to  the  other  collections  of  Formula 
annexed  to  Marculftis.  As  sentiments  of  religion  induced  some  to  grant  liberty  to  their  fellow- 
CbrtstianB  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  servitude,  so  mistaken  id^aa  concerning  devotion  led 
Qibers  to  relinqtiiah  their  liberty.  When  a  person  conceived  an  extraordinary  respect  for  the 
nlnt  who  was  the  patron  of  any  church  or  monastery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  attend 
religious  worship,  it  waa  not  unusual,  among  men  possessed  with  an  excess  of  superstitious 
rereroice,  to  give  up  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  saint.  (Mablllon, 
Da  Be  Diplomat.,  lib.  vi.  p.  632.)  The  oblati,  or  voluntary  slaves  of  churches  or  monaateriea, 
were  very  numerous,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  dilTerent  classes.  The  first  were  such  aa 
put  themaelvea  and  effects  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  church  or  monastery,  bindinc 
themselves  to  defend  its  privileges  and  property  against  every  aggressor.  These  were  prompted 
to  do  so  not  merely  by  devotion,  but  in  order  to  obtain  that  security  which  arose  Arom  the  pro- 
tection of  the  CSiurch.  They  were  rather  vassala  than  slaves,  and  sometimes  persons  of  noble 
birth  found  it  prudent  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  (%urch  in  this  manner.  Persons  of  the 
■eoood  claaa  bound  tbemaelves  to  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quit-rent  out  of  their  estates  to  a  church 
or  monastery.  Besides  this,  they  sometimes  engaged  to  perform  certain  services.  They  were 
called  camtalet.  The  last  claaa  consisted  of  such  aa  actually  renounced  their  liberty  and 
became  slavea  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Tliese  were  called  nUnisterialett 
and  enslaved  their  bodies,  aa  some  of  the  charters  beM*,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of 
their  aonla.  (Potgleaserus,  De  Statu  Servorum,  lib.  i.  c.  1,  M  6,  7.)  How  zealous  the  dcrgy 
were  to  encourage  the  opinions  which  led  to  tills  practice,  wUl  appear  fh>m  a  clause  in  a  charter 
by  which  one  gives  up  nimself  as  a  slave  to  a  monastery :  **  Cum  sit  omnl  camall  Ingenuitate 
generosiua  extremum  quodcumque  Dei  servltium,  sdlicet  quod  terrena  noUlltas  multos  plerum- 
que  vltiorum  servos  fadt,  aervitua  vero  Cbristl  nobiles  virtutibns  reddlt,  nemo  autem  sam 
capitis  virtutibus  vlUa  comparaverit,  claret  pro  certo  eum  e»se  generosioreni.  qui  se  Dei  servitio 
prsbuerit  proniorem.  Quod  ego  Ragnaldua  intelllgens,"  etc  Another  charter  is  expressed  in 
the  following  words :  **  Lllgens  magls  esse  servus  Dei  quam  Ubertus  sascull.  firmiter  credens  et 
adens.  ouod  servire  Deo^  regnare  wt,  sumnoaque  ingenuitaa  sit  in  qua  servituA  comparabatur 
Chris^,^  etc    (Du  (^ange,  voc.  OtOatutt  voL  iv.  pp.  1286, 128T.)   Great,  however,  as  the  power  , 
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of  religion  wab,  it  doea  not  appear  that  the  enftanchisement  of  slaves  was  a  frequent  practice 
-while  the  feodal  system  preserved  its  vigour.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  laws  which  set 
bounds  to  it,  as  detriniental  to  society.  TPotgiess.,  lib.  iv.  c  2,  $  6.)  The  inferior  order  of 
men  owed  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  to  the  decline  of  that  aristocratlcal  policy  which  lodged 
the  most  extensive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  society  and  depressed  all  the  rest. 
When  Louis  X.  issued  his  ordinance,  several  slaves  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  servitnde, 
and  their  minds  were  so  much  debased  bv  that  unhappy  situation,  that  thev  refiised  to  accept 
of  the  liberty  which  was  offered  them.  (D'Ach.,  Spicu.,  vol.  xi.  p.  387.)  Long  aiter  the  reign 
of  Louis  X.  several  of  the  French  nobility  oontinuM  to  assert  their  ancient  dominion  over  their 
slaves.  It  appears  from  an  ordinance  of  the  famous  Bertrand  de  Guesdin,  constable  of  Franoe, 
that  the  custom  of  enfranchising  them  was  considered  as  a  pernicious  innovation.  fMorioe, 
Mem.  pour  servir  de  Preuves  i  llilst.  de  Bret,  tom.  ii.  p.  100.)  In  some  instances,  when  the 
praxUal  slaves  were  declared  to  be  freemen,  they  were  still  bound  to  perform  certain  serrices  to 
their  ancient  masters,  and  were  kept  in  a  state  different  from  other  sul^Jects,  being  restricted 
either  ttom  purchasing  land  or  becoming  members  of  a  community  within  the  precincts  of  the 
mancnr  to  wnich  they  formerly  belonged.  (Martene  et  Durand,  Thesaur.  Anecdot.,  vol.  L  p. 
914.)  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  common.  There  is  no  general  law  for  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves  in  the  Statute-book  of  England,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  quoted  fhnn 
the  Ordonnances  of  the  kings  of  France.  Though  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution  seems 
early  to  have  favoured  personal  liberty,  personal  servitude,  nevertheless,  continued  long  in 
England  in  some  particular  places.  In  the  year  1514  we  find  a  charter  of  Henry  VIIL  en- 
fhmchising  two  slaves  belonging  to  one  of  his  manors.  (Rym.,  Feeder.,  voL  xiiL  p.  470.)  As 
late  as  the  year  1574,  there  is  a  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
mission of  certain  bondmen  belonging  to  her.   Rymer,  in  Observat.  on  the  Statutes,  etc.,  p.  asi. 

Note  XXL— Sect  I.  p.  24. 

There  is  no  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  more  singular  than  that  of  private  war.  It  is  a  right 
of  so  great  importance,  and  prevailed  so  universally,  that  the  r<^ulations  conoemhig  it  occupy 
a  considerable  place  in  the  system  of  laws  during  the  Middle  Ages.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who 
has  unravelled  so  many  intricate  points  in  feudal  Jurisprudence  and  thrown  light  on  so  many 

!  customs  formerly  obscure  and  unintelligible,  was  not  led  by  his  subtject  to  consider  this.  I  shall 
therefore  give  a  more  minute  acoount  of  the  customs  and  regulations  which  directed  a  practice  so 
contrary  to-the  present  ideas  of  civilized  nations  concerning  government  and  order.  1.  Ajmuig  the 
ancient  Germans,  as  well  as  other  nations  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  the  right  of  avenging  injuries 
was  a  private  and  personal  right  exercised  by  force  of  arms,  without  any  reference  to  an  umpire  or 
any  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for  decision.    The  clearest  proofs  of  this  were  produced.  Note  VI. 

i  2.  This  practice  subeisted  among  the  barbarous  nations  after  their  settlement  in  the  provinces 

(  of  the  empire  which  they  conquered ;  and  as  the  causes  of  dissension  among  them  multiplied. 

I  their  fiunily  feuds  and  private  wars  became  more  fluent.    Proofs  of  this  occur  In  their  eaily 

1  historians  (Greg.  Turon.,  Hist.,  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  lib.  viU.  c.  18,  lib.  x.  c.  27).  and  Ukewise  in  the 
codes  of  their  laws.  It  was  not  only  allowable  for  the  relations  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  their 
ikmily,  but  it  was  incumbent  on  them.  Thus,  by  the  laws  of  the  Angli  and  Werini,  **  ad 
quemcunque  hereditas  terras  pervenerit,  ad  ilium  vestis  bellica.  Id  est  lorica  et  ultio  proximl,  et 

.  solatio  leudis,  debet  pertinere  "  (tit.  vi.  ^  6,  ap.  Lindenbr.,  Leg.  Saiiq.,  tit.  63 ;  Leg.  Longob.. 
lib.  11.  tit.  14,  $  10).  3.  None  but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble  birth,  had  tbe  right  of  private 
war.  All  disputes  between  slaves,  vlllani.  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  freemen  of  inferior 
condition,  were  decided  in  the  courts  of  Justice.  All  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  persons 
of  inferior  rank  were  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  Tbe  right  of  private  war  supposed 
nobility  of  birth  and  equality  of  rank  in  both  the  contending  parties.  (Beaumanotar,  Ooustumea 
de  Beauv.,  ch.  lix.  p.  300 ;  Ordon.  des  Rols  de  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  395,  §  xvil.  p.  508,  $  xv.,  etc) 
The  dignified  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  private  war ;  but,  ss  it 
was  not  altogether  decent  for  them  to  prosecute  ouarrels  in  person,  advocati  or  vidamet  were 
chosen  by  the  several  monasteries  or  bishoprics.  These  were  commonly  men  of  hig^  rank  and 
reputation,  who  became  the  protectors  of  the  churches  and  convents  by  which  they  were 
elected ;  espoused  their  quarrels,  and  fought  their  battles ;  **  armia  omnia  qu»  erant  ecclesia 
Tiriliter  defendebant,  et  viffilanter  protegebant."    (Brussel.  Usage  des  Fiefs,  tom.  1.  p.  144 ;  Da 

'  Cange,  voc  Advocattu.)  On  many  occasions  the  martial  ideas  to  which  ecclesiastics  of  noUe 
birth  were  accustomed  made  them  forget  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  profession,  and  led  them  into 
'the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  their  vassals :  *'  flamma,  ferro,  csede,  possessiones  eodesiaram 

.pFBBlati  defendebant."  (Guide  Abbas,  ap.  Du  Cange,  ibid.,  p.  179.)  4.  It  was  not  every  injury 
or  trespass  that  gave  a  gentleman  a  title  to  make  war  upon  his  adversary.  Atrodous  acts  of 
violence,  insults,  and  affronts,  publicly  committed,  were  legal  and  permitted  motives  for  taldng 
arms  ag^nst  the  authors  of  them.  Such  crimes  as  are  now  punished  capitally  In  civilized 
nations  at  that  time  Justified  private  hostilities.  (Beauman.,  ch.  lix. ;  Du  Cange,  Dissert. 
XXIX.,  sur  Joinvilie,  p.  331.)  But  though  the  avenging  of  injturies  was  tiie  only  motive  that 
could  legally  authorize  a  private  war.  yet  disputes  concerning  civil  property  often  gave  rise  to 
hostilities  and  were  terminated  by  the  sword.    (Du  Cange,  Dissert.,  p.  332.)    5.  Ail 
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praeot  when  any  aiuurrel  arose  or  any  act  of  vtolence  was  committed  were  included  In  the  war 
wbich  it  oocaaioned ;  for  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  for  any  man  in  such  a  situation  to 
leflBiin  neater,  without  taking  side  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties.  (Beauman., 
p.  300.)  6.  All  the  kindred  of  the  two  prindpaLs  in  the  war  were  iucluded  in  it,  and  obliged  to 
mwoae  the  qoarrel  of  the  chieftain  with  whom  tb^  were  connected.  (Du  Cange,  ibid.,  p.  332.) 
This  was  founded  on  the  maxim  of  tho  ancient  Germans,  **  suscipere  tarn  inimicitias  seu  patris, 
sen  nroplnaai,  quam  amicitias,  necesse  est; "  a  maxim  natural  to  all  rude  nations,  among 
which  the  form  of  society,  and  political  union,  strengthen  such  a  sentiment.  Hiis  obligation 
was  enforced  by  legal  authority.  If  a  person  refosed  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinsman 
ud  to  aid  him  against  his  adversary,  he  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Undredahip,  and  became  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relations,  or  of 
deriving  any  benefit  fh>m  any  civil  right  or  property  belonging  to  them.  (Du  Gauge,  Dissert., 
p.  333.)  The  method  of  asc^taining  the  degree  of  affinity  which  obliged  a  person  to  take  part 
ID  the  quarrel  of  a  kinsnum  was  curious.  While  the  Church  prohibited  the  marriage  of  persons 
witUn  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity,  the  vengeance  of  private  war  extended  as  &r  as  this 
absurd  prohibition,  aud  all  who  had  such  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  principals  were 
ioToIved  in  the  calamities  of  war.  But  when  the  Church  relaxed  somewhat  of  its  rigour,  and 
<ttd  not  extend  its  prohibition  of  marrying  beyond  the  fourth  degree  of  affinity,  the  same  restrio- 
tioD  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.  (Beauman.,  p.  303 ;  Du  Cange,  Dissert.,  p.  333.) 
7.  A  private  war  could  not  be  carried  on  between  two  full  brothers,  because  both  have  the  same 
oonunon  kindred,  and  consequently  neither  had  any  persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  against  the 
other  in  the  contest  -,  but  two  brotJ^ers  of  the  half-blood  might  wage  war.  because  each  of  them 
has  a  distinct  kindred.  (Beauman.,  p.  299.^  8.  The  vassals  of  each  principal  in  any  private 
war  were  involved  in  the  contest,  because,  ny  the  feudal  maxims,  they  were  bound  to  take  arms 
in  defence  of  the  chieftain  of  whom  they  held,  and  to  assist  him  in  every  quarrel.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  feudal  tenures  were  introduced,  and  this  ariifldal  connection  was  established 
iKtween  vassals  and  the  baron  of  whom  they  held,  vassals  came  to  be  considered  as  in  the  same 
state  with  relations.  (Beauman.,  p.  303.)  9.  Private  wars  were  very  fin?quent  for  several 
centuries.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  increase  those  disorders  in  government  or  to  encourage 
such  ferocity  of  manners  as  reduced  the  nations  of  Europe  to  that  wretched  state  which  distln- 

ed  the  period  of  history  which  I  am  reviewing.  Nothing  was  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
action  of  a  regular  administration  of  Justice.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  discourage 
indutry  or  retard  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Private  wars  were  carried 
on  with  all  the  destructive  rage  which  is  to  be  dreaded  ih)m  violent  resentment  when  armed 
with  force  and  authorized  by  law.  It  appears  from  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the 
exercise  of  private  hostilities  that  the  invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be  more 
desolating  to  a  country,  or  moro  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  than  those  intestine  wars.  (Ordon., 
torn.  i.  p.  701,  torn.  ii.  pp.  395,  408,  507,  etc.)  The  contemporary  historians  describe  the 
ezoeeses  committed  in  prosecution  of  these  quarrels  in  such  terms  as  excite  astonishment  and 
IxffTor.  I  shall  mention  only  one  passage  from  the  History  of  the  Holy  War,  by  Ouibert,  abbot 
of  Nugent :  **  EnU  eo  tempore,  maximis  od  invicem  hostilitatibns,  totius  Francorum  regni  facta 
tmhatio;  crebra  nbique  latrodnia,  viarumobsesslo ;  audiebantur  passim,  immo  flebantincendia 
inftnita;  nullis  pneter  sola  et  indomita  cupiditate  exlstentibus  causis,  extruebantur  prelia;  et 
ot  brevi  totum  claudam,  qnicquid  obtutibus  cupldomm  sut^iaoebat,  nusquam  attendendo  ci^Jus 
«ieet,  pneds  patebat."    Gesta  Del  per  Francos,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

Having  thus  collected  the  chief  regulations  wbich  custom  had  established  concerning  the  right 
and  exercise  of  private  war,  I  shall  enumerate,  in  chronological  order,  the  various  expedients 
employed  to  abolish  or  restrain  this  &tal  custom.  1.  The  first  expedient  employed  by  the  civil 
nutgi^rate,  in  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  violence  of  private  revenge,  was  the  fixing  by 
law  the  fine  or  composition  to  be  paid  for  each  different  crime.  The  inlured  person  was  origin- 
ally  the  sole  judge  concerning  the  nature  of  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered,  the  degree  ot 
vengeance  which  he  should  exact,  as  well  as  the  species  of  atonement  or  reparation  with  which 
be  might  rest  satisfied,  ttesentment  became,  of  course,  as  implacable  as  it  was  fierce.  It  was 
often  a  point  of  honour  not  to  forgive,  nor  to  be  reconciled.  This  made  it  necessary  to  fix  those 
ownposltions  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  laws  of  barbarous  nations.  The  nature  of 
crfanes  and  offences  was  estimated  by  the  magistrate,  and  the  sum  due  to  the  person  offended 
vas  ascertained  with  a  minute,  and  often  a  whimsical,  accuracy.  Rotharis,  the  legislator  of  the 
Icmfasrds,  who  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  discovers  his  intention  both 
in  ascertaining  the  composition  to  be  paid  bv  the  offender  and  in  increasing  its  value :  it  is, 
sqrs  he,  that  the  enmity  may  be  exUnguisheo,  the  prosecution  may  cease,  and  peace  may  be 
T«atored.  (Leg.  Longob.,  lib.  i.  tit.  7,  f  10.)  2.  About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
Charlemagne  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  enacted  "  That  when  any  person  hud  been 
gnflt/  of  a  crime,  or  had  committed  an  outrage,  he  should  immediately  submit  to  the  penance 
which  the  Chnrch  imposed,  and  offer  to  pay  the  composition  which  the  law  prescribed ;  and  if 
the  injured  person  or  his  Irindred  should  refuse  to  accept  of  this,  and  presume  to  avenge  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms,  their  lands  and  properties  should  be  forfeited."  (Capitul.,  a.i>.  802, 
edit.  Baluz.,  vol.  i.  p.  371.)  3.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  regulations,  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne advanced  before  the  spirit  of  his  age.    The  ideas  of  his  contemporaries  concerning  regular 
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goyemment  were  too  imperfect,  and  their  manners  too  fierce,  to  snbmit  to  this  law,  Prfrste 
wars,  with  all  the  calamiUea  which  they  occasioned,  became  more  freooent  than  ever  after  the 
death  of  that  great  monarch.  His  socoessors  were  nnable  to  reetrahi  tnem.  The  Ghorch  found 
it  necessary  to  interpose.  The  most  early  of  these  interpositions  now  extant  is  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  oentory.  In  the  year  990,  several  bishops  in  the  south  of  France  assembled,  and 
pnblished  various  regulations  in  order  to  set  some  twunds  to  the  violence  and  fluency  of 
private  wars :  if  any  person  within  their  dioceses  should  venture  to  transgress,  they  ordained 
that  he  should  be  excluded  fh>m  all  Christian  privileges  during  his  life,  and  be  denied  Christian 
burial  after  his  death.  (Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  1.  p.  41.)  These,  however,  were 
only  partial  remedies ;  and  therefore  a  coundl  was  held  at  Lim<^es,  a.d.  994.  The  bodies  of 
the  Mints,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  ages,  were  carried  thither ;  and  by  these  sacied 
reUcs  men  were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  extinguish  their  animosities,  and  to  swear 
that  they  would  not,  for  the  ftiture,  violate  the  public  peace  by  their  private  hostilities. 
(Bouquet,  Becueil  des  Histor.,  vol.  x.  pp.  49, 147.)  Several  other  councils  issued  decrees  to  the 
ssme  effect.  (Du  Csnge,  Dissert.,  343.)  4.  But  the  authority  of  councils,  how  venerable  soever 
fn  those  ages,  was  not  sufficient  to  aboush  a  custom  which  flattered  the  pride  of  the  nobles  and 
gratifled  their  favourite  passions.  The  evil  grew  so  intolerable  that  it  became  necsssary  to 
employ  supernatural  means  for  suppressing  it.  A  bishop  of  Aqnitaine,  a.d.  1032,  pretended 
that  an  angel  had  am>eared  to  him  and  brought  him  a  writing  fh>m  Heaven,  enjoining  men  to 
cease  fhnn  their  hostilities  and  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It  was  during  a  season  of  pnblk 
calamity  that  he  published  this  revelation.  The  minds  of  men  were  disposed  to  receive  ploos 
impressions,  and  willing  to  perform  anything  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  A  general 
peace  and  cessation  ftom  hostilities  took  place,  and  continued  for  seven  years ;  and  a  resolution 
was  formed  that  no  man  should,  in  times  to  come,  attack  cur  molest  his  advexsaries  during  the 
seasons  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  or  fh)m  the  evening  <^ 
Thursday  in  each  week  to  the  morning  of  Monday  in  Uie  week  ensidns,  the  intervening  days 
bdns  considered  particularly  holy,  our  Lord's  passion  having  happened  on  one  of  these  dan, 
and  his  resurrection  on  another.  A  change  in  the  dispositions  of  men  so  sudden,  and  whkh 
produced  a  resolution  so  unexpected,  was  considered  as  miraculous;  and  the  respite  fhnn 
hostilities  which  followed  upon  it  was  called  the  truce  of  God.  (aiaber.  Bodnlphus,  Histor.. 
lib.  v.,  ap.  Bouquet,  vol.  x.  p.  69.)  This,  firom  being  a  regulation  or  concert  In  one  kingdom, 
became  a  general  law  in  Cbristenoom,  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  several  popes,  and  the 
violators  were  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  (Corpus  Jur.  Canon.  Decretal.,  lib. 
1.  tit.  34,  c  i ;  Du  Cange,  Glossar.,  voc.  3Vetipa.)  An  act  of  the  council  of  Toul^Jes  in  Rous- 
slllon.  A.D.  1041,  containing  all  the  stipulations  required  by  the  truce  of  God.  is  published  by 
Dom  de  Vic  et  Dom  Vaisette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  tom.  ii.,  Preuves,  p.  206.  A  cessation  fhnn 
hostilities  during  three  complete  days  in  every  week  allowed  such  a  considerable  space  for  the 
passions  of  the  antagonists  to  cool,  and  for  the  people  to  ei\)oy  a  respite  fh)m  the  calamities  of 
war,  as  well  as  to  take  measures  for  their  own  security,  tliat  If  this  truce  of  God  liad  been 
exactly  observed  It  must  have  gone  far  towards  putting  an  end  to  private  wars.  This,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case :  the  nobles,  disregarding  the  truce,  prosecuted  their  quarrels 
without  interruption,  ss  formerly.  *'Qua  nlmirum  tempestate,  oniversn  provindse  adeo 
devastationis  oontinu»  importuoltate  inquietantur,  ut  ne  Ipsa,  pro  observatione  divinae  pads, 
professa  sacramenta  custodiantur."  (Abbas  Uspurgensis,  annd  Datt.,  de  Pace  Imperii  Pnuka, 
p.  13,  no.  35.)  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobilitv  could  not  be  restrained  bv  any  engagements. 
The  complaints  of  this  were  frequent ;  and  bishops.  In  order  to  compel  them  to  renew  their 
vows  and  promises  of  ceasing  fh>m  their  private  wars,  were  obliged  to  eAJoin  their  clergy  to 
8un)end  the  performance  of  divine  service  and  the  exercise  of  any  religious  ftinction  within  the 
parishes  of  such  as  were  refiractory  and  obstinate.  (Hist,  de  Langued.,  par  D.  D.  de  \lc  et 
Vaisette,  tom.  ii.,  Preuves,  p.  118.)  5.  The  people,  eager  to  obtain  relief  nt>m  their  suffering 
called  in  a  second  time  revelation  to  tbeir  aid.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
carpenter  in  Guienne  gave  out  that  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the  ttlessed  Virgin,  had  appeued 
to  him,  and,  having  commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  to  peace,  had  given  him,  as  &  proof  of 
his  mission,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  holding  her  Son  in  her  arms,  with  this  inscription,  Law»b  qf 
Oodf  who  takest  away  the  tins  qf  the  toorld,  give  ut  peace.  This  low  fanatic  admessed  himself 
to  an  ignorant  age,  prone  to  credit  what  was  marvellous.  He  was  received  as  an  Inspired 
messenger  of  God*  Many  prelates  and  barons  assembled  at  Puy  and  took  an  oath  not  only  to 
make  peace  with  all  their  enemies,  but  to  attack  such  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to 
be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  They  fbrmed  an  association  for  this  purpose,  and  assumed  the 
honourable  name  of  the  brotherhood  qf  God.  (Robertus  de  Monte  Mlchaele,  ap.  M.  de  Laarlere, 
Pref.,  tom.  i.,  Ordon.,  p.  290  But  the  influence  of  this  superstitions  terror  or  devotion  was  not 
of  long  continuance.  6.  The  dvll  magistrate  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  in  order  to 
check  a  custom  which  threatened  a  dissolution  of  government.  Philip  Augustus,  as  some 
imagine,  or  St.  Louis,  as  is  more  probable,  published  an  ordinance,  a.d.  1245,  prohlbrting  any 
person  to  commence  hostilities  agunst  the  friends  and  vassals  of  his  adversary  until  forty  days 
after  the  commimion  of  the  crime  or  offence  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel ;  declaring  that  if 
anv  man  presumed  to  transgress  this  statute  he  should  be  considered  ss  guilty  of  a  breaidi  of  the- 
public  peace  tod  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  Judge  ordinary  as  *  traitor.    (Ordon.,  tom.  L 
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^M.)  This  wMoalledlJUroyallnMv  and  afforded  time  for  the  ytolenceo^ 
as  Ml  as  leiaare  for  the  good  oifflcea  of  eiicfa  aa  were  willing  to  compoee  the  difference.  Tlie 
kappy  effiecta  of  thia  regolatioii  aeem  to  have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the 
aoUdtode  of  soooeeding  monaroha  to  enforce  It.  t.  In  order  to  reatrain  the  exerciae  of  private 
war  alUl  faitber.  Philip  the  Fair,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  ^.d.  139e,  published  an , 
Qgitfnanoe  commanding  all  private  hoatilitiea  to  cease  while  he  waa  engaged  in  war  against  the 
enemiea  of  the  state.    (Ordon.,  (om.  L  pp.  328,  390.)    This  regulation,  which  seems  to  be 


stoMat  caaenUal  to  the  existence  and  nreaervatfon  of  society,  waa  often  renewed  by  bis  auc- 
ceBeaffa,«ad«  being  enforced  by  the  regslaatboritv.proved&oonalderabU  check  to  the  destructive 
■eontcats  of  the  noblea.    Both  these  regulatioos,  tntrodoced  first  In  France,  were  adopted  by  tha 


other  natiooa  of  Eorope.  8.  The  evU,  however,  was  so  invetaiata  that  it  did  not  yield  to  all 
these  reaaediea.  No  sooner  waa  public  peace  eslablialMd  in  any  kingdom  than  the  barom 
lenewad  their  private  hostilities.  They  not  only  struggled  to  maintain  this  pernicious  right, 
hot  to  secure  the  exerciae  of  it  without  any  restraint.  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  the  ^dr, 
lbs  noblea  of  diflisrent  provinces  in  France  formed  aaaociatwns,  and  preaented  remonstrances 
to  bla  aoooeasor  demanding  the  repeal  of  several  laws  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  privilegea 
•of  thair  order.  Among  theae  the  right  of  private  war  ia  alwaya  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
moat  valuable;  (and  tbev  claim  that  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  trace  of  God,  the  royal 
trace,  aa  well  as  that  arising  from  the  ordinance  of  the  year  1286,  ahould  be  taken  off.  In 
some  JiMtfanrea  the  two  sons  of  Philip,  who  mounted  tM  Uurane  aueeessively,  eluded  their 
dsmanda ;  in  others  they  were  obliged  to  make  concessions.  (Ordon.,  tom.  i.  pp.  661, 66T,  661, 
673.)  The  ordinancea  to  which  I  here  refer  are  of  such  length  that  I  cannot  insert  them  t  but 
they  are  extremely  curious,  and  may  be  peculiarly  instructive  to  an  English  reader,  aa  they 
throw  conalderable  light  on  that  period  of  cngliah  hiatory  In  which  the  attempts  to  circumscribe 
the  regal  preruftUve  were  carried  on,  not  by  the  people  strug^lng  for  Ulmty,  but  bv  the  noblea 
<ontaiMHng  for  power.  It  is  not  necessary  to  produce  any  evidence  of  the  contmuance  and 
flnMrnency  of  private  wars  under  the  successors  of  Philip  the  Fair.  8.  A  practice  somewhat 
aimuar  to  the  royal  truce  was  introduced  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.  Bonds  of 
sasnrance,  or  mutual  security,  were  demanded  flrom  the  parties  at  variance,  by  which  ihtr 
obliged  themselves  to  abstain  firom  all  hostllitiea,  either  during  a  time  mentioned  in  the  bond, 
or  for  ever,  and  became  aol^Ject  to  heavy  penalties  if  they  violated  this  obligation.  These  bonds 
were  aometimea  granted  voluntarilv,  Imt  more  frequently  exacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
civn  magistrate.  Upon  a  petition  nrom  the  partv  who  felt  himself  weakest,  the  magtstrate 
smnmoned  his  adversary  to  appear  In  court  and  obliged  him  to  give  him  a  bond  of  assurance, 
li;  after  that,  he  committed  any  ftirther  hostllitiea,  he  became  suldectto  aU  the  j 
treaaon.  This  restraint  on  private  war  was  known  In  the  age  of  St.  Louia.  ^r 
Uv.  i.  c  38.)  It  was  frequent  In  Bretagne;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable 
ssaiirsnftfi  were  given  mutualhr  between  vassala  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  Oliver  ds 
CUaaon  granta  one  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  his  sovereiffn.  (Morioe,  Mem.  pour  servir  de 
Preovea  4  PHist.  de  Bret.,  torn.  i.  p.  846,  tom.  ii.  p.  371.)  Many  examples  of  bondsof  assurance 
in  other  provinces  of  France  are  collected  by  Brnssel  (tom.  11.  p.  866).  The  noblea  of  Burgundy 
remonstrated  against  this  practice,  and  obtained  exemption  from  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
privUegce  of  their  order.  (Ordon.,  tom.  L  p.  668.)  Tbis  mode  of  security  waa  first  introdaced 
into  cities,  and,  the  good  effects  of  It  having  been  felt  there,  waa  extended  to  the  nobles.  (See 
Note  XVI.)  10.  The  calamltlea  occaaioned  by  private  wars  became  at  some  times  so  into- 
knhle  that  the  noblea  entered  into  voluntary  associations,  binding  themselves  to  refer  all  mattera 
In  diamrte,  whether  concerning  dvil  property  or  points  of  honour,  to  the  determinati<m  of  the 
au^Joilty  oC  the  aasodatea.  (Morica,  Mtan.  pour  servir  de  Preuves  k  TUist.  de  Bret.,  tom.  ii. 
p.  728.)  11.  But,  all  these  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  Charles  VI.,  a.d.  1413.  issued  an 
etdiaaiioe  expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  with  power  to  the 
jBd0a  onUaary  to  compel  all  persona  to  comply  with  tbis  injunction,  and  to  puniab  such  aa 
ahooU  prove  refractory  or  dlaobedient,  by  imprisontag  their  persons,  seising  their  goods,  sad 
appoiBting  the  eOlcers  of  Justice,  nwuwMeuriM  ^Mleurs,  to  live  at  firee  quarters  on  their  estate, 
u  tlkoae  who  were  disobedient  to  this  edict  could  not  be  personally  arrested,  he  appointed  their 
frfaada  and  vassala  to  be  seised,  and  detained  until  they  gave  suretv  for  keeping  the  pesca ;  and 
be  abolished  all  laws,  customs,  or  privileges  which  might  be  pleaded  In  opposition  to  thia 
(Ordon.,  tom.  x.  p.  138.)    How  slow  is  the  progress  of  reaaon  and  of  dvil  order! 
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ible,  such  bonds  of 


Bcgalatioiia  which  to  us  appear  so  equitable,  obvious,  and  simple  required  the  efforts  of  dvil 
end  eoekaittBtical  anthority,  during  several  centuries,  to  introduce  and  esUblish  them.  Even 
posterior  lo  this  period,  Louis  XI.  was  obliged  to  abolish  private  wars  in  Dauphin^  by  a  par* 
ticnlar  edict,  A.D.  Itfl.    Du  Guige,  Dissert.,  p.  348. 

Thia  note  would  awell  to  a  JBsproporUonate  bulk  if  I  should  attempt  to  inquire  with  the 
aame  mfarate  attention  into  the  progress  of  this  pernicious  custom  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  In  ffjgland  the  Ideaa  of  the  Saxona  concerning  personal  revenge,  the  right  of  private 
wars,  and  the  composition  due  to  the  partyoffended,  seem  to  have  been  mnch  the  same  with 
Ihooe  whidb  prevailed  on  the  Continent.  The  law  dT  Ina  de  vindieantibus^  in  the  eighth  oen- 
twy  (Lamb.,  p.  3);  those  of  Edmund  in  the  tenth  century,  de  komicidio  (Lamb.,  p.  7aXaBd  cM 
inMciMt  (p.  76);  and  those  of  Edward  the  Cbnfeasor,  in  the  eleventh  century,  M  ' 
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et  didmi  podlr,  or  Trenga  Del  (Lamb.^.  136),  «re  perfectlT  timUAr  to  the  ordcnnaneet  of  Ui* 
Prencb  kings  their  oontemporaries.  The  laws  of  Edward,  ae  pace  regit,  are  still  more  ezplicifc 
than  those  of  the  French  moaarchs,  and,  by  several  provisions  In  them,  disoover  that  a  more 
perfect  police  was  established  in  England  at  that  period.  (Lombard,  p.  128,  fol.  vers.)  Even 
after  the  Conquest,  private  wars,  and  the  regnlatiuns  for  preventing  them,  were  not  altogetho: 
unknown,  as  appears  from  Madox,  Formolare  AngUcanam,  No.  CXLV.,  and  lh>m  the  extracts 
fh>m  Domesday  Book  pnblished  by  Gale,  Scriptores  Hist.  Britan.,  pp.  769.  T77  ■  The  well- 
known  clause  in  the  form  of  an  En^h  indictment,  which,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  criminal's 
guilt,  mentions  his  having  assaulted  a  person  who  was  in  the  peace  of  Ood  and  of  the  king, 
seems  to  be  borrowed  ttom  the  Treuga  or  Pax  Dei,  and  the  Pax  Kegis,  whidi  I  have  explained. 
But  after  the  Conquest  the  mention  of  private  wars  among  the  nobility  occurs  more  rarelr  in 
the  English  history  than  in  that  of  any  other  European  nuion,  and  no  laws  concerning  &em 
are  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  their  statutes.  Such  a  change  in  their  own  manners,  and  such  a 
variation  ttom  those  of  their  nelffhbours,  is  remarkable.  Is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  th«  extra- 
ordinary power  that  William  the  Norman  aoauired  by  right  of  conquest  and  transmitted  to  bis 
successors,  which  rendered  the  execution  of  justice  more  vigorous  and  dedsive,  and  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  king's  court  more  extensive,  than  under  the  monarchs  on  the  Continoit  ?  Or  was 
it  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  England,  who,  having  never  adopted  the  practice 
of  private  war  in  their  own  country,  abolished  it  in  the  kinsdom  which  they  conquered  r  It  is 
asserted  in  an  ordinance  of  John,  king  of  France,  that  in  all  times  past  persons  of  everr  rank 
in  Normandy  have  been  prohibited  to  wage  private  war,  and  the  practice  has  been  deaoed 
unlawful.  (Ordon.,  tom.  u.  p.  407.)  If  this  fut  were  certain,  it  would  go  fsr  towards  explain- 
ing the  peculiarity  which  I  have  mentioned.  But,  as  there  are  some  English  acts  of  parlia- 
ment which,  according  to  the  remark  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Obtervahons  on  ike  Statutes, 
cAte/ly  the  more  Ancient,  recite  falsehoods,  it  may  be  added  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  laws 
of  that  country.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  contained  in  this  public  law  of  France, 
there  is  good  reason  for  considering  it  as  a  statute  which  recites  a  falsehood.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  place  for  discussing  that  point.  It  is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  the  curiosity  of  an 
English  antiquary. 

In  Castile  the  pernicious  practice  of  private  war  prevailed,  and  was  authorized  by  the  customd 
and  law  of  the  kingdom.  (Leges  Tauri,  tit.  7G,  cum  commentario  Anton.  Gomedi,  p.  661.)  As 
the  Castllian  nobles  were  no  less  turbulent  than  powerftil,  their  quarrels  and  hostilities  in- 
volved their  country  in  many  calamities.  Innumerable  proofb  of  this  occur  in  Mariana,  In 
Aragon  the  right  of  private  revenge  was  likewise  authorised  by  law,  exercised  in  its  full 
extent,  and  accompanied  with  the  same  unhappy  consequences.  (Uieron.  Blanca,  Comment, 
de  Rebus  Arag..  ap.  Schottl  Ulspao.  lllustrat.,  vol.  lii.  p.  733 ;  Lex  Jacobl  I.,  a.d.  1247 ;  Foeros 
y  Observandas  det  Rayno  de  Aragon,  lib.  ix.  p.  182.)  Several  confederacies  between  the  kinga 
of  Aragcm  and  their  nobles  for  the  restoring  of  peace,  fbnnded  on  the  truce  of  Qod,  are  still 
extant.  (Petr.  de  Marca,  Jforco,  sive  Limes  Hispanic,  App.,  1303, 1388,  1428.)  As  early  aK 
the  year  1166  we  find  a  combination  of  the  king  and  court  of  Aragon  in  order  to  abolish  the 
right  of  private  war  and  to  punish  those  who  presumed  to  claim  that  privilege.  (Anales  de 
Aragon, jpor  Zurlta,  vol.  i.  p.  73.)  But  the  evil  was  so  Inveterate  that,  as  late  as  a.d.  1519, 
Charles  Y.  was  obliged  to  publisn  a  law  enforcing  all  former  regulations  tending  to  suppress 
this  practice.    Fuerus  y  Observandas,  lib.  ix.  183,  b. 

The  Lombards,  and  other  Northern  nations  who  settled  in  Italy,  Introduced  the  same  maxlms^ 
concerning  the  right  of  revenge  into  that  country,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  same  efTect*. 
As  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  perfectly  similar  to  what  happened  In  France,  the  expedients 
employed  to  check  its  career,  or  to  extirpate  it  finally,  resemued  those  which  I  have  enume> 
rated.    Murat.,  Antlq.  Ital.,  vol.  11.  p.  306,  etc. 

In  Oermany  the  disorders  and  calamities  occasioned  by  the  rieht  of  private  war'were  greater 
and  more  intolerable  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  imperial  authority  was  so 
much  shaken  and  enfleebled  by  the  violence  of  tne  dvll  wars  exdted  by  the  contests  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  oif  the  Franoonlan  and  Suablan  lines  that  not  <mly  the  nobUity* 
but  the  dties  acquired  almost  independent  power  and  scorned  all  subordination  and  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  fk^uency  of  these /aicte,  or  private  wars,  is  often  mentioned  In  the  German- 
annals,  and  the  fitital  effects  of  them  are  most  pathetically  described,  Datt.,  de  Pace  Imper. 
Pub.,  lib.  i.  cap.  6,  no.  30,  et  passim.  The  Germans  early  adopted  the  Treuga  Del,  which  waa 
first  established  in  France.  This,  however,  proved  but  a  temporary  and  ineffectual  remedy. 
The  disorders  multiplied  so  fiut  and  grew^to  be  so;  enormous  that  they  threatened  the  dissolu- 
tion of  sodety,  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  remedy  of  the  evil, 
namely,  an  absolute  prohibition  of  private  wars.  The  emperor  William  published  his  edict  to> 
this  purpose,  a.d.  1266,  an  hundred  and  sixty  years  previous  to  the  ordinance  of  Charles  VL  in 
•  France.  (Datt,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  no.  20.)  But  neither  he  nor  his  successors  had  authority  to^ 
■ecure  the  observance  of  it.  This  gave  rise  to  a  practice  in  Germany  which  conveys  to  us  a 
striking  idea  hoth  of  the  intolerable  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars,  and  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  govenmient  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  dties  and  nobles  entered 
Into  alliances  and  associations,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  public  peact;- 
and  to  make  war  on  such  as  should  violate  it.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  league  of  the  Rlilne» 
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of  Soablft,  «nd  of  mttay  smaller  oonfederades  distlngulahed  by  Tarloos  nainee.  The  rise,  pro« 
peas,  and  beneficial  effects  of  theee  associations  are  traced  by  Datt  with  great  accuracy. 
Whatever  degree  of  public  peace  or  of  regular  administration  was  preserved  in  the  empire  from 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  Germany  owes  to  these 
leagues.  Daring  that  period,  political  order,  respect  for  the  laws,  ttwether  with  the  equal* 
adminlstKatlon  of  Justice,  made  considerable  progress  in  Qermany.  But  the  final  and  per- 
petual abolition  of  the  right  of  private  war  was  not  accomplished  until  a.d.  1496.  The  imp^ial 
sntbority  was  by  that  time  more  firmly  established,  the  ideas  of  men  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment and  subordination  were  become  more  just.  Tbat  barbarous  and  pernicious  privfiege  of 
waglnf  private  war,  which  the  nobles  had  so  long  possessed,  was  declared  to  be  incompatible 
wftn  Uie  happiness  and  existence  of  society.  In  order  to  terminate  any  differences  which 
Bight  artoe  among  the  various  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  Imperial  Chamber  was 
taistituted  with  supreme  Jurisdiction,  to  Judge  without  appeal  in  every  question  brought  before' 
it.  That  court  has  subsisted  since  that  period,  forming  a  very  respec^ble  tribunal  of  essential' 
importance  in  the  German  constitution.  Batt.,  lib.  ill.,  iv.,  v. ;  Pfeffd,  Abr6g6  de  I'Histoire: 
dn  J[)ioit,  etc.,  p.  566. 

Note  XXII.— Sect  L  p.  28. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  of  little  use  to  enumerate  the  various  modes  of  appealing  to  the 
Justice  of  God  which  superstition  introduced  during  the  ages  of  ignorance.  I  shall  mention 
only  one,  because  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  a  placitum,  or  trial,  in  the  presence  ot  Cbarle- 
masne,  ftom  which  we  may  learn  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  Justice  was  administered  even 
dunng  his  reign.  In  the  jrear  776  a  contest  arose  between  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of 
SL  Denys  concerning  the  property  of  a  small  abbey.  Each  of  them  exhibited  deeds  and  records 
in  order  to  prove  the  right  to  be  in  them.  Instead  of  trying  the  authenticity  or  considering 
the  import  of  these,  the  point  was  referred  to  the  judicit^m  crucia.  Each  produced  a  person ' 
wlio,  daring  the  celebration  of  mass,  stood  before  the  cross  with  bis  arms  expanded ;  and  he 
whoee  representative  first  became  weaty  and  altered  his  posture  lost  the  cause.  The  person 
employed  by  the  bishop  on  this  occasion  had  less  strength  or  less  spirit  than  his  adversary,  and 
the  qoestlon  was  decided  In  favour  of  the  abbot.  (Mablllon,  de  Re  Diplomat.,  lib.  vi.  p.  498.) 
If  a  prince  so  enliriitened  as  Charlemagne  countenanced  such  an  absurd  mode  of  decision,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  other  monarohs  should  tolerate  it  so  long.  H.  de  Montesquieu  has  treated  of 
the  trial  by  Judicial  combat  at  considerable  length.  The  two  talents  which  distinguish  that 
iilustrions  author,  industry  in  tracing  all  the  circumstances  of  ancient  and  obscure  institutions, 
and  sagacity  in  penetrating  into  the  causes  and  principles  which  contributed  to  establish  tbem, 
are  equally  conspicuous  in  his  observations  on  this  subject.  To  these  I  refer  the  reader,  as 
they  contain  most  of  the  principles  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  practice.  (De 
VEsprit  des  Loix,  Uv.  xxviii.)  It  seems  to  be  probable,  fh>m  the  remarks  of  M.  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, as  well  as  from  the  facts  produced  by  Muratori  Oom.  ill.  Dissert.  XXXVIII.),  that 
appieals  to  the  Justice  of  God  by  the  experiments  with  fire  and  water,  etc,  were  frequent  among 
the  people  who  settled  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  they  bad  recourse 
to  the  Judicial  combat;  and  yet  the  Judicial  combat  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mode 
of  terminating  any  controversy  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  their  original  settlements. 
This  is  evident  firom  Velleius  Paterculus  (lib.  ii.  c.  118),  who  informs  us  that  all  questions 
which  were  decided  among  the  Romans  by  legal  trial  were  terminated  among  the  Germans  by. 
arms.  The  same  thing  appears  in  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Swedes,  ouoted  by  Jo. 
O.  Stfemhouk  de  Jure  Sneonum  et  Gothorum  vetusto,  4to,  Holmio,  1682,  lib.  I.  c.  7.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  the  empire  were  converted  to  Christianity 
their  ancient  custom  of  allowing  Judicial  combats  appeared  so  glaringly  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion  that  for  some  time  it  was  abolished,  and  by  degrees  several  ciroumstanoes 
whidi  I  have  mentioned  led  them  to  resume  it. 

It  seems  likewise  to  be  probable,  fh>m  a  law  quoted  by  Stiemhook  in  the  treatise  which  I 
hsve  mentioned,  that  the  Judicial  combat  was  originally  permitted  in  order  to  determine  points 
respecting  the  personal  character  or  reputation  of  individuals,  and  was  afterwards  extended  not 
only  to  criminal  cases,  but  to  questions  concerning  property.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  **  If 
any  man  shall  say  to  another  these  reproachful  words,  *  You  are  not  a  man  equal  to  other  men,' 
or, '  Ton  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man,'  and  the  other  shall  reply,  *  I  am  a  man  as  good  as  you,' 
let  them  meet  on  the  highwav.  If  he  who  first  gave  offence  appear,  and  the  person  offended 
atnent  himself;  let  the  latter  be  deemed  a  worse  man  even  than  ne  was  called ;  let  him  not  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  In  Judgment  either  for  man  or  woman,  and  let  him  not  have  the 
privilege  of  making  a  testament.  If  he  who  gave  the  offence  be  absent,  and  only  the  person 
offended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  thrice  with  a  loud  voice,  and  make  a  mark  upon 
the  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  absented  himself  be  deemed  infamous,  because  he  uttered 
words  which  he  durst  not  support.  If  both  shall  appear  properly  armed,  and  the  person 
offended  shall  (all  in  the  combat,  let  a  half  compensation  be  paid  for  bis  death.  But  if  the 
pereon  who  gave  the  offence  shall  fall,  let  it  be  imputed  to  his  own  rashness.    The  petulance 

of  his  tongue  hath  been  &tal  to  him.    Let  him  lie  in  the  field  without  any  compensation  being 
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dcawndedforhisdMtlL"  (Lex  Upkadtet,  aiK  Stkn^  p.  7<.)  Mntkl  people  were  eslMnMlj 
delicate  with  respect  to  everything  thai  allBcled  their  repntattoB  as  aoldiera.  Bj  the  law  of 
the  Saliana,  if  any  man  called  another  a  hare,  or  aocoeed  him  of  havinK  left  hla  ahield  In  the 
field  of  battle,  he  was  ordained  to  pay  a  large  fine.  (Leg.  8aL.tit.zxxU.  ^4,  «.)  Br  the  lew 
of  the  Lombards,  if  any  one  called  another  arao,  iA^  a  good-forHMMhing  feUow,  be  ml|^ 
immediately  challenge  him  to  oombaL  (Leg.  Loogob..  Ub.  i.  tit.  ▼.  ^  1.)  By  the  law  of  the 
Salians,  if  one  called  another  eenUm$,  a  term  of  reproach  equivalent  to  ofya,  he  was  bound  to 
per  a  very  high  fine.  (Tit.  xxxii.  ^  1.)  Pauloa  Diaconos  relates  the  violent  impreaaton  whiGh 
this  reproachful  expression  made  npoo  one  of  his  conntryinen,  and  the  fatal  effects  with  wfakh 
It  was  attended.  (De  Gesls  Longobard.,  Uv.  vi.  c.  34.)  Thus  the  Ideas  ooncecnlng  the  poiM  ef 
honour,  wbldi  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  modem  refinement,  as  well  as  the  wnacUce  of  dnel- 
Uag,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived  firom  the  notions  of  our  anceetofs  while  in  a  alaie  oC 
■odetv  very  little  improved. 

As  M.  de  Montesquieu's  view  of  this  snttJect  did  not  lead  him  to  consider  every  drcmastanoa 
mlative  to  Judicial  combats,  I  shall  mention  some  particolar  fiicta  necessary  for  the  HlunraUim, 
of  what  1  have  said  with  respect  to  them.  A  remarkable  instanoe  occurs  of  the  dmisfcm  of  aa 
abstract  point  of  law  by  combat.  A  question  aroee  In  the  tenth  century  concerning  the  ri^  ^ 
n^preiemcUion,  which  was  not  then  luced,  though  now  universally  established  In  every  part  of 
Europe.  **  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute,"  saith  the  historian,  **  whether  the  sons  of  « 
■on  ought  to  be  reckoned  amomr  the  children  «^  the  family,  and  succeed  equally  with  thair 
onclea,  if  their  father  lumpen  to  <ue  while  their  grand&Uier  was  alive.  An  assembly  was  called 
to  deliboate  on  this  point,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  It  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the 
examination  and  dedaion  of  Judges.  But  the  emperor,  following  a  better  course,  and  deairoos 
of  dealing  honourably  with  his  people  and  noblea,  appointed  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  battle 
between  two  champions.  He  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  children  to  represent  their 
deceased  fiitber  was  victorious;  and  it  was  established,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  they  shoold 
hereafter  share  in  the  inheritance  together  with  their  nndea."  (WittiUndua  Gorblensis,  lib. 
AnnaL,  ap.  M.  de  Lauriire,  Pr^f.  Ordon.,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiii.)  If  we  can  auppose  the  caprloo  of 
fbUy  to  leiad  men  to  any  a^on  more  extravagant  Uian  this  of  settling  a  point  in  law  bv  oombal» 
it  must  be  that  of  relerriog  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  religioua  opinion  to  be  decided  in  tha 
same  manner.  To  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  it  has  been  capable  even  of  this  extravagance. 
A  question  was  agitated  in  Spain  In  the  eleventh  century,  whether  the  Huaarabic  liturffv  and 
ritual  which  had  been  used  in  the  churches  of  Spain,  or  that  approved  of  by  the  see  of  uome, 
which  dilbred  in  man^r  particulars  from  the  other,  contained  the  form  of  wm^ip  most  «cc«pu 


ahle  to  the  Deity.  The  Spaniards  contended  sealously  for  the  ritual  of  their  i 
popes  urged  them  to  receive  that  to  which  thev  had  given  their  iDfallible  sanction.  A  violent 
contest  aroae.  The  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  controverqr  1^  the  sword.  The  king  approved 
of  this  method  of  decision.  Two  knights  in  complete  armour  entered  the  Hats.  John  Boya  do 
Katanca,  the  champion  of  the  Musarabic  liturgy,  was  victorious.  But  the  queen  and  archbiabop 
of  Toledo,  who  favoured  the  other  form,  insisted  on  having  the  matter  submitted  to  another 
trial,  and  had  interest  enough  to  prevail  in  a  request,  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  cnmhat, 
wbidi  being  considered  as  an  appeal  to  Qod,  the  decision  ought  to  have  been  acouiesced  in  ee 
flnaL  Agreat  fire  was  kindled.  A  cony  of  each  lituigy  was  cast  into  the  flamea.  It  was  egreed 
that  the  book  which  stood  this  proof  and  remaineduntouched  should  be  received  in  all  the 
ohnrcbes  of  Sjpain.  The  Musarabic  liturgy  triumphed  likewise  in  this  trial,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  Boderigo  de  Toledo,  remained  imhurt  by  the  fire  when  the  other  was  reduced  to  aahce. 
The  ooeen  andarchblshop  had  power  or  art  sufficient  to  elude  this  decision  also,  and  the  nee  of 
the  Musarabic  form  of  devotion  was  permitted  only  in  certain  churchea, — adetenntnatioQ  no  less 
extraordinary  than  the  whole  transaction.    Hloder.  de  Toledo,  quoted  by  P.  Orleana,  HisL  dea 


B^volutions  d'Espame,  torn.  L  p.  417 ;  Manana,  lib.  i.  c  18,  voL  i.  p.  378.)  A  remarkable 
proof  of  the  general  use  of  trial  by  combat,  and  of  the  predilection  for  that  mode  of  dertekwi, 
occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards.   It  was  a  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  any  person  mi^ 


signiiy  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  cboee  to  be  sutO^c^^i  and  l^  the  prescriptions  of  that  law 
he  was  obliged  to  regulate  his  transactions,  without  being  bound  to  comply  with  any  pxacties 
authorised  l^  other  codes  of  law.  Persons  who  had  suhtocted  themselves  to  the  Bc«nan  law. 
and  adhered  to  the  ancient  Jurisprudence,  as  &r  as  any  knowledge  of  it  was  retained  in  those 
ages  of  Ignorance,  were  exempted  from  paying  any  regard  to  the  forms  of  proceedlngB ewtsMishsd 
by  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  Lombards,  and  other  barbaroua  people.  But  the  emperor  Otho^ 
In  direct  contradiaion  to  thia  received  maxim,  ordained  **  That  all  persons,  under  whatever  lav 
they  lived,  even  although  it  were  the  Ronun  law,  should  be  bound  to  conform  to  the  edicts  ooo- 
oeming  the  trial  by  combat."  (Leg.  Longob.,  Ub.  U.  Ut.  66.  A  38.)  While  the  trial  by  Jodidal 
combat  subsisted,  proof  by  charters,  contracts,  or  other  deeds  became  ineifoctual ;  and  even  this 
qiedes  of  written  evidence,  calculated  to  render  the  proceedings  of  oourta  certain  and  decisive^ 
was  eluded.  When  a  charter  or  other  instrument  was  produced  by  one  of  the  parties,  hla  oppo* 
nent  might  challenge  it,  affirm  that  it  was  fklse  and  forged,  and  offer  to  prove  thia  by  oombat. 
(Leg.  Longob.,  ibidi,  ^34.)  It  is  true  that,  among  the  reasons  enumerated  by  Beanmanoir  on 
account  of  which  Judges  might  revise  to  pennit  a  trial  by  combat,  one  is,  **  If  the  point  in  con- 
test can  be  clearly  proved  or  ascertained  by  other  evidence."  (Cooat.  de  Beauv.«  ch.  C3,  p.  333.) 
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BiCttetnsBlMiooTeinovtd  the  eril  onlj*  alsgle  itep.  For  the  party  who  tosMctod  that* 
wtacaa  waa  aboot  to  depoae  in  a  manner  nnlkvoiirablo  to  his  canse  might  aocuM  him  of  being 
•aboraad,  giro  him  the  lie,  and  cluUenge  him  to  combat :  if  the  witneea  was  vanquiahed  in 
battle,  no  other  eridenoe  could  be  admitted,  and  the  party  by  whom  he  was  summoned  to 
sKMar  lost  his  oansa.  (Leg.  Balvar.,  tit.  16,  ^  S ;  Leg.  Burgund.,  tit.  45 ;  Beanman.,  oh.  61, 
p.  316.)  The  reason  given  lor  obliging  a  witness  to  accept  of  a  defiance,  and  to  defend  tilmself 
oy  eonbat.  Is  rsmarkable,  and  coirtains  the  same  idea  which  is  still  the  foundation  of  what  is 
calkd  the  point  of  bononr :  **ibr  it  is  Just  that  if  any  one  affirms  that  he  perfectly  knows  the 
trith  of  anything,  and  oflSus  to  giro  oath  upon  it,  be  ahould  noi  hesitate  to  matntjin  the 
Tcndty  of  hia  aflmrmatlon  in  combat."    Leg.  Burgond.,  tit.  46. 

That  the  trial  by  Judicial  combat  was  established  in  every  ooimtry  of  Europe  Is  a  fhct  well 
known,  and  requires  no  proot  Tltat  this  mods  of  decision  was  truant  appears  not  only  flx>m 
the  codes  of  snolent  laws  wbkh  establiahed  It,  but  fhMn  the  earliest  writers  concerning  the 
pnedoe  of  law  in  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  They  treat  of  this  custom  at  great  length ; 
they  enumerate  the  regulations  concerning  it  with  minute  accuracy  and  explain  them  with 
iBOch  solicitude.  It  made  a  cairftal  and  extensive  article  in  Jurisprudence.  There  is  not  any 
one  sol^^  in  their  ^stem  of  law  which  Beaimianofr,  Defontainea,  or  the  compilers  of  the 
iMiiesdeJfaTisalem  seem  to  have  considered  as  of  greater  importance ;  and  none  upon  which 
they  have  beotow«d<so  much  attention.  Tho  same  observation  will  hold  with  respect  to  the 
eirtranthors  of  oUior  nations.  It  appears  from  Madox  that  triala  of  this  kind  were  so  fluent 
in  Sngland  that  fines  paid  on  these  occasions  made  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  the  king's 
isfenue.  (Hist,  of  the  Excheq.,  vol.  i.  p.  349.)  A  very  curious  account  of  a  Judicial  combat 
li^weea  Messire  Robert  de  Beaumanoir  and  Messire  Pierre  Toumemine,  in  presence  of  the  duke 
of  Bntagn^  a.o.  1886,  is  published  br  Horlce  (Mfoi.  pour  servir  de  Preuves  &  I'Hlst.  de  Bre- 
tagne,  torn.  11.  p.  498).  AU  the  jprmanties  observed  in  sadi  extraordinary  proceedings  are  there 
dMcribed  more  minutely  than  In  any  andont  monmnent  whidi  I  have  had  an  opportnniWof 
«oosldflrtng.  Toumemine  was  accnsed  by  Beaumanoir  of  having  murdered  his  brother.  The 
ftmer  wss  vanqnislied,  hot  was  saved  fhNn  betaig  hanged  upon  the  spot  by  the  generous  Inter- 
ccnloQ  of  Us  siUagontat.  A  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  ooooeming  judicial  combat 
lipiibUsbed  tn  the  HIstoiT  of  Favia,  by  Bernardo  Sacd,  lib.  ix.  o.  8,  in  Or«v.  Thes.  Antiquit. 
ItiL,vol.itLp.743. 

Tbli  mode  of  trUl  was  so  acceptable  that  ecdeslaiitics,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of 
the  (^urcb,  were  constrained  not  only  to  connive  at  the  practice,  but  to  authorise  it.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  is  produced  by  Pasqnier,  Recherohee,  lib.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  360.  The  abbot 
Wittikindns,  whose  words  I  have  produced  In  this  note,  considered  the  determination  of  a  point 
lo  lav  by  combat  as  the  best  and  most  honourable  mode  of  dedsion.  In  the  year  978  a  Jndldai 
combat  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  archbishop  Aldebert  advised  him  to 
ttnntnate  a  contest  which  had  arisen  between  two  noblemen  of  bis  court  by  this  mode  of 
ilMWon.  The  vanqulsbed  combatant,  though  a  person  of  high  rank,  was  beheaded  on  the  spot. 
(Qmmlc  Dttmari,  Xplsc.  Mersb.,  apnd  Bouquet,  Recueil  dee  Hist.,  torn.  x.  p.  121.)  Questions 
oweenUug  the  pioperty  of  churches  and  monasteries  were  decided  by  combat.  In  the  year  961 
a  oontioversy  oooceming  the  church  of  St.  MMard,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Beanllen 
or  not,  was  terminated  by  JndicUl  combat.  (Bouquet.  Recueil  dcs  Hist.,  tom.  ix.  p.  T29 ;  ibid., 
p.  611,  etc)  The  emperor  Henry  I.  declares  that  this  law,  authorixing  the  practice  of  Judicial 
ctmbiia.  wss  enacted  with  consent  and  applause  of  many  faithful  bishops.  (Ibid.,  p.  231.)  So 
KBBarkably  did  the  martial  ideas  of  those  ages  prevail  over  the  genius  and  maxims  of  the  canon 
!■».  wbkh  in  other  instances  was  in  the  hlgliest  credH  and  authority  with  eodesiasUcs.  A 
>dldsl  combst  waa  appointed  in  Spain,  1^  Charles  V..  a-d.  1622.  The  combatanta  ibugbt  in 
the  eameror's  presence,  and  the  battle  was  conducted  with  all  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  ancient 
hvs  of  cUval^.  The  whole  transaction  is  described  at  great  length  oj  Pontus  Heuterus,  Rer. 
Amuisc,  lib.  viil.  o.  17,  p.  208. 

The  last  instance  which  ooonrs  in  the  history  of  Franoe  of  a  Judicial  combat  atitborized  by  the 
■■gistrsle  was  the  Cunous  one  between  M.  Jamac  and  M.  de  la  Chaistaignerie,  a.d.  1647.  A 
Mby  combat  was  appointed  in  England,  a.d.  1671,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Judges  in  the 
vowt  of  Gbmmon  Pleas;  and  though  it  was  not  csrrled  to  the  same  extremity  with  the  former, 
Qm«b  KIlMbeth  having  Interpoeed  her  authority  and  eqjoined  the  parties  to  compound  the 
gfttyr,  yet,  in  order  to  preserve  their  honour,  the  lists  were  marked  out,  and  all  the  forms 
FBTlous  to  yM  oombat  were  observed  with  much  ceremony.  (Spelm.,  Gloss.,  voc  Oamput,  p. 
103.)  In  the  year  1631  a  Judicial  combat  was  appointed  between  Donald  Lord  Rea  and  David 
BMisay,  Em.,  by  the  authority  of  the  lord  high  oonsUble  and  earl  marshal  of  England ;  b«t 
that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  without  bloodshed,  being  accommodated  by  Charles  I.  Another 
iMance  occurs  seven  years  later.    Rushworth,  in  Observations  on  the  Sutntes,  etc,  p.  266. 

Note  XXIIL— Sect.  L  p.  31. 

The  text  omtalns  the  great  outlines  which  mark  the  course  of  private  and  pLblic  Jurisdiction 
laths  several  nations  of  Europe.  I  shall  here  follow  more  minutely  the  various  steps  of  this  pro- 
S>ci*>  as  the  matter  Is  curious  and  important  enough  to  merit  this  attsntion.    The  payment  of 
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A  fine  bj  WAT  of  satisfiustion  to  the  person  or  £unily  Injared  was  the  firtt  device  of  a  rode  people 
in  order  to  check  the  career  of  private  resentment,  and  to  extinguish  those  faidc^  or  deadly 
fends,  which  were  prosecuted  among  them  with  the  utmost  violence.  This  custom  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  ancient  Germans  (Tacit.,  de  Morib.  Germ.,  c.  21),  and  prevailed  among  other 
uncivilized  nations.  Many  examples  of  this  are  collected  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author 
of  Historical  Law  Tracts  (vol.  1.  p.  41).  These  fines  were  ascertained  and  leviad  In  three 
different  manners.  At  first  they  were  settled  by  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties  at 
variance.  When  their  rage  began  to  subside,  and  they  felt  the  bad  effecU  of  their  oootinoingtn 
enmity,  they  came  to  terms  of  concord,  and  the  satisfaction  made  was  called  a  ooMipotttum^  im- 
plying that  it  was  fixed  by  mutual  consent.  (De  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxx.  o.  19.)  It  la 
apparent  from  some  of  the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws  that  at  the  time  when  these  were  oompUed 
matters  still  remained  in  that  simple  state.  In  certain  cases  the  person  who  had  oommitted  an 
offence  was  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  those  whom  he  had  lujured,  untU  he  should  recover 
their  &vour,  "  quoouo  modo  potuerit."  (Leg.  Frision.,  tit.  11,  d  1.)  The  next  mode  of  levying 
these  fines  was  by  the  sentence  of  arbiters.  An  arbiter  Is  called  in  the  Be^am  Mijestatem 
amicaJtrilU  compoiitor  (lib.  xi.  c  4.  ^  10.)  He  could  estimate  the  degree  of  offence  with  more 
ImpartiaUty  than  the  parties  interested,  and  determine  with  greater  equity  what  satlafactloo 
ought  to  be  demanded.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  an  authentic  proof  of  a  custom  previous  to  the 
records  preserved  in  any  nation  of  Europe.  But  one  of  the  Formuls  AndegavenseiQoom|riled  In 
the  sixth  centurv  seems  to  allude  to  a  transaction  carried  oo,  not  by  the  authority  of  aUodge, 
but  by  the  mediation  of  arbiters  chosen  by  mutual  consent.  (Bouquet,  Becneil  des  Hlstor.^ 
tom.  Iv.  p.  666.)  But,  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  to  enforce  his  decisions.  Judges  wen 
appointed  with  compulsive  power  to  oblige  both  parties  to  acquiesce  in  their  declstons.  Pre> 
vlous  to  this  last  step,  the  expedient  of  paying  compositions  was  an  Imperfect  remedy  against 
the  pernicious  effects  of  private  resentment.  As  soon  as  this  important  change  was  Introdtoced, 
the  magistrate,  putting  himself  in  place  of  the  person  iujured,  ascertained  the  compositioa  with 
which  be  ought  to  rest  satisfied.  Every  possible  Injury  that  could  occur  in  the  interconrse  of 
dvil  society  was  considered,  and  estimi^ed,  and  the  compositions  due  to  the  perscm  aggrieved 
were  fixed  with  such  minute  attention  as  discovers,  in  most  cases,  amazing  discernment  and 
delicacy,  in  s<xne  instances  unaccountable  caprice.  Besides  the  composition  payable  to  the 
private  party,  a  certain  sum,  called  a/redum,  was  paid  to  the  king  or  state,  as  Tacitus  expresses 
it,  or  to  the  fiscut,  in  the  language  of  the  barbarous  laws.  Some  authors,  blending  the  refined 
ideas  of  modem  policy  with  their  reasonings  concerning  ancient  transactions,  have  imagined 
that  thofredum  was  a  compensation  due  to  the  community  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the 
public  peace.  But  it  is  manifestly  nothing  more  than  the  price  paid  to  the  magistrate  for  tlie 
protection  which  he  afforded  against  the  violence  of  resentment  The  enacting  of  •this  was  a 
considerable  step  towards  improvement  In  criminal  Jurisprudence.  In  some  of  the  more  andoit 
codes  of  laws  the  freda  are  altogether  omitted,  or  so  seldom  mentioned  that  it  is  evident  tbey 
were  but  little  known.  In  the  latter  codes  the/redum  Is  as  precisely  specified  as  the  oompo^ 
tion.  In  common  cases  it  was  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  composition.  (CapltuU  vol.  i. 
p.  S2.)  In  some  extraordhiary  cases,  where  it  was  more  difficult  to  protect  the  person  who  had 
committed  violence,  the /redum  was  augmented.  (Capitul.,  voL  1.  p.  516.)  These  freda  mada 
a  considerable  branch  in  the  revenues  <»  the  barons;  and  in  whatever  disMct  territorial  Juris- 
diction was  granted,  the  roval  Judges  were  prohibited  fh>m  levying  any/reda.  In  explaining 
the  nature  of  the/red«s»,  I  have  followed  in  a  great  measure  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Montesqniea, 
though  I  know  that  several  learned  antiquaries  have  taken  the  word  in  a  different  sense.  (De 
I'Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxx.  o.  20,  etc.)  The  great  oh)^^  ^^  J*^*^^  ^^  ^  compel  the  one  psirty 
to  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  the  satisfaction  prescribed.  They  multiplied  regulations  to 
this  purpose,  and  enforced  them  by  grievous  penalties.  (Leg.  Longob.,  lib.  I.  tit.  9,  #  34 ; 
Ibid.,  tit.  37.  ^  1,  2;  Capitul.,  vol.  1.  p.  371,  $  22.)  The  person  who  received  a  compoeitioQ 
was  obliged  to  cease  fit>m  all  fhrther  hostility,  and  to  confirm  his  reconciliation  with  the  advene 
party  by  an  oath.  (liCg.  Longob.,  lib.  i.  tit.  9,  $  8.)  As  an  additional  and  more  permanent 
evidence  of  reconciliation,  he  was  required  to  grant  a  bond  of  security  to  the  person  Ihxn  whom 
be  received  a  composition,  absolving  him  from  all  further  proeecntioo.  Marculftas,  and  the 
other  collectors  of  ancient  writs,  have  preserved  several  different  forms  of  such  bonds.  (Uaic, 
lib.  xi.  ^  18 ;  Append.,  6  23 ;  Form.  Sirmondica^  $  39.)  llie  letters  (if  Stones^  known  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  are^rfcctly  similar  to  these  bonds  of  security.  By  the  letters  of  Slanes,  the  heirs 
and  relations  of  a  person  who  had  been  murdered  bound  themselves,  in  consideration  of  an 
atnthment^  or  composition  paid  to  them,  to  forgive,  **  pass  over,  and  for  ever  forget,  and  in 
oblivion  inter,  all  rancour,  malice,  revenge,  prejudice,  grudge,  and  resentment  that  they  hare 
or  may  conceive  against  the  aggrrasor  or  nis  posterity,  for  the  crime  which  he  Jiad  committed^ 
and  discharge  him  of  all  action,  civil  or  criminal,  against  him  or  his  estate,  for  now  and  ew.'* 
(System  of  Stile^  by  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's,  p.  8620  In  the  ancient  form  of  letters  of  Slanes, 
the  private  party  not  only  forgives  and  forgets,  but  pardons  and  grants  remission  of  the  crime. 
This  practice  Ihillas,  reasoning  according  to  the  principles  of  bu  own  age,  considers  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  as  none,  says  he,  could  pardon  a  criminal  but  the 
king.  ^Ibid.)  But  in  early  and  rude  times  the  prosecution,  the  punishment,  and  the  pardon  trf 
criminals  were  all  deeds  of  the  private  perscm  who  was  injured.    Madox  has  published  two 
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writs,  one  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.,  by  which  private 
wtaota  grant  a  release  or  pardon  of  all  trespasses,  felonies,  robberies,  and  mnrders  committed. 
(Formal.  Anglican.,  no.  702,  705.)  In  the  li»8t  of  these  instmments.  some  regard  seems  to  be 
paid  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  pardon  is  granted  en  quant  que  en  noui  eat.  Even 
after  the  anthority  of  the  magistrate  was  interposed  in  pnnishing  crimes,  the  punishment  of 
crimhials  la  long  considered  chiefly  as  a  gratification  to  the  resentment  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  ii^nred.  In  Persia  a  murderer  is  still  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  person  whom  he  has 
slain,  who  pat  him  to  death  with  their  own  hands.  If  they  refVise  to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money 
as  a  compensation,  the  sovereign,  absolute  as  he  is,  cannot  pardon  the  murderer.  ( Voyues  de 
Chardin,  ilL  417,  edit.  1735.  4to ;  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  liv.  t.  c.  6, 10.)  Among  the  Arabians, 
tbongh  one  of  the  first  polished  people  in  the  East,  the  same  custom  stUl  subsists.  (Description 
<to^Arabi^  par  If.  Niebuhr,  p.  28.)  By  a  law  in  the  Idngdom  of  Aragon  as  late  as  the  vear 
1564,  Um  punishment  of  one  condemned  to  death  cannot  be  mitigated  but  by  consent  of  the 
parties  who  have  been  injured.    Fneros  y  Obeervandas  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  p.  204,  6. 

U;  after  all  the  engagements  to  cease  firom  enmitv  which  I  have  mentioned,  any  person 
renewed  hoetilities,  and  was  guilty  of  any  violence,  either  towards  the  person  fh>m  whom  he 
bad  received  a  composition,  or  towards  his  relations  and  heirs,  this  was  deemed  a  most  heinous 
crime,  and  punished  with  extraordinary  rigour.  It  was  an  act  of  direct  rebellion  against  the 
aothority  of  the  magistrate,  and  was  repressed  by  the  interposition  of  all  his  power.  (Leg. 
Loogob.,  lib.  i.  tit.  9,  6  8,  p.  34 ;  Gapit.,  vol.  i.  p.  371,  $  22.)  Thus  the  avenging  of  injuries  was 
taken  out  of  private  nands,  a  legal  oompositi<m  was  established,  and  peace  and  amity  were 
reitored  onder  the  inspection  and  by  the  authority  of  a  judge.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time 
when  the  barbarians  settled  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  they  had  fixed  judges  estab- 
lished among  them  with  compulsive  authority.  Persons  vested  with  this  character  are  men- 
tioned l^  the  earliest  historians.  (Du  Gauge,  voc  Judiee$.)  The  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  not  altoeether  an  usurpation  of  the  feudal  barons,  or  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  powerftil  leaders  who  sehted  different 
districts  of  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  and  Icept  possession  of  them  as  aUodial  property, 
*  "        ■  >  beginning  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  and  exercised  it  with  their  o  "     ' 


1  fhnn  the  beginning  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  and  exercised  it  with  their  own  territories. 
Thisjnilsdiction  was  supreme,  and  extended  to  all  causes.  The  clearest  proofii  of  this  are  produced 
hy  M.  Bouquet,  Le  Droit  publique  de  France  6clairci,  etc.,  torn.  i.  p.  206,  etc  The  privilege  of 
jiidffh)g  his  own  vassals  i4>pear8  to  have  been  originally  a  right  inherent  in  every  boron  who 
held  a  fief.  As  far  back  as  the  archives  of  nations  can  conduct  us  with  any  certainty,  we  find 
the  Jarisdiction  and  fief  united.  One  of  the  earliest  charters  to  a  layman  which  I  have  met  with 
is  that  of  Ludovicns  Pius,  a.d.  814 ;  and  it  contains  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  most 

Sreas  and  extensive  terms.  ((]apitul.,  vol.  U.  p.  1405.)  There  are  many  charters  to  churches 
monasteries  of  a  more  early  date,  containing  grants  of  similar  jurisdiction,  and  prohibiting^ 
SQV  royal  judge  to  enter  the  territories  of  those  churches  or  monasteries  or  to  perform  any  act 
of  Jodidal  authority  there.  (Bouquet,  Recueil  des  Hist.,  tom.  iv.  pp.  628,  631,  633,  tom.  v.  pp. 
703,  710, 752,  762.)  Muratorl  has  published  many  very  ancient  charters  containing  the  same 
immonities.  (Antiq.  lUl..  Dissert.  LXX.)  In  most  of  these  deeds  the  royal  Judge  is  prohibited 
fran  exacting  the  /reda  due  to  the  possessor  of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  which  shows  that  they 
oonatttated  a  valuable  part  of  the  revenue  of  each  superior  lord  at  that  Juncture.  The  expense 
of  obtainhig  a  sentence  in  a  court  of  Justice  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  so  considerable  that 
this  circumstance  alone  was  suflBcient  to  render  men  unwilling  to  decide  any  contest  in  judicial 
form.  It  appears  from  a  charter  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  baron  who  had  the  ri^t  of 
Justice  received  the  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  every  subject  the  property  of  which  was  tried  and 
determined  in  bis  court.  If  after  the  commencement  of  a  lawsuit  the  parties  terminated  the 
contest  in  an  amicable  manner,  or  by  arbitration,  they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  fifth 
pan  of  the  sutdect  contested  to  the  court  before  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.  (Hist,  de 
Daophin^  Oen&ve,  1722,  tom.  i.  p.  22.)  Similar  to  this  is  a  regulation  in  the  charter  of  liberty 
Ranted  to  the  town  of  Friburg,  a.d.  1120.  If  two  of  the  citiiens  shall  quarrel,  and  if  one  of 
them  shall  complain  to  the  superior  lord  or  to  his  Judge,  and  after  commencing  the  suit  shall  be 
privately  reconciled  to  his  adversary,  the  Jndge,  if  he  does  not  approve  of  this  reconciliation, 
m^  compel  him  to  go  on  with  his  lawsuit,  and  all  who  were  present  at  the  reconciliation  shall 
forfidt  the  &vonr  of  the  superior  lord.  Historia  Zaringo-Badensis,  Auctor.  Jo.  Dan.  Schoepfllnus, 
Carolsr.,  1765,  4to,  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

What  was  the  extent  of  that  Jurisdiction  which  those  who  held  flefis  possessed  originally  we 
cannot  now  determine  with  certainty.  It  is  evident  that  during  the  disorders  which  prevailed  In 
every  kingdom  of  Europe  the  great  vassals  took  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of  their  monarchs 
snd  enlarged  their  jurisdictions  to  the  utmost.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  the  more  power- 
fol  barons  had  usurped  the  right  of  deciding  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  They  had 
acquired  the  high  juttice  as  well  as  the  low.  (EsUbl.  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  c.  24,  25.)  Their 
sentences  were  final,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  them  to  any  superior  court.  Several 
•triktog  instances  of  this  are  collected  by  Brussel  (Traits  des  Fiefs,  liv.  III.  c  11,  12, 18).  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  the  more  potent  barons  got  their  territories  created  into  regalities,  with 
ahnoet  every  royal  prerogative  and  Jarisdiction.  Instances  of  these  were  frequent  in  France. 
(Bmas.,  ibid.)    In  Scotland,  where  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  became  exorbitant,  they  were 
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very  namerons.  (Hlatorieal  Law  'TncU,  toI.  i.  tract  tL)  Bven  In  Bnglmd.  though  tte 
autliorityof  the  Norman  kings  elreanMoribed  tho  jorlsdicllon  of  the  banms  wltbtn  more  B«noir 
Umito  than  in  any  other  feudal  kingdom,  aereral  oonntiee  palatine  were  erected,  into  wbleh  the 
king's  Judges  ooiud  not  enter,  and  no  wilt  conkl  oome  in  tiie  king's  name  until  ft  reoelTed  the 
seal  of  the  oonntj  palatiw*.  (Spelman,  OIosb.,  too.  OomiUi  PaUUini;  Blaokstooe's  Oonunen- 
tariesontheLawsofEngUnd,  voLULp.  78.)  Theselordsof  regalities  had  a  right  to  daim  or 
reecoe  their  Tsssals  firom  the  king's  Judges,  if  they  assumed  any  Jurisdiction  over  them. 
^russeU  ubi  supra.)  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  this  piiviiege  was  termed  the  right  of  r«- 
pUdging;  and  the  fkequenoy  of  it  not  only  interrupted  the  course  of  Justice,  but  gaye  rise  ts 
great  disorders  in  the  exerdse  of  it  (Hist.  Law  Tracts,  ibid.)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
ties palatine  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  like  inconveniences  in  England. 

The  remedies  provided  by  princes  against  tlie  bad  elfects  of  these  usurpations  of  the  noljles,  or 
inconsiderate  giants  of  the  crown,  were  various  and  gradually  ^>plied.  Under  Chartemngne  and 
his  immediate  descendants,  the  recal  prerogative  still  retained  great  vigour,and  the  diioes,  oomOm^ 
and  mi«»i  dosftinici,  the  fwrner  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  fixed  Judges,  the  latter  eztraordinary 
and  itinerant  Judges,  in  the  different  provinces  of  their  extensive  dominions,  exercised  a  Jurisdic- 
tion co-ordinate  with  tliebsrons  in  some  cases,  and  superior  to  them  in  others.  (Du  Cange,  voe. 
i>Mx,  Cbmitet,  et  Miuii  Murat.,  Antiq.,  Dissert.  Till,  et  IX.)  But  under  the  foelbUm  race  of 
monarchs  who  succeeded  them,  the  authority  of  the  royal  judges  declined,  and  the  bwrans 
acquired  that  unlimited  Jurisdiction  which  has  been  described.  Louis  VI.  of  France  attempted 
to  revive  the  function  of  the  miui  dominieit  underjthe  title  otjugei  da  aeemptt,  but  the  banms 
were  become  too  powerfkil  to  bear  such  an  encroachment  on  their  Jurisdiction,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  desist  fkom  employing  them.  (Halnault,  Abr^  Ghron..  torn.  ii.  p.  T30.)  His  soo- 
cesK>r  (as  has  been  observed)  had  recourse  to  expedlenU  less  alarming.  The  appeal  dsii^mlt 
<U  droit,  or  on  account  of  the  refbsal  of  Justice,  was  tlie  first  which  was  attended  with  any  con- 
siderable effect.  According  to  the  maxims  of  feudal  law,  if  a  baron  had  not  as  naany  vassals 
as  enabled  him  to  try  by  their  peers  the  parties  who  offered  to  plead  In  his  court,  or  tf  he 
delayed  or  refused  to  proceed  in  the  trial,  the  cause  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court 
of  the  superior  lord  of  whom  the  baron  held,  and  tried  there.  (De  l'Eq>rit  des  Lolx.  liv.  zxvilL 
e.  28 ;  Du  Gauge,  voc.  Drfectiu  JuHUia.)  The  number  of  peers  or  asscswori  in  the  cowts  of 
barons  was  ftequently  very  considerable.  It  appears  flnom  a  criminal  trial  in  the  oourt  of  the 
Viscount  de  Lautrec,  ajk  12f9,that  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  were  present,  and  sasistedin 
the  trial,  and  voted  in  passing  Judgment.  (Hist,  de  Langued.,  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette^ 
tom.  iv.,  Preuves,  p.  114.)  But,  as  the  right  of  Jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  by  many  inconsider- 
able barons,  they  were  often  unable  to  hold  courts.  This  gave  frequent  occasion  to  such  appeals, 
and  rendered  the  practice  familiar.  By  degrees,  such  appeals  began  to  be  made  from  the  courts 
of  the  more  powerful  barons ;  and  it  is  evident  Ihxn  a  decision  recorded  by  Brussel  that  the 
royal  Judges  were  willing  to  ^ve  countenance  to  any  pretext  for  them.  (Traits  dcs  Flefh,  torn, 
i.  pp.  236, 261.)  This  species  of  appeal  had  less  effect  in  abridging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
UMues  than  the  appeal  on  account  or  the  injustice  of  the  sentence.  When  the  feudal  monarchs 
were  powerftil  and  their  Judges  possessed  extensive  authority,  such  appeals  seem  to  have  been 
firequent.  (Cspitul.,  vol.  i.  pp.  176, 180.)  And  they  were  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
rudeness  of  a  simple  age.  'Thepersonsaggrievedresorted  to  the  palace  of  their  sovereign  and 
with  outcries  and  loud  noise  called  to  him  for  redress.  (Oapitul.,  lib.  iH.  c{59 ;  (Chronic  Lawter- 
berglense,  ap.  Hencken.,  Script.  German.,  vol.  ii.  p.  284,  b.)  In  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the 
appeals  to  theitMHao,  or  suprane  Judge,  were  taken  in  sucn  a  form  as  supposed  the  appellant 
to  he  in  immetUate  danger  of  death  or  of  some  violent  outrage :  he  rushed  into  the  presoice  of 
the  Judge,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Avi,  Avi,  FutrnOt  FStena,  thus  imploring  (as  it  were)  the 
instant  interpodltion  of  that  supreme  Judge  in  order  to  save  him.  (Hler.  Blanca,  Oomment.  de 
Rebus  Aragon.,  ap.  Script.  Hlsnanic,  Pistorii,  vol.  iU.  p.  763.)  The  aboUtton  of  the  trial  by 
combat  fkctlitated  the  revival  of  appeals  of  this  kind.  The  effects  of  the  subordination  which 
appeals  estaUished,  in  introducing  attention,  equity,  and  consistency  of  decision  into  courts  of 
Judicature,  were  soon  conspicuous ;  and  almost  all  causes  of  Importance  were  carried  to  be 
finally  determined  in  the  king's  courts.  (Brussel,  tom.  1.  p.  262.)  Various  circumstances 
which  contributed  towsnls  the  Introduction  and  frequency  of  such  appeals  are  enumerated  De 
I'fisprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxviii.  c.  27.  Nothing,  however,  was  of  such  effect  ss  the  attention 
which  monarchs  gave  to  the  constitution  and  dignity  of  their  courts  of  Jortfce.  It  was  the 
aodent  custom  fbr  the  feudal  monarchs  to  preside  themselves  in  their  courts,  and  to  administer 
Justice  in  person.  (Marcull,  Ub.  i.  $  26 ;  Murat,  Dissert.  XXXI.)  Chariemagne,  whilst  he  wm 
dressing,  used  to  call  paitiee  into  his  presence,  and,  having  heard  and  considered  the  sul^Ject  of 
litigation,  gave  Judgment  concerning  it  (Kginbartus,  Vita  Garoli  Magni.  cited  by  Madox, 
Hist  of  Exchequer,  voL  L  p.  91.)  This  trial  and  decision  of  causes  by  the  sovereigns  themselves 
eould  not  tail  of  rendering  their  courts  respectable.  St  Louis,  who  encouraged  to  the  utmost 
the  practice  of  appeals,  revived  their  ancient  custom,  and  administered  Josooe  in  person  with 
^1  the  ancient  simplicity.  *•  I  have  often  seen  the  saint"  says  Joinville,  **  sit  under  the  shade 
of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  when  all  who  had  any  complaint  freely  approached  him.  At 
other  times  he  gave  orders  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and,  seating  himself  upon  it  Imad 
the  causes  that  were  brought  before  him.'*    (Hist  de  St.  Louis,  p.  13.  edit  1761.)  Princes  of 
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taferior  mk,  who  poaseosed  the  right  of  Jnstloe,  sometimes  dispensed  it  in  person,  and  presided 
in  thdlr  tribanals.  Two  instanoes  of  this  occur  with  respect  to  the  dauphins  of  Vlenne.  (Hist, 
ds  Dauphin^  torn.  L  p.  18,  torn.  ii.  p.  257.)  But  as  kings  and  princes  could  not  decide  ereiy 
csnse  in  person,  nor  bring  them  all  to  be  determined  In  the  same  court,  thej  appointed  baiUii, 
with  a  light  of  Jurisdiction,  in  dUferent  districts  of  their  kingdom.  These  possessed  powerv 
somewhat  flimlUr  to  those  of  the  ancient  comitet.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  begfamlnc  of  the  thirteenth  that  this  office  was  first  instituted  in  France.  (Bmss^ 
Ut.  tt.  c  35.)  Mnien  the  king  bad  a  court  established  In  different  quarters  of  his  dominions,  this 
Inrited  his  snUects  to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  was  the  private  interest  of  the  batUis,  as  well  aa 
an  ot^eci  of  pooUo  policy,  to  extend  their  Jurisdiction.  They  took  advantage  of  erery  defect  in 
the  fijshts  of  the  barons,  and  of  every  error  In  their  proceedings,  to  remove  causes  out  of  their 
courts  and  to  bring  them  under  their  own  cognisanoe.  There  was  a  distinction  in  the  feudal 
kw,  and  aa  extremely  ancient  one,  between  the  high  Justice  and  the  low.  (Capttul.  3,  a.d.  813. 
4  4.  A.D.  816,  ^  3 ;  EsUbl.  de  St.  Louis,  Uv.  i.  c  40.)  Many  barons  possessed  the  latter  Juzis- 
dictfon  who  had  no  title  to  the  former.  The  former  Inclnded  the  right  of  tryina  crimes  of  every 
kted,  even  the  highest ;  the  latter  was  confined  to  petty  treepassss.  This  Aimished  endless 
pretexts  fm  obstructing,  restraining,  and  reviewing  the  proceedings  In  the  baron  oourta. 
(Onkn.,  IL  457,  6  36 ;  458,  ^  29.)  A  regulation  of  gresier  importance  soooeeded  the  institnttoa 
of  botUiff.  The  king's  supreme  court  or  rarliament  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  the  place  and  coo- 
etSDtastothe  time  of  its  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  the 
king's  court  of  Justice  was  originally  ambulatory,  followed  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and 
was  heki  only  during  some  of  the  great  feetlvsls.  Philip  Augvwtns,  a.d.  1306,  rendered  it 
statimary  at  Paris,  and  continued  its  tenns  during  the  greMer  psjrt  of  the  year.  (Pasqnier,  Be- 
cherefaes,  Uv.  11.  o.  2  et  3,  etc. ;  Ordon.,  torn.  i.  p.  366,  6  62.)  He  and  his  suooeisors  vested 
eztenaiTe  powers  In  that  court ;  they  granted  the  members  of  it  several  privileges  and  dla- 
tlBctkms  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  (Pasquler,  ibid. ;  Velly,  Hist,  de  France, 
torn.  viL  p.  307.)  Persons  eminent  Cor  integrity  and  skill  in  law  were  appointed  Judges  there. 
(IMd.)  By  degrees  the  final  decision  of  all  cawes  of  tmportanoe  was  bcouriit  into  the  parlla- 
nent  of  Paris,  and  the  other  parliaments  which  administered  lustloe  in  the  king's  name,  in 
dUbrent  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This  Jurisdiction,  however,  the  parliament  of  Puis  acquired 
VBiy  slowly,  and  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  made  violent  efforts  in  order  to  obstraot  the 
attempts  of  that  parliament  to  extend  its  authority.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
eentwy,  Philip  the  Fair  was  obliged  to  prohibit  his  parliament  ftom  taking  cognlaanoe  of  certain 
i^ipeals  brought  into  it  from  the  courts  of  the  count  of  Bretagne,  and  to  reoognlie  and  respect 
Us  right  of  supreme  and  final  Jurisdiction.  (M^moirespour  servir  de  Preuves  k  I'HIstoire  de 
firetagne,  par  Morioe,  torn.  I.  pp.  1037, 1074.)  Charles  VL,  at  the  end  of  the  following  ceiitunr, 
was  obliged  to  confirm  the  rights  of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  in  still  more  ample  form.  (Ibid., 
torn.  IL  pp.  580,  581.)  So  violent  was  the  oppositloii  of  the  barons  to  this  right  of  appeal,  which 
they  confldered  as  fatal  to  their  privileges  and  power,  that  the  authors  of  the  Bnejfelop^die 
have  mentioDed  several  instances  in  whkh  barons  put  to  death  or  mutilated  such  persons  as 
ventured  to  appeal  fh)m  the  sentences  pronounced  in  their  courts  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
(torn,  xil.,  art.  ParUmerU,p.  25). 

Tbe  progress  of  Juricdiction  in  the  other  feudal  kingdoms  was  in  a  great  measure  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  In  England  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  barons  was 
both  andent  and  extensive.  (Leg.  Edw.  Conf.,  no.  5  and  9.)  After  the  Norman  conquest  it 
became  more  strictly  feudal ;  and  It  Is  evident  fh>m  fects  recorded  in  the  English  history,  as 
well  as  fh>m  the  institution  of  counties  palatine,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the 
uaurpatlons  of  tbe  nobles  in  England  were  not  less  bold  or  extensive  than  those  of  their  con- 
teaporaries  on  tbe  continent.  The  same  expedients  were  employed  to  droumscritM  or  abolish 
those  dangerous  Jurisdictions.  William  the  Conqueror  established  a  constant  court  in  the  hall 
of  bis  palace  I  from  which  the  four  courts  now  intrusted  with  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
England  took  their  rise.  Henry  IL  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  circuits,  and  sent  itinerant 
Jmfim  to  hold  their  courts  in  them  at  stated  seasons.  (Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England,  vol.  ilL  p.  57.)  Justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  in  every  county  1^  sub- 
sequent Bonarchs.  to  whose  Jurisdiction  the  people  gredually  bad  recourse  in  many  dvll  cansss. 
The  privileges  of  the  counties  palatine  were  gradually  limited ;  with  respect  to  some  points  they 
were  aboli^ed,  and  the  administration  of  Justice  was  brought  into  the  king's  court^  or  before 
Judges  of  his  appointment.  The  several  steps  Uken  for  this  purpose  are  enumerated  In  Dal- 
lymple's  History  of  Feudal  Property,  chap.  vil. 

In  Scotland  tlie  usurpations  of  the  nobility  were  more  exorbitant  than  in  any  other  feudal 
kingdom.    Tbe  progress  of  their  encroachments,  and  the  methods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit 
or  abolish  their  territorial  and  independent  Jurisdictions,  both  which  I  had  occasion  to  consider    "< 
end  explain  in  a  former  work,  diflered  very  little  ftom  those  of  which  I  have  now  given  the 
detail.    History  of  Scotland,  vol.  L  p.  37. 

I  should  perplex  myself  and  my  readers  in  the  labyrinth  of  German  Jurisprudence  If  I  were 
to  attempt  to  delineate  the  progress  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  empire  with  a  minute  accuracy.    It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  authority  which  the  aullc  council  and  imperial  chamber  now      y 
possess  took  its  rise  fhnn  the  tame  desire  of  redressing  the  abuses  of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  and     '^ 
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was  acquired  in  the  same  manner  that  the  royal  courts  attained  inflaenoe  in  other  ooontries  of 
Eorope.  AU  the  important  facts  with  respect  to  both  these  particulars  may  be  found  in  PUL 
Datt.  de  Pace  Publica  Imperii,  lib.  iv.  The  coital  articles  are  pointed  out  in  Pfeifel.  Abr^ 
de  I'Histoire  du  Droit  publique  d'Allemagne,  pp.  656,  681 ;  and  in  Traits  dn  Droit  pnblique  de 
I'Emplre,  par  M.  le  Coq  de  v  illeray .  The  two  last  treatises  are  of  great  authority,  having  been 
composed  under  the  jeye  of  M.  Scboepflin  of  Strasbnrg,  one  of  the  ablest  public  Utwyers  in 
Germany. 

NoTB  XXIY.— Sect  I.  p.  71. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  at  which  ecclesiastics  first  began  to  claim  exemp- 
tion  from  the  dvil  Jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  early  and  purest  ages  of  the 
•Church  they  pretended  to  no  such  immunity.  The  authority  of  the  dTil  magistrate  extended 
to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes.  This  fact  has  not  only  been  clearly  established  by  Protestant 
authors,  but  is  admitted  by  many  Roman  Catholics  of  eminence,  and  particularly  by  the  wrlten 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Oallican  Church.  There  are  several  original  papers  published 
1^  Muratori,  which  show  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  causes  of  the  greatest  importance 
relating  to  ecclesiastics  were  still  determined  by  civil  judges.  (Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  v.  Dissert. 
LXX.)  Proofe  of  this  are  produced  lllcewise  by  M.  Houjutl  (Andennes  Lois  des  Franfois,  etc^ 
vol.  1.  p.  209).  Ecclesiastics  did  not  sbatce  oir  all  at  once  their  subjection  to  dvil  courts.  This 
privilege,  like  their  other  usurpations,  was  scquired  slowly,  and  step  by  step.  This  exemption 
Beems  at  first  to  have  been  merely  an  act  of  complaisance,  flowing  from  veneration  for  tbdr 
character.  Thus,  from  a  charter  of  Charlemagne  in  &vour  of  the  church  of  Mans,  a.d.  796,  to 
which  M.  I'Abbd  de  Foy  refers  in  his  Notice  de  Diplomes,  torn.  i.  p.  201,  that  monaroh  directs 
his  judges,  if  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  administrators  of  the  revenues  of  that 
«hurcb  and  any  perwm  whatever,  not  to  summon  the  administrators  to  appear  in  "  mallo  publico," 
but  first  of  all  to  meet  with  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  difference  in  an  ami- 
cable manner.  This  indulgence  was  in  process  of  time  improved  into  a  legal  exemption ;  which 
was  founded  on  the  same  superstitious  respect  of  the  laity  for  the  clerical  character  and  functkn. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Fred^o  Barbarossa,  a.d.  1172,  to  the 
monastery  of  Altenburg.  He  grants  them  **  Judidum  non  tantum  sanguinolentls  plags,  sed 
▼its  et  mortis ; "  he  prohibits  any  of  the  royal  judges  ftom  disturbing  their  jurisdiction ;  and  the 
leason  which  he  gives  for  this  ample  concession  is,  *'nam  quorum,  ex  Dei  gratia,  ratione  divini 
minlsterii  onus  leve  est,  et  jugum  suave ;  nos  peultus  nolumua  lUos  oppressionls  oontnmelia, 
▼el  manu  laica,  fiatigari."    Mencken,  Script.  Rer.  Germ.,  vol.  ill.  p.  1067. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  illustrating  what  is  contained  in  the  text,  that  I  should  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show  that  the  doctrines  in  it  most 
ISitvourable  to  the  power  of  the  clergy  are  founded  on  ignorance  or  supported  by  fraud  and 
forgery.  The  render  will  find  a  full  account  of  these  In  Gerard,  van  Mostricht,  Historia  Juris 
Ecdesiastid,  snd  In  Science  du  Gouvemement,  par  M.  R£al,  tom.  vii.  c.  1  et  3,  ^  2,  3,  etc.  The 
history  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  an  account  of  the  arts  whkh 
the  dergy  emploved  in  order  to  draw  causes  of  eveij  kind  into  the  spiritual  courts,  is  no  less 
curious,  and  would  throw  great  light  upon  many  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Dark 
Ages ;  but  it  Is  likewise  foreign  from  the  present  subject.  Du  Cange,  in  his  Glossary,  voc 
Curia  Chriitianitatis^  has  collected  most  of  the  causes  with  respect  to  which  the  dergy 
arrogated  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  refers  to  the  authors,  or  wiginal  papers,  which  confirm 
his  observations.  Glannone,  in  his  Civil  History  of  Naples,  lib.  xix.  ^  3,  has  ranged  these  under 
proper  heads,  and  scrutinises  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  with  bis  usual  boldness  and  discern- 
ment. M.  Fleury  obMrves  that  the  clergy  multiplied  the  pretexts  for  extending  the  auUiort^ 
of  the  spiritual  courts  with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  soon  in  their  power  to  withdraw  almost 
every  person  and  every  cause  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  dvil  magistrate.  (Hist.  Bodes.,  torn, 
xix..  Disc.  Prelim.,  16.)  But,  how  ill  founded  soever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  may  have 
been,  or  whatever  might  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  of  exercising  it  gave  rise,  the 
prindples  and  forms  of  their  jurisprudenos  were  far  more  perfect  than  that  which  was  known 
in  the  dvil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  ecclesiastics  never  submitted,  during  any  period 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  laws  contained  in  the  codes  of  the  bsrharous  nations,  but  were  govnned 
entirdy  by  the  Roman  law.  They  regulated  all  their  transactions  by  such  of  its  maxuns  ss 
were  preserved  by  tradition  or  were  contained  in  the  Theodosian  Code  and  other  books  extant 
among  them.  This  we  leam  from  a  custom  which  prevailed  universally  in  those  ages.  Every 
person  was  permitted  to  choose,  among  the  various  codes  of  laws  then  in  force,  that  to  which  be 
was  willing  to  conform.  In  any  transaction  of  importance,  it  was  usual  for  the  powmafoon- 
tracting  to  mention  the  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that  it  mi|^t  be  known  how  anr 
•controversy  that  should  arise  between  them  was  to  be  dedded.  Innumerable  prooft  of  this 
occur  in  the  charters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  dergy  considered  it  as  such  a  valnabla 
privilege  of  their  order  to  be  governed  by  the  Roman  law,  that  when  any  person  entered  bito 
fioly  orders  it  was  usual  for  him  to  renounce  the  code  of  laws  to  which  he  had  been  formeriy 
Bubject,  and  to  declare  that  he  now  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.  **  Cbnstat  me  Johannem 
dericum,  fllium  quondam  Verandi,  qui  protessus  sum,  ex  natlone  mea,  lege  vivere  Longobar- 
donun,  Bed  taoMD,  pro  bonore  eoclestastlco,  legs  nono  videor  vivere  Bomana."    (Charts,  a.d. 
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1073.)  **FanilAx8  preflbyter  qui  profeastu  ram,  more  sacerdotii  met,  lege  vivere  Bomana.*' 
Cbarta,  a.d.  1076 ;  Muratori,  ADtichita  Estenai,  voL  L  p.  78.  See  likewise  Houard,  ADdennea 
Loia  dea  Franfoia,  etc.^  voL  i.  p.  203. 

The  code  of  the  canon  law  began  to  be  compiled  early  In  the  ninth  century.  (M^nL  de  1' Acad, 
dea  Inacriiyt.,  torn.  xviiL  p.  346,  etc.)  It  waa  above  two  centuries  after  that  before  any  collection 
waa  made  of  those  customs  which  were  the  rule  of  Judgments  in  the  courts  of  the  barons. 
Spiritn«l  judges  decided,  of  course,  according  to  written  and  known  laws :  lay  Judges,  left 
without  any  fixed  guide,  were  directed  by  loose  traditionary  customs.  But.  besideti  this  general 
adrantasB  of  the  canon  Uw,  its  forms  and  principles  were  more  consonant  to  reason,  and  more 
fimMmble  to  the  equitable  decision  of  every  point  in  controversy,  than  those  which  prevailed 
m  lay  courts.  It  appears  from  Notes  XXI.  and  XXIII.,  concerning  private  wars  and  the  trial 
by  combat,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  eccl^asiical  Jurisprudence  was  adverse  to  those  sanguinary 
dtftoma,  which  were  destructive  of  Justice ;  and  the  whole  force  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
exerted  to  abolish  them,  and  to  substitute  trials  by  law  and  evidence  in  their  room.  Almost  all 
the  fbnns  in  lay  courta  which  contribute  to  establish  and  continue  to  preserve  order  in  Judicial 
proceedings  are  borrowed  Irom  the  canon  law.  (Fleury,  Instit.  du  Droit  Canon.,  part  ill.  c.  6,  p. 
62.)  St.  Liouis,  in  his  Establlssemens,  confirms  many  of  his  new  regulations  concerning 
property  and  the  adminiatration  of  Justice  by  the  authority  of  the  canon  law.  from  which  he 
borrowed  Uiem.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  hint  of  attaching  movables  for  the  recovery  of  a 
debt  was  taken  ttom  ttie  canon  law.  (EsUb.,  liv.  ii.  c.  21  et  40.)  And  likewise  the  cetsio 
^btmoruwt,  by  a  person  who  was  insolvent.  (Ibid.)  In  the  same  manner,  he  established  new 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  persons  dying  Intestate  Tliv.  i.  c.  89).  These  and  many 
other  salutary  regulatioDS  the  canonists  had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  Many  other 
eumples  might  be  produced  of  more  perfect  Jurisprudence  in  the  canon  law  than  was  known 
In  lay  courts.  For  thai  reason  it  was  deemed  a  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction.  Among  the  many  immunities  by  which  men  were  allured  to  engage  in  the 
dangerous  eneditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Laud,  one  of  the  most  considerable  was  the 
declaring  such  as  took  the  cross  to  be  subject  only  to  the  spiritual  courts,  and  to  the  rules  of 
dedaion  observedin  them.    See  Note  XIII.,  and  Du  Cange,  voc.  Crucis  PrivUegia. 

Note  XXV.— Sect  L  p.  33. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  law  spread  over  Europe  is 
•amaxing.  The  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  found  at  Amalfi,  a.d.  1137.  Imerius  opened  a  coUege 
<xt  civil  law  at  Bologna  a  few  years  after.  (Qlann.,  Hist.,  book  xi.  c.  2.)  It  beg«n  to  be  taught 
as  a  part  of  academical  learning  in  different  parts  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Vaci^us  gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford  as  early  as  the  year  1147.  A  regular  system 
of  lieadal  law,  formed  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  code,  was  composed  by  two  Milanese 
lawyers  about  the  year  1160.  Gratian  published  the  code  of  canon  law,  with  large  additions 
and  emendatiooa,  about  the  same  time.  The  earliest  collection  of  those  customs  which  served 
as  the  rules  of  decision  in  the  courts  of  Justice  is  the  A8sise$deJ^ruscUem..  They  were  compil^ 
as  the  preamble  InfiMrms  us,  in  the  year  1099,  and  are  called  '*  Jus  Consuetudinarium  quo  rege- 
batur  Begnum  Orientale."  (Willerm.  Tyr.,  lib.  xix.  c.  2.^  But  peculiar  circumstances  gave 
occaSUm  to  this  early  compilation.  The  victorious  crusaders  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  adventurers  from  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new  society. 
it  was  necessarv  on  that  account  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  customs  which  were  to  regulate  the 
trannctions  of  business  and  the  administration  of  Justice  among  them.  Bat  in  no  country  of 
Europe  was  there,  at  that  time,  any  collection  of  customs,  nor  bad  any  attempt  been  made  to 
render  law  fixed.  The  first  underUking  of  that  kind  was  by  Qlanville,  lord  chief  Justice  of 
Eo^and,  in  his  Tracutus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudlnibus  Anglis,  composed  about  the  year 
1181.  The  Regiam  Mi^jestatem  in  Scotland,  ascribed  to  David  I.,  seems  to  be  an  imitation,  and 
a  aervUe  one,  of  Olanville.  Several  Scottish  antiauaries,  under  the  infiuence  of  that  pious 
«r«tnUty  which  disposes  men  to  assent  without  hesitation  to  whatever  they  deem  for  the  honour 
•of  their  native  country,  contend  zealously  that  the  Regiam  Majestatem  is  a  productlcm  prior  to 
the  treatise  of  Qlanville,  and  have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  a  nation  in  a  superior  state 
of  Improrement  borrowed  its  laws  and  institutions  from  one  considerably  less  advanced  in  its 
political  progresa.  The  internal  evidence  (were  it  my  province  to  examine  it)  by  which  this 
4h«ny  might  be  refuted  is,  in  my  opinion,  decisive.  The  external  circumstances  which  have 
sednoed  Scotttsh  authors  into  this  mistake  have  been  explained  with  so  much  precision  and 
candour  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  examination  of  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  high 
antiqaity  of  the  Regiam  iLOestatem  (Edin.,  1769,  4to),  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  controversy 
will  not  be  anin  revived.  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  who  teUs  us  that  he  waa  the  first  who  had 
attempted  gaax  a  work  in  France,  composed  his  Oorueil,  which  ountalns  an  account  of  the  curtoma 
•r  the  country  of  Vermandois  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  which  began  a.d.  1226.  Beaumanoir, 
the  author  of  the  Ooustumes  de  Beauvoisis,  lived  about  the  same  time.  The  Establlssemens  of 
St.  Louis,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  customs  which  prevailed  within  the  royal  domains, 
vwe  published  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  As  soon  as  men  became  acquainted  with  the 
advactajces  of  bavimr  written  customs  and  laws  to  which  they  could  have  recoune  on  eveiy 
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ooouiOD«th«  practice  of  collecting  them  becttMooBBoo.  CharlM  VIL  of  France^  faj  an  ocifi- 
nance  a.d.  1468,  appointed  the  coetonuury  lawe  in  every  pcorriBoe  of  France  to  be  ooUeded  mi* 
arranged.    Velly  et  VilUret»  Histolre.  torn.  xtL  p.  113. 

Hli  snccesMr,  Louis  XI.,  renewed  tlie  ii\|anctloa.  But  this  salotary  undertaking  hath  never 
been  taUj  executed,  and  the  inrispmdence  of  tlie  Frmdi  nation  remains  muve  obaoore  and 
uncertain  than  it  would  liave  been  if  tliese  imideDt  regulations  of  their  monaachs  had  talcen 
eflSoct.  A  mode  ofJodidal  determination  was  established  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  affords  the 
clearest  proof  that  Judge^  while  thej  hsd  no  other  rule  to  direct  tlieir  decrees  but  unwritten  and 
traditionary  customs,  were  often  at  a  lo«  1k>w  to  find  out  the  ftots  and  princtples  aooonling  to 
which  they  were  bound  to  decide.  They  were  obliged,  in  dubious  cases,  to  call  a  certain  mmuMr 
of  old  men,  and  to  lay  the  case  belbre  them,  that  ther  migtit  intorm  UMoa  what  was  the  practloe 
or  custom  with  regard  to  the  point.  Ttiis  was  called  mqmetU  par  tourbe,  (Du  Caoge,  toc 
TUrba.}  The  effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Boman  Jurisprudence  have  been  explained  l7M.de 
Montesquieu  (Ut.  xxtUL  c.  43),  and  by  Mr.  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  voL  U.  p.  441).  I  have 
ad(^>ted  many  of  their  ideas.  Who  can  pretend  to  reriew  any  suhJeot  wliich  such  writen  have 
considered,  without  receiving  from  them  light  and  information  ?  At  the  same  time,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  was  not  so  entlraly  lost  in  Europe  during  the 
Mkklle  Ages  as  is  commonly  believed.  My  sul^)ect  does  not  require  me  to  examine  this  poinL 
Many  striking  fkcts  with  regard  to  it  are  collected  hj  Donate  Antonio  d'  Asti,  Dell'  Use  e^ 
Autoriti  della  Ragione  civile  nelle  Provinde  dell'  Imperio  Ooddentale,  Kap.,  1761«  a  vols,  Svo. 

That  the  dvil  law  is  intimately  connected  with  the  munkdpal  jurisprudenoa  in  several 
countries  of  Europe  is  a  &ct  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no  illustration.  Evan  in  iCngii^ 
where  the  common  law  is  supposed  to  form  a  svstem  perfectly  distinct  fhxn  the  Roman  code, 
and  although  such  as  apply  in  that  countrytothestndy  of  the  common  law  boast  of  this  distino> 
tion  with  some  degree  of  alfectatlon,  it  fa  evident  tliat  manvof  tlie  ideas  and  maTlms  oC  thedvtt 
law  ara  incorporated  into  the  English  Jurisprudence.  This  is  wdl  illustrated  by  the  tnga^ous 
and  learned  author  of  Obeervatioos  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  Ancient,  3rd  edit.,  p.  7<,  etc. 

Note  XXVI.— Sect.  L  p.  34. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  makes  it  evident  that  war  was  the  sole  profewinn  of 
gentlemen,  and  almost  the  only  ol^jcct  attended  to  in  their  education.  Even  after  womt  change 
m  manners  began  to  take  place,  and  the  civil  arts  of  life  had  aoqnired  some  reputation,  the 
andent  ideas  with  respect  to  the  accomplishments  necessary  tor  a  person  of  noble  Urth  con* 
tinned  long  in  force.  In  the  Memolres  de  Fleurangee,  p.  •,  etc,  we  have  an  acooani  of  the 
youthful  exercises  and  occupations  of  Francis  I^  and  they  were  altogether  martial  and  atUeHe. 
That  father  of  letters  owed  his  relish  for  tbem,  not  to  education,  but  to  his  own  good  aenae  sod 
good  taste.  The  mannen  of  the  superior  order  of  ecclesiastics  during  the  BUddle  Ages  fomish 
tne  strongest  proof  that,  in  some  instances,  the  distinction  of  profeesions  was  not  completely 
ascertained  in  Europe.  The  functions  and  character  of  the  clergy  are  obvloualy  very  different 
fh>m  those  of  laymen ;  and  among  the  Inferior  ordera  of  churchmen  tills  constituted  a  distinet 
character  separate  fh>m  that  of  other  dtixens.  But  the  digidfled  ecclesiastics,  who  were  fre- 
quently of  noble  Mrth,  were  above  such  a  distinction ;  they  retained  the  Idea  of  what  belonged! 
to  them  as  gentlemen,  and,  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  popes  or  the  canons  of  ootmcils,  they  bare 
arms,  led  their  vassals  to  the  field,  and  fbught  at  their  head  in  battle.  Among  them  the  priest- 
hood was  scarcely  a  separate  profession ;  the  military  accomplishmmts  which  they  thought 
essential  to  them  as  gentlemen  were  cultivated ;  the  theological  sdenoe  and  padflc  vlrtncs 
suitable  to  tbdr  spiritual  ftmction  were  neglected  and  despised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  law  became  a  lalxHions  study,  and  the  practice  of  it  a  separate  pre- 
frssion,  such  persons  as  rose  to  eminence  in  it  obtained  honoura  which  had  formerly  been  appro- 
I^iated  to  soldiers.  Knighthood  was  the  most  illustriotu  mark  of  distinction  during  sevenU 
ages,  and  conferred  privileges  to  which  rank  or  birth  alone  was  not  entitled.  To  thli  hi|^ 
dignitv  persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  law  were  advanced,  and  were  thereby  placed  on 
a  level  with  those  whom  their  miliUry  talents  had  rendered  conspicuous.  MUe$  jutUiim,wni» 
liUrtUtUy  became  common  titles.  MaUhew  Psris  mentions  such  knights  as  early  as  ▲  j>.  IXI. 
If  a  Judffe  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  courts  of  justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  (Pasquier,  Recberches,  liv.  xi.  c.  1«,  p.  130 ;  LHssertations  bistoriques 
eur  la  Chevalerie,  par  Honors  de  Sainte-Marie,  p.  144.  etc.)  A  profession  that  led  to  offices  which 
ennobled  the  persons  who  held  them  grew  into  credit,  and  the  people  of  Europe  became  accus- 
tomed to  see  men  rise  to  eminence  by  dvil  as  well  as  military  talents. 

Note  XXVIL— Sect.  L  p.  85. 

The  chief  intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  once  under  the  view  of  my  readers  snch 
facts  and  cireumstancce  as  tend  to  illustrate  or  confirm  what  is  contained  in  that  part  of  the 
history  to  which  they  refer.  When  these  lay  scattered  in  many  dilTerent  authors,  and  were 
token  tnm  books  notjtenerallj  known,  or  which  many  of  my  readen  might  find  it  disagreeable 
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to  consult,  I  thought  H  would  be  of  advantage  to  collect  them  together.  But  when  everything 
necessary  for  the  proof  or  illustration  of  my  narrative  or  reasoning  may  be  found  in  any  one 
boolt  which  is  generally  known,  or  deserves  to  be  so,  I  shall  satisfy  mvself  with  referring  to  it. 
This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  chivalry.  Almost  every  fact  whichi  have  mentioned  in  the 
text,  together  with  many  other  curious  and  instructive  particulars  concerning  this  singular 
institution,  may  be  found  in  Mimoires  sur  I'ancienne  Chevalerie  considerde  comme  une  It^stab- 
lisement  politique  et  militaire^  par  M.  de  la  Cume  de  Ste.  Palaye. 

NoTB  XXVIIL— Sect  L  p.  37. 

The  sut^fect  of  my  inquiries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a  history  of  the  proffreas  of  science. 
Tlie  (acts  and  observations  which  I  have  produced  are  suflQclent  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  its 
progress  upon  manners  and  the  state  of  society.  While  science  was  altogether  extinct  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  cultivated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grecian 
empire.  But  the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned  almost  en  tirely  to  theological  disputation . 
The  Latins  burrowed  that  spirit  fh>m  them,  and  many  of  the  controversies  which  btili  occupy 
and  divide  theologians  took  their  rise  among  the  Greeks,  ftom  whom  the  other  Europeans 
derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  knowledge.  ^See  the  testimony  of  iEueas  Silvius,  ap.  Con- 
riogiam  de  Antiq.  Academicis,  p.  43;  Uistoire  btteralre  de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  113,  etc.,  torn. 
iz.  p.  151,  etc.)  Soon  after  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  was  established  in  the  East,  some  illustrious 
princes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  science.  But  when  the  Arabians  turned  their 
attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  chaste  and  correct 
taste  of  their  works  of  genius  appeared  Arigid  and  unanimated  to  a  people  of  a  more  uarm 
Imagination.  Though  they  could  not  admire  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Rome, 
they  were  sensible  to  the  merit  of  their  philosophers.  The  operations  of  the  intellect  are  more 
fixed  and  uniform  than  those  of  the  fancy  or  taste.  Truth  makes  an  impression  nearly  the 
same  in  every  place ;  the  ideas  of  what  is  beautiful,  elegant,  or  sublime  vary  in  different  climates. 
The  Arabians,  though  they  neglected  Homer,  translated  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek 
ptdlosopbers  into  their  own  language,  and,  guided  by  their  precepts  and  discoveries,  applied 
themselves  with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  dialectics,  and 
metaphysics.  In  the  three  former  they  made  considerable  and  useful  improvements,  which 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  advance  those  sciences  to  that  high  degree  of  perfection  which 
tbqr  have  attained.  In  the  two  latter  they  chose  Aristotle  for  their  ffuide,  ancC  refining  on  the 
sobtle  and  distinguishing  spirit  which  characterizes  his  philosophy,  they  rendered  it  in  a  great 
degree  frivolous  and  unintelligible.  The  schools  esUblished  in  the  East  for  teaching  and  culti- 
vttbg  these  sdencee  were  in  high  reputation.  They  communicated  their  love  of  science  to 
their  countrymen,  who  conquered  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  the  schools  instituted  there  were  little 
inferior  in  fkme  to  those  in  the  East.  Many  of  the  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  proficiency  in  science  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  educated  among 
the  Arabians.  Bruckerus  collecU  many  instances  of  this  (Histor.  Philos.,  vol.  ill.  p.  681,  etc.). 
Ahnoet  all  the  men  eminent  for  science  during  several  centuries,  if  they  did  not  resort  in  person 
to  the  schools  in  AfHca  and  Spain,  were  instructed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabians.  The  first 
knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  acquired  by  translations  of 
AiistoCle^i  works  out  of  the  Arabic.  The  Arabian  commentators  were  deemed  the  most  skilful 
ud  authentic  guides  in  the  study  of  his  system,  f  Conring.,  Antiq.  Acad.,  Diss.  III.  p.  96,  etc. ; 
Sopplem.,  p.  241,  etc ;  Murat.,  Antiquit.  Ital.,  vol.  ill.  p.  932,  etc.)  From  them  the  schoolmen 
derived  the  genius  and  principles  of  their  philosophy,  which  contributed  so  much  to  retard  the 
pi|oa«ss  of  true  science. 

_Jm  establishment  of  colleges  or  universiUra  is  a  remarkable  era  in  literary  history.  The 
i^hoolB  in  cathedrals  and  monai^ries  conflnol  then«elves  chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  masters  employed  in  that  oflBce.  But  in  colleges,  professors  wero 
jQpoioted  to  teach  all  the  different  parts  of  science.  The  course  or  order  of  education  was  fixed. 
The  thne  that  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  study  of  each  science  was  ascertained.  A  regular  form 
of  trying  the  proficiency  of  students  was  prescribed ;  and  academical  titles  and  honoiuv  were 
conferred  on  such  as  acquitted  themselves  with  approbation.  A  good  account  of  the  origin  and 
Dsture  of  these  is  given  by  Seb.  Bacmeisterus,  Antiquitates  Rostochienses,  sive  Uistoria  Urbis 
ct  Academis  Rostoch.  ap.  MonumenU  inediu  Rer.  Germ.,  per  E.  J.  de  Westphalen,  vol.  iii. 
p.  Wl,  Lipe^  1743.  The  first  obscure  mention  of  these  academical  degrees  in  the  University  of 
fari8(th)m  wliich  the  other  universities  in  Europe  have  borrowed  most  of  their  customs  and 
iMtitutions)  occurs  a.d.  1215.  (Crevier,  Hist,  de  rUniv.  de  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  296,  etc.)  They 
were  completelv  ertablished  a.d.  1231.  (Ibid.,  248.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  several 
privileges  to  which  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  were  entitled.  One  circumstance  is  ruflflcient 
JP  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.  Doctors  in  the  different 
''Realties  contended  with  knights  for  precedence,  and  the  dispute  was  terminated  in  many  in- 
f^*Bc«t  by  advancing  the  former  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatives  of  which  I 
nive  mentioned.  It  was  even  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a  right  to  that  title  without  creation, 
wtolus  taught  **doctorem  actualiter  regentem  in  Jure  dviU  per  decennium  efficl  militem  ipso 
^•cto."  (Honor6  de  Stc  Marie,  Dissert.,  p.  165.)  This  was  called  "  chevalerie  de  lectures,"  and 
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th«  persons  adranoed  to  that  dignity,  **  mlUtcfl  cicrici."  These  new  establishments  for  cdacatioo, 
together  with  the  extraordinary  honoars  conferred  on  learned  men,  greatlv  increased  the  number 
of  scholars.  In  the  year  1262  there  were  ten  thousand  students  in  the  University  of  Bologna ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  history  of  that  university  that  law  was  the  only  science  taught  in  it  at 
that  time.  In  the  year  1340  there  were  thirty  thousand  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Speed's 
Chron.,  ap.  Anderson's  Chronol.  Deduction  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  172^  In  the  same  centoiy, 
ten  thousand  persons  voted  in  a  question  agitated  in  the  University  of  Paris ;  and,  as  graduates 
alone  were  admitted  to  that  privilege,  the  number  of  students  must  have  been  very  great. 
(Yelly,  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  xL  p.  147.)  There  were  indeed  few  universities  in  Europe  at  that 
time ;  but  such  a  number  of  students  may  nevertheless  be  produced  as  a  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary ardour  with  which  men  applied  to  the  study  of  science  in  those  ages ;  it  shows,  likewise, 
that  they  already  began  to  consider  other  professions  beside  that  of  a  soldier  as  honourable  and 
usefuL 

Note  XXIXi— Sect.  I.  p.  38. 

The  great  vulety  of  subjects  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  and  the  extent  of  this 
upon  which  I  now  enter,  will  Justify  my  adopting  the  words  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  when  be 
beffius  to  treat  of  commerce.  **  The  subject  which  follows  would  require  to  be  discusaed  mxat 
at  large ;  but  the  nature  of  this  work  does  not  permit  it.  I  wish  to  ^de  on  a  tranquil  stream ; 
bat  I  am  hurried  along  by  a  torrent." 

Many  proofs  occur  in  history  of  the  little  intercourse  between  nations  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  Count  Bouchard,  intending  to  found  a  monastery  at 
St.  Maur  des  Fosses,  near  Paris,  applied  to  an  abbot  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  famous  for  his 
sanctity,  entreating  him  to  conduct  the  monks  thither.  The  language  In  which  he  addresnd 
that  holy  man  is  singular :  he  tells  him  that  he  had  undertaken  the  labour  of  such  a  great 
Journey ;  that  he  was  fatigued  with  the  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to  obtain  bis  request,  and 
that  his  journey  into  such  a  distant  country  should  not  be  in  vain.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is 
stUi  more  extraordinary.  He  reHised  to  comply  with  his  desire,  as  it  would  be  extremely 
fAtigning  to  go  along  with  him  into  a  strange  and  unknown  region.  (Vita  Burchardf  venerap 
Ulis  Comitis,  ap.  Bouquet,  Rec.  des  Hist.,  vol.  x.  p.  351.)  Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  monks  of  Ferriires,  In  the  diocese  of  Sens,  did  not  know  that  tixte  was 
Buch  a  city  as  Toumay  in  Flanders ;  and  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  of  Toumay  were  equally 
unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  Ferrieres.  A  transaction  in  which  they  were  both  concerned 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  some  intercourse.    The  mutual  interest  of  both  monasteries 

Srompted  each  to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  other.  After  a  long  search,  which  is  particolarly 
escrioed,  the  discovery  was  made  by  accident.  (Herimannus  Abbas,  De  Restauratione  St. 
Martini  'Tomacensis,  ap.  Dacher.  Spicll..  vol.  xli  p.  400.)  The  ignorance  of  the  Mi<Mle  Ages 
with  respect  to  the  situation  and  geo^pby  of  remote  countries  was  still  more  remarkable.  The 
most  ancient  geographical  chart  which  now  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  that  science 
in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chronique  de  St.  Deoys.  "111610 
the  three  parts  of  the  earth  then  known  are  so  represented  that  Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  globe,  and  Alexandria  appears  to  be  as  near  to  it  as  Nazareth.  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des 
Belles-Lettres,  tom.  xvi.  p.  185.^  There  seem  to  have  been  no  inns  or  houses  of  entertainment 
for  the  reception  of  travellers  during  the  Middle  Ages.  (Murat.,  Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  ill.  p.  5S1, 
etc)  This  is  a  proof  of  the  little  Intercourse  which  took  place  between  different  nations. 
Among  people  whose  manners  are  simple,  and  who  are  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  hospitality 
Is  a  virtue  of  the  first  rank.  This  duty  of  hospitality  was  so  necewary  in  that  state  of  society 
which  took  place  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  it  was  not  considered  as  one  of  those  virtues 
which  men  may  practise  or  not,  according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  generosity  of 
their  hearts.  H(wpitality  was  enforced  by  statutes,  and  sudi  as  neglected  this  duty  were  liable 
to  punishment.  **  Quicunque  hoepiti  venienti  lectum  aut  focum  negaverit,  trium  solidorum 
inlatione  mulctetnr."  (Leg.  Burgund.,  tit.  xxxviii.  $  1.)  **Si  quis  hominl  aliquo  pergenti  in 
itinere  mansionem  vetaverit,  sexa^nta  solldos  componat  in  publico."  (Capitul.,  lib.  ^.  ^  82.) 
This  increase  of  the  penalty,  at  a  period  so  long  after  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians 
were  published,  and  when  the  state  of  society  was  much  improved,  is  very  remarkable.  Othv 
laws  of  the  same  purport  are  coltectM  by  Jo.  Fred.  Polac,  Systema  Jurisprud.  Qermankv, 
Lips.,  1733,  p.  7S.  The  laws  of  the  Slav!  were  more  rigorous  than  any  that  he  mentions :  they 
ordained  that  the  movables  of  an  Inhospitable  person  should  be  confiscated,  and  bis  house  burnt. 
They  were  even  so  solicitous  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  that  they  permitted  the  land- 
lord to  steal  for  Uie  support  of  his  guest.  **  Quod  noctu  ftiratus  ftieris,  eras  appone  hospitlbus," 
(Berum  Mecleburgicar.,  lib.  viii.  a  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr.,  Lips.,  1761,  p.  50.)  In  consequence  of  these 
laws,  or  of  the  state  of  society  which  made  It  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  abounded  while 
the  intercourse  among  men  was  inconsiderable,  and  secured  the  stranger  a  kind  reception 
under  every  roof  where  he  chose  to  Uke  shelter.  This,  too,  proves  clearly  that  the  intercouree 
among  men  was  rare ;  for  as  soon  as  this  became  ft^quent,  what  was  a  pleasure  became  a  borden, 
and  the  entertaining  of  travellers  was  converted  into  a  branch  of  commerce. 
But  the  laws  of  the  Middle  Ages  afibrd  a  proof  still  more  convincing  of  the  small  interconrst 
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between  diCTerent  nations.  The  genioB  of  the  feudal  syi^m,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  Jealonqr 
which  always  accompanies  ignorance,  concurred  in  discouraging  strangers  from  settling  in  any 
new  ooantry.  If  a  person  removed  from  one  province  in  a  kingdom  to  another,  he  was  bound 
within  a  year  and  a  day  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  the  baron  in  whose  estate  he 
settled ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  became  liable  to  a  penaltv ;  and  if  at  his  death  he  neglected 
to  leave  a  certain  legacy  to  the  baron  within  whose  territory  he  had  resided,  all  his  goods  were 
oonfiscated.  The  hardships  imposed  on  foreigners  settling  in  a  country  were  still  more  iotolerable. 
In  more  early  times  the  superior  lord  of  any  territory  in  which  a  foreigner  settled  might  seize 
Us  perwn  and  rednce  him  to  servitude.  Very  striking  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  cruel  depredations  of  the  Normans  In  the  ninth  century  obliced  many 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Bat,  instead  of  being  received  with  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  condition  entitled 
them,  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  Both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  found 
it  necessary  to  interpose  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous  practice.  (Potgiesser.,  de 
Statu  Servor.,  lib.  L  c.  1,  6  16.)  In  other  countries  the  laws  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
maritime  provinces  to  reduce  such  as  were  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  to  servitude.  (Ibid., 
$  17.)  This  barbarous  custom  prevailed  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  llie  practice  of  seizing 
the  goods  of  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  of  conflsci^ing  them  as  the  property  of  the 
lord  on  whose  manor  they  were  thrown,  seems  to  have  been  universaL  (  De  Westphalen,  Monum. 
inedita  Rer.  Germ.,  vol.  iv.  p.  907,  etc.,  and  Du  Cange,  voc.  Lc^<mum;  Beehr.,  Ber.  Mecleb., 
lib.  viiL  p.  512.)  Among  the  ancient  Welsh  three  sorts  of  persons,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and 
a  leper,  m%ht  be  killed  with  impunity.  (Leges  Hoel  Dda,  quoted  in  Observat.  on  the  Statutes, 
chiefly  the  more  Ancient,  p.  23.)  M.  de  Lauriire  producoi  several  ancient  deeds  which  prove 
that  in  diiferent  provinces  of  France  strangers  became  the  slaves  of  the  lord  on  whose  lands  they 
settled.  (Olomaire  du  Droit  Francois,  art.  AtUMine,  p.  92.)  fieaimianoir  says,  "  That  there  are 
several  places  in  France  in  which,  if  a  stranger  fixes  his  residence  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he 
Iiecomes  the  slave  of  the  lord  of  the  manor."  (Const,  de  Beauv.,  ch.  45,  p.  254.)  As  a  practice 
m  contrary  to  humanity  could  not  subsist  long,  the  superior  lords  found  it  necessary  to  rest 
satisfied,  instead  of  enslaving  aliens,  with  levying  certain  annual  taxes  upon  them,  or  imposing 
upon  them  some  extraordinary  duties  or  services.  But  when  any  stranger  died,  he  could  not 
«mvey  his  elTects  by  will ;  and  all  his  real  as  well  as  personal  estate  fell  to  the  king,  or  to  the 
lord  of  the  barony,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  is  termed  in  France  droit  d'au- 
haine.  (Prfit  de  Lauriire,  Ordon.,  tom.  1.  p.  16 ;  Brussel,  tom.  11.  p.  944 ;  Du  Cange,  voc.  Albania 
Paaottier  Recherches,  p.  367.)  This  practice  of  confiscating  the  effects  of  strangers  upon  their 
death  was  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned,  though  very  obscurely,  in  a  law  of  Charlemagne, 
XJ>.  813,  Gapitul.  Baluz.,  p.  507,  ^  6.  Not  only  persons  who  were  bom  in  a  foreign  coimtry 
were  saiyect  to  the  **  droit  d'aubaine,"  but  in  some  countries  such  as  removed  from  one  diocese 
to  another,  or  from  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another.  (Brussel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  947,  949.)  It  is 
hardly  pooible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to  the  intercourse  between  nations. 
Somethmg  similar  to  it,  however,  may  l>e  found  in  the  ancient  laws  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe. 
With  respect  to  Italy,  see  Murat.,  Ant.,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  As  nations  advanced  in  improvement, 
this  practice  was  gradually  abolished.  It  is  no  small  disgrace  to  the  French  Jurisprudence  that 
this  barbarous,  inhospitable  custom  should  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
civilised. 

The  confrision  and  outrage  which  abounded  under  a  feeble  form  of  government,  incapable  of 
flvning  or  executing  salutary  laws,  rendered  the  communication  between  the  difilBrent  pro- 
▼inoes  of  the  same  kingdom  extremely  dangerous.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrieres,  in  the  ninth  century,  that  the  highways  were  so  much  infested  by  banditti  that  it  was 
wcemaxj  for  travellers  to  form  themselves  into  companies  or  caravans,  that  they  might  be  safe 
from  the  assaults  of  robbers.  (Bouquet,  Recueil  des  Hist.,  vol.  vii.  p.  515.)  The  numerous 
Rgulatlons  publiatied  by  Ch«rles  the  Bald  in  the  same  century  discover  the  frequency  of  these 
<iisordeTB;  and  such  acta  of  violence  were  become  so  common  that  by  many  they  were  hardly 
Qoosidered  as  criminal.  For  this  reason  the  inferior  Judges,  called  *' centenarii,"  were  required 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  themselves,  nor  protect  such  as 
were  guilty  of  that  crime.  (Capitul.,  edit.  Baluz.,  vol.  IL  pp.  63,  68.)  The  historians  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  give  pathetic  descriptions  of  these  disorders.  Some  remarkable 
{•Msges  to  this  purpose  are  collected  by  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr.,  Rer.  Mecleb.,  lib.  viii.  p.  603.  They 
hecsme  so  fluent  aixl  audacious  that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to 
Kpress  them.  The  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  was  called  in  to  aid  it.  Councils  were  held  with 
great  solenmity,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  presence  of  their  vacred 
'gi^  anathemas  were  denounced  against  robbers  and  other  violators  of  the  public  peace. 
(«[aqQet,  Recueil  des  Hist.,  tom.  x.  pp.  360,  431,  536.)  One  of  tiiese  forms  of  excommunica- 
tion, braed  a.d.  988,  is  stiil  preserved,  and  is  so  singular,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  such 
*  peculiar  kind,  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthv  of  a  place  here.  After  the  usual 
jO^oductlon,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  which  gave  occasion  to  the  anathema,  it  runs  thus : 
^'ot^tbrearant  ocult  vestri,  qui  concupiverunt ;  areeoint  manus,  qus  rapuerunt ;  debllitentur 
ja^  membra,  que  sdjnverunt.  Semper  laboretis,  nee  requiem  inveniatis,  fiructuque  vestri 
"«otiB  privemini.    Formidetls,  et  paveatis,  a  facie  persequenUs  et  non  persequentls  bostis,  ut 
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tabesoendo  deflcUtis.  SH  portio  vestim  cam  Jiida  tnuUtore  Domini,  in  terra  mortis  et  tenebra- 
mm ;  donee  corda  Testra  ad  latiafiutionem  plenam  oonvertanfcur. — Ne  oesBent  a  voUb  hm  male- 
dktionett  scelerom  vestromm  persecntrioee,  qnamdia  permanebitls  in  peocato  pervaaionis. 
Amen,  Fiat,  Fiat."    Booquet,  ibid.,  p.  617. 

Note  XXX.—Sect  I.  p.  40. 

With  respect  to  tbe  progreas  of  commerce,  which  I  have  described,  p.137,  etc.,  it  may  bo 
o|)6erved  that  the  Italian  states  carried  on  some  commerce  with  the  cities  <»  the  Greek  empire 
a»  early  as  the  age  of  tfliarlemagne,  and  imported  into  their  own  country  the  rich  commodities 
of  the  East.  (Murat^  Antiq  Ital..  vol.  ii.  p.  882.)  In  the  tenth  century  the  Venetians  bad 
opened  a  trade  with  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  (Ibid.)  The  inhabitants  of  Amalfl  and  Pisa  had 
likewise  extended  their  trade  to  the  same  ports.  (Marat.,  ib.,  pp.  884, 885.)  Tbe  effects  of  the 
crusades  In  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Italian  states,  and  particalariy  that 
which  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  I  have  explained,  p.  16  of  this  volume.  They  not  only 
imported  the  Indian  commodities  trota  the  East,  mit  established  mannfactuies  of  curious  fabric 
in  their  own  country.  Some  of  these  are  enumerated  by  Muratori  in  his  DissertatiMis  oon- 
ceming  the  arU  and  the  loettving  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Antiq.  Ital.,  voL  iL  pp.  349,  399.) 
They  made  great  progress  particularly  in  the  manuiacture  of  sUlc,  which  had  long  been  pecu- 
liar  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  SUk  stuflb  were  of  such  high  price  in  ancient  Borne  that 
only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  able  to  purchase  them.  Under  Aurellan,  a.d.  370,  a 
pound  of  sine  was  equal  In  value  to  a  pound  of  gold.  **  Abelt  at  auro  flla  pensentor.  Lilxa 
enim  auri  tunc  libra  serld  fUit."  (Voptscus,  in  Aureliano.)  JustUiian,  in  Uie  sixth  centory, 
introduced  the  art  of  rearing  silk-worms  into  Greece,  which  rendered  the  commodity  scnnewhat 
more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  value  as  to  remain  an  article  of  luxury  or 
imgnificence,  reserved  only  for  persons  of  the  first  order,  or  for  puUio  solemnities.  Roger  I., 
king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1130,  carried  off  a  number  of  artiflcers  in  the  silk4rade  from 
Atheus,  and,  settling  them  in  Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  bis  kingdom,  tnm. 
which  it  was  communicated  to  other  puts  of  Italy.  (Glannon.,  Hist,  of  Naples,  b.  xL  c  7.) 
This  seems  to  have  rendered  silk  so  common  that  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centory  a 
thousand  citizens  of  Genoa  appeared  in  one  procession  clad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a 
production  of  the  East.  Some  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  were  brought  from  Ada ;  and  tbe  first 
attempt  to  cultivate  them  in  Sicily  was  made  about  tne  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Frtaa 
thence  they  were  transplanted  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  From  Spain  they  were 
earned  to  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Isles,  and  at  length  into  tbe  New  World.  Ludovioo  Quio- 
dardini,  in  enumerating  the  goods  imported  into  Antwerp  about  the  year  1500,  mentions  the 
sugar  which  they  received  from  Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  considerable  article.  He  describes 
that  sugar  as  the  product  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands.  (Descritt.  de'  Paeai  Bassi. 
pp.  180,  181.)  The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  before  that  time ;  bot  the 
cultivation  of  it  was  not  so  improved  or  so  extensive  as  to  famish  an  article  of  much  con- 
sequence in  commerce.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  though  sugar  was  not  raised  in  such  quantities  or 
employed  for  so  many  purposes  as  to  become  one  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  article  in  the  commeroe  of  the  Italian  states. 

These  various  commodities  with  which  the  Italians  furnished  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
procured  them  a  fevourable  reception  in  every  kingdom.  They  were  established  in  France  in 
the  thirteenth  century  with  most  extensive  immunities.  They  not  only  obtained  eveiy  indul- 
gence fovourable  to  their  commerce,  but  personal  rights  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them 
which  the  natives  of  the  kingdom  did  not  enJoy.    (Otdon.,  tom.  iv.  p.  668.)    Bj  a  q>ecial  pro- 


viso they  were  exempted  from  the  droit  d'aubaine.  (Ibid.,  p.  670.)  As  the  Lranbards  (a 
name  frequently  given  to  all  Italian  merchants  In  many  parts  of  Europe)  engrossed  the  trade 
of  every  kingdom  in  which  they  settled,  they  became  masters  ot  its  caah.    Mon^,  of  coarse. 


was  in  their  hands  not  only  a  sign  of  the  value  of  other  commoditiea,  but  became  an  ol^ect  of 
commerce  itself.  They  dealt  largelv  as  bankers.  In  an  ordinance,  a.d.  1296,  we  find  tfaem 
etjled  mercatorti  and  camp»ort».  They  carried  on  this  as  Tf  ell  as  other  branches  of  tbeir  com- 
merce with  somewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  is  natural  to  monopolizers  who  are  not 
restrained  by  tbe  competition  of  rival  traders.  An  absurd  opinion  which  prevailed  in  tbe 
Middle  Ages  was,  however,  in  some  measure  tbe  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  may 
be  pleaded  in  apology  for  them.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage  unless  tbe  pefsoos 
who  lend  a  sum  of  money  are  allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  it,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  risk  which  they  run  In  permitting  another  to  traffic  with  their  stock.  This  promium  is 
fixed  by  law  in  all  commercial  countries,  and  is  <»lled  the  legal  interest  of  money.  Bot  tbe 
lathers  of  the  Church  had  preposterously  applied  the  prohibitions  of  usury  in  Scripture  to  tbe 
payment  of  legal  Interest,  and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  Aristotle, 
whose  sentiments  they  followed  implicitly  and  without  examination,  adopted  tbe  same  error, 
and  enforced  it.  (Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  tbe  Laws  of  England,  vol.  IL  p.  466.)  Thus 
the  Lombards  fotmd  themselves  engaged  in  a  traffic  which  was  everywhere  deemed  criminal 
and  odious.  They  were  liable  to  punishment  if  detected.  They  were  not  satisfied,  therefore, 
with  that  moderate  premium  which  they  might  have  claimed  if  their  ^trade  had  been  open  and 
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ftutboriied  bj  law.  They  exacted  a  sum  proportiooal  to  the  danger  and  in&my  of  a  dfacovexy. 
Aooordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  twenty  per  cent,  fur  the  use  of 
money  In  ue  thirteenth  century.  (Murat.»  Antla.  lul.,  vol.  f.  p.  893.)  About  the  beginning 
of  that  century  the  countess  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  her 
husband's  ransom.  She  procured  the  sum  requisite  either  from  Italian  merchants  or  from 
Jews.  The  lowest  interest  which  she  paid  to  them  was  above  twentv  per  cent.,  and  some  of 
them  exacted  near  thirty.  (Martene  and  Durand.,  Thfsaur.  Anecdotorum,  vol.  1.  p.  886.) 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  a.d.  1311,  Philip  IV.  fixed  tbe  interest  which  mig^  be  legally 
exacted  in;the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  twenty  per  cent.  (Ordon.,  tom.  i.  p.  484.)  The  Interest 
ct  money  hi  Aragon  was  somewhat  lower.  James  I.,  a.d.  1243,  fixed  it  by  law  at  eighteen  per 
cent.  (Petr.  de  Marca,  Marca^  slve  Umes  Hi«pan.,  App.,  1433.)  As  late  as  tbe  year  1490,  it 
mppemn  that  the  interest  of  money  in  Placentia  was  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  cent.  This  is  the 
more  extraordinary  because  at  tliat  time  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  states  was  become  con- 
siderable. (Memorie  storiche  de  Piaoenza,  tom.  vUi.  p.  104,  Piac.,  1760.)  It  appejirs  tnna 
Lud.  Guiociardini  that  Ch«rles  V.  bad  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries  at  twelve  per  cent.,  and  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  about  the  year  1660,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  exact  more  than  that  sum.  He  complains  of  this  as  exorbitant,  and  points  out 
its  bad  eflects  both  on  i^culture  and  commerce.  (Descritt.  de'  Paesl  Bassi,  p.  172.)  This 
high  interest  of  money  is  alone  a  proof  that  the  profits  on  commerce  were  exorbitant,  and  that 
It  was  not  carried  on  to  great  extent.  The  LomlMtrds  were  likewise  established  in  Enaland  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  considerable  street  in  the  dty  of  London  still  bears  their  name. 

banlcers. 

other 

quoted.^   "But  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  commodities  was  at 

Bruges.  Navigation  was  then  so  imperfect  that  to  sail  flrom  any  port  In  the  Baltic  and  to 
return  again  was  a  voyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  one  summer.  For  that  reascm,  a 
magazine  or  storehouse,  half-way  between  the  commercial  cities  in  the  North  and  those  in 
Italy,  became  necessary.  Bruges  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most  convenient  station.  Tliat 
choice  introduced  vast  wealth  into  the  Low  Countries.  Bruses  was  at  once  the  staple  for 
English  wool,  for  the  woollen  and  linen  mannfkctures  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  naval  stores 
and  other  bulky  commodities  of  the  North,  and  for  the  Indian  conmiodities  as  well  as  domestic 
productions  imported  by  the  lulian  states.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  in  Indian  gocds  with 
Venice  alone  appetfs  firom  one  fSict.  In  the  year  1318  five  Venetian  galeasses  Uden  with 
Indian  commodities  arrived  at  Bruges  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  These 
galeasses  were  vessels  of  very  considerable  burden.  (L.  Gnlc,  Descritt.  de'  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  174.) 
Bruges  was  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Many  prooft  of  this  occur  in  the  historians 
and  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  But,  hittead  of  multiplying  quotations, 
I  shall  refor  my  readers  to  Anderson,  vol.  i.  pp.  12, 137,  213,  246,  etc.  The  nature  of  this  work 
prevents  me  fnom  entering  into  any  more  minute  detail,  but  there  are  some  detached  facts 
vhicb  give  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  commercial  states.  The 
duke  of  Brabant  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England, 
A.D.  1339,  and  gave  her  a  portion  which  we  may  reckon  to  be  of  equal  value  with  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  (Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  v.  p.  lis.)  John  Galeazzo 
Visoontl,  duke  of  Milan,  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  Edward's  third  son.  a.d.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion  equal  to  two  hundred 
thotuand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  (Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  vl.  p.  647.p  These  exorbitant 
sums,  BO  ur  exceeding  what  was  then  granted  by  the  most  powerful  monarcns,  and  which  appear 
extrsfordinary  even  in  the  present  age,  when  tbe  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  much  increased,  must 
have  arisen  firom  the  riches  which  flowed  into  those  countries  from  their  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive comnoerce.  The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  on  the  Baltic  Sea  seems  to 
have  been  the  lierring-fishery,— the  shoals  of  herrings  frequenting  at  that  time  tbe  coasts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  in  the  same  manner  as  tbey  now  resort  to  the  British  coasts.  Tbe  effects 
of  this  fishery  are  thus  described  by  an  author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Danes  says  he, 
who  were  formerly  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  in  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine 
linen.  For  they  aboimd  with  wealth  fiowing  fh>m  their  annual  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Scbonen ; 
so  that  all  nations  resort  to  them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  commodities,  that 
tbey  may  purchase  herrings,  which  the  Divine  boun^  bestows  upon  them.  Amoldus  Lube- 
censls,  ap.  Conring.,  de  Urbib.  German.,  ^  87. 

Tbe  Uanseatic  League  is  the  most  powerful  commercial  confederacy  known  in  history.  Its 
origin  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  objects  of  its  union,  are  described  bj 
Knipschildt,  TracUtus  Historico-Polltlco-Juridicus  de  Juribus  Civiut.  Imper.,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
Anderson  has  mentioned  tbe  chief  facts  with  respect  to  their  commercial  progress,  the  extent 
<tf  tbe  privileges  which  tbey  obtained  in  different  countries,  their  successful  wars  wi:h  several 
monarcns,  aa  well  as  the  spirit  and  zeal  with  which  they  contended  for  those  liberties  and  rights 
without  which  it  is  impomible  to  carry  on  commerce  to  advantage.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  a 
society  of  merchants  attentive  only  to  commercial  objects  could  not  fail  of  diffusing  new 
and  more  liberal  ideas  concerning  Justice  and  order  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  tbey 
settled. 
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In  England  the  progreas  of  oommeroewas  extremely  slow;  and  the  causeeof  thisareobvlom. 
Durinff  tLe  Saxon  HepUrchy,  England,  split  into  many  petty  kingdoms,  which  were  perpetually 
at  vaiiuice  wltb  each  other,  exposed  to  the  fierce  incuruons  of  t£e  Danes  and  other  Korthem 
pirates,  and  sunk  in  barbarity  and  ignorance,  was  in  no  condition  to  cultivate  commerce  or  to 
pursue  any  system  of  useful  and  soluUry  policy.  When  a  better  prospect  benui  to  open,  l^ 
the  union  uf  the  kingdom  under  one  monarch,  the  Norman  conquest  took  place.  This  occasioned 
such  a  violent  shock,  as  well  as  such  a  sudden  and  total  revolution  of  property,  that  the  nation 
did  not  recover  from  it  during  several  reigns.  By  the  time  that  the  constitution  began  to 
acquhre  some  subility,  and  the  English  had  so  incorporated  with  their  conquerors  as  to  become 
one  people,  the  nation  engaged  with  no  less  ardour  tnan  imprudence  in  support  of  the  preten- 
sions of  their  sovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  its  vigour  and  genios  in  its 
wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  kingdom.  When,  by  ill  success  and  repeated  disappointments,  a 
period  was  at  last  put  to  this  fJeital  frenzy,  and  the  nation,  beginning  to  enjoy  some  repose,  had 
leisure  to  breathe  and  to  gather  new  strength,  the  destructive  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  broke  out,  and  involved  ^e  kingdom  in  the  worst  of  all  caLunities.  Thus, 
besides  the  common  obstructions  of  commerce  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment and  the  state  of  manners  during  the  Middle  Ages,  its  progress  in  England  was  retarded  by 
peciUiar  causes.  Such  a  succession  of  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit  was  sufficient  to 
have  checked  its  growth  although  every  other  circumstance  had  favoured  ft.  The  English  were 
accordingly  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves  of  those  commercial 
advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
all  the  wool  of  Eiigl&nd,  except  a  raudl  a  uantity  wrought  Into  coarse  cloths  for  home  consump- 
tion, was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or  Lombards  and  manufactured  by  them.  Though  Edward, 
▲.D.  1326,  b^an  to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  England,  it  was  long  before 
the  English  were  capable  of  fabricating  cloth  for  foreign  markets,  and  the  export  of  unwroughk 
wool  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their  commerce.  (Anderson,  passim.)  AU  foreign 
commodities  were  brought  into  England  by  the  Lombards  or  Banseatic  merchants.  The  EngUah 
ports  wore  frequented  by  ships  both  fh>m  the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  and  they  tamely 
allowed  foreigners  to  reap  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  supply  of  their  wants.  The  fint 
commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record  is  that  with  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  jl.d.  1217. 
(Anders.,  vol.  i.  p.  108.)  But  the  English  did  not  venture  to  trade  In  their  own  ships  to  the 
Baltic  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  (Ibid.,  p.  151.)  It  was  after  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  before  they  sent  any  ship  into  the  Mediterranean.  (Ibid.,  p.  177^  ^or  was  it 
long  before  this  period  that  their  vessels  began  to  visit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  I^>rtugal.  But 
though  I  have  pointed  out  the  slow  progress  of  the  English  commerce  as  a  fact  little  attended 
to,  and  yet  meriting  consideration,  the  concourse  of  foreigners  to  the  ports  of  England,  together 
with  the  communication  among  all  the  different  countries  in  Europe,  which  went  on  increaslnK 
ttam  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  sufficient  to  Justify  all  the  observations  and 
reasonings  in  the  text  concerning  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  state  of  manners  and  of 
society. 

Note  XXXI.— Sect  IIL  p.  71. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  justiza  was  appointed. 
Among  the  claims  of  the  Junto  or  union  formed  against  James  L,  a.d.  1264,  this  was  one :  that 
the  king  should  not  nominate  any  person  to  be  Justiza  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of 
the  ricot  hombres^  or  nobles.  (Zarita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  vol.  i.  p.  180.)  But  the  king,  in  his 
answer  to  their  remonstrance,  asserts  "  that  it  was  established  by  immemorial  practice,  and  was 
oomformable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative,  should 
name  the  tustiza."  (Zurita,  ibid.,  181 ;  Blanca,  656.)  From  another  passage  in  Zurita,  it 
appears  that  while  the  Aragonese  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  union^  i.e.,  the  power  of  confede- 
rating against  ^eir  sovereign  as  often  as  they  conceived  that  he  had  violated  any  of  their  rights 
and  Immunities,  the  Justlia  was  not  only  nominated  by  the  king,  but  held  his  office  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  Nor  was  this  practice  attended  with  any  bad  effects,  as  the  privilege  of  the 
union  was  a  sufficient  and  effectual  check  to  any  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  when 
the  privilege  of  the  union  was  abolished  as  dangerous  to  the  order  and  peace  of  society,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Justiza  should  continue  In  office  during  life.  Several  kings,  however,  attempted 
to  remove  Justizas  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  sometimes  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
In  order  to  guard  against  tliis  encroachment,  which  would  have  destroved  the  intention  of  the 
institution  and  h^ve  rendered  the  Justiza  the  dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the 
guardian  of  the  pe<iple,  a  law  was  enacted  in  the  cortes,  A.n.  1442,  ordaining  that  the  JnsUza 
should  continue  in  office  during  life,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  It  unless  by  the  authority 
of  the  cortes.  (Fueros  y  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  lib.  I.  p.  22.)  By  former  laws,  the 
person  of  the  Justiza  hod  been  declared  sacred,  and  he  was  responsible  only  to  the  cortes. 
(Ibid.,  p.  15,  b.)  Zurita  and  Blanca,  who  both  published  their  hUtories  while  the  justiza  of 
Aragon  retained  the  full  exercise  of  his  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  have  neglected  to  explain 
several  circumstances  wiih  regard  to  the  office  of  that  respecUble  magistrate,  becau.se  they 
jMldrossed  their  works  to  their  countrymen,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  every  paiticnlar 
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eoDoeming  tbe  ftmciioiw  of  ft  Judge  to  whom  they  looked  ap  as  to  the  gnftrdlan  of  their 
libertiee.  It  ia  vain  to  oonralt  the  later  historians  of  Spain  about  any  point  with  respect 
to  whkh  the  excellent  historians  whom  I  have  named  are  silent.  The  ancient  constitntion  of 
their  oonntry  was  OTertnmed,  and  despotism  established  on  the  rain  of  its  liberties,  when  tlie 
writera  of  this  and  the  preceding  century  composed  their  histories,  and  on  Uiat  account  they 
had  little  curiosity  to  Icnow  the  nature  of  those  institutions  to  which  their  ancestors  owed  the 
eivJiqrmeDt  of  Areedom,  or  they  were  afraid  to  describe  them  with  much  accuracy.  The  spirit 
with  which  Mariana,  his  oontinufttor  Miniana,  uid  Ferreras,  write  their  histories,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  two  historians  of  Aragon  firom  whom  I  have  taken  my  account  of  the  constitution 
of  that  kingdom. 

Two  circumstances  concerning  the  Justiza,  besides  those  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text, 
are  worthy  of  observation.  1.  None  of  the  ricos  kombntt  or  noblemen  of  the  first  order,  could 
be  appointed  Justisa.  He  was  taken  out  of  the  second  class  of  cavoZieros,  who  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  of  the  same  condition  or  rank  with  gentlemen  or  commoners  in  Great  Britain. 
(Fneros  y  Obeervandas  del  Beyno,  etc.,  lib.  i.  p.  31,  b.)  The  reason  was,  by  the  laws  of  Aragon 
the  rieof  kombret  were  not  subjeict  to  <»pital  punishment ;  but,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  liberty  that  the  Justisa  should  be  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  it  was  a  powerful  restraint  upon  him  to  Icnow  that  he  was  liable 
to  be  punished  c^>itaUy.  (Blanca,  pp.  657,  766 ;  Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  229 ;  Fueros  y  Observan- 
das,  lib.  ix.  pp.  182,  b»  183.)  It  appears,  too,  from  many  passages  in  Zurita  that  the  Justiza 
was  appointed  to  check  the  domineering  and  oppressive  spirit  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  to  set 
bounds  to  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  therefore  he  was  chosen  from  an  order  of  citizens 
equally  interested  In  opposing  both. 

2.  A  magistrate  possessed  of  such  vast  powers  as  the  Justiza  might  hftve  exercised  them  In  ft 
manner  pernicious  to  the  state  if  he  himself  had  been  subject  to  no  control.  A  constitutional 
remedy  wfts  on  that  account  provided  against  this  danger.  Seventeen  persons  were  chosen  by 
lot  in  each  meeting  of  the  cortes.  These  formed  a  tribunal  called  the  court  of  inquisition  into 
tbe  aOot  of  Justiza.  This  court  met  at  three  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Every  person  had 
liberty  of  complaining  to  it  of  any  iniquity  or  neglect  of  duty  In  the  Justiza,  or  in  the  inferior 
■  The  J •  •    ■  -      .   - 


Judges  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  Justiza  and  his  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  their 
oondoct.  The  members  of  the  court  passed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  might  punish  by  degra- 
dfttion,  confiscation  of  goods,  or  even  with  death.  The  law  which  erected  this  court  and  regn- 
lated  the  form  of  its  procedure  was  enacted  a.d.  1461.  (Zurita,  Anales,  iv.  102 ;  Blanca, 
Comment.  Ber.  Aragon.,  770.)  Previous  to  this  period,  inquiry  was  made  into  the  conduct  oi 
the  Justiza,  though  not  with  the  same  formality.  He  was,  from  the  first  institution  of  the 
<rfBce,  sut^ect  to  the  review  of  the  cortes.  The  constant  dread  of  such  an  impartial  and  severe 
inqniiy  into  his  behaviour  was  a  powerfril  motive  to  the  vigilant  and  fkithfal  discharge  of  his 
du:^.  A  remarkable  insUnce  of  the  authority  of  the  Justiza  when  opposed  to  that  of  the  king 
occurs  in  the  year  1386.  By  the  constitution  of  Aragon,  the  eldest  son  or  heir-apparent  of  the 
crown  possessed  considerable  power  and  Jurisdiction  in  the  Idngdom.  (Fueros  y  Observandas 
del  R^no  de  Aragon,  lib.  L  p.  16.)  Peter  IV.,  instigated  by  a  second  wife,  attempted  to  de- 
prive his  son  of  this,  and  enjoined  his  subjects  to  yield  him  no  obedience.  The  prince  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  Justiza,  **the  safeguard  and  defence."  says  Zurita,  **  against  all  violence 
and  oppitflsion."  The  Justiza  granted  him  the /irma  de  deneho^  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
upon  his  giving  surety  to  appear  in  Judgment  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  any  immunity  or 
privilege  which  he  possessed,  but  in  conseauence  of  a  legal  trial  before  the  Justiza  and  of  a 
sentcnoe  pronounced  bv  him.  This  was  published  throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  proclamation  in  contradiction  to  this  which  had  been  issued  by  the  king,  the  prince 
continued  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  rights,  and  his  authority  was  imiversally  recognized.  Zurita, 
Anales  de  Aragon,  tom.  ii.  p.  385. 

Note  XXXII.-Sect.  Ill  p.  71. 

I  have  been  induced,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  respectable  authors,  to  mention 
this  as  tbe  constitutional  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  tbe  Aragonese  took  to  their  sove- 
rstgns.  I  most  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  have  not  found  this  singular  oath  in  any  Spanish 
author  whom  I  have  had  an  opporttmity  of  consulting.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Zurita,  nor 
BhMKa,  nor  Anensola,  nor  Sayas,  who  were  all  historiographers  appointed  by  the  cortes  of 
Ara«on  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom.  All  these  writers  possess  a  merit  which  is 
rery  rare  among  historians.  They  are  extremely  accurate  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  laws 
and  ODiistitutton  of  their  country.  Their  silence  with  respect  to  this  creates  some  suspidon 
eonc«mtng  the  genuineness  of  the  oath.  But  as  it  is  mentioned  by  so  many  authors,  who  pro- 
dace  the  andent  Spanish  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  is  probable  thai  they  have  taken  It 
from  some  writer  of  credit  whose  works  have  not  fallen  into  my  hands.  The  spirit  of  the  oath 
fia  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  tbe  Aragonese  constitution.  Since  the  publication  of  • 
the  first  edition,  the  learned  M.  Totze,  Professor  of  History  at  Batzow,  in  the  duchy  of  Meek- 
lenbqrg,  has  been  so  good  as  to  point  out  to  me  a  Spanish  author  of  great  authority  who  has 
pablidied  the  wocds  of  this  oath.    It  is  Antonio  Peres,  a  native  of  Aragon,  secretary  to  Philip 
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IL  The  words  of  the  oth  axt,  **  Noe  que  valemoa  tonto  como  vot,  o>  haiirmnt  imcgtro  rey  y 
sefior,  con  Ui  que  noe  giurdeys  noeetroe  faeroe  y  liberudee,  y  ai  No,  ^o."  Lea  Oteae  y  Edep 
denes  de  Ant.  Ferez,  8vo,  por  Jneo  de  U  Plencfae,  1631,  p.  143. 

The  prlvilt^e  of  union  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  and  alluded  to  in  Uie 
text  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  which  could  take  place  in  *  regular  govemment,  and 
the  oeth  that  1  have  quoted  expresses  nothing  more  than  tliis  oonsUtutionAl  fvlTilege  entitled 
the  Aragonese  to  perform.  If  the  Idng  or  his  ministers  vioUied  any  of  the  laws  or  immunities 
of  the  Aragonese,  and  did  not  grant  immediate  redress  in  consequence  dt  their  repreeentatkns 
and  remon»trances»  the  nohles  of  the  first  rank,  or  rieos  hombre*  de  natura,  y  de  Metnodo.  the 
equestrian  order,  or  the  nobility  nf  the  second  class,  called  kidalgoi  y  ir^aticioRes,  iogetlwr 
with  the  magistrates  of  cities,  might,  either  in  the  oortes  or  in  a  voluntary  assembly,  Jofai  in 
union,  and,  binding  themselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  exchange  of  hostages  to  be  althftil  te 
each  other,  they  might  require  the  king,  in  the  name  and  by  the  anthority  of  this  body  oarpD> 
rate,  to  grant  them  redress.  If  the  king  refused  to  comply  with  their  request,  or  took  anna  in 
order  to  oppose  Uiem,  UMy  might,  in  virtue  of  the  pxivilege  of  union,  instantly  withdraw  their 
allegiance  uom  the  king,  refhse  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  proceed  to  dect 
another  monarch ;  nor  did  they  incur  any  guUt  or  become  liable  to  any  proeecutioD  on  that 
account.  (Blanca,  Com.  Ber.  Arag.,  6<i,  6ft9.)  This  union  did  not  resemble  the  confedcndes 
in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  a  constitutional  association,  hi  which  legal  privileges  wen 
ve^ed,  which  issued  its  msndstes  under  a  common  seal,  and  proceeded  in  all  its  operations  fay 
regular  and  ascertained  forms.  This  dangerous  ri|^t  was  not  only  claimed,  but  exercised,  la 
the  year  1237  the  Aragonese  formed  a  union  in  opposition  to  Alfonso  IIL,  and  obUged  that 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  ratify  a  privilege  so  fatal  to  the  poiwer  of 
the  crown.  (Zurlta,  Anales,  torn.  i.  p.  323.)  In  the  year  1347  a  union  was  fonMd  against 
Peter  IV.  with  equal  success,  and  a  new  raUflcatlon  of  the  privilege  was  extorted.  (Zurita,  tarn. 
ii.  p.  202.)  But  koon  after,  the  king  having  defeated  the  leaders  of  the  union  in  baUle,  the  privi- 
lege of  unkm  wa»  finally  abrogated  in  the  oortes,  and  all  the  laws  or  records  whkh  ooottlMd 
any  confirmation  of  it  were  cancelled  or  destroyed.  The  king,  in  presence  of  the  cortcsi,  calleil 
for  the  act  whereby  he  had  ratifi^  the  union,  and,  having  wounded  Ma  hand  with  Itis  ponianl; 
he  held  it  above  the  record.  **That  privilege,"  says  he,  •*  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  ktng- 
dom,  and  so  injurious  to  royalty,  should  be  effaced  with  the  blood  of  a  king."  (Zurita,  tom.fi. 
p.  229.)  The  law  «bolishing  the  union  is  published,  Fueros  y  Observancias,  lib.  ix.  p.  178. 
nom  that  period  the  Justisa  became  the  coostttadonal  guardian  of  public  liber^,  and  his 
power  and  Jurisdiction  occasioned  none  of  those  violrat  convulsions  which  the  tomnltiiary 
privilege  of  the  union  was  apt  to  produce.  The  constitution  of  Aragoo,  however,  still  re- 
mained extremely  fkee.  One  source  of  this  liberty  arose  from  the  early  admission  ot  the 
representatives  of  dties  into  the  cortes.  It  seems  probable  from  Zurtta  that  burgesses  were 
constituent  members  of  the  oortes  fh>m  its  first  institution.  He  mentions  a  meeting  of  certes, 
AJ>.  1133,  in  which  the  proeuradarti  de  Uu  ciwdades  y  vUUu  were  present.  (Tom.  i.  p.  61.) 
This  is  the  constitutional  language  in  which  their  presence  is  declared  in  the  oortes,  alter  the 
teumals  of  that  court  were  regularly  kept.  It  is  probable  that  an  historian  so  accurate  as 
Znrita  would  not  have  used  these  wocds  if  he  had  not  taken  them  fkom  some  authentic  record. 
It  was  more  than  a  century  after  this  period  bdbre  the  representatives  of  dties  formed  a  coo- 
stituent  part  in  the  supreme  assemblies  of  the  other  European  nations.  The  free  spirit  of 
the  Aragonese  government  is  conspicuous  in  many  particulars.  The  cortes  not  only  opposed 
the  attempts  of  their  kings  to  increase  their  revenue  or  to  extend  their  prerogative,  but  they 
claimed  nuts  and  exercised  powers  whkh  will  ^pear  extraordinary  even  in  a  country  accus- 
tomed to  toe  enijoyment  of  liberty.  In  the  year  1288  the  cortes  claimed  the  privilege  of  naming 
the  members  of  the  king's  council  and  the  odnoers  of  his  household,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained 
it  for  some  time.  (Znrita,  tom.  i.  pp.  303,  307.)  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  c(Htee  to  name  the 
officers  who  commanded  the  troops  raised  by  their  authority.  This  seems  to  be  evident  trom  a 
pasBSffe  in  Zurita.  When  the  cortes,  in  the  year  1603,  raised  a  body  of  troops  to  be  employed 
,  in  Italy,  it  passed  an  act  empoH-aing  the  king  to  name  the  officers  who  should  command  than 
XZurita,  tom.  v.  p.  374) ;  which  plainly  impliee  that  without  this  warrant  it  did  not  bdoi^  to 
him  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative.  In  the  Fueros  y  Observandas  del  Beyno  de  Aragoo,  two 
general  declarations  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Aragonese  are  published,— the  one  in  the 
reign  of  Pedro  I.,  a.d.  1283,  and  the  other  in  that  of  James  IL,  a.d.  1326.  They  are  off  sodi  a 
length  that  I  csnnot  insert  them ;  but  it  Is  evident  firom  these  that  not  only  the  prtrilesea  off 
the  nobility,  but  the  rights  of  the  people,  personal  as  well  as  political,  were  at  that  period  waan  • 
extensive  and  better  understood  than  In  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  (Lib.  i.  pp.  7,  •.)  The  oath 
Vy  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rights  and  liberties  of  we  people  waa  vciy 
solemn,  (ibid ,  p.  14,  b,  and  p.  16.)  The  cortes  of  Aragon  discovered  not  >OQly  the  Je^tousj 
and  vigilance  which  are  peculiar  to  free  states,  in  guarding  the  essential  parts  of  the  '*vntM*"- 
tlon,  but  they  were  scrupulously  attentive  to  observe  the  most  minute  forms  and  cereasonles 
to  which  thev  wt-re  accustomed.  According  to  the  established  laws  and  customs  off  AragoB,  vo 
Ibreigner  had  liberty  to  enter  the  hall  in  which  the  cortes  assembled.  Ferdinand,  In  the  year 
1481,  appointed  bis  oueen,  Isabella,  regent  of  the  kingriom  while  be  was  absent  duriM  tbs 
course  of  the  campaign.    The  law  required  that  a  regent  should  take  the  oath  of  Mattr  te" 
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picfSDce  of  the  cortes ;  bat,  as  iBabelkt  was  a  foreigner,  before  she  oonld  be  a^nitted  Uie  oortct 

tbovghfc it  neoeeeaiy  to  pase  an  act  aatborizing  the  aei^eant- " ^^-  "        ""^    *^  " 

and  to  allow  ber  to  eoter ;  **6o  attentive  were  tbey,"  sava 


tboagiit  it  neoeeeaiy  to  paae  an  act  aatborizing  the  aei^eant-porter  to  open  the  door  of  the  hall 
and  to  allow  ber  to  eoter ;  **6o  attentive  were  they,"  sava  Znrlta,  **  to  obaerve  their  laws  and 
fijrms,  even  audi  as  may  seem  the  most  minute."    Tom.  iv.  p.  313. 


The  Araoonese  were  no  less  soUdtoos  to  secure  the  personal  rights  of  individuals  than  to 
naliitain  the  fteedom  of  the  constitnti<m ;  and  the  spirit  of  their  statutes  with  respect  to  both 
was  equally  libera].  Two  facts  relative  to  this  matter  merit  observation.  By  an  express 
itatQie  in  the  year  1335  it  was  declared  to  be  unlawtttl  to  put  any  native  Aragonese  to  the 
torture.  If  he  oould  not  be  convicted  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  he  was  instantlv  absolved. 
(Znrtta,  torn.  ii.  p.  6U.)  ZurlU  records  the  regulation  with  the  satisfaction  natural  to  an  his- 
torian when  he  contemplates  the  humanity  of  his  countrymen.  He  compares  the  laws  of 
Arano  to  those  of  Rome,  as  both  exempted  dtisens  and  freemen  from  such  ignominious  and 
eroei  treatment  and  had  recourse  to  it  only  In  the  trial  of  slaves.  Zurita  had  reason  to  bestow 
inch  an  oioomium  on  the  laws  of  his  country.  Torture  was  at  that  time  permitted  by  the  laws 
of  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  Even  in  England,  frvm  which  the  mild  spirit  of  legislatioa 
Ims  long  banished  It^  torture  was  not  at  that  time  anlcnown.    Observations  on  the  Statutes^ 


bis  long  0 
cUeflyttie 


more  Andent,  etc.,  p.  66. 

' the 


The  other  Cact  shows  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  the  legislature  prevailc<d  among 
the  people.  In  the  year  1485  the  religious  zeal  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  prompted  them  to 
introduce  the  Inquisition  into  Aragon.  Though  the  Aragonese  were  no  less  superstitiously 
attached  than  the  other  Spaniards  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fkith,  and  no  less  desirous  to  root  out 
the  seeds  of  error  and  of  heresv  which  the  Jews  aud  Moors  had  scattered,  yet  they  took  arms 
against  the  inquislton,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  and  long  opposed  the  establishment  of 
tfast  tribunal.  The  reaaon  which  they  gave  for  their  conduct  was  that  the  mode  of  trial  in  ths 
Inquisition  was  inconsistent  with  libertv.  The  criminal  was  not  confronted  with  the  witn«sse% 
be  was  not  acquainted  with  what  they  deposed  acainst  him,  he  was  subjected  to  torture,  and  the 
goods  of  persons  condemned  were  confiscated.    Zurita,  Anales.  torn.  Iv.  p.  841. 

The  ffarm  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  principality  of  Catalonia,  whidi 
were  anneiced  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  was  likewise  extremely  favourable  to  liberty.  The 
Valendans  ei^oyed  the  privHege  of  union  In  the  same  manner  with  the  Aragonese.  But  theiF 
had  no  magistrate  resembling  the  Justixa.  The  Catalonlans  were  no  less  Jealous  of  thefr 
liberties  than  the  two  other  nations,  and  no  less  bold  In  asserting  them.  But  it  Is  not  necessary 
lor  illustrating  the  following  history  to  enter  Into  any  ibrtber  detail  cooceming  the  pecoUaritiea 
to  the  oonstttntion  of  these  kingdoms. 

Note  XXXHI-Sect  III.  p.  72. 

'  I  have  seardied  in  vain  among  the  historians  of  Castile  for  such  Information  as  might  enable 
me  to  trace  the  pfrogress  of  laws  and  government  In  Castile,  or  to  explain  the  nature  of  Uie  con- 
ttttntkm  with  tine  same  degree  of  accuracy  wherewith  I  have  described  the  political  state  of 
Arasim.  It  is  manifiest,  not  only  from  the  historians  of  CaatUe,  but  fh>m  its  andent  laws,  par- 
ticmarly  the  Fuero  Juzro,  that  its  monarchs  were  originally  elective.  (Leyes,  2,  6,  8.)  lliey 
were  dioeen  by  the  bishops,  the  nobilUy,  and  the  people.  (Ibid.)  It  appears  frx>m  the  same 
vcDerabte  code  of  laws  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Ca^llan  nionardis  was  extremely  limited. 
Tillaldiego,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fuero  Jusgo,  produces  many  facts  and  authorities  in 
coDilrnkatlon  of  bodi  these  particulars.  Dr.  Qeddes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanish 
literature,  complains  that  he  could  find  no  author  who  gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  cortes  or 
mprane  assembly  of  the  nation,  or  who  described  the  manner  In  which  It  was  held,  or  men- 
tSobed  the  predae  number  of  members  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  It.    He  produces,  however, 

'  from  Oil  Gonzales  d'AvUa,  who  published  a  history  of  Henry  II.,  the  writ  of  summons  to  the 
town  of  Abula,  rMuii^nS  H  to  choose  representatives  to  appear  in  the  cortes  which  he  called  to 
meet  a.d.  1390.  From  Uiis  we  learn  that  prelates,  dukes,  marquises,  the  masters  of  the  three 
military  onters,  condes,  and  rtcos  honUfreSt  were  required  to  attend.  These  composed  the  bodies 
of  ecdesiastics  and  nobles,  which  formed  two  members  of  the  legislature    The  cities  which  sent 

I  members  to  that  meeting  of  the  cortes  were  forty-eight.  The  number  of  representaUves  (for 
the  dties  had  right  to  choose  more  or  fewer  according  to  their  retipective  dignity)  amouDted  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty.flve.  (Geddes,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  331.)  Zurita,  having 
occasion  to  mention  the  cortes  which  Ferdinand  held  at  Toro,  a.d.  1505,  in  order  to  secure  for 
blmself  the  government  of  OastUe  after  the  death  of  Isabella,  records,  with  his  usual  sccuracy, 
the  names  of  the  members  present,  and  of  the  dties  which  they  represented.  From  that  list  it 
aff«u«  that  only  eighteen  dties  had  deputies  In  this  assembly.  (Anales  de  Aragon,  torn.  vl. 
I^  3.)  What  was  the  occasion  of  this  great  dUferenoe  in  the  number  of  cities  represented  in 
these  two  meetings  of  the  cortes,  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

Note  XXXIV.-Sect  III.  p.  7a 

A  great  part  of  the  territory  in  Spain  was  eiwrossed  by  the  nobility.  L.  Marimeus  Sicnlns. 
^wcompossd  his  treatise  De  Rebus  Hispanim  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  gives  a  cstalogue 
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of  the  Spanish  noblUty,  together  with  the  yearly  rent  of  their  esUtes.  Acoordiog  to  his 
aoconnt,  which  be  afBrms  was  as  accnrate  as  the  nature  of  the  stil^|ect  woold  admit,  the  sum 
total  of  the  annual  revenue  of  their  lands  amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousand  ducats.  If  we  malce  allowance  for  the  great  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in  the 
fifteenth  century  from  that  which  it  now  bears,  and  consider  that  the  catalogue  of  Marinnw 
includes  only  the  tihUadott  or  nobility  whose  Ikmilies  were  distinguished  by  some  honorary 
title,  their  wealth  must  appear  very  great  (L.  Marinieus,  a;p  Schott.,  Script.  Hispan^  vol.  i. 
p.  323.)  The  commons  of  Castile,  in  their  contesta  wiUi  the  crown,  which  I  shaii  hereafter 
relate,  complain  of  the  extensive  property  of  the  nobility  as  extremely  pernicious  to  the  king- 
dom. In  one  of  their  manifestoes  they  assert  that  from  valladolid  to  St.  Jago  in  Gallda,  which 
was  a  hundred  leagues,  the  crown  did  not  posiwss  more  than  three  villages.  AU  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  nobility,  and  could  be  subjjc^ted  to  no  public  burden.  (Sandoval,  Vlda  del 
Kmpemdor  Carlos  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  422.)  It  appears  fh>m  the  testimony  of  autbocB  quoted  by 
Bovadilla  that  these  extensive  possessions  were  bestowed  upon  the  rica  Aombres,  Mdaiffo*,  and 
eavaUerot  by  the  kings  of  Cantile  in  rewand  for  the  assistance  which  they  had  received  flrom 
them  in  expelling  the  Moors.  They  likewise  obtained  by  the  fame  means  a  considerable 
influence  in  the  cities,  many  of  which  anciently  dq>ended  upon  the  noWlity.  PoUtica  part 
Corregidores,  Amb.,  1750,  fol.,  vol.  i.  pp.  440,  442. 

Note  XXXV.-^ect.  IIL  p.  74. 

I  have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  certain,  as  I  observed.  Note  XVIII.,  with  napedt  to  the 
crlgln  of  communities  or  ftee  cities  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  tliat  as  soon  as  the  cmsideTable 
towns  were  recovered  from  the  Moore  the  inhabitanta  who  fixed  their  residence  in  tliem,  being 
persons  of  distinction  and  credit,  had  all  the  privilege  of  municipal  government  and  Jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  tbem.  Many  striking  proofii  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
^nish  cities.  Hieronymus  Panlus  wrote  a  description  of  Barcelona  in  the  year  1491,  and 
oompares  the  dimensions  of  the  town  to  that  of  Naples,  and  the  elegance  of  ita  buildings,  the 
Tariety  of  ita  manufactnrcs,  and  the  extent  of  ita  commerce,  to  Florence.  (Hieroo.  Pauloa,  ap. 
Schott.,  Script.  Hisp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  844.)  MariuAUS  describes  Toledo  as  a  large  and  pf^ulous  d^. 
A  great  number  of  its  inhabitanta  were  persons  of  quality  and  of  illustmus  rank.  Ita  com- 
meroe  was  great.  It  carried  on  with  great  activity  and  success  the  manufactures  of  silk  and 
wool ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitanta  employed  in  these  two  branches  of  trade  amoimted  nearly 
to  ten  thousand.  ^Marin.,  ubi  supra,  p.  308.)  "  I  know  no  city,"  says  he,  **  that  I  would  prder 
to  Valladolid  for  elegance  and  splendour."  (Ibid.,  p.  312.)  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  ita 
populousness  fh)m  the  following  drctmistances.  The  citizens  having  taken  arms  in  the  year 
1S16  in  order  to  oppose  a  measure  concerted  hj  Cardinal  Ximenes,  they  mustered  in  the  city, 
and  in  the  territory  which  belonged  to  it,  thirty  thousand  fighting-men.  (Sandoval.  Vida  del 
Bmper.  Carlos  V.,  tom.  i.  p.  81.)  The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  towns  of  Spain  were  not 
Intended  merely  for  home  consumption ;  they  were  exported  to  foreign  countriea,  and  their 
commerce  was  a  considerable  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitanta.  The  maritime  laws  of 
Barcelona  are  the  foundation  of  mercantile  Jurisprudence  in  modem  times,  as  the  Leges 
Bliodiai  were  among  the  ancients.  All  the  commercial  states  in  Italy  adopted  these  laws  and 
regulated  their  trade  according  to  them.  (Sandi,  Storia  civile  Veneziana,  vol.  ii.  p.  866.)  It 
appeara  from  several  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France  that  the  merchanta  of  Angon  and 
Castile  were  received  on  the  same  footing  and  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  those  of 
Italy.  rOrdonnances  dee  Roys,  etc.,  tom.  u.  p.  136,  tom.  iii.  pp.  166,  604,  636.)  Cities  in  such 
a  flourishing  state  became  a  respectable  part  of  the  society,  and  were  entitled  te  a  considerable 
share  in  the  legislature.  The  magistrates  of  Barcelona  aspired  to  the  highest  honour  a  Spanidi 
subject  can  eqjov,  that  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  of  being  treated 
as  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  Otigen  de  la  Diisnidad  de  Grande  de  CastiUa,  por  Don  Aloaso 
CarUlo,  Madrid,  1667,  p.  18. 

Note  XXXVI.— Sect  IIL  p.  75. 

The  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  most  honourable  and  opulent  of  the  three  Spanish  onters, 
was  instituted  about  the  year  1170.  The  bull  of  confirmation  by  Alexander  IIL  is  dated  a.d. 
1176.  At  that  time  a  considerable  part  of  Spain  still  remained  under  sul^Jection  to  the  Moon, 
and  the  whole  country  was  much  expoeed  to  depredations  not  only  of  the  enemy,  but  of  ban- 
ditti. It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  an  institution  the  object  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  enemies 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace,  should 
be  extremely  popular  and  meH  with  general  encouragement.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the 
order  became  so  great  that,  according  to  one  historian,  the  Grand  Master  of  St.  Jago  was  the 
person  in  Spain  of  greatest  power  and  dignity  next  to  the  king.  (JEX.  Anton.  Nebrtssensia, 
ap.  S*  hott..  Script.  Uisp.,  i.  812.)  Another  historian  observes  that  the  order  possessed  every- 
thing  in  Outile  that  a  kbig  would  most  desire  to  obtain.  (Zurlta,  Anales,  v.  32.)  The  knigfata 
took  the  vows  of  obedience,  of  poverty,  and  of  coqjue&l  chastity.    By  the  fionner  thqr  vece 
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hrand  Implicitly  to  obey  the  comnunds  of  their  grand  master.  The  order  could  bring  into  the 
field  a  thousand  men-At-arma.  (£1.  Ant.  Nebriaa.,  p.  813.)  U;  aa  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
these  men-«t-arnia  were  accompanied  aa  was  usual  at  that  age,  this  was  a  formidable  body  of 
earalry.  There*  belonged  to  this  order  eighty-four  commandedes,  and  two  hundred  priories 
and  other  benefices.  (Dissertations  sur  Is  Chevslerie,  par  Hon.  de  Ste.  Marie,  p.  262.)  It  is 
ohrioos  how  formidable  to  his  sovereign  the  command  of  these  troops,  the  administration  of 
snch  revenues,  and  Uie-disposal  of  so  many  offices  must  have  rendered  a  subject.  The  other 
two  orders,  tliong^  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Jago  in  power  and  wealth,  were  nevertheless  very 
considerable  fraternities  When  the  conquest  of  Granada  deprived  the  Icnights  of  St.  Jago  of 
those  enemies  against  whom  their  zeal  was  originally  directed,  superstition  found  out  a  new 
ol^ect  in  defence  of  which  thev  «ngaged  to  employ  their  courage.  To  their  usual  oath  they 
added  the  following  clause :  **  We  do  swear  to  believe,  to  maintain,  and  to  contend  in  public 
and  private,  that  the  Virgin  IVIary,  the  Mother  of  Qod,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  th& 
itatai  of  original  sin."  This  addition  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
(Honors  de  Ste.  Marie^  Dissertations,  etc.,  p.  363.)  Nor  is  such  a  singular  engagement  pecu- 
liar to  the  order  of  St.  Jago.  The  members  of  the  second  militarv  order  in  Spain,  that  of  Cala- 
tnva,  equally  sealoui  to  employ  their  prowess  in  defence  of  the  honours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
hire  liltewiBe  professed  themselves  her  true  knights.  Their  vow,  conceived  in  terms  more 
theologicalbr  accurate  than  that  of  St.  Jago,  may  afford  some  amusement  to  an  English  reader. 
**  I  vow  to  God,  to  the  grand  master,  andf  to  yon  who  here  represent  his  person,  that  now,  and 
for  ever,  I  will  maintain  and  contend  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  con- 
cdved  without  original  sin,  and  never  incurred  the  pollution  of  it ;  but  that  in  the  moment  of 
ber  happy  conception,  and  of  the  union  of  her  soul  with  her  body,  the  Divine  grace  prevented 
SDd  preserved  ber  from  original  guilt,  by  the  merits  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  our 
Redwmer,  her  ftatnre  Son,  foreseen  in  the  Divine  counsel,  by  which  she  was  truly  redeemed, 
and  by  a  more  noble  Icind  of  redemption  than  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.  In  the  belief  of 
this  truth,  and  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  through  the  strength  of 
Almighty  God,  I  will  live  and  will  die."  (De&niciones  de  la  Orden  de  Calairava,  conforme  al 
Gbpitulo  General  en  1662,  fol.,  Madr.,  1748,  p.  153.)  Though  the  Church  of  Rome  bath 
prudently  avoided  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  ccmception,  and  the 
two  great  monastic  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  have  espoused  opposite  opinions  con- 
cerning it.  the  Spaniards  are  such  ardent  champions  for  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  that  when  the 
present  king  of  Spain  instituted  a  new  militanr  order  in  the  year  1771,  in  commemoration  of 
the  Urth  of  his  grandson,  he  put  it  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  most  Holv  Mary  in 
the  mystery  of  her  immaculate  conceptton.  (Constituciones  de  la  real  y  distingulda  Orden 
Eqiafiola  de  C^los  IIL,  p.  7.)  To  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  honour  bad 
sodi  a  resemblanoe  to  that  species  of  refined  gallantrv  which  was  the  original  ol\}ect  of  chivalry, 
tliat  the  seal  with  which  the  military  orders  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  defend  it, 
VIS  worthy  of  a  true  knight  in  those  ages  when  the  spirit  of  the  institution  subsisted  in  (bll 
rigour,  ^t  in  the  present  age  it  must  excite  some  smprise  to  see  tiie  institution  of  an  illus- 
trtoos  order  connected  with  a  doctrine  so  extravagant  and  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
Scripture. 

Note  XXXVIL-Sect.  III.  p.  76. 

I  have  firequently  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  defecU  in  police  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
occasioned  by  the  feebleness  of  government  and  the  want  of  proper  subordination  among  the 
different  ranks  of  men.  I  have  observed  in  a  former  note  that  this  greatly  interrupted  the  in- 
tercourse between  nations,  and  even  between  different  places  in  the  same  kingdom.  The  de- 
scriptions which  the  Spanish  historians  give  of  the  frequency  of  rapine,  murder,  and  every  act 
of  violence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  are  amazing,  and  present  to  us  the  idea  of  a  society 
bat  little  removed  from  the  disorder  and  turbulence  of  that  which  has  been  called  a  state  of 
nature.  (ZuriU,  Anales  de  Arag.,  1.  175 ;  Ml  Ant.  Nebrissensis,  Rer.  a  Ferdin.  GesUr.  Hist., 
*p.  Scbottam,  ii.  849.)  Though  the  excess  of  these  disorders  rendered  the  institution  of  the  tanta 
hermandad  necessarv,  sreat  care  was  taken  at  first  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  or  alarm  to  the 
nobility.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judges  of  the  hermandad  was  expressly  confined  to  crimes 
which  vtolated  the  public  peace.  All  other  offences  were  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary 
Jodges.  If  a  person  was  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  perjury,  in  any  trial  before  a  Judge  of  the 
nermandad,  he  could  not  punish  him.  but  was  obliged  to  remit  the  case  to  the  ordinary  Judge  of 
tlie  place.  (Commentaria  in  Keglas  Hispan.  Constitut.,  per  Alph.  de  Azevedo,  pars  v.  p.  223, 
etc,  (oL,  Duad,  1612.)  NotwlthsUndlng  these  restrictions,  the  barons  were  early  sensible  how 
much  the  establishment  of  the  hermandad  would  encroach  on  their  Jurisdiction.  In  Castile 
Mme  opposition  was  nude  to  the  institution ;  but  Ferdinand  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  con- 
aeotof  the  constable  to  the  introduction  of  the  hermandad  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
hia  estate  lay ;  and  by  that  means,  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  institution,  he  surmoimted 
«^rery  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way.  (vEl.  Ant.  Nebrissen.,  851.)  In  Aragon  the  nobles  com- 
l>*ned  against  it  with  great  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand,  though  he  supported  it  with  vigour,  was 
obliged  to  make  some  concessions  in  order  to  reconcile  them.  (Zurita,  Anales  de  Arag.,  iv.  356.) 
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The  power  and  revenne  of  the  hermandad  in  Gaatile  seem  to  luTe  been  very  great  Ferdinand, 
when  preparing  for  the  war  against  the  Moors  of  Granada,  required  of  the  hermandad  to  (timiah 
bim  sixteen  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  together  with  eight  thousand  men  to  conduct  them,  and 
he  obtained  what  he  demanded.  {JEL  Ant.  Nebriss..  881.)  The  hermandad  tias  been  foond  to 
be  of  so  much  use  in  preserving  peace  and  restraining  or  detecting  crimes  that  it  ia  still  con- 
tinued in  ^in ;  but,  as  it  Is  no  longer  necessary  either  for  moderating  the  power  of  the 
nobilitv  or  extending  that  of  the  crown,  the  vigour  and  authority  of  Uie  InstitaUon  HimiwiA 
gradually. 

Note  XXXVIIL-Sect  IIL  p.  77. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  antiquaries,  and  there  is  not  a  more  copious  source  of  error* 
than  to  decide  concerning  the  tn^dtutions  and  manners  of  past  ages  by  the  forma  and  ideas 
which  prevail  in  their  own  times.  The  French  lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  having  found  their  sovereigns  in  possession  of  absolute  power,  seem  to  think  it  a  dolj 
incumbent  on  than  to  maintain  that  vam  unbounded  authority  belonged  to  the  crown  in 
every  period  of  their  monarchy.  **  The  government  of  France,"  aays  M.  de  lUal,  very  gravely, 
^is  purely  monarchical  at  this  day,  as  it  was  fhnn  the  beginning.  Our  kings  were  absolnte 
originally,  as  they  are  at  present."  (Scfonoe  du  Oouvemement,  torn.  iL  p.  31.)  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  conceive  two  states  of  civil  sode^  more  unlike  to  each  other  than  that  of  the  Fk^endi 
nation  under  Clovis  and  that  tmder  Louis  XV.  It  is  evident  from  the  codes  of  laws  oT  tbe 
various  tribes  which  settled  in  Gaul  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it,  as  well  as  from  the  histoiy 
of  Qregory  of  Tours,  and  other  early  annalists,  that  among  all  these  people  the  form  of  gov«B- 
ment  was  extremely  rude  and  simple,  and  tliat  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  acquire  tHe  fost 
rudiments  of  that  order  and  police  which  are  necenary  in  extensive  societies.  The  king  or 
leader  had  the  command  of  soldiers  or  companions,  who  followed  his  standard  firom  choioe,  not 
by  constraint.  I  have  produced  the  clearest  evidence  of  this,  Note  VI.  An  event  related  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  affords  tbe  most  striking  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  eaiiy 
French  kinss  on  the  sentiments  and  inclination  of  their  people.  Clotaire  I.  having  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  in  the  year  653,  against  tbe  Saxons,  that  people,  intimidated  at  his 
approach,  sued  for  peace,  and  offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  offended  monarch.  Clotaire  was 
willing  to  close  with  what  tliey  proposed.  But  his  army  insisted  to  be  led  forth  to  battle.  The 
king  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  p^suade  them  to  accept  of  what  the  Saxons  were  ready  to 
pay.  The  Saxons,  in  order  to  soothe  them,  increased  their  original  offer.  The  kbig  renewed 
nls  solicitations ;  but  the  army,  enraged,  rushed  upon  tbe  king,  tore  bis  tent  In  irieoes,  draaged 
him  out  of  it,  and  would  have  slain  him  on  tiie  qwt,  if  he  had  not  consented  to  lead  them 
instantly  against  the  enemy. 

If  the  early  monarchs  of  France  possessed  soch  Ifanited  authority,  even  while  at  the  head  of 
their  army,  their  prerogative  during  peace  will  be  found  to  be  still  more  confined.  Thqr 
ascended  the  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but  in  consequence  of  tbe  eiecikm  of  their 
subjects.  In  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  number  of  quotatkns,  I  re£er  my  readere  to 
Hottomanni  Franco-Gallia,  cap.  vi.  p.  47,  edit.  1573,  where  they  will  find  the  fullest  proof  of 
this  ttom  Gregory  of  Tours,  Amoinus,  and  the  most  authentic  historians  of  the  Merovingian 
kings.  The  effect  of  this  election  was  not  to  invest  them  with  absolute  power.  AVliatever 
related  to  tbe  general  welfare  of  the  nation  was  submitted  to  public  deliberation,  and  determined 
by  the  suffirage  of  the  people,  in  the  annual  assemblies  called  **  les  champs  de  Mars  "  and  **  ks 
champs  de  MaL"  These  assemblies  were  called  champty  because,  according  to  tbe  custom  of  all 
the  barbarous  nations,  they  were  held  In  the  open  air.  In  some  plain  <»p8hle  of  containing  the 
vast  number  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present.  (Jo.  Jac.  Sorlierus  de  Comitiis  Veteran 
Oermanorum,  voL  L  $  19,  etc)  They  were  denominated  Champs  de  Mars  and  de  Mai,  from  the 
months  in  wtdch  they  were  lield.  Every  freeman  seems  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present  in 
these  assemblies.  (Sorberna,  ibid.,  ^  133,  etc)  Tbe  ancient  annals  of  theFranka  describe  the 
persons  who  were  present  in  the  assembly  held  a.d.  768,  in  these  words :  **  In  placito  Ing^ 
oelmensi  conveniunt  pontifices,  majores,  minores,  sacerdotes,  reguli,  duces,  comites,  pnelecti, 
«iv««.  oppidani."  (Apud  Soriw.,  $  304.)  There  everything  that  concerned  the  happiness  of 
their  country,  ss^  an  ancient  historian,  eveiything  that  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  Franks,  was 
considered  and  enjoined.  (Fredegarius,  ap.  Ihi  Cange,  Glossar.,  voc.  Campu*  Martii,)  Chlo- 
thariun  II.  describes  the  business  and  acknowledges  Uie  authority  of  these  assembliea.  **  Tbej 
are  called,"  says  he,  **that  whatever  relates  to  the  common  safety  may  be  ctmsidered  and 
resolved  by  common  deliberation;  and  whatever  they  determine,  to  that  I  will  conform." 
(Amoinus  de  Gest  Franc,  lib.  Iv.  c  I.,  ap.  Bouquet,  Recueil,  Ui.  116.)  The  sUtutory  clauses 
or  words  of  l^islative  authority  in  the  decrees  issued  in  these  assemblies  run  not  in  the  name 
of  the  king  alone.  **  We  have  treated,"  says  Childebert,  in  a  decree,  a.d.  532,  in  the  assembly 
of  March,  **  together  with  our  nobles,  concerning  some  affairs,  and  we  now  publish  the  oonclu- 
sioM,  that  it  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all."  (Childeb.  Decret,  ap.  Bouquet^  Recueil  des 
Histor.,  tom.  iv.  p.  3.)  **  We  have  agreed  together  with  our  vassals."  (lbkL,$2.)  "It  is  agreed 
in  the  assembly  in  which  we  are  all  unitnl."  (Ibid.,  §  4.)  The  Salic  laws,  tbe  most  venerable 
monument  of  FreiMfa  Jurisprudence,  were  enacted  in  the  same  manner.    **  Dictaverunt  SalJcam 
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kgem  procem  tpdus  gentis,  qnl  time  temporls  apnd  eun  erant  rectores.  Stmt  aatem  elect!  de 
pliriboB  viri  quatuor— qui  per  tree  Mallos  oonvenientes,  omnes  causaram  origfnes  eollcite  dls- 
carrendo.  tractantes  deslngalifi,  Jadicium  decreveront  hoc  modo/'  (Pnef.  Leg.  Salic.,  ap.  Bouquet, 
Arid.,  p.  123.)  **  Hoc  decretum  est  apud  regem  et  priucipes  ^U8,  et  apud  cunctum  pupulom 
diriananiiiD,  qui  intra  rMnum  Merwingomm  oonslstunt.''  (Ibid.,  p.  124.)  Nay,  ev<  n  in  Uieir 
dnners  the  kings  of  the  first  race  are  careful  to  specify  that  they  were  granted  wiih  the  consent 
cf  tbelr  Yaasals.  **  Ego  Childebertna,  rex,  una  cum  consensu  et  volnntate  Francomm,"  etc., 
A.D.  668.  (Bouquet,  ftM.,  622.)  **  Cbli>tbariu8  III.  una  cum  patribus  nostris,  episcopis,  opti- 
mtlbiia,  csterisque  palatii  noetri  mlnistris,"  a.d.  664.  (Ibid..  648.)  *'De  consensu  fldelnim 
Dostranun."  (Mably,  Obaerr.,  torn.  i.  p.  239.)  The  historians  lUcewiM?  describe  the  ftincUonn 
of  the  king  in  the  national  assemblies  in  such  terms  as  imply  that  his  authority  there  was 
extremely  nnall,  and  that  everything  depended  on  the  court  itself.  **  Ipse  rex."  says  tiie  author 
of  Aonatet  Francomm,  n>eaking  of  the  Field  of  March,  **  sedebat  in  sella  regia,  circumstwite 
exerdtu,  pnedpiebatque  is,  die  iUo.  quicquid  a  Francis  decretum  erat."  Bouquet,  Becueil,  tom. 
iL  p.  647. 

That  the  general  assemblies  exercised  supreme  lurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  with  respect 
to  all  causes  is  so  erident  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  proof.  The  trial  of  Brunehaut,  a.d.  613, 
horn  uqjost  soever  the  sentence  against  her  mav  be,  as  related  by  Fredegarius  (Cbron.,  cap.  42, 
Booquet,  ibkL,  430),  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  notorious  violence  and  iniquity  of 
the  aenlence  serve  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  Jurisdiction  which  this  assembly  possessed,  as  a 
prince  so  sanguinary  as  Clotbaire  II.  thought  the  sanction  of  its  authority  would  be  sufficient  to 
jntify  bto  ri^yrons  treatment  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  so  many  kings. 

With  respect  to  conferring  donatives  on  the  prince,  we  may  observe  that  among  nations 
whose  manners  and  political  institutions  are  simple,  the  public,  as  well  as  individuals,  having 
km  want^  they  are  UUle  acquainted  with  taxes,  and  free  undvilixed  tribes  disdain  to  submit  to 
my  stated  tmfKisition.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  of  the  Germans,  and  of  all  the  various 
people  that  issued  fh>m  that  country.  Tadtus  pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  of  German 
olgtD.  because  they  submitted  to  pay  taxes.  (De  Morib.  Germ.,  c.  43.)  And,  speaking  of 
aether  tribe  according  to  the  Ideas  prevalent  in  Germany,  he  says,  **  They  were  not  degraded 
bytbe  imposition  of  taxes."  (Ibid.,  c.  29.)  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  we 
W  conclude  that,  while  elated  with  the  consciousness  of  victory,  they  would  not  renounce  the 
Up-spirited  ideas  of  their  ancestors  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden  which  they  regarded  as 
a  bidge  of  servitude.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  and  hi»torians  Justifies  this  condu- 
«loD.  M.  de  Monteeqnieu,  in  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  chapters  of  the  thirteenth  book  of 
L'Eqiritdes  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mably,  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  247,  have 
investigated  this  fisct  with  great  attention,  and  have  proved  clearly  that  the  property  of  freemen 
UMog  the  Pranks  was  not  subject  to  any  stated  tax  ;  that  the  state  required  nothing  f^om  per- 
aoDsof  this  rank  but  military  service  at  their  own  expense  and  that  they  should  entertain  the 
Hog  in  their  hotiaes  when  be  was  upon  any  progress  through  his  dominions,  or  his  officers 
vlieD  sent  on  any  public  employment,  famishing  them  with  carriages  and  horses.  Monarchs 
nbsisted  almost  entirely  upon  the  revenues  of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  perquisites 
tfiring  fhm  the  administration  of  Justice,  together  with  a  few  small  fines  and  forfeitures 
exacted  from  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  certain  trespasses.  It  is  foreign  ftom  my  subject  to 
anoKntte  these.    The  resder  may  find  them  in  Observations  de  M.  de  Mably,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

MThen  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  freemen  to  their  sovereign  It  was  purely  volim- 
tny.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  March  or  May  it  was  the  custom  to  make  the  king  a  present 
of  Blooey,  of  horses  or  arms,  or  of  some  other  thlnR  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  and 
derived  ftom  their  ancestors  the  Germans.  **  Mos  est  dviutibus,  ultro  ac  viritim  oonferre 
prindpfbus,  vel  armentomm,  vel  frugnm,  qood  pro  honore  acceptum,  etiam  neoessitatibus 
rabrenit."  (Tacit.. de  Mor.  Germ.,  c.  15.)  These  gitl%  If  we  may  form  a  Judgment » onceming 
tbem  from  the  general  terms  in  which  they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historians,  were  con- 
querable, and  made  no  small  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  Many  passages  to  this  purpose  are 
produced  by  M.  Da  Gauge,  Dissert.  IV.  sur  Joinville,  p.  163.  Sometimes  a  conquered  people 
^edfled  the  gift  which  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  annually,  and  it  was  exacted  as  a  debt  if 
toey  failed.  (Anales  Metenses,  ap.  Dn  Cange,  ibid.,  p.  155.)  It  is  probable  that  the  first  step 
towards  taxation  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  gifts,  which  were  originally  gratuitous,  and 
to  compel  the  people  to  pay  the  sum  at  which  they  were  rated.  Still,  however,  some  memory 
of  their  original  was  preserved,  and  the  aids  granted  to  monarchs  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  £uiope 
were  termed  benevoUnees  or /res  gift*. 

The  kings  of  the  second  race  in  France  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  election  of  the 
P^Ie.  **  Pepinus  rex  plus."  says  an  author  who  wrote  a  few  years  after  the  transaction  which 
M  records.  **  per  autboritatem  papas,  et  nnctlonem  sancti  chrinnatis  et  electionem  omnium 
fnnconim  in  regnj  solio  sublimatus  est."  (Clausula  de  Pepini  Cons«>cratione,  ap.  Bouq., 
o«n»il  des  Hlstor..  tom.  v.  p.  9. )  At  the  same  time,  as  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  had  trans- 
^ned  the  crown  flrom  one  fami^  to  another,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  them  that  they  should 
^Mtotain  on  the  throne  the  fkmily  which  they  had  now  promoted :  **  at  nunquam  de  alt^rius 
'vabls  regem  in  «vo  pranumant  ellgere."  (Ibid.,  p.  10.)  This  oath  the  nation  faitbf\illy 
iBlfterable  space  of  time.    The  porterity  of  Pepin  kept  possession  of  the^ 
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throne;  bnt  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  diyiding  their  dominions  among  their  cbildien* 
princes  were  obliged  to  consult  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  Thus,  Pepin  bimaelf,  a.i>. 
<tf8,  appointed  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carlomannns,  to  reign  as  Joint  sovereigns ;  bnt  be  (Ud 
this  **  una  cunk  consensu  Franconun  et  procerum  snorum  seu  et  eplscopomm/'  before  whom  be 
laid  the  matter  in  their  general  assembly.  (Conventns  apud  Sanctum  Dionysium,  Capitular^ 
vol.  i.  p.  187.)  This  deetination  the  French  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  assembly,  which  was 
called  upon  the  death  of  Pepin ;  for,  as  Eglnbart  relates,  they  not  only  appointed  them  kings, 
but  by  their  authoritv  they  regulated  the  limits  cf  theh*  respective  territories.  ( Viu  Car.  M apd, 
ap.  Bouquet,  Recueil.  tom.  ▼.  p.  90.)  In  the  same  manner,  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  assemblies  that  any  dbtpute  which  arose  among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  faoiUy 
was  determined.  Charlemagne  recognizes  this  important  part  of  their  Jurisdiction,  and  confirms 
it,  in  his  charter  concerning  the  partition  of  his  domlni<ms ;  for  be  appoints  that,  in  case  of  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  several  competitors,  he  whom  the  people  ^Mxne 
shall  succeed  to  the  crown.    Capitular.,  yoL  i.  p.  442. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kingn,  the  assemblies  of  the  nation,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
convetUuit  nuMi^  pUxcita^  were  regularly  assembled  once  a  year  at  least,  and  freaoently  twice 
in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  the  history  of  Fiance  is  the  tn^utise  of 
Hincmarus,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  De  Ordine  Palatii.  He  died  a.d.  882,  only  sixty-eight  years 
after  Charlemagne,  and  he  relates  in  that  short  discourse  the  facts  which  were  communicated  to 
him  l^  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  From  him  we  learn  that  this 
great  monarch  never  lUled  to  hold  the  general  assembly  of  |his  subjects  ewtty  year.  **  In  quo 
placito  generalitas  universorum  majorum  tam  clericorum  quam  laloorum  coDveniebat." 
(Hincm.,  Oper.,  edit.  Slrmondi,  vol.  ii.  c.  29,  p.  211.)  In  these  assemblies  matters  which 
relt^  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  the  kingdom  were  always  discussed  before  they  entered 
upon  any  private  or  less  important  business.  (Ibid.,  c.  33,  p.  213.)  llis  immediate  aucccMocs 
imitated  his  example,  aud  transacted  no  affair  of  importance  without  the  advice  of  their  great 
council. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings  the  genius  of  the  French  government  continued  to  be  in  a 
good  measure  democratlcal.  The  nobles,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and  the  great  ofBcers  of 
the  crown  were  not  the  only  members  of  the  national  council ;  the  people,  or  the  whole  body  of 
freemen,  either  in  person  or  by  their  representatives,  bad  a  right  to  be  present  in  it.  Hincmarvi, 
in  describing  the  manner  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  ears  that  if  the  weather  was 
favourable  tbey  met  in  the  open  air;  bnt  if  otherwise,  they  had  different  apartments  allotted  to 
them ;  so  that  the  dignified  clergy  were  separated  fh>m  the  laity,  and  the  **  comites  vel  hqjus- 
modl  principes  sibimet  honorificabiliter  a  ciet^ra  mulUtudlne  segregarentur.'*  (Ibid.,  c  35. 
p.  114.)  Agobardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  thus  describes  a  national  council  in  the  year  833. 
wherein  he  was  present :  **Qui  ubique  conventus  extitit  ex  reverendlbsimisepiacopls,  et  magni- 
ficentissimls  viris  illustribus,  ooUegio  quoque  abbatum  et  comitum,  promlsciueqoe  «tatis  et 
dignitatis  populo."  The  atUra  multUudo  of  Hincmarus  is  the  same  with  the  popidut  of  Ago- 
bardus, and  both  describe  the  inferior  order  of  freemen,  the  same  who  were  afterwards  known  in 
France  by  the  name  of  the  third  estate,  and  in  England  by  the  name  of  commons.  The  pecq>le, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  higher  dignity,  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  power. 
Thus,  by  a  law,  a.d.  803,  it  Is  ordained  **  That  the  question  shall  be  put  to  the  people  with 
respect  to  every  new  law,  and  if  they  shall  agree  to  it  they  shall  confirm  it  br  their  signature.** 
•  (Cupit.,  vol.  i.  p.  394.)  There  are  two  capitularia  which  convey  to  ns  a  full  idea  of  the  part 
which  the  people  took  in  the  administration  of  government.  When  they  fell  the  weight  of  any 
grievance,  they  had  a  right  to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  One  of  these  petitions.  In 
which  tbey  desire  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms  and  from  serving  in 
person  against  the  enemy,  is  still  extant.  It  is  addressed  to  Charlemagne,  a.d.  803,  and  ex- 
pressed in  such  terms  as  could  have  been  used  only  by  men  conscious  of  liberty  and  of  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  possessed.  Tbey  conclude  with  reouiring  him  to  grant  their 
demand  if  be  wished  that  they  should  any  longer  continue  faithful  subjects  to  him.  That  great 
monarch,  instead  of  being  ofl'ended  or  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  their  petition,  rectfived  it  in 
a  most  gracious  manner,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  with  it.  But,  sensible  that 
he  himself  did  not  possess  Iq^slative  authority,  he  promises  to  lav  the  matter  before  the  next 
general  assembly,  that  such  tilings  as  were  of  common  concern  to  all  might  be  there  considered 
and  established  by  conmion  consent.  (Capitul.,  tom.  i.  pp.  405-409.)  As  the  people  by  their 
petitions  brought  matters  to  be  proposed  In  the  general  assembly,  we  learn  from  anodier 
capitulare  the  form  in  which  they  were  approved  there  and  enacted  as  laws.  The  propuaitioDB 
were  rcai  aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required  to  declare  whether  they  assented  to  them  or 
not.  They  signified  their  assent  by  crying  three  times,  **  We  are  satisfied;"  and  then  the 
capitulare  was  confirmed  by  the  snbecriptlon  of  the  monarch,  the  clergy,  and  the  diief  men  of 
the  laity.  (Capitul.,  tom.  i.  p.  627.  a.d.  822.)  It  seems  probable  from  a  capitulare  of  Carolos 
Ctilvus,  A.D.  851,  that  the  sovereign  could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  what  was  proposed  and 
esUblished  by  hid  sutjects  in  the  general  assembly.  (Tit.  ix.  ^  6 ;  CapituL,  vol.  11.  p.  47.)  It 
is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  concerning  the  legislative  power  of  the  national  assembly 
of  France  under  the  second  race,  or  concerning  Its  right  to  determine  with  regard  to  peace  and 
war.    The  imiform  style  of  the  CH>ltularia  is  an  abondant  oonflrmation  of  the  former.    The 
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reader  who  deslree  any  f^ufher  information  with  respect  to  the  latter  may  consult  Les  Orlginet 
on  ranclen  Gouvemement  de  la  France,  etc.,  torn.  iiL  p.  87,  etc.  What  has  been  said  with 
respe^  to  the  admission  of  the  people  or  their  representatives  into  the  supreme  assembly  merits 
attention,  not  only  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  French  government,  bat  on  account  of  the  lisht 
which  it  throws  upon  a  similar  question  agitated  in  England  oonceming  the  time  when  wq 
commons  became  part  of  the  legislative  body  in  that  kingdom. 

Note  XXXIX.-Sect.  IIL  p.  78. 

That  Important  change  which  the  constitution  of  France  underwent  when  the  legislative  power 
was  transferred  from  the  great  council  of  tbe  nation  to  the  king  has  been  explained  by  the 
French  antiquaries  with  less  care  than  they  bestow  in  illustrating  other  events  in  their  history. 
For  that  reason  1  have  endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  this 
memorable  revolution.  1  shall  here  add  some  particulars  which  tend  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  it.  The  Leges  Sallcae,  the  Leges  Burgundionum,  and  other  codes  published  by  the  several 
tribes  which  settled  in  Gaul  were  general  laws  extending  to  every  person,  to  every  province  and 
district  where  the  authority  of  those  tribes  was  acknowledged.  But  they  seem  to  have  become 
obsolete  \  and  the  reason  of  their  falling  into  disuse  Is  very  obvious.  Almost  the  whole  property 
of  the  oation  was  allodial  when  these  laws  were  framed.  But  when  the  feudal  institutions 
became  general,  and  gave  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  questions  peculiar  to  that  species  of 
tenure,  the  ancient  codes  were  of  no  use  in  deciding  with  regard  to  these,  because  they  could  not 
oootain  regulations  applicable  to  cases  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
plied. This  considerable  change  in  tbe  nature  of  property  made  it  necessary  to  publish  the  new 
regulations  contained  in  the  capitvlaria.  Many  of  these,  as  is  evident  from  the  perusal  of 
them,  were  public  laws  extending  to  the  whole  French  nation,  in  the  general  assembly  of  which 
they  were  enacted.  Tbe  weakness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  monarchs  of  the  second  race,  and 
the  disorder  Into  which  the  nation  was  thrown  by  the  depredations  of  the  Normans,  encouraged 
tbe  borons  to  usurp  an  independent  power  formerly  unknown  in  France.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  that  Jurisdiction  which  they  assumed  I  have  formerly  considered.  The  political  union  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  an  end.  Its  ancient  constitution  was  dissolved,  and  only  a  feudal  relation  sub- 
sisted between  the  king  and  his  vassals.  The  regal  Jurisdiction  extended  no  ftiriher  than  tbe 
domains  of  the  crown.  Under  the  last  kings  of  the  second  race  these  were  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.  Under  the  first  kings  of  the  third  race  they  comprehended  littie  more  than  the  patri- 
monial estate  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  he  annexed  to  the  crown.  Even  with  this  accession  they 
continued  to  be  of  small  extent.  (Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  ill.  p.  32.)  Many  of  the  most 
cooriderable  provinces  in  France  did  not  at  first  acknowledge  Hugh  Capet  as  a  lawful  monarch. 
There  are  still  extant  several  charters,  granted  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  with  this 
remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  dating  the  charter :  **  Deo  regnante.  rege  expectante,  regnante 
Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo  Francis  autem  contra  Jus  regnum  usurpante  Ugone  rege."  (Bouquet, 
Kecoell,  tom.  x.  p.  544.)  A  monarch  whose  titie  was  thus  openly  disputed  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  assert  the  royal  Jurisdiction  or  to  limit  that  of  the  barons. 

All  these  circumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  the  barons  to  usurp  the  rights  of  royalty  within 
tb^r  own  territories.  The  Capitularia  became  no  less  obsolete  than  the  ancient  laws ;  local 
customs  were  everywhere  introduced,  and  became  tbe  sole  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactions 
were  conducted  and  all  causes  were  tried.  The  wonderful  ignorance  which  became  general  in 
France  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  customary  law. 
Ftow  persons,  except  ecclesiastics,  could  read ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  such  illiterate 
persons  to  have  recourse  to  written  laws,  either  as  their  guide  in  business  or  their  rule  In 
administering  justice,  the  customary  law,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  preserved  by  tradition, 
univetBally  prevailed. 

During  this  period  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  seems  not  to  have  been  called,  nor  to 
have  once  exerted  its  legislative  authoritv.  Local  customs  regulated  and  decided  everything.  A 
striking  proof  of  this  occurs  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  French  Jurisprudence.  The  last  of 
tbe  Capitularia  collected  by  M.  Baluze  was  issued  in  the  year  921,  by  Charles  tbe  Simple.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  yeurs  elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  publication  of  the  first  ordinance  of  the 
kings  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  M.  Lauriire,  and  the  first  ordinance 
which  appears  to  be  an  act  of  legislation  extending  to  the  whole  kingdom  is  that  of  Philip 
An^nstua,  a.d.  1190.  (Ordon.,  tom.  i.  pp.  1, 18.)  During  that  long  period  of  two  hundred  and 
dxty-nine  years  all  transactions  were  directed  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition  was  made  to 
the  statutory  law  of  France.  The  ordinances  previous  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  contain 
reffolations  the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  king's  domains. 

Various  instances  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  the  kings  of  France  ventured  at  first  to 
exercise  legislative  authority.  M.  I'Abbc  de  Mably  produces  an  ordinance  of  Philip  Augustus, 
AJS>.  1306,  concerning  the  Jews,  who  in  that  age  were  in  some  measure  the  property  of  the  lord 
in  whose  territories  they  resided.  But  it  is  rather  a  treaty  of  the  king  with  the  countess  of 
Champagne  and  the  Compte  de  Damplerre,  than  an  act  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulations  in 
it  seem  to  be  estabUabed  not  so  much  by  bis  authority  as  by  their  consent.  (Observat.  (^ur 
I'Hist.  de  Fnmoe,  iL  p.  366.)  In  the  same  manner  an  ordinance  of  Louis  VIU.  concerning  the 
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Jews,  A.D.  1233,  !■  *  contract  between  the  king  and  his  nobles  with  respect  to  their  manner  of 
treating  that  unhappy  race  of  men.  (Ordon.«  torn.  i.  p.  47.)  The  Establissemens  of  St.  Loois, 
thongh  well  adapted  to  serve  as  general  laws  to  the  whole  kingdom,  were  not  published  aa  sacii, 
but  only  as  a  complete  code  of  customary  law,  to  be  of  authority  within  the  king's  donaaisa. 
The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  order  consnicuous  in  that  code  of  St.  Louis  procured  it  a  faToor- 
able  reception  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tne  veneration  due  to  the  virtues  and  good  intentions 
of  its  author  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  that  legislative  authority  which 
the  king  began  to  assume.  So(mi  after  the  rdgn  of  St.  Louis,  the  idea  of  the  king's  possessing 
supreme  legislative  power  became  common.  **  If,"  says  Beaumanoir,  **  the  king  makes  any 
establishment  spedaUy  for  his  own  domain,  the  barons  may  nevertheless  adhere  to  their  ancient 
customs ;  but  if  the  establishment  be  general  it  shall  be  current  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  we  ought  to  believe  that  such  establishntents  are  made  with  mature  deliberation,  and  for 
the  general  good."  (Const,  de  Beauvoiais,  c  48,  p.  265.)  Though  the  kings  of  the  third  race 
did  not  call  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  during  the  long  period  from  Hugh  Capet  to 
Philip  the  Fatr,  yet  they  seem  to  have  consulted  the  bhthc^  and  barons  who  happt'ued  to  be 
present  in  their  court,  with  respect  to  any  new  law  which  they  published.  Examples  of  this 
occur,  Ordon.,  torn.  i.  p.  3«t  5.  This  practice  seems  to  have  continued  as  late  as  Ute  reign  of 
St.  Louis,  when  the  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  was  well  ^tablisbed.  (Ordon.,  torn.  i.  p. 
68,  A.D.  1246.)  This  attention  paid  to  the  barons  facilitated  the  kings'  acquiring  such  full  pos- 
session of  the  legislative  power  as  enabled  them  afterwards  to  exercise  it  without  observing  that 
formality. 

The  assemblies  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  states-general  were  first  railed  a.d.  1902, 
and  were  held  occasionafiy  fhnn  that  period  to  the  year  1614,  since  which  time  they  have  not 
been  summoned.  These  were  very  dmerent  from  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  Frendi  nation 
under  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  race.  There  is  no  point  with  respect  to  which  tbe  French 
antiquaries  are  more  generally  agreed  than  in  maintaining  that  the  rtates-general  had  no 
snffhige  in  the  passing  of  laws  and  possessed  no  proper  legislative  Jurisdiction.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  French  history  confirms  tbi*  opinion.  The  form  of  proceeding  in  the  ststcs-gennal 
was  this.  The  king  addressed  himself  at  opening  the  meeting,  to  the  whole  body  assembled 
in  one  place,  and  laid  before  them  the  affairs  on  account  of  which  he  had  summoned  them. 
Then  the  deputies  of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third  estate,  met 
apart,  and  prepared  their  cahier,  or  memorial,  containing  their  answer  to  the  propositions  whidt 
had  been  made  to  them,  together  with  the  representations  which  they  thoufsht  proper  to  lay 
before  the  king.  These  answers  and  representations  were  considered  by  the  king  in  hu  connd), 
and  generally  gave  rise  to  an  ordinance.  These  ordinances  were  not  addressed  to  the  three 
estates  in  common.  Somethnes  the  king  addressed  an  ordinance  to  each  of  the  estate  In 
particular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates.  Sometimee  mention  is 
made  only  of  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  whidi  the  ordinance  is  addressed.  Sometimes  no 
mention  at  all  Is  made  of  the  assembly  of  estates,  which  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting 
the  law.    Preface  an  tom.  ill.  des  Oidon.,  p.  xx. 

Thus  the  states-general  had  only  the  privilege  of  advising  and  remonstrating ;  the  legislative 
antbority  resided  in  the  king  alone. 

Note  XL.— Sect.  Ill  p.  80. 

If  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  only  as  the  supreme  court  of  Instioe,  everythiog 
relative  to  its  origin  and  Jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obvious.  It  is  the  ancient  court  of  tbe  king's 
nalace,  new-modelled,  rendered  stationary,  and  Invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained 
Jurisdiction.  The  power  of  this  court  while  employed  in  this  part  of  Its  fnnctions  Is  not  tbe 
object  of  present  consideration.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  authority,  and  its  clabn  of  a  right  to  Interpose  with  respect  to  public  afialrs  and 
tbe  political  administration  of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  inquiries  attended  with  great  dlfflcnlty. 
As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  by  the  king, 
were  paid  by  him.  and  on  several  occasions  were  removed  by  him  at  pleasure  (Chronic,  scan- 
daleuse  de  Louis  XI.  chez  les  Mem.  de  Comines,  tom.  ii.  p.  61,  6dit.  de  M.  Lenglet  de  Fresnoy), 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  could  tbey  claim  any  share  in 
the  legislative  power  as  acting  In  their  name.  We  must  therefore  search  for  some  other  source 
of  this  high  privilege.  1.  The  parliament  was  originally  composed  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  kingdom.  The  peers  of  France,  ecclesiastics  of  the  nighest  order,  and  noblemen  of 
illustrious  birth,  were  members  of  it,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  coandllOTS  learned 
in  tbe  laws.  (Pasquier,  Rec^ercbes,  p.  44,  etc.,  EncyclopMlee,  tom.  xii.,  art.  J*arlement,  fp- 
3,  5.)  A  court  thus  constituted  was  properly  a  committe  of  the  states-general  of  tbe  kingdMU, 
and  was  composed  of  those  barons  and  MeJes  whom  the  kings  of  France  were  accostomfd  to 
consult  with  regard  to  every  act  of  Jurisdiction  or  legislative  authority.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  states-gen«ral,  or  during  those  periods 
when  that  assemblv  was  not  called,  to  consult  the  parliament,  to  lay  matters  of  puMic  conc^n 
before  It,  and  to  obtain  its  approbation  and  concunrence,  before  any  ordinance  was  pnbUsbed, 
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to  which  the  people  were  required  to  confonn.  2.  Under  the  eeoond  race  of  kings,  every  new 
law  was  reduced  into  proper  iorm  by  the  cb«ncellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  propoeed  by  him  to  the 
people,  and,  when  enacted,  was  committed  to  him  to  be  kept  among  the  public  records,  that 
oe  mi^t  give  authentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  demand  them.  (Hincm.,  de  Ord.  Palat., 
c  16 ;  Capitul.  Car.  Calv.,  tit.  xiv.  ^  11.  tit.  xxxiii.)  The  chancellor  presided  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris  at  Its  first  institution.  (£ncyclop4die,  torn,  iii.,  art.  Ckaiuxlter,  p.  88.J)  It  was,  there- 
fore, natural  for  the  king  to  continue  to  employ  him  in  his  ancient  functions  oi  framing,  taking 
into  his  custody,  and  publisblng  the  ordinances  which  were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Oapitularia  of  Cliarlemagne  the  following  words  are  subjoined :  **  Anno  tertio  clementissimi 
domini  noetri  Caroli  Augusti,  sub  ipso  anno,  haec  facta  Capitula  sunt,  et  consignata  Stephano 
comiti,  ut  hsec  manifesta  facerei  Pariitiis  mallo  publico,  et  illai  legere  faceret  coram  scabineis, 
quod  Ita  et  fecit,  et  omnes  in  uno  consenserunt,  quod  ipsi  voluissent  observare  usque  in  poste- 
ram,  etiam  omnes  scabinei,  episcopi,  abbates,  comites,  manu  propria  subter  signaverunt." 
(Bouquet,  Recueil,  tom.  v.  p.  663.^  Mallut  signifies  not  onlv  the  public  assembly  of  the 
UAtion,  but  the  court  of  Justice  hela  by  the  comes,  or  missus  dominicus.  SccMr^  were  the 
Judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  Judges,  in  that  court.  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  a  very  early  instance 
not  only  of  laws  being  published  in  a  court  of  Justice,  but  of  their  being  verified  or  confirmed 
by  the  subscription  of  the'Judges.  If  this  was  the  common  practice,  it  naturally  introduced  the 
verifving  of  edicts  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  But  this  coi^ecture  I  propose  with  that  diffidence 
which  I  have  felt  in  all  my  reasonings  concerning  the  laws  and  Institutions  of  foreign  nations. 
3.  This  supreme  court  of  Justice  in  France  was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  parliament, 
the  name  l^  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was  distinguished  towards  ibe  close  of 
the  second  race  of  kings ;  and  men,  both  in  reasoning  and  in  conduct,  were  wonderfully  influ- 
enced by  the  similarity  of  namm.  The  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates 
establtsbed  while  the  republican  government  subsisted  in  Rome  enabled  Augustus  and  his 
snoceseoTB  to  assume  new  powers  with  less  observation  and  greater  ease.  The  bestowing  the 
same  name  in  France  upon  two  courts  which  were  extremely  different  contributed  not  a  little 
to  confound  their  Jurisdictions  and  functions. 

All  these  circumstances  concurred  in  leading  the  kings  of  France  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  as  the  instrument  of  reconciling  the  people  to  the  exercise  of  legislative 
authority  by  the  crown.  The  French,  accustomed  to  see  all  new  laws  examined  and  authorized 
before  they  were  published,  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  performing 
this  In  the  national  assembly  or  in  a  court  appointed  bv  the  king.  But  as  that  court  was  com- 
posed of  re»pectable  members,  and  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  laws  of  their  countiy,  when 
any  new  edict  received  its  sanction,  that  was  sufficient  to  dispose  the  people  to  submit  to  it. 

when  the  practice  of  verifying  and  rtgiiUrina  the  royal  edicts  in  the  parliament  of  Paris 
became  common,  the  parliament  contended  that  this  was  necessai7  in  order  to  givo  them  legal 
antbority.  It  was  established  as  a  fundamental  maxim  in  French  Jurisprudence  that  no  law 
could  be  published  in  any  other  manner;  that  without  this  formality  no  edict  or  ordinance 
could  have  any  effect ;  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  ought  not  to  consider  it 
as  an  edict  or  ordinance,  until  it  was  verified  in  the  supreme  court  after  firee  deliberation. 
(Rocbe-flavin  des  Farlemens  de  France,  4to,  Gen.,  1621,  p.  921.)  The  parliament,  at  different 
timea,  hath,  with  great  fortitude  and  integrity,  opposed  the  will  of  their  sovereigns,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  repeated  and  peremptory  requisitions  and  commands,  hath  refused  to  verify 
and  publish  such  edicts  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppresrive  to  the  people  or  subversive  of  the  con- 
stHution  of  the  kingdom.  Roche-flavin  reckons  that  between  the  vear  1562  and  the  year  1589 
the  parliament  reitesed  to  verify  more  tban  a  hundred  edicts  of  the  kings.  (Ibid.,  926.)  Many 
instances  of  the  spirit  and  constancy  with  which  the  parliaments  of  France  opposed  p^icious 
law*  and  asserted  their  own  privileges  are  enumerated  hy  Limnttos  in  his  Kotitue  Regni  Franclse, 
lib.  L  c  9,  p.  224. 

Bot  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  maintain  and  defend  this  privilege  bore  no  proportion  to 
its  importance,  or  to  the  courage  with  which  the  members  asserted  it.  When  any  monarch  was 
determined  that  an  edict  should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  found  the  parliament  inflexibly 
resolved  not  to  verify  or  publish  it,  he  could  easily  supply  this  defect  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
regal  power.  He  repaired  to  the  parliament  in  person,  be  took  possession  of  his  seat  of  Justice, 
and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  read,  verified,  registered,  and  published  in  his  presence.  Then, 
according  to  another  maxim  of  French  law,  the  king  himself  being  present,  neither  the 
parliament  nor  any  magistrate  whatever  can  exercise  any  authority  or  perform  any  IHinction. 
**  Adveniente  principe,  cessat  magistratus."  (Roche-flavin,  ibid.,  pp.  928,  929 ;  EncydopMie, 
tom.  ix.,  art.  Lit.  de  Juitice,  p.  581.)  Roche-navin  mentions  several  instances  ot  kings  who 
actually  exerted  this  prerogative,  so  fatal  to  the  residue  of  the  rights  and  liberties  transmitted 
to  the  French  by  their  ancestors.  Pasquier  produces  some  Instances  of  the  same  kind.  (Rech., 
p.  61.)  Limnseus  enum^ates  many  other  instances ;  but  the  length  to  which  this  note  has 
swelled  prevents  me  fh>m  inserting  them  at  length,  though  they  tend  greatly  to  Illustrate  this 
important  article  in  the  French  history  (p.  246).  Thus,  by  an  exertion  of  prerogative  which, 
though  violent,  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  is  Justified  by  innumerable  precedents,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  parliament  to  limit  and  control  the  king's  legislative  authority  are  rendered 
Inaffectoal. 
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I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  constitution  or  JnrlMUction  of  an j  parliament  in  France 
bat  that  of  Paris.  All  of  them  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  moet  ancient  and  req;>ectable 
tribunal,  and  all  my  obaenrationB  concerning  it  will  apply  with  ftill  force  to  them. 

Note  XLL— Sect.  III.  p.  82. 

The  hnmillating  posture  in  which  a  great  emperor  implored  abeolution  Ib  an  event  bo  singular 
that  the  words  in  which  Gregory  himself  describes  it  merit  a  place  here,  and  convey  a  striking 
picture  of  the  arrogance  of  that  pontiff :  '•  Per  triduum,  anie  portam  caistri,  depoeito  omni  reeio 
cultu,  miserabiliter.  utpote  discalceatus,  et  laneis  indutus,  persistens,  non  prius  cum  molto 
fletn  apostolicae  miserationis  auxilium  et  coneolationem  implorari  destitic,  quam  omnes  qui  ibi 
aderant.  et  ad  quos  rumor  ille  pervenit,  ad  tantam  pietatem,  et  compassionis  misericordiam 
movit,  ut  pro  eo  multis  predbus  et  lacrymia  intert^entes,  omnes  qnidem  insolitam  nostne 
mentis  duritiem  mirarentur  ;  nonnulli  vero  in  nobis  non  apostolice  sedis  gravitatem.  sed  quasi 
tyrannic»  feritatis  crudelitatem  esse  clam£runt."  Eptst.  Gregor.,  ap.  Memorie  della  Contessa 
Matilda  da  Fran.  Mar.  Fiorentini,  Lucca,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

Note  XLIL— Sect  III.  p.  86. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  history  to  trace  the  various  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  the  peculiarities  in  its  policy  very  fully,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  add  much  by  way  of  illustration.  What  appears  to  be  of  any  importance  I  shall  range 
under  distinct  heads. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  power,  jurisdiction,  and  revenue  of  the  emperors.  A  very  Just  idea  of 
these  may  be  formed  by  attending  to  the  view  which  Pfeffel  gives  of  the  rights  of  the  emperors 
at  two  different  periods.  The  first  at  the  close  of  the  Saxon  race,  a.d.  1024.  These,  according 
to  his  enumeration,  were  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Germany  ; 
of  receiving  the  revenues  of  them  during  a  vacancy ;  of  mortmain,  or  of  succeeding  to  the  effects, 
uf  ecclesiastics  who  died  intesute.  The  rigbt  of  confirming  or  of  annullinR  the  elections  of  the 
Tbe  right  of  assembling  councils,  and  of  appointing  them  to  decide  oonoeming  the 


fairs  of  the  Church.  The  right  of  conferring  the  title  of  king  upon  their  vassals.  The  rigbt 
of  granting  vacant  fiefs.  The  right  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whether  arl^ting 
from  the  imperial  domains,  from  imposts  and  tolls,  from  gold  or  silver  mines,  from  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  Jews,  or  trom  forfeitures.  The  right  of  governing  Italy  as  its  proper  sovereigns. 
The  right  of  erecting  free  cities  and  of  esUbllshing  fairs  in  th«>m.  The  right  of  assembling  tbe 
diets  of  the  empire  and  of  fixing  the  time  of  their  duration.  The  right  of  coining  m<»iey,  and  of 
conferring  that  privilege  on  tbe  states  of  the  empire.  The  right  of  administering  both  high 
and  low  Justice  within  the  territories  of  the  different  states.  (Abrege,  p.  160.)  The  other 
period  is  at  the  extinction  of  tbe  emperors  of  the  families  of  Luxemburg  and  Bavaria,  a.d.  1437. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  imperial  prerogatives  at  that  time  were  the  right  of  conferring 
all  digiiittes  and  titles,  except  the  privilege  of  being  a  state  of  the  empire.  The  right  of  preeet 
primaruB,  or  of  appointing  once  during  their  reign  a  dignitary  in  each  chapter  or  religioas 
bouse.  The  right  of  grantmg  dispensations  with  respect  to  the  age  of  mi^i^ity.  The  right  <^ 
erecting  cities  and  of  conferring  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  The  right  of  callhig  tbe  meec- 
iogs  of  tbe  diet  and  of  presiding  in  them.  (Abr^g^  etc,  p.  507.)  It  were  easy  to  show  that 
Mr.  Pfeffel  is  well  founded  in  all  these  assertions,  and  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  tbu 
moet  respectable  authors.  In  the  one  period  the  emperors  appear  as  mighty  sovereigns 
with  extensive  prerogatives;  in  the  other,  as  the  beads  of  a  confederacy  with  very  limited 
powers. 

The  revenues  of  the  emperors  decreased  still  more  than  their  authority.  The  early  emperon, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  Saxon  line,  besides  their  great  patrimonial  or  hereditary  territories, 
possessed  an  extensive  domain  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  which  belonged  to  them  as 
emperors.  Italy  belonged  to  the  emperors  as  their  proper  kingdom,  and  the  revenue  whicb 
they  drew  Arom  it  were  very  considerable.  The  first  alienations  of  the  imperial  revenues  were 
made  in  that  country.  The  Italian  cities,  having  acquired  wealth,  taxA  aspiring  at  independ- 
ence, purchased  their  liberty  trom  different  emperors,  as  I  have  observed.  Note  X  V .  The  sums 
wbich  they  paid,  and  the  emperors  with  whom  they  concluded  these  bargAins,  are  mentioned  by 
Casp.  KlockiuB  de  i£rario,  Norimb.,  1671,  p.  85,  etc.    Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Wenoeslaus 


dissipated  all  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  domain.  The  German  domam  l«y 
chieily  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  under  the  government  of  the  counts  palatine.  It  is 
not  easy  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  or  to  esthnate  the  value  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  has 
been  so  long  incorporated  with  the  territories  of  different  princes.  Some  hints  with  respect  to 
it  may  be  found  in  tbe  glossary  of  Speidelius,  which  he  has  entitled  Speculum  Juridico-Pbilolo- 
gico-Politioo-Historicum  Observationum,  etc..  Norimb.,  1673,  vol.  i.  pp.  679, 1045.  A  more  full 
account  of  it  is  given  by  Klockius  de  Jls^ario,  p.  84.  Besides  this,  the  emperors  possessed  con- 
slderabie  dlstricu  of  land  lying  intermixed  with  the  estates  of  the  dukes  and  baruna.  They 
were  accustomed  to  visit  theae  frequently,  and  drew  from  their  vassals  in  each  what  was  soffi-. 
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dent  to  rapport  tbeir  court  daring  the  time  of  their  residence  among  them.  (Amuilisttt,  «p. 
Struv.,  torn.  i.  p.  611.)  A  great  part  of  these  detached  possessions  was  seized  by  the  nobles 
during  the  long  interregnimi,  or  during  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  contests  between  ttie 
emperors  and  the  court  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  that  such  encroachments  were  made  on  the 
fixed  or  territorial  propertT  of  the  emperors,  they  were  rubbed  almost  entirely  uf  their  casual 
revenoea,  the  princes  and  barons  appropriating  to  themselves  taxes  and  duties  of  every  kind, 
vbich  had  usually  been  paid  to  them.  (Pfeffel,  Abrege.  p.  374.)  The  profuse  and  inconside- 
rste  ambition  of  Charles  IV.  squandered  whatever  remained  of  tbe  imperial  revenues  after  so 
many  deialcatlons.  He,  in  the  year  1376,  in  order  to  prevail  with  the  electors  to  choose  his  son 
Wenceslaus  king  of  the  Romans,  promised  each  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But 
being  unable  to  pay  so  large  a  sum,  and  eager  to  secure  the  election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to 
tbe  three  ecclesiat^tical  electors,  and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still  belonged  to  the 
imperial  domain  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  likewise  made  over  to  them  all  tbe  taxes  and 
lolls  then  levied  by  the  emperors  In  that  district.  Trithemius,  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Magdeburg,  enumerate  the  territories  and  taxes  which  were  thus  alienated,  and  represent  this 
as  the  last  and  fatal  blow  to  the  imperial  authority.  (Suuv.,  Corp.,  vol.  i.  p.  437.)  From  that 
period  the  shreds  of  the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  tbe  emperors  have  been  so  inconsiderable 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Speidelius,  all  that  they  yield  would  be  so  far  f^om  defraying  the 
expense  of  supporting  their  household  that  they  would  not  pay  the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
posts  established  in  the  empire.  (Speidelii  Speculum,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  680.)  These  funds,  incon- 
Mdfrable  as  they  were,  continued  to  decrease.  Granvelle,  the  minister  of  Charles  V.,  asserted 
in  tbe  year  1546,  in  presence  of  several  of  the  Qerman  princes,  that  his  master  drew  no  money 
at  all  from  the  empire.  (Sleld.,  History  of  the  Reformation,  Lond.,  16^9,  p.  372.)  The  same 
Is  tbe  case  at  present.  (Traits  du  Droit  publique  de  I'Empin*.  par  M.  le  Coq  de  Villeray,  p.  65.) 
From  tbe  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  whom  Maximilian  called  tbe  **  pest  of  the  empire,"  the  emperors 
have  depend^  entirely  on  their  hereditary  dominioni  as  the  chief  and  almo&t  the  only  source  of 
their  power,  and  even  of  their  substotence. 

a.  The  ancient  mode  of  electing  the  empprors,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  underwent, 
require  some  Illustration.  The  imperial  crown  was  originally  attained  by  election,  as  well  as 
tliose  of  most  monarchies  in  Europe.  An  opinion  long  prevailed  among  the  antiquaries  and 
public  lawyers  of  Germany  that  the  right  of  choosing  the  empert^rs  was  vested  in  tbe  archbishops 
of  Mentz,  Coli^e,  and  Treves,  tbe  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
dentmrg,  and  tbe  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  Otho  III.,  confirmed  by  Gregory  V. 
about  the  year  996.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  history  contradicts  this  opinion.  It  appears  that 
from  tbe  earliest  period  iu  the  history  of  Germany  the  person  who  was  to  reign  over  all  was 
elected  by  tbe  suffrage  of  all.  Thus,  Conrad  I.  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Franks,  say 
some  annalists;  bv  all  the  princes  and  chief  men,  say  others ;  by  all  the  nations,  say  others. 
(See  their  wordsw  btruv.,  Corp.,  p.  211 ;  Conringius  de  German.  Imper.  Repub.  AcroamaU  Sex., 
Kbrodoni,  1654,  p.  103.^  In  the  year  1024,  posterior  to  the  supposed  regulations  of  Otho  III., 
Conrad  II.  was  elected  by  all  the  chief  men,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  tbe 
people.  (Struv.,  Corp.,  p.  284.)  At  the  election  of  Lotharius  11.,  a.d.  1125,  sixtv  thousand 
persons  of  all  ranks  were  present.  He  was  named  bythe  chief  men,  and  their  nomination  was 
approved  by  the  people.  (Struv.,  Corp.,  p.  357.)  The  first  author  who  mentions  the  seven 
ekwtors  in  Martinus  Polontis,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.,  which  ended  a.d.  1250. 
We  find  that  in  all  the  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have  referred  the  princes  of  the  greatest 
power  and  authority  were  allowed  by  their  countrymen  to  name  the  person  whom  they  wished 
to  appt^nt  emperor,  and  the  people  approved  or  disapproved  of  their  nomination.  This  privilei^ 
of  voting  first  is  called  by  the  German  lawyers  the  right  of  prataxation.  (PfeiTel,  Abrege, 
p.  316.)  This  was  the  first  origin  of  the  exclusive  right  which  tbe  electors  acquired.  The 
electors  possessed  the  mot«t  extensive  territories  of  any  princes  in  tbe  empire;  all  the  great 
ofBoes  of^the  state  were  in  their  hands  by  hereditary  right ;  as  soon  as  they  obtained  or  engrossed 
80  much  influence  in  tbe  election  as  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  prKtaxation,  it  was  vain  to  oppose 
tbeir  will,  and  it  even  became  unnecessary  for  the  inferior  eccleaiastlcs  and  barons  to  attend, 
wlien  they  had  no  other  fimction  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed  of  these  more  powerful  prince« 
by  tbeir  assent.  During  times  of  turbulence,  the  subordinate  members  of  the  Germanic  bodv 
could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  without  a  retinue  of  armed  vassals,  the  expense  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  defray  otit  of  their  own  revenues;  and,  findhig  their  attendance  to  be 
mineceasary.  they  were  unwilling  to  waste  them  to  no  purpose.  The  rights  of  the  seven  electors 
were  supported  by  all  the  descendants  and  allies  of  tbeir  powerful  families,  who  shared  iu  the 
ipleodonr  and  influence  which  they  ei^oyed  by  tliiii  distinguishing  privilege.  (Pfeffel.  Abrege, 
p.  376.)  The  seven  electors  were  considered  as  tbe  representatives  of  all  toe  oixlers  which  com- 
posed tbe  highest  class  of  German  nobility.  There  were  three  archbishops,  cbanct>llors  of  the 
three  great  districts  into  which  the  empire  was  anciently  divided,  one  Idng,  one  duke,  one 
marqnia.  and  one  count.  All  these  circumstances  contributed  to  render  the  introduction  of  this 
considerable  innovation  into  the  consiitutiun  of  the  Germanic  body  extremely  easy.  Everything 
of  importance  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  political  state  of  the  empire  Is  well  illustrated  bv 
Onupfarius  Panvanius,  an  Augustinlan  monk  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
Uis  treatise,  if  we  make  some  allowance  for  thut  partiality  which  he  expresses  in  favour  of  tbe 
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powers  which  the  popes  dsimed  in  the  empire,  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  flrrt  works  in 
which  a  controverted  point  in  history  is  examined  with  critical  precision  and  with  a  proper 
attention  to  that  evidence  which  is  derived  from  records  or  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
historians.    It  is  inserted  by  Qoldastos  in  his  Politica  Imperialia,  p.  2. 

As  the  electors  have  engrossed  the  sole  right  of  choosing  the  emperors,  they  have  assomed 
likewise  that  of  deposing  them.  This  high  power  the  electors  have  not  only  presumed  to  claim, 
but  have  ventured,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  exercise.  In  the  year  1298  a  part  of  the  electors 
deposed  Adolphus  of  Nassau  and  substituted  Albert  of  Austria  in  liis  plsoe.  The  reasons  on 
which  they  found  their  sentence  show  that  this  deed  flowed  from  factious,  not  from  public- 
spirited,  motives.  (Struv.,  Corp.,  voL  L  p.  640.)  In  the  flrst  year  of  the  flfteenth  century  the 
electors  deposed  Wenceelaus  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Rupert,  elector 
palatine.  The  act  of  deposition  is  still  extant.  (Ooldastl  Consdt.,  voL  i.  p.  379.)  It  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  electors,  and  confirmed  by  several  prelates  and ' 
barons  of  the  empire,  who  were  present.  These  exertions  of  the  electoral  power  demonstrate 
that  the  imperial  authority  was  sunk  very  low. 

The  other  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  the  rights  of  the  ekotoial  college,  are  explained  by 
the  writers  on  the  public  law  in  Germany. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diets,  or  g^eraf  assemblies  of  the  empire,  it  would  be  necessary,  if  my 
ol:|}ect  were  to  write  a  particular  history  of  Oermany,  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  coooeming 
the  forms  of  assembling  them,  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to  be  present,  their  division  into 
several  colleges  or  benches,  the  objects  of  their  deliberation,  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  oo 
their  debates  or  give  their  suffrages,  and  the  authority  of  their  deerees  or  recesses.  Bat,  as  my 
only  object  Is  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the  Qerman  empire,  it  will  be  sn^dent 
to  observe  that  originally  the  diets  of  the  empire  were  exactly  the  same  with  the  assemblies  of 
March  and  of  May,  held  by  the  kings  of  France.  They  met  at  least  cnce  a  year.  Eveir  frve- 
man  had  a  right  to  be  present.  They  were  assemblies  in  which  a  monarch  deliberated  with  his 
sut^Jects  concerning  their  common  interest.  ( Anunaeus  de  Ck>mitiis  Rom.  German.  Imperii,  4to, 
Jenie,  1660,  cap.  7,  no.  20,  etc.)  But  when  the  princes,  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and  baroos 
acquired  territorial  and  independent  Jurisdiction,  the  diet  becsme  an  assembly  of  the  separste 
ststes,  which  formed  the  coniederaey  of  which  the  emperor  was  hesd.  While  the  consUtution 
of  the  empire  remained  in  its  primitive  form,  attendance  on  the  diets  was  a  duty,  like  the  other 
services  due  from  feudal  subtiects  to  their  sovereign,  which  the  members  were  bound  to  perform 
in  person ;  and  if  any  member  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  diet  neglected  to  attend  in 
person,  he  not  only  lost  his  vote,  but  was  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty.  (Arunuens  de  Comtt., 
c.  6,  no.  40.)  Whereas,  from  the  time  that  the  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  i 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  annexed  to  the  territory  or  dignity,  not  to  the  person.  The  i 
if  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  attend  in  person,  might  send  their  deputies,  as  princes  send 
ambassadors,  and  they  were  entitled  to  exerdse  all  the  rights  belonging  to  their  constHosnts. 
(Ibid.,  no.  42,  46,  49.)  By  degrees,  and  upon  the  same  principle  of  considering  the  diet  as  an 
assembly  of  independent  states,  in  which  each  confederate  had  the  right  of  suifrage,  if  any 
member  possessed  more  than  one  of  those  states  or  characters  which  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the 
diet,  he  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  suffrages.  (Pfeffel,  Abr6ge,  p.  622.)  From  the 
same  cause,  the  imperial  cities,  as  soon  as  they  became  tne  and  acquired  supreme  and  inde- 
pendent Jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories,  were  received  as  members  of  the  diet.  The 
powers  of  the  diet  extend  to  everything  relative  to  the  common  concern  of  the  Germanic  body 
or  that  can  interest  or  affect  it  as  a  confederary.  The  diet  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  interior 
administration  in  the  different  states,  cmless  that  happens  to  disturb  or  tlireatea  the  geowal 
safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  imperial  chamber,  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  has  been  the  great  source 
of  order  and  tranaoUIity  in  Germany,  it  is  necessarv  to  observe  that  this  court  was  Instituted  bi 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars  in  Germany.  I  have  already  traced 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  practice,  and  pointed  out  its  pernicious  effects  as  ftilly  as  their 
extensive  influence  during  the  Middle  Ages  required.  In  Germany,  |Hlvate  wars  seem  to  have 
been  more  frequent  and  productive  of  worae  consequences  than  in  the  other  ooimtries  of  Europe. 
There  are  obvious  reaaoiw  for  this.  The  nobility  of  Germany  were  extremely  numerous,  ud 
the  causes  of  their  dissension  multiplied  in  proportion.  The  territorial  JuriscUction  which  the 
German  nobles  acquired  was  more  complete  ttian  that  possessed  by  their  order  in  other  nations. 
They  becam^  in  reality,  independent  powers,  and  they  claimed  all  the  privileges  of  that 
character.  The  long  interregnum  from  a.d.  1256  to  a.d.  1273  accustomed  them  to  an  nncoo- 
trolled  license,  and  led  them  to  forget  that  subordination  which  is  necessary  In  order  to  maintain 

{mblic  tranquillity.  At  the  time  when  the  other  monarchs  of  Kurope  hegux  to  acquire  such  an 
ncrease  of  power  and  revenues  as  added  new  vigour  to  their  government,  the  authority  and 
revenues  of  the  emperors  continued  gradually  to  decline.  The  dieto  of  the  empire,  which  alooe 
had  authority  to  Judge  between  such  mighty  barons,  and  power  to  enforce  Its  dedsloDS,  met 
very  seldom.  (Conring.,  Acroamata,  p.  234.)  The  diets,  when  they  did  assemble,  were  often 
composed  of  several  thousand  members  (Chronic.  Constant.,  ap.  Struv.,  Corp.,  L  646),  and  were 
tumultuary  assemblies,  ill  qualified  to  decide  concerning  any  question  of  right.  The  session 
of  the  diet  continued  only  two  or  three  days  (Pfoffcl,  Abreg^  p.  244) ;  so  that  they  bad  no  tins 
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to  bMT  or  discuss  any  cMisa  that  was  in  the  smallest  degree  intricate.  Thus  Germany  was  left, 
io  wme  measure,  without  any  court  of  Judicature  capable  of  deciding  the  contests  between  its 
most  powerful  members,  or  of  repressing  the  evils  occasioned  by  their  private  wars. 

All  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in  oUier  countries  of  Europe  in  order  to  restrain  this 
practice,  ana  which  1  have  described,  Note  XXL,  were  tried  in  Germany  with  little  effect.  The 
confederacies  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  cities,  and  the  division  of  Germany  into  various  circles, 
mhich  I  mentioned  in  that  note,  were  found  likewise  InsuflBdent.  As  a  last  remedy,  the 
Germans  bad  recourse  to  arbiters,  whom  they  called  atutrega.  The  barons  and  states  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany  joined  in  conventions,  by  which  Uiey  bound  themselves  to  refer  all 
controversies  that  might  arise  between  them  to  the  determination  of  auitrega  and  to  submit  to 
their  sentence  as  flnaL  These  arbiters  are  named  sometimes  in  the  treaty  of  convention, 
an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  Ludewig,  Reliquia  Manuscr.  omnia  Mvi,  vol.  ii.  p.  212; 
sometimes  they  were  chosen  by  mutual  consent  up<m  oocasicm  of  any  contest  that  arose; 
•ometlmes  they  were  appointed  by  neutral  persons;  and  sometimes  the  choice  was  left  to 
be  decided  by  lot  (Datt.,  de  Pace  Publica  Imperii,  Ub.  1.  cap.  27,  no.  60,  etc. ;  SpeideUus, 
Specolnm,  etc,  voc  Austrag.,  p.  96.)  Upon  the  introduction  of  this  practice,  the  pnblto 
tribunals  of  Justice  became  in  a  great  measure  uselem,  and  were  almost  entirely  deserted. 

1b  ordefT  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  government,  Maximilian  I.  instituted  the  imperial 
chamber  at  the  period  which  I  have  mentioned.  This  tribunal  consisted  originally  of  a  presi- 
dent, who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  and  of  sixteen  Judges.  The  president  waa 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  the  Judges  partly  by  him  and  partly  by  the  states,  according  to 
forma  whidi  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  A  sum  was  imposed,  with  their  own  consent,  on 
the  BUtcfl  of  the  empire,  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  officers  in  this  court.  The 
imperial  chamber  was  estabUshed  first  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Maln.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  it  was  removed  to  Spires,  and  oonttaiued  in  thai  dty  above  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  is  now  fixed  at  Wetzlar.  This  court  takes  cognisance  of  all  questions  concerning  dvil  right 
between  the  states  of  the  empire,  and  passes  Judgment  In  the  last  resort,  and  wiUK>ut  appeal. 
To  it  belongs  likewise  the  privilege  of  Judging  in  criminal  causes,  which  may  be  oonsiderod  as 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.    Pfeffel,  Abreg6,  p.  660. 

An  causes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  right  or  Jurisdiction,  together  with  such  as  respect  the 
territories  which  hold  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  belong  properly  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tne  aulic 
ccmndl.  This  tribunal  was  formed  upon  the  modd  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  palace  instituted 
by  the  emperors  of  Germany.  It  depended  not  upon  the  sUtes  of  the  empire,  but  upon  the 
emperor,  be  having  the  right  of  appointing  at  pleasure  all  the  Judges  of  whom  it  is  composed. 
MaVimilian.  in  order  to  procure  some  compensation  for  the  diminution  of  his  authority  by  the 
powers  vested  in  the  imperial  chamber,  prevailed  on  the  diet,  a.d.  1612,  to  give  its  consent  to 
tiM  establishment  of  the  aulic  council.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  ot^Ject  of  policy  in 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  and  support  the  authority  of  the  aulic  council  and 
to  drcnmscribe  and  weaken  those  of  the  imperial  chamber.  The  tedious  forms  and  dilatory 
prooeedingB  of  the  Imperial  chamber  have  ftimished  the  emperors  with  pretexts  for  doing  so. 
**  LItes  Spine,"  according  to  the  witticism  of  a  German  lawyer,  **  spirant,  sed  nunquam  expirant." 
Such  delays  are  unavddable  in  a  court  composed  of  members  named  by  many  dliferent  states 
Jealous  of  each  other.  Whereas  the  Judges  of  the  aulic  coundl,  depending  upon  one  master  and 
being  reqwnsible  to  him  alone,  are  more  vigorous  and  decisive.  Puffendorf,  De  Statu  Imper. 
German.,  cap.  ▼.  ^  20 ;  Pfeffiel,  Abr^^  p.  6»l. 

Note  XLIIL-Sect  IIL  p.  87. 

The  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  Turkish  government  is  conformable  to  the  accounts 
of  the  most.faitelligent  travellers  who  have  visited  that  empire.  The  Count  de  Marsigli,  In  his 
treatise  concerning  the  military  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  ch.  vl.,  and  the  author  of  Observa- 
tions on  the  Religion.  Laws,  Government,  and  Manners  of  the  Turks,  published  at  London,  1768, 
voL  i.  p.  81,  differ  from  other  writers  who  have  described  the  political  constitution  of  that  powerftd 
iDoniurchT.  As  they  had  opportunity,  during  their  long  residence  in  Turkey,  to  obeerve  the 
Older  and  Jurtlce  oonspicoous  in  several  depanments  of  administration,  they  seem  unwilling  to 
admit  that  it  should  be  denominated  a  despotism.  But  when  the  form  of  government  in  any 
country  is  represented  to  be  despotic,  this  does  not  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  monarch  is 
continually  exerted  in  acts  of  violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty.  Under  political  constitutions  of 
every  spedes,  unless  when  some  fhtntic  tyrant  happens  to  hold  the  sceptre,  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  government  must  be  conformable  to  the  prindples  of  Justice,  and,  if  not  active 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  cannot  certainly  nave  tbdr  destruction  for  its  object.  A 
state  in  which  the  sovereign  possesses  the  absolute  command  of  a  vast  military  force,  together 
with  the  disposal  of  an  extensive  revenue,  in  which  the  people  have  no  privileges  and  no  part 
eUher  immediate  or  remote  In  legislation,  in  which  there  is  no  body  of  hereditary  nobility, 
Jealoua  of  their  own  rights  and  distinctions,  to  stand  as  an  intermediate  order  between  tbe 
prince  and  the  people,  cannot  be  dintlngnished  by  any  name  but  that  of  a  despotism.  The 
rvsiralnts,  however,  which  1  have  mentioned,  arising  Irom  the  capieuiy  and  ttom  religion,  are 
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powerful.  But  they  are  not  such  as  change  the  nature  or  deoomlnation  of  the  government, 
when  a  despotic  prince  employs  an  armed  force  to  support  his  aathorlty,  he  commits  the 
supreme  power  to  their  hands.  The  pnetorian  hands  in  Rome  dethroned,  mordered,  and  exalted 
their  princes  in  Uie  same  wanton  manner  with  the  soldiery  of  tlie  Porte  at  Constantinople.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Roman  empenurs  have  been  considered  bj  all  political  writers  as 
possessing  despotic  powers. 

The  author  of  Observations  on  the  Religion,  Laws,  Government,  and  Manners  of  the  TnrkB, 
in  a  preftce  to  the  second  edition  of  his  worlc,  bath  made  some  remarks  on  wliat  is  contained  in 
this  note  and  in  tliat  part  of  the  text  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  with  diffidence  I  set  my  opinion 
In  opposition  to  that  of  a  person  who  has  observed  the  government  of  the  Turks  with  attention 
and  nas  described  it  with  abilities.  But,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  subject,  to  me  the  Turkish 
government  still  appears  of  such  a  species  as  can  be  ranged  in  no  class  but  that  to  which  political 
writers  have  given  Um  name  of  dapoti$im.  There  is  not  in  Turkey  any  constitutional  restraint 
upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  any  barrier  to  circumscribe  the  ezerdM  of  his  power,  but  the 
two  which  I  have  mentioned :  one  afforded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon  which  the  anthori^ 
of  the  sultan  is  founded,  the  other  by  the  armv,  the  instrument  which  he  must  employ  to  main- 
tion  his  power.  The  author  represents  the  uismo,  or  body  of  the  law,  as  an  intermediate  order 
between  the  monarch  and  the  people.  (Pref,  p.  30.)  But  whatever  restraint  the  aothority  of 
the  uUtML  may  impose  upon  the  sovereign  is  derived  fh>m  religion.  The  iiiou<aAs,out  of  whom 
the  mufti  and  other  chief  ofHcers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  are  ecclesiastics.  It  is  as  interpreter! 
of  the  Koran  or  divine  will  that  they  are  objects  of  veneration.  The  check,  then,  which  they 
give  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  is  not  different  ftom  one  of  those  of  which  I  took  notice. 
Indeed,  this  restraint  cannot  be  very  considerable.  The  mufti,  who  is  the  head  of  the  order,  as 
well  as  every  inferior  officer  of  law,  is  named  by  the  sultan,  and  is  removable  at  his  pleasurs. 
The  strange  means  employed  by  the  tdema  inl746  to  obtain  the  dismission  of  a  minister  whom 
they  bated  is  a  manifest  proof  that  they  possess  but  little  constitutional  authority  whidi  can 
serve  as  a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign^  (Observat.,  p.  92  of  2nd  edit. )  If  the  author's 
idea  be  just,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  body  of  the  law  should  have  no  method  of  remonstrating 
against  the  errors  of  administration  but  by  setting  fire  to  the  capital. 

The  author  seems  to  consider  the  capiculy,  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  neither  as  formidable  in- 
struments of  the  sultan's  power  nor  u  any  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  it.  His  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  that  the  number  of  the  capiculy  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  troops  which 
compose  the  Turkish  armies,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  they  are  undisciplined.  (Pref.,  2nd  edit, 
p.  23,  etc.)  But  the  troops  stationed  in  a  capital,  though  their  number  be  not  great,  are  alwavs 
masters  oi  the  sovereign's  person  and  power.  The  praetorian  bands  bote  no  proportion  to  the 
legionary  troops  in  the  frontier  provinces.  The  soldiery  of  the  Porte  are  more  numerous,  and 
must  possess  power  of  the  same  kind,  and  be  eaually  formidable,  sometimes  to  the  sovereign, 
and  onener  to  the  people.  However  much  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaries  may  be  neglected  st 
present,  it  certainly  was  irat  so  in  thst  age  to  which  alone  my  description  of  the  Turldsh  govern- 
ment applies.  The  author  observes  (Pref.,  p.  29)  that  the  Janixaries  never  deposed  any  saltan 
of  themselves,  but  that  some  form  of  law,  true  or  false,  has  been  observed,  and  that  either  the 
mufU,  or  some  other  minister  of  religion,  has  announced  to  the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which 
renders  him  unworthy  of  the  throne.  (Observ.,  p.  102.^  This  will  always  happen,  in  every 
revolution,  though  brought  about  by  military  power,  tne  deeds  of  the  soldiei^  must  be  con- 
firmed  and  carried  into  execution  with  the  civil  and  religions  formalities  peculiar  to  the 
constitution. 

This  addition  to  the  note  may  serve  as  a  farther  illustration  of  my  own  sentiments,  but  is  not 
made  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  any  controversy  with  the  author  of  Observations,  etc 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obliging  terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what 
I  had  advanced.  Happy  were  it  lor  such  ss  ventured  to  communicate  their  opinions  to  the 
world,  if  every  animadversion  upon  them  were  conveyi-d  with  the  same  candid  and  liberal  spirtt. 
In  one  particular,  however,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended  what  I  meant.  (Pref.,  p.  17.)  I 
certainly  did  not  mention  his  or  Count  Marsigli's  long  residence  in  Turkev  as  a  drcum^tance 
which  should  detract  from  the  weight  of  their  authority.  I  took  notice  of  it  in  Justice  to  my 
readers,  that  they  might  receive  my  opinion  with  distrust,  as  it  differed  firom  that  of  persons 
Hhose  means  of  information  were  so  liar  superior  to  mine. 

Note  XLIV.— Sect  III.  p.  88. 

The  institution,  the  discipline,  and  privileges  of  the  >niiaries  are  described  by  all  the  antbon 
who  give  any  account  of  the  Turkish  government.  The  manner  in  which  enthusiaam  was 
employed  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  courage  is  thus  related  by  Prince  Cantemir:  **  When 
Amurath  I.  had  formed  them  into  a  body,  he  sent  them  to  Hfji  Bektash,  a  Turkish  ssint. 
famous  for  his  miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  him  to  bestow  on  them  a  banner,  to  prsy 
God  for  their  success,  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  saint,  when  they  appeared  in  hi^  presence, 
put  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  upon  one  of  their  heads  and  said.  Let  them  be  called  renfficktri. 
Let  their  countenance  w  ever  bright,  their  hands  victorious,  their  swords  keen ;  let  their  spear 
always  hang  over  the  heads  of  tneir  enemies,  and  wherever  they  go,  may  th^  return  wtth  a 
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■hinhig  fSftce.**  (History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  38.)  The  number  of  jAnizariee  at  the  first 
iosUtntion  of  the  body  was  not  considerable.  Under  Solyman,  in  the  year  I62l,  they  amounted 
to  tvelre  tbonsand.  Since  that  time  their  number  has  greatlv  increased.  (Marsigli«  Etat,  etc., 
ch.  xvi.  p.  68.)  Though  Solyman  possessed  such  abilities  and  authority  as  to  restrain  this  for- 
midable body  within  the  bounds  of  obedience,  yet  its  tendency  to  limit  the  power  of  the  sultans 
was,  even  in  that  age,  foreseen  by  sagacious  observers.  Nicolas  Daulphinois,  who  accompanied 
M.  d'Aramon,  ambassador  from  Henry  II.  of  France  to  Solyman,  published  an  account  of  his 
travels,  in  which  he  describes  and  celebrates  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaries,  but  at  the  same 
time  predicts  that  they  would  one  day  become  formidable  to  their  masters,  and  act  the  same 
part  at  Constantinople  as  the  prvtorlan  bands  had  done  at  Borne.  Collection  of  Voyages  from 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's  Library,  voL  i.  p.  699. 

Note  XLV.— Sect  IIL  p.  89. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  to  whom  the  Turkish  historians  have  given  the  surname  of  canunt, 
or  institntor  of  rules,  first  brought  the  finances  and  military  establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire 
into  a  regular  form.  He  divided  the  military  force  into  the  capictUy^  or  soldiery  of  the  Porto, 
which  was  properly  the  standing  army,  and  aerrataculy,  or  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  the 
frontiers.  The  chief  strength  of  the  latter  consisted  of  those  who  held  timariots  and  siams. 
These  were  portions  of  land  granted  to  certain  persons  for  life,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
military  fiefs  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  return  for  which  military  service  was  performed. 
Solyman,  in  his  Canun-Nam^,  or  book  of  regulations,  fixed  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  of 
these  lands  in  each  province  of  his  empire,  appointed  the  precise  number  of  soldiers  each  person 
who  held  a  tlmariot  or  ziam  should  bring  into  the  field,  and  established  the  pay  wbicn  they 
should  receive  while  engaged  in  service.  Count  MarslgU  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  have  given 
extracto  frt>m  this  book  of  regulations,  and  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the 
Turkish  army  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  When  these  were  added  to  the 
soldiery  of  the  Porte,  they  formed  a  milltanr  power  greatly  superior  to  what  any  Christian  stato 
could  command  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  fllfiarsigli,  Etat  Militaire,  ete.,  p.  136 ;  Rycaut'n  State 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  book  iii.  ch.  11.)  As  Solyman,  during  his  active  reign,  was  engaged  so 
constantly  in  war  that  bis  troops  were  always  in  the  field,  the  terrataaUy  b^me  almost  equal 
to  the  janizaries  themselves  in  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  aathors  of  the  sixteenth  century  should  represent  the 
Turks  as  far  superior  to  the  Christians  both  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the  practice  or  the  art  of 
war.  Gulcdardlni  informs  us  that  the  Italians  learned  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  from  the 
Turks.  ( Histor.,  lib.  xv.  p.  266.)  Busbeaulus,  who  was  ambassador  fVom  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand to  solyman,  and  who  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  state  both  of  the  Christian  and 
Turkish  armies,  published  a  discourse  concerning  the  best  manner  of  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Turks,  in  which  he  points  out  at  great  length  the  immense  advantages  which  tbe  infidels 
possessed  with  respect  to  discipline  and  military  improvements  of  every  kind.  (Busbequii 
Opera,  edit.  Elzevir,  p.  393,  eto.)  The  testimony  of  other  authors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter 
were  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

Before  I  conclude  these  Proofii  and  Illustrations,  I  ought  to  explain  the  reason  of  two  omis- 
sions in  them :  one  of  which  It  is  necessary  to  mention  on  my  own  account,  the  other  to  obvlato 
an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress  of  government,  manners, 
literature  and  commerce  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  in  my  delineations  of  the  political 
constitution  of  the  different  states  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not 
once  mentioned  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  in  bis  Essai  sur  I'Histoirt  ginirdU  has  reviewed  the  same 
period  and  has  treated  of  all  these  subjecte.  This  does  not  proceed  from  an  inattention  to  the 
works  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  less  enterprising  than  universal,  has 
attempted  almost  every  different  species  of  literary  composition.  In  many  of  these  he  excels. 
In  all.  if  he  had  left  religion  untouched,  he  i»  instructive  and  agreeable.  But,  as  he  seldom 
imitates  tbe  example  of  modem  historians  in  citing  the  authors  IVom  whom  they  derived  their 
information,  I  could  not  with  propriety  appeal  to  his  authority  in  confirmation  of  any  doubtful 
or  unknown  Uct.  I  have  often,  however,  fbllowed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  researches ;  and  he 
has  not  only  pointed  out  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  it  was  of  importance  to  inquire,  but 
the  oonclusionB  which  It  was  proper  to  draw  from  them.  If  he  had  at  the  same  time  mentioned 
the  books  which  relate  these  particulars,  a  great  part  of  my  labour  would  have  been  unnecessarv, 
and  many  of  his  readers  who  now  consider  him  only  as  an  entertaining  and  lively  writer  would 
find  th^  he  is  a  learned  and  well-informed  historian. 

As  to  the  other  omission,  every  Intelligent  reader  must  have  observed  that  I  have  not  entered, 
cither  in  the  historical  part  of  this  volume  or  in  the  Proofs  and  Illu8tration«,  into  the  same 
detail  with  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  tbe  British  kingdoms  as  concerning  thoee 
of  tbe  other  European  nations.  As  the  capital  tacts  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  government 
and  manners  in  their  own  country  are  known  to  most  ol  my  readers,  such  a  detail  aipeared  to 
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me  to  be  less  essential.  Soch  Ikcts  and  observations,  however,  as  were  necessary  towards 
completing  my  design  in  this  part  of  the  work,  1  have  mentioned  under  the  different  articles 
which  are  the  subjects  of  my  disquisitions.  The  state  of  government  in  all  the  natkms  of 
Europe  having  been  nearly  the  same  during  several  ages,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  iUustraie 
the  progress  of  the  English  constitution  than  a  carefal  inquiry  Into  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kin^oms  on  the  Continent.  This  source  of  infonnation  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  the 
English  antiquaries  and  lawyers.  Filled  with  admiration  of  that  happy  oonstitution  now  estab- 
lished in  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  more  attentive  to  its  forms  and  principles  than  to  the 
condition  and  ideas  of  remote  times,  which  in  almost  every  particular  differ  fW>m  the  pmoit. 
While  engaged  in  perusing  the  laws,  charters,  and  early  historians  of  the  Oontinental  kingdoms, 
I  have  onen  been  led  to  think  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  English  Jurispru- 
dence and  polior  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  kingdoms  in  a  similar  situation  would 
be  of  great  utility,  and  might  throw  much  light  on  some  points  which  are  now  obscure,  and 
decide  others  which  have  b^  long  controverted. 
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Btrth  of  Cbar1«0  V Hii  HeredUanr  Dombilonfi— PhiHp  tnd  JoAnoft,  bis  Puvnto— Bfrth  of 

FerdiiuDd.  bto  Brother— Death  of  IsabelU— Philip's  Attempta  to  obuin  the  Government  of 
OMiile— Tb*  R«ffent  F<Tdiiiand  nunies  a  Niece  of  the  French  King  to  exclude  Philip  and 


bis  Ifaoffbter— The  Caatilian  Nobility  declare  for  Pbillp^Pbilip  and  Joanna  proclaimed-^ 
Death  of  Philip  -  Incaiuu^yr  of  Joanna— Ferdinand  made  Regent— His  Acquisition  of  Terri- 
tory—His  Death— £dudEon   of  Charles  V.— Cardtnals  Ximenes  and  Adrian— Charles 


acknowledged  King— X&enee  strengthens  the  Koyal  Power;  is  opposed  by  the  Nobles- 
War  in  Navarre  and  in  Africa— Peace  with  France— Charles  visiu  Spain — His  Ingratitude 
towards  Ximenes— Death  of  the  Latter— Discontent  of  the  Castiiians— Corruption  of  the 
King's  Flemish  Favourites— Reception  of  Charles  in  Aragon— Death  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian—Charles and  Francis  I.  Competitors  for  the  Empue — Views  of  the  other  Reigning 
Potentates— Assembly  of  tbe^Electors— The  Crown  offered  to  Frederic  of  Saxony— He  de- 
clines in  Favour  of  Cnarles,  who  is  chosen— Discontent  of  the  Spaniards— Insurrection  in 
Valencia— The  Cottes  of  Castile  summoned  to  meet  in  Qalida— Charles  appoints  Regents, 
and  embarks  for  the  Low  Countries. 

Charles  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  day  of  Febraary,  m  the  year  1500. 
His  fother,  Philip  the  Handsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  of  Mary,  the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  His  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  and  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the  way  for  this  young  prince  to 
the  inheritance  of  more  extensive  dominions  than  any  European  monarch 
since  Charlemagne  had  possessed.  Each  of  his  ancestors  had  acquired  king- 
doms or  provinces  towanis  which  their  prospect  of  succession  was  extremely 
remote.  The  rich  possessions  of  Mary  of  ^urffundv  had  been  destined  for 
another  family,  she  having  been  contracted  by  ner  father  to  the  only  son  of 
Louis  XL  of  France ;  but  that  capricious  monarch,  indulging  his  hatred  to 
her  family,  chose  rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her  territories  by  force  than  to 
secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  and  by  this  misconduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity, 
he  threw  all  the  Netherlanos  and  Franche-Comt6  into  the  hands  of  a  rival, 
lobelia,  the  daughter  of  John  II.  of  (^tile,  far  from  having  any  prospect  of 
that  noble  inheritance  which  she  transmitted  to  her  grandson,  passed  the  eariy 
part  of  her  life  in  obscurity  and  indigence.  But  the  Castiiians^  exasperated 
apinst  her  brother,  Henry  IV..  an  ill-advised  and  vicious  prince^  publicly 
charged  him  with  impotence  ana  his  queen  with  adultery.  Upon  his  demise, 
rejecting  Joanna,  whom  Henry  had  uniformly,  and  even  on  his  death-be<L 
owned  to  be  his  lawful  daughter,  and  whom  an  assembly  of  the  states  had 
acknowledged  to  be  the  heir  of  his  kingdom,  they  obliged  her  to  retnre  into 
Portugal  and  placed  Isabella  on  the  throne  of  Castile.  Ferdinand  owed  the 
crown  of  Aragon  to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  violating  the  faith  of  treaties  and  disre- 
garding the  ties  of  blood.  To  aU  these  kingdoms  Christopher  Columbus,  hy 
an  effort  of  genius  and  of  intrepidity  the  boldest  and  most  successful  that  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  added  a  new  world,  the  wealth  of  which 
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became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  eldest 
daughter,  the  (jueen  of  Portugal,  being  cut  off,  without  issue,  in  the  flower  of 
voutn,  all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  posteritjr.  But  as  her 
husband,  the  archduke,  was  a  8tranfi;er  to  the  Spaniards,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that  bj  residing  among  them  he  might 
accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
cortes.  or  assembly  of  states,  whose  authority  was  then  so  great  in  Spain  that 
no  title  to  the  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their  sanction, 
would  aclmowledge  his  right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of  the  infanta, 
his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  passing  through  France  in  their  way  to  Spain, 
were  entertained  in  that  kingaom  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  arch- 
duke did  homage  to  Louis  XlL  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and  took  his  seat 
as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  They  were  received  in 
Spain  with  every  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental  affection  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  or  the  respect  of  their  subjects,  could  devise ;  and  their  title  to  the 
crown  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  tne  cortes  of  both  kingdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfaction  ana  joy  some  secret 
uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  these  princes.  The  stately  and 
reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  burdensome  to  Philip,  a  prince 
young,  gay,  affiable,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure,  that  he  soon  beom  to 
express  a  oesire  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  the  manners  of  which  were 
more  suited  to  his  temper.  Ferdinand,  observing  the  declining  health  of  his 
queen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that  his  rig:ht  to  the  government  of  Castile 
must  cease,  easily  foresaw  that  a  prince  of  Pmlip's  disposition,  and  who  already 
discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  reign,  would  never  consent  to  his  retain- 
ing any  decree  of  authority  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  dimi- 
nution of  his  power  awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  monardL 

Isabella  beheld  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother  the  indifierence  and 
neglect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  destitute  of 
those  beauties  of  person  as  well  as  those  accomphshments  of  mind  which  fix 
the  affections  of  a  husband.  Her  understanding,  always  weak,  was  often  dis- 
ordered. She  doted  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess  of  childish  and  indiscreet 
fondness  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affection.  Her  jealousy,  for  which  her 
husband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  cause,  was  proportioned  to  her  love, 
and  often  broke  out  m  the  most  extravagant  actions.  I8abelll^  though  sen- 
sible of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitymg  her  condition,  which  was  soon 
rendered  altogether  deplorable  by  the  archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting 
out  in  the  middle  of  wmter  for  Flanders  and  of  leaving  ner  in  Spain.  Isabellt 
entreated  him  not  to  abandon  his  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy,  which  might 
prove  fatal  to  her,  as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Joanna  conjured 
him  to  put  off  his  journey  for  three  days  only,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  company.  Ferdinand,  after 
representing  the  imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain  before  he  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  genius  or  to  gain  tne  affections  of  the  people  who  were 
one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him  at  least  not  to  pass  through  France, 
with  which  kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war.  Philip,  without  r^^imling 
either  the  dictates  of  humanly  or  the  maxims  of  prudence,  persisted  in  bis 
purpose,  and  on  the  22nd  of  December  set  out  for  the  Low  Countries  by  the 
way  of  France.* 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into  a  deep  and  sulleo 

'  Petri  Manjrts  Anglerii  EplstoUs.  250,  253. 
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melancholy,*  and  while  she  was  in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand,  her  second 
son,  for  whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterwards  procured  the  king- 
doms of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  last  transmitted  the 
imperial  sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain  who  discovered  no  ioy 
at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insensiole  to  that,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
pleasure,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  retumiug  to  her 
nusband ;  nor  did  she  in  any  degree  recover  tranquillity  of  mind  until  she 
arrived  at  Brussels  next  year.'    [1504.] 

Philip,  in  passing  through  France,  had  an  interview  with  Louis  XII.,  and 
signed  a  treaty  witn  him,  oy  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  differences  between 
Prance  and  Spain  would  nave  been  finally  terminated.  But  Ferdinand, 
whose  afiSftirs  at  that  time  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Italy^  where  the 
'superior  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  C6rdova,  the  great  captain,  tnumphed  on 
every  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France^  did  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  what 
his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  earned  on  hostilities  with  greater  ardour 
than  ever. 

From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  of  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  these  events  was  not  far 
distant  The  untimely  death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she  could  derive  but  little  consola- 
tion for  the  losses  which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her  daughter  Joanna, 
whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-in-law,  who  no  longer  pre- 
served even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards  that  unhappy  princess, 
her  spirits  and  health  be^n  gradually  to  aecline,  and.  after  languishmg  some 
months,  she  died  at  Medma  del  Canmo  on  the  26th  of  November,  1504.  She 
was  no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom ;  and,  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
high  encomiums  oestowed  upon  her  by  the  Spanish  historians.* 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  slie  made  her  last  wiU,  and,  being  convinced 
d  Joanna's  incapacity  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands, 
and  having  no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose  conduct  she 
was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinana  regent  or  administrator 
of  the  affairs  of  Castile  until  her  grandson  Charles  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty.  She  bequeathed  to  Feroinand  likewise  one-half  of  the  revenues 
which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the  grand  masterships  of  the 
ihree  military  order^— dignities  which  rendered  the  person  who  possessed 
them  ahnost  mdepenaent,  and  which  IsabeUa  had  for  that  reason  annexed  to 
the  crown.*  But  before  she  signed  a  deed  so  favourable  to  Ferdinand  she 
obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by  a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other 
means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or  her  posterity  of  their  right  of  succes- 
sion to  any  of  his  kingdoms.* 

Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Ferdinand  resigned  the  title  of  king 
of  Castile,  and  issued  orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sovereigns  of 
that  kingdom.  But  at  the  same  time  he  assumed  the  character  of  r»^ent,  in 
consequence  of  Isabella's  testament;  and  not  long  after,  he  prevaUeclon  the 
oortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  that  office.  This,  however,  he  did 
not  procure  without  difficulty,  nor  without  discovering  such  symptoms  of 
alienation  and  disgust  among  the  Castilians  as  filled  him  with  great  uneasi- 

*  p.  Martyr.  Ep ,  256.  "P.  Marivr.  £p.,  277.— Mariana.  Hist.  Ub. 
"  Mariana,  lib.  27,  o.  11,  14.— FUcbler,  Yle       28,  c.  11.— Ferreraa,  Hist,  g^ner.  d'Espagne, 

de  Xlm^nia,  L  191.  torn.  viii.  p.  263. 
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ness.  The  union  of  CastUe  and  Aragon  for  almost  thirty  years  had  not  £0 
entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  which  subsisted  between 
the  natives  of  these  kingdoms  that  the  Castilian  pride  could  submit  without 
murmuring  to  the  government  of  a  king  of  Aragon.  Ferdinand's  own  cha- 
racter, witn  which  the  Castilians  were  well  acquainted,  was  far  from  rendering 
his  authority  desirable.  Suspicious,  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimonious,  be 
was  accustomed  to  observe  the  most  minute  actions  of  his  subjects  with  a 
jealous  attention,  and  to  reward  their  highest  services  with  little  liberality ; 
and  thev  were  now  deprived  of  Isabella,  whose  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality 
to  her  Castilian  subjects,  often  tempered  his  austerity  or  rendered  it  tolerable. 
The  maxims  of  his  government  were  especially  odious  to  the  grandees ;  for 
that  artful  prince,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  feudal  mstitutions,  had  endeavoured  to  curb  their  exorbitant  power '  by 
extending  the  rojal  junsdiction,  by  protecting  their  injured  vassals,  by  increas- 
ing the  inununities  of  cities,  and  oy  other  measures  equally  prudent  From 
allthese  causes  a  formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united  against  Ferdi- 
nand, and,  though  the  persons  who  composed  it  had  not  hitherto  taken 
any  public  step  in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw  that  upon  the  least 
encouragement  from  their  new  king  they  would  proceed  to  the  most  violent 
extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netherlands  upon  receiving  the  accounts 
of  Isabella's  death  and  of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the  government  of 
Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suffer  himself  to  be  supplanted 
bv  the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law.  If  Joanna's  infirmities  and  the  nonage 
of  Charles  rendered  them  incapable  of  government,  he,  as  a  husl)and,  was  the 
proper  guardian  of  his  wife,  and,  as  a  father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son.  Nor 
was  it  sutiicient  to  oppose  to  these  just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people  of  Castile,  the  authority  of  a  testament  the  genuineness  of  which  was 
perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  contents  to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous 
A  keener  edge  was  added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour  infused 
into  his  councils,  hj  the  arrival  of  Pon  John  Manuel.  He  was  Ferdinand's 
ambassador  at  the  imperial  court,  but  upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabella's  death 
repaired  to  Brussels,  nattering  himself  that  under  a  young  and  liberal  prince 
he  might  attain  to  power  and  nonours  which  he  could  never  have  expected  in 
the  service  of  an  old  and  frugal  master.  He  had  early  paid  court  to  Philip, 
during  his  residence  in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and^  having  been  trained  to  business  under  Ferdinand,  could  oppose  hi:i 
schemes  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those  for  which  that 
monarch  was  distinguished.' 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  require  Ferdinand 
to  retire  into  Aragon,  and  to  resi^  the  government  of  Castile  to  those  persons 
whom  Philip  should  intrust  witn  it  until  his  own  arrival  in  that  kingdom. 
Such  of  the  Castilian  nobles  as  had  discovered  any  dissatisfaction  with  Ferdi- 
nand's administration  were  encouraged  by  every  method  to  oppose  it  At 
the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  liouis  XII.,  b^  wnich  Philip 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  that 
monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  and  poli^  in  order 
to  retain  the  power  of  which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of  Conchillos, 
an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  Joanna, 
and  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  to  confirm,  by  her  authority,  his  right  to 
the  refjency.  But  this  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Don 
'  Mariaua,  Hist.,  lib.  3?,  c.  12.  '  Zurlta,  Anales  de  Aragon,  torn,  vi  p.  12. 
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John  Manuel:  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  intercepted,  Oonchillos  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  she  herself  confined  to  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and 
tH  her  Spanish  domestics  secluded  from  her  presence.' 

The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue  occasioned  to  Ferdi- 
nand was  much  increased  by  his  observing  the  i)rogress  which  Philip's  emis- 
saries made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles ;  others 
to  the  towns  in  which  they  had  influence ;  they  formed  themselves  into  con- 
federacies and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Ferdinand's  court  was  abnost 
totally  deserted,— not  a  person  of  distinction  but  Ximen^  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remaining  there ;  while 
the  houses  of  Philip's  ambassadors  were  daily  crowded  with  noblemen  of  the 
hifi^t  rank. 

Exasperated  at  this  universal  defection,  and  mortified,  perhaps,  with  seeing 
all  his  schemes  defeated  by  a  younger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolved,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  decency,  to  deprive  his  daughter  and  her  posterity 
of  the  crown  of  Castile,  rather  than  renounce  the  regency  of  that  kinj^dom. 
His  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  less  bold  than  the  intention  itself  was 
wicl^.  He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the  supposed  daughter  of 
fleniT  IV.,  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy  Isabella's  right  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  was  founded ;  and  by  reviving  the  claim  of  this  princess,  in  opposition 
to  which  he  himself  had  formerly  led  armies  and  fought  battles,  he  hoped 
once  more  to  get  possession  of  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  But  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having 
married  one  of  Ferdinand's  daughters  by  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to  that 
unnatural  match ;  and  the  unhappy  princess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for 
Uie  objects  of  ambition  by  being  long  immured  in  a  convent^  discovered  no  less 
aversion  to  it** 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted.  Upon 
meeting  with  a  repulse  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and  sought 
in  marriage  Oermaine  de  Foiz,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Narbonne. 
and  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Louis  XII.  The  war  which  that  monarch  had 
carried  on  against  Ferdinand  in  Naples  had  been  so  unfortunate  that 
he  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal  which  furnished  him  with  an  honour- 
able pretence  for  concluding  peace ;  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more 
remarkable  than  Ferdinand  tor  making  all  his  passions  oend  to  the  maxims  of 
interest  or  become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  so  vehement 
was  his  resentment  against  his  son-in-law  that  the  desire  of  gratifying  it 
rendered  him  regardless  of  every  other  consideration.  In  order  to  oe  revenged 
of  Philip  by  detaching  Louis  from  his  interest,  and  in  order  to  eain  a  chance 
of  excluding  him  from  his  hereditary  throne  of  Ara^n  and  the  dominions 
annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain  mto  separate  kingdoms, 
thou^  the  union  of  these  was  the  great  glory  of  his  reign  and  had  been  the 
chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to  restore  the  rfeapolitan  nobles  of 
the  French  faction  to  their  possessions  and  honours,  and  submitted  to  the 
ridicule  of  marrying,  in  an  advanced  ace,  a  princess  of  eighteen." 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  ally  and 
threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there  was  now  a  necessity  of 
taking  other  measures  with  regard  to  the  aflfairs  of  Spain.'*    He  accordingly 

'  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  287.— Zorita,  Anales,  Ti.  ▼!.  213. 
14.  "  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  290,  292.~Mariana,  Ub, 

*«  SandovaU  Htet  of  Citil  Wars  in  Castile,  28,  c  16,  17. 
ImmL,  1055,  p.  5.— Zarita,  Aualea  de  Aragoo,  "  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  293. 
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instructed  the  Flemish  ambassadors  in  the  court  of  Spain  to  testify  the  strong 
desire  which  their  master  bad  of  terminating  all  differences  between  him  and 
Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  willingness  to  consent  to  any  con- 
ditions that  would  re-establish  the  friendship  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand,  though  he  had  made  and  broken  more 
treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  a^  was  apt  to  confide  so  far  in  the  sincerity 
of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  mudi  upon  his  own  address  and  their  weaki^ss, 
as  to  be  alwajrs  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation.  He  listened  with  eagerness 
to  the  declarations,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty  at  Salamanca,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  government  of  Castile  should  be  carried  on  in  the  jomt 
names  of  Joanna,  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  Philip,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  right  of  conferring  ottices,  should  be  shared  between 
Ferdinand  and  Philip  by  an  equal  division.*' 

Nothing,  however,  was  forther  from  Philip's  thoughts  than  to  observe  tills 
tr^ty.    His  sole  intention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand  and  to 

Jrevent  him  from  taking  any  measures  for  obstructing  his  voyage  into  Spain, 
t  had  that  etfect  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  lor  some  time 
suspect  his  design ;  and  though,  when  he  perceived  it,  he  prevailed  on  the  king 
of  France  not  onlf  to  remonstrate  agamst  the  archduke's  journey,  but  to 
threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it,~though  he  solicited  the  duke  of 
Gueldres  to  attack  his  son-in-law's  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.— Philip 
and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  a  ^mq.  bodv  of 
land-forces.  They  were  obliged  by  a  violent  tempest  to  take  shelter  in  Eag- 
land,  where  Henry  VIL,  in  compliance  with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained 
them  upwards  of  three  months :  ^*  at  last  the^  were  permitted  to  depart,  and, 
after  a  more  prosperous  voyage,  they  arrived  in  safe^  at  Corunna  in  Galida, 
nor  durst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  once  intended,  to  oppose  thdr  landing  by 
force  of  arms.    [1506.] 

The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to  dis- 
semble their  sentiments,  now  declared  openly  in  i&YOUi  of  PhUip.  From  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom,  persons  of  the  nighest  rank,  with  numerous  retinues 
of  their  vassals,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The  treaty  of  Salamanca 
was  universally  condemned,  and  all  agreed  to  exclude  from  the  government  of 
Castile  a  prince  who,  by  consenting  to  disjoin  Aragon  and  Naples  from  that 
crown,  discovered  so  little  omcem  for  its  true  interests.  Ferdinand,  mean- 
while, abandoned  bv  almost  all  the  Castilians,  disconcerted  by  thar  revolt,  and 
uncertain  whether  ne  should  peaceably  relinquish  his  power  or  take  arms  in 
order  to  maintain  it,  earnestly  soUcited  an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  who, 
bv  the  advice  of  Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing 
tne  number  and  zeal  of  Philip's  aoherents  daily  increase,  that  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  resisting  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  consented,  by  treaty,  to  resign 
the  re^ncy  of  Castile  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  retire  mto  his  hereditary 
domimons  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  masterships  of  the  militair 
orders,  and  that  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies  which  Isabella  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes  was  no  lon^^ 
necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency.  Phuip 
repaired  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castilian  nobles  and 
a  considerable  body  of  armed  men.  Ferdinand  appeared  without  any  pomp, 
attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  mules,  and  unumed.  On  that 
occasion  Don  John  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  displaying  before  the  monardi 
whom  he  had  deserted  the  extensive  influ^ice  which  he  had  acquired  ovot  his 
new  master ;  while  Ferdinand  suffered,  in  presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the 
^  ZnriU,  Aoales  da  Angoo,  Ti.  19.— P.  Martyr.  Ep..  293,  394.        *«  Ferrerw,  Hftit»  tIU.  S8S. 
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two  moet  cruel  mortifications  which  an  artful  and  ainbitioua  prince  can  feel, — 
being  at  once  overreached  in  conduct  and  stripped  of  power." 

Not  long  after,  he  retired  into  Ara^n ;  and,  hoping  that  some  favourable 
accident  would  soon  open  the  way  to  bis  return  into  Castile,  he  toek  care  to 
protest,  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  condudea  with  his  son-in- 
law,  being  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed  void  of  all  obligation." 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  a  youthful  joy.  The 
unh^py  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  it.  remained,  durinc:  all  these  con- 
tests, under  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom  allowed  to 
appear  in  public ;  her  father,  though  he  had  often  desired  it,  was  refused 
access  to  her ;  and  Philip's  diief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  cortes  to  declare 
her  incapable  of  government,  that  an  undivided  power  might  be  lodged  in  his 
hands  until  his  son  should  attain  to  full  age.  But  such  was  the  partial 
attachment  of  the  Castilians  to  their  native  princess  that,  though  Manuel  had 
the  address  to  gain  some  members  of  the  cortes  assembled  at  valladolid,  and 
others  were  willing  to  gratify  their  new  sovereign  in  his  first  request,  the 
great  body  of  the  representatives  refused  their  consent  to  a  declaration  which 
they  thought  so  injurious  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs."  They  were 
unanimous,  however,  in  acknowledging  Joanna  and  PhiUp  queen  and  king  of 
Castile,  and  their  son  Charles  prince  of  Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during  Philip's  administration. 
A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  ot  his  age,  when  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  been  so  eager  to  obtain,  full 
three  months." 

The  whole  royal  authority  in  Castile  ought,  of  course,  to  have  devolved  upon 
Joanna.  But  the  shock  occasioned  by  a  disaster  so  unexpected  as  the  death 
of  her  husband  completed  the  disorder  of  her  understanding  and  her  inca- 
pacity for  government  During  all  the  time  of  Phihp's  sickness,  no  entreaty 
couki  prevail  on  her^hough  in  the  sixth  month  of  ner  pregnancy,  to  leave 
him  for  a  moment  When  he  expired,  however,  she  did  not  shed  one  tear  or 
utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and  settled.  She  continued  to 
watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness  and  attention  as  if  it  had  been 
alive,"  and,  though  at  last  she  permitted  it  to  be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it 
from  the  tomb  to  ner  own  apartment  There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state, 
in  a  splendid  dress  ;  and,  having  heard  from  some  monk  a  Wendary  tale  of  a 
king  who  revived  after  he  had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  ejes 
almost  constantly  fixed  on  the  body,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  of  its 
return  to  life.  Nor  was  this  capricious  affection  for  her  deiod  husband  less 
tinctured  with  jealousy  than  that  which  she  had  borne  to  him  when  aUve. 
8he  did  not  permit  any  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on 
which  his  corpse  was  laid ;  she  would  not  suff*er  any  woman  who  did  not 
belong  to  her  family  to  enter  the  apartment ;  and,  rather  than  grant  that 
privilege  to  a  midwife,  though  a  very  aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  puipose, 
she  bore  the  princess  Catharine  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her 
own  domestics.** 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  Uttle  capable  of  governing  a  great 
kingdom  ;  and  Joanna^  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the  loss 
ana  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have  thought  her  attention  to 

"  ZnritA,  AnalM  de  Aragon,  vi.  64.— Mart-  "  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  ▼!.  f  6. 

ana,  Ub.  28,  c  19, 20.— P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  304, 305,  '*  Mariana,  lib.  28.  c.  23.    [1506.] 

€tc  "P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  316. 

"  Znrtta, Analet  de  Aragon,  vi.  f8.-.FeiTe-  *  Mariana,  Hiat..  Ub.  2»,c  3, 5— P.  Martyr. 

TM,  Hist..  Tiii.  290.  Ep.,  318,  324,  328,  332. 
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public  affairs  an  impions  neglect  of  those  duties  which  she  owed  to  him.  Bui 
though  she  declined  assuming  the  administration  herself,  yet,  by  a  strange 
caprice  of  jealousy,  she  refui^  to  commit  it  to  any  other  pHBrson ;  and  no 
entreaty  of  her  subjects  could  persuade  her  to  name  a  regent,  or  even  to  sign 
such  papers  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  of  justice  ana  the  security  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Castilians  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  It 
was  necessary  to  appomt  a  regent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenzy  uid  the 
infancy  of 'her  son  ;  and  as  there  was  not  among  the  nobles  any  person  so 
eminently  distinguished,  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abihties,  as  to  be 
called  by  the  puolic  voice  to  that  high  office,  all  naturally  turned  their  eyes 
either  towards  Ferdinand  or  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian.  The  former 
claimed  that  dignity  as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
testament  of  Isabella ;  the  latter  thought  himself  the  legal  guardian  of  hia 
grandson,  whom,  on  account  of  his  mother's  infirmities  he  already  considered 
as  king  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility  aa  had  lately  been  most  active  in 
compefling  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  the  kingdom  trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so  soon  to  his  former  dignity.  They 
dreaded  tne  return  of  a  monarch  not  apt  to  fordve,  and  who  to  those  defects 
with  which  they  were  already  acquainted  added  that  resentment  which  the 
remembrance  of  their  behavour,  and  reflection  upon  his  own  disgrace,  must 
naturally  have  excited.  Though  none  of  these  oojections  lav  agSnst  Maxi< 
milian,  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  Castue ;  he  had  not 
either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  pretensions,  nor  could  his  cl^m  be 
admitted  without  a  public  declaration  of  Joanna's  incapacity  for  government, 
an  indignity  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the 
delicacy  of  the  Castilians  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  nobles  who  considered  them- 
selves most  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  for  Maximilian, 
and  offered  to  support  his  claim  with  all  their  interest  Maximilian,  always 
enterprising  and  deciEdve  in  council,  though  feeble  and  dilatoiy  in  execution, 
eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  But  a  series  of  ineffectual  negotiations  was  the 
onnr  consequence  of  this  transaction.  The  emperor,  as  usual,  asserted  his 
rignt  in  a  mgh  strain,  promised  a  great  deal,  and  performed  nothing.*^ 

A  few  da,ys  before  tne  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  had  set  out  ror  Naples, 
that  by  his  own  presence  he  might  put  an  end  with  greater  decency  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  Great  Captain,  whose  important  services  and  cautious  conduct 
did  not  screen  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master.  Though  an 
account  of  his  son-in-law's  death  reached  him  at  Porto-fino,  in  the  temtories 
of  Oenoa,  he  was  so  solicitous  to  discover  the  secret  intrigues  which  he 
supposed  the  Great  Captain  to  have  been  carrying  on,  and  to  establish  his  own 
autnority  on  a  firm  foundation  in  tlie  Neapolitan  dominions  by  removing  him 
from  the  supreme  command  there,  that  rather  than  discontinue  his  voyage  he 
chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  even  to  risk  by  this  delay 
his  obtaining  possession  of  the  government  of  that  kingdom." 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  his  adherents  could 
have  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  this  absence.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  though  he  had  been  raised  to  that  digni^ 
by  Isabella  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Ferdinand,  and  though  he  could  nave 
no  expectation  of  enjoying  much  power  under  the  administration  of  a  master 
little  disposed  to  distinguish  him  by  extraordinary  marks  of  attention,  was 

"  Mariana,  lib.  29,  c.  7.~Ztirita,  Anales  de  "  ZariU,  Anales  de  An^n,  tL  86b 
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nevertheless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  his  country  before  his 
own  grandeur,  and  to  declare  that  Castile  could  never  be  so  happily  governed 
as  bjT  a  prince  whom  long  experience  had  rendered  thoroughly  acquiunted 
with  its  true  interest  The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  brine  over  his  countrymen  to 
this  opinion  induced  him  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and 
haughtiness.  He  condescended  on  this  occasion  to  court  the  disaffected  noble& 
and  emplo^red  address,  as  well  as  arguments,  to  persuade  them.  Ferdinand 
seconded  his  endeavours  with  great  art ;  and  by  concessions  to  some  of  the 
grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by  letters  full  of  complaisance  to  all,  he 
sained  many  of  his  most  violent  opponents.**  Though  manv  cabals  were 
formed,  and  some  commotions  were  excited,  jet  when  Ferdinand,  after  having 
settled  the  afhirs  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile,  he  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration without  opposition.  The  prudence  with  which  he  exercised  his  authority 
in  that  kingdom  equalled  the  good  fortiuie  by  which  he  had  recovered  it.  By 
a  moderate  but  steady  administration,  free  from  partiality  and  from  resent- 
ment, he  entirely  reconciled  the  Castilians  to  his  person^  and  secured  to  them, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent 
with  the  genius  of  the  feudal  government^  which  still  subsisted  among  them  in 
full  vigour." 

Nor  was  the  preservation  of  tranquiUityin  his  hereditary  kingdoms  the  only 
obligation  which  the  Archduke  Charles  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of  his  grand- 
father. It  was  his  good  fortune,  during  that  period,  to  have  very  important 
additions  made  to  the  dominions  over  which  he  was  to  reign.  On  the  coast 
of  BarbaiT,  Oran,  and  other  conquests  of  no  small  value,  were  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit  very  uncommon  in  a 
monk,  led  in  person  a  numerous  army  against  the  Moors  of  that  country,  and, 
with  a  generosity  and  magnificence  still  more  singular,  defrayed  the  whole 
expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  own  revenues.^  In  Europe,  Ferdinand, 
under  pretences  no  less  frivolous  than  unjust  as  well  as  by  artifices  the  most 
shameful  and  treacherous,  expelled  John  d'Albret,  the  lawful  sovereign,  from 
the  throne  of  Navarre,  and,  seizing  that  kingdom,  extended  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  from  the  Pyrenees  on  the  one  hand  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  on  the  other.** 

It  was  not  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  the  archduke  which  in- 
fluenced Ferdinand  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  his  actions.  He  was  more  a^t 
to  consider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival  who  might  one  day  wrest  out  of  his 
hands  the  government  of  Castile,  than  as  a  grandson  for  whose  interest  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  administration.  This  jealousy  soon  begot  aversion,  and 
even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  Hence 
proceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  yoimg  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
whose  life  would  have  deprived  Charles  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia;  ana  upon  the  untimely  death  of  that  prince  he 
discovered,  for  the  same  reason,  an  excessive  solicitude  to  have  other  children. 
This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  probability,  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the 
crown  01  Spain.  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  procure  a  blessing  of  which,  from  his 
advanced  i^  and  the  intemperance  of  his  youth,  he  could  have  little  prospect, 
had  recourse  to  liis  physicians,  and  by  their  prescription  took  one  of  those 
potions  which  are  supposed  to  add  vigour  to  the  constitution,  though  they 
more  frequently  prove  fatal  to  it  This  was  its  effect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and 
exhausted  as  that  of  Ferdinand ;  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder 
which  it  at  first  occasioned,  it  brought  on  such  an  habitual  languor  and 

**  Zarlta,  Anales  de  Aragon,  yi.  87, 94, 109.  **  Ibid.,  lib.  29,  c.  18. 

^  MarUoa,  Ub.  29,  c  10.  *•  Ibid.,  Ub.  30,  c.  11, 12, 18,  34. 
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dejection  of  mind  as  rendered  him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public 
amiirs,  and  fond  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
bestowed  much  time."  Though  he  now  despaired  of  having  anv  son  of  his 
own,  his  jealousy  of  the  archdulce  did  not  abate,  nor  could  he  help  viewing 
him  with  that  aversion  which  princes  often  bear  to  their  successors.  In  order 
to  gratify  this  unnatural  passion,  he  made  a  will  appointing  Prince  Ferdinand, 
who,  having  been  bom  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  beloved  by  the 
Spaniards,  to  be  regent  of  all  his  kingdoms  until  the  arrival  of  the  archduke 
his  brother ;  and  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  him  the  grand-mastership 
of  the  three  military  orders.  The  former  of  these  grants  mi^ht  have  put  it 
in  ^e  power  of  the  young  prince  to  have  disputed  the  throne  with  his  brother ; 
the  latter  would,  in  any  event,  have  rendered  him  almost  independent 
of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  love  of  power  which  was  so 
remarkable  through  his  whole  Ufa  Unwilling,  even  at  the  approach  of  death, 
to  admit  a  thought  of  relinquishing  any  portion  of  his  authority,  he  removea 
continually  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper,  or  to  foi*get 
it.  Though  his  strength  declined  every  da^,  none  of  his  attendants  diu^ 
mention  his  condition ;  nor  would  he  admit  his  father-confessor,  who  thought 
such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his  presence.  At  last  the  danger 
became  so  iomiinent  that  it  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  Ferdinand  received 
the  intimation  with  a  decent  fortitude ;  and^  touched,  perhaps,  with  compunc- 
tion at  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  his  grandson,  or  influenced  by  the 
honest  remonstrances  of  Oarvajal,  Zapara,  and  Vargas,  his  most  ancient  and 
faithful  councillors,  who  represented  to  him  that  by  investing  Prince  Ferdinand 
with  the  regency  he  would  in&illibly  entail  a  civil  war  on  the  two  brothers,  and 
by  bestowing  on  him  the  grand-mastership  of  the  military  orders  would  strip 
the  crown  of  its  noblest  ornament  and  chief  strength,  he  consented  to  alter  his 
will  with  respect  to  both  these  particulars.  By  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles  the 
sole  heir  of  all  his  dominions,  and  allotted  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  instead  of 
that  throne  of  which  he  thought  himself  almost  secure^  an  inconsiderable 
establishment  of  fifty  thousandducats  a  year.**  He  died  a  few  hours  after 
signing  this  will,  on  tne  23rd  day  of  January,  1516. 

Charles,  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  descended  by  his  death,  was  near 
the  full  a^e  of  sixteen.  He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Countries,  his 
paternal  oominions.  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Margaret  of  York, 
the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England  and  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  two 
princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  had  the  care  of  forming  his  early  youth, 
upon  the  death  of  his  Either  the  Flemings  committed  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  his  ^n^andfather,  the  emperor  Maxirailis^,  with  the  name 
rather  than  the  authonty  of  reg;ent^  Maximilian  made  dioice  of  William  de 
Croy,  lord  of  Chi^vres,  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  young  prince  his 
grandson.**    That  nobleman  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talents  which 

"  Znrlta,  Anales  de  Aragon,  t1.  34f .— P.  baying  appolntrd  the  king  of  France  to  bATe 

Ifaityr.  Ep.,  6Jl.^  Argensolik,  Analee  de  Anu  the  direction  or  his  ton's  education.  Loula  XlL, 

gon,  lib.  i.  p.  4.  with  a  disintereatedness  suitable  to  tbe  oonfl- 

**  Martaoa,  HIat.,  lib.  30,  c.  alt.— Zorlta,  dence  reposed  in  blm,  named  Chievres  for  that 

Anales  de  Aragon,  ri.  401.— P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  office.      Even   tbe   President    U^naolt    has 

665,  566.— Argensola,  Amilea  de  Aragon,  lib.  adopted  this  opinion.    (Abr^g6  Chron..  a.x>. 

I.  p.  11.  1507.)  VarlUas,  in  his  usual  manner,  pretends 

**  Pontics  Hentenis,  Remm  Anstrlacanun  to  have  seen  Philip's  testament.    (PracL  de 

Lib.  XV.,  Lot.,  1649.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  p.  165.  rEdncation   des  Princes,  p.   16.)     But  the 

**  Tbe  French  hintorians,  upon  tbe  antbority  Spanish,  German,  and  Flemish  historians  con* 

of  M .  de  Bel  lay,  Memoires,  p.  1 1 ,  bare  unanl-  cur  in  contradicting  this  assertion  of  the  French 

mooaly  aiiMrtwi  that,  Phiiip  by  his  last  wiU  authors.    It  aitpears  tnm  Heoterus»  a  outt- 
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fitted  him  for  snch  an  important  office,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  it  with 
great  fidelity.  Under  Ohi^vres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor.  This 
preferment,  which  opened  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecdesiastic  can 
attain,  he  owed  not  to  his  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean,  nor  to  his 
interest,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court,  but  to  the  opinion  which 
his  oountr^men  entertained  of  his  learning.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable 
proficient  in  those  frivolous  sciences  whicn  during  several  centuries  assumed 
the  name  of  philosojphy,  and  had  published  a  commentary,  which  was  highly 
esteemed,  upon  The  Book  of  Sentences,  a  famous  treatise  of  retrus  Lombardus, 
considered  at  that  time  as  the  standard  system  of  metaphysical  theology. 
But,  whatever  admiration  these  procured  him  in  an  illiterate  age,  it  was  soon 
found  that  a  man  accustomed  to  the  retirement  of  a  college,  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  without  any  tincture  of  taste  or  elegance,  was  by  no 
means  qualified  for  rendering  science  agreeable  to  a  young  prince.  Charles, 
accordingly^  discovered  an  early  aversion  to  learning,  and  an  excessive  fondness 
^  those  violent  and  martial  exercises  to  excel  in  which  was  the  chief  prides 
and  almost  the  only  study,  of  persons  of  rank  in  that  age.  Chi^vres  encouraged 
this  taste,  either  from  a  desire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  indulgence,  or  from  too 
slight  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  hterary  accomplishments.'*  He 
instmcted  him,  however,  with  great  care  in  the  arts  of  government ;  he  made 
him  study  the  history  not  only  of  his  own  kindoms,  but  of  those  with  which 
they  were  connected ;  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the 
government  ci  Flanders,  in  the  year  1515,  to  attend  to  business ;  he  persuaded 
nim  to  peruse  all  papers  relating  to  public  affieiirs,  to  be  present  at  the  delibe- 
rations of  his  privy-councillors,  and  to  propose  to  them  nimself  those  matters 
concerning  which  he  required  tneir  opinion."  From  such  an  education  Charles 
contracted  habits  of  gravity  and  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of 
lif&  The  first  openings  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  superiority  whidi 
its  maturer  &e^  oisplayed.**  He  did  not  discover  in  his  jrouth  the  impetuosi^ 
of  spirit  which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  and  enterprising  manhood.  Nor 
did  nis  early  obse(]uiousne8s  to  Chivvies  and  his  other  nvountes  promise  that 
capacious  and  decisive  judgment  which  afterwards  directed  ttie  amurs  of  one- 

temponry  Flemish  historian  of  great  antho-  MaxitniUan  appointed  regent  daring  the  mt- 

rity,  that  JjnniB  XIT.,  by  consenting  to  the  noriiy  of  his  grandson,  but,  this  being  opposed, 

marriage  of  Oermaine  de  Foix  « ith  Ferdinand,  Chiivres  seems  to  have  continued  to  dischai^ 

bad  lost  much  of  that  confidence  which  Philip  both  the  offices  which  Philip  had  committed 

ODce  plAoed  in  him;    that  his  di>«ust  was  to  him(Heuter.,  ibid.,  163,  165);  that  in  the 

increased  by  the   French   king's  giving  in  beginning  of  the  year  1608  the  Flemings 

marriage  to  the  count  of  Angouleme  his  eldest  invited  Maximilian  to  accept  of  the  regency, 

daughter,  whom  he  bad  formerly  betrothed  to  to  which  he  consented,  and   nppointed  bis 

Charies  (Heoter.,  Rer.  Austr.,  lib.  t.  p.  161) ;  daughter  Margaret,  together  with  a  council  of 

that  the  French,  a  sliort  time  before  Philip's  Flemings,  to  exercise  tbe  supreme  authority 

death,  had  violated  the  peace  which  subsisted  when  he  himself  should  at  any  time  be  absent, 

between  them  and  the  Flemings,  and  Philip  He  likewise  named  Chievres  as  governor,  and 

had  complained  of  this  injury  and  was  ready  Adrian  of  Utrecht  as  preceptor  to  bis  eon. 

to  resent  it.    (Heuter..  ibid.)    All  these  cir-  (Heuter..  ibid.,  165,  157.)     What  Heuterus 


J  render  it  Improbable  that  Piiilip,  relates  with  respect  to  this  matter  is  confirmed 

who  mftde  bis  will  a  few  days  before  he  died  by  Moringus,  in  Vita  Adriani  apud  Analecta 

(Heuter.,  p.  163).  should  commit  the  education  (^sp.  Burmanni  de  Adrlano,  cap.  10 ;  by  Bar- 

of  his  son  to  Louis  XII.    In  confirmation  of  landus.  Chronic.  Brabant.,  ibid.,  p.  26 ;  and 

these  plausible  conjectures  positive  testimony  by  Harseus.  AnnaL  Brab.,  toL  iL  p.  620.  etc. 

can  be  produeed.    It  appears  from  Heuterus  "  Jovli  Vita  Adriani,  p.  91. —Struvii  Corpus 

that  Philip,  when  he  set  out  for  Spain,  had  Hist  Germ..  11.  96T.— P.  Heuter.,  Ber.  Austr., 

lotrasted  Chidrres  both  with  the  care  of  bis  lib.  vll.  c  3,  p.  167. 

son's  education  and  with  the  government  of  "  Memoires  de  Bellay,  8vo,  Par.,  1673,  p. 

hia  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries  (Heuter.,  11.— P.  Heuter.,  lib.  Till.  c.  1,  p.  184. 

Ub.  Til.  p.  l»3} ;  that  an  attempt  was  made,  *"  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  569,  666. 
auoQ  after  Philip'*  death,  to  have  the  emperor 
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half  of  Europe.  Bat  his  sabjects,  dazzled  with  the  external  accomplishments 
of  a  graceful  figore  and  manly  address,  and  viewing  his  character  with  that 
partiality  wMch  is  always  shown  to  princes  during  their  youth,  entertained 
sangnine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to  those  crowns  which  descended  to  him 
by  tbe  death  of  Ferdinand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spnin,  as  is  evident  from  the  view  which  I  have  given  id 
their  i>ohtical  constitution,  were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  which  required  an 
administration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent  The  feudal  institutions,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  all  its  difierent  provinces  by  the  Goths,  the  Suevi. 
and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  mat  force.  The  nobles,  who  were  powerful 
and  warlike,  had  long  possessed  all  the  exorbitant  privileges  which  these 
institutions  vested  in  their  order.  The  cities  in  Spain  were  more  numerous 
and  more  considerable  than  the  genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally 
unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to  regular  police,  seemed  to  admit  The 
personal  rights  and  political  influence  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities 
nad  acquired  were  extensive.  The  royal  prerogative,  circumscribed  by  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  bv  the  pretensions  of  the  people^  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Under  such  a  form  of  government,  the  principles 
of  discord  were  many,  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  feeble,  and  Spain  felt 
not  only  all  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  defects  in  the  feudal 
system,  but  was  exposed  to  disorders  arising  from  the  peculiarities  in  its  own 
constitution. 

Durine  the  long  administration  of  Ferdinand,  no  internal  commotion,  it  is 
true,  had  arisen  in  Spain.  His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to  restrain 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobles  and  to  moderate  the  jealousy  of  the  commons. 
By  the  wisdom  of  his  domestic  government,  \>j  the  8a£[acity  with  which  he 
conducted  his  foreign  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion  that  his  sub^iects 
entertained  of  both,  he  nad  preserved  among  them  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
creater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution  in  which  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
disorder  were  so  copiously  mingled.  But  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand  these 
restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn ;  and  faction  and  discontent^  from  being 
long  repressed,  were  ready  to  break  out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  his  last  will  taken  a  most 

Erudent  precaution,  by  appointing  Cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to 
e  sole  r^nt  of  Castile  until  the  arrival  of  his  grandson  in  Spain.  The 
singular  character  of  this  man,  and  the  extraordinary  qualities  which  mariced 
him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  particular  description.  He 
was  descended  of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy,  family ;  and,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  inclinations,  having  determined  him 
to  enter  into  tne  Church,  he  earlv  obtained  benefices  of  great  value  and  which 
placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest  preferment  All  these,  however,  he 
renounced  at  once,  and,  after  undergoing  a  very  severe  novitiate,  assumed  the 
habit  of  St  Francis  in  a  monastery  of  Observantine  friars,  one  of  the  most 
rigid  orders  in  the  Romish  Church.  There  he  soon  became  eminent  for  his 
uncommon  austerity  of  manners,  and  for  those  excesses  of  superstitious  devo- 
tion which  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  extravagances,  to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  alone 
are  usually  prone^  his  understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive, 
retained  its  full  vigour,  and  acquired  him  such  great  authority  in  his  own 
order  as  rai^  him  to  be  their  provincial  His  reputation  for  sanctity  ao(m 
procured  him  the  ofiice  of  father-confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  which  he 
accepted  with  the  utuiost  reluctance.  He  preserved  in  a  court  the  sanoe 
austerity  of  manners  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.    He  con- 
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^ued  to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his 
acts  of  mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous. 
Isabella,  pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  long  after,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo^  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richest  dimity  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  honour  he  declined  with  the  firmness  wmch  nothint^ 
but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome.  Nor  did 
this  height  of  promotion  change  his  manners.  Though  obliged  to  display  in 
public  that  magnificence  which  became  his  station,  he  himself  retained  his 
monastic  severity.  Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  constantly  wore  the  coarse 
frock  of  St  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  used  to  patch  with  his  own  hands. 
He  at  no  time  used  linen,  but  was  commonly  dad  in  hair-cloth.  He  slept 
always  in  his  habit,  most  trequently  on  the  ground,  or  on  boards,  rarely  in  a 
bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  the  delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  but 
satisfied  himself  with  that  simple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.'* 
Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  world. 
he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  afifairs ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  called 
by  DIB  station,  and  by  the  hi^h  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ^ter- 
tained  of  him,  to  take  a  principal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  displayed 
talents  for  business  which  rendered  the  iame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of 
his  saDctitY.  His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  reel  character  and  partook  both  of  its  virtues 
and  its  defects.  His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him  schemes  vast  and 
iiuu;nificent.  Conscious  of  the  integrity  ofhis  intentions,  he  pursued  these 
with  unremitting  and  undaunted  firmness.  Accustomed  from  his  early  youth 
to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  showed  little  indulgence  towards  those  of  other 
men.  Taught  by  his  system  of  religion  to  check  even  his  most  innocent  desires, 
he  was  the  enemy  of  everything  to  which  he  could  affix  the  name  of  ele^ce 
or  pleasure.  Though  free  from  any  suspicion  of  cruelty,  he  discovered  m  aJl 
his  commerce  with  the  world  a  severe  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of 
character,  peculiar  to  the  monastic  profession,  and  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived in  a  country  where  that  is  unknown. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed  the  regency  of  Castile ; 
and  though  Ximenes  was  then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  office,  his  natural  intrepidity  of  mind,  and  z^ 
for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without  hesitation.  Adrian 
of  UtrcK^t,  who  had  been  sent  into  Spam  a  few  months  before  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  produced  full  powers  from  the  archduke  to  assume  the  name  and 
authority  of  regent  upon  the  demise  of  his  grandfather ;  but  such  was  the 
aversion  of  the  Bpaniaj^  to  the  government  of  a  stranger,  and  so  unequal  the 
abilities  of  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian's  claim  would  at  once  have  been 
rejected  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  complaisance  to  his  new  master,  had  not  con- 
sented to  acknowledge  him  as  regent  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in 
conjunction  with  him.  By  this,  however.  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely 
nominaL  Ximenes,  though  he  treated  nim  with  great  decency,  and  even 
reroect,  retained  the  whole  power  in  his  own  hands.'* 

The  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  infant  Don 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  flattered  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  supreme 
power,  bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater  impatience  Uian  a 
prince  at  a  period  of  ufe  so  early  could  have  been  supposed  to  feel.  Ximenes, 
under  pretence  of  providing  more  eflectually  for  his  safety,  removed  him  from 
Guadalupe,  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  to  Madrid,  where  he 

**  HUtoire  de  I'AdminifffcratfoD  da  Cudiiua  **  Oometios  de  Beb.  gest.  Ximenif,  p.  150, 

Ximiote,  par.  Mich.  fi«adier,  4to,  1636,  p.  13.       f6L,  Oompl.,  1669. 
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fixed  the  residence  of  the  conrt  There  he  was  under  the  cardinal's  own  ey^  and 
his  conduct^  with  that  of  his  domestics,  was  watched  with  the  utmost  attention.** 

The  first  intelli^nce  he  received  nrom  the  Low  Countries  gave  greater  dis- 
quiet to  the  cardinal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to 
conduct  the  affiiirs  of  an  inexperienced  prince  under  the  influence  of  ooimciUori 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No  sooner  did  the  account 
of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels  than  CharW  by  the  advice  of  his  Flemish 
ministers,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of  king.  By  the  laws  of  Spain«  the  sole 
right  of  the  crowns  both  of  Castile  and  of  Ajragon  belong  to  J  oanna ;  and, 
though  her  infirmities  disqualified  her  from  governing,  this  incf^acity  bad  not 
been  declared  by  any  public  act  of  the  cortes  in  either  kingdom ;  so  that  the 
Si)aniards  considered  this  resolution  not  only  as  a  direct  violation  of  their 
privileges,  but  as  an  unnatural  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a 
mother,  towards  whom,  in  her  present  unhappy  situation,  he  manifested  a  less 
delicate  regard  than  her  subjects  had  always  expressed.*'  The  Flemish  court, 
however,  Imving  prevailed  both  on  the  pope  and  on  the  emperor  to  address 
letters  to  Charles  as  king  of  Castile,— the  former  of  whom  it  was  pretended 
had  a  right  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  latter  as  head  of  the  empire,  to 
confer  this  title, — instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes  to  prevail  on  the  Spaniards 
to  acknowledge  it  Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly  remonstrated  a^nst 
the  measure,  as  no  less  unpopular  than  unnecessary,  resolved  to  exert  all  his 
authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  immediately  assembled 
such  of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at  court  What  Charles  required  was  laid 
before  them ;  and  when,  instead  of  complying  with  his  demands,  they  hegan 
to  murmur  a^inst  such  an  unprecedented  encroachment  on  their  privileges, 
and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  of  Joanna  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her, 
Ximenes  hastuy  interposed,  and.  with  that  firm  and  decisive  tone  which  was 
natural  to  him,  told  tnem  that  tney  were  not  called  now  to  deliberate,  but  to 
obey ;  that  their  sovereign  did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice;  but  expected 
submission ;  and  ''this  day,"  added  he,  ''Charles  shall  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Castile  in  Madrid ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  I  doubt  not,  will  follow  its 
example.''  On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose ;  **  and,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  of  the  practice,  and  the  secret  discontents  of  many  perscms 
of  distinction,  Charles's  title  was  universally  recognized.  In  Aragon,  whore 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  more  extensive,  and  the  abilities  as  well  as 
authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whom  Ferdinand  had  appointed 
recent,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Ximenes,  the  same  obsequiousness  to  the 
will  of  Charies  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he  acknowledged  there  under  any  other 
character  but  that  of  prmce,  until  his  arrival  in  Spain." 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  power,  whidi,  from  his 
advanced  age,  he  could  not  expect  to  enioy  long,  assumed,  together  with  the 
character  of  recent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  monarch,  and  adopted  schemes 
for  extending  the  re^l  authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much  intrepidity 
and  ardour  as  if  he  nimself  had  been  to  reap  the  advantages  resulting  from 
their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  toe  Castilian  nobles  circumscribed 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within  very  narrow  limits.  These  privileges  the 
cardmal  considered  as  so  many  unjust  extortions  from  the  crown,  and  deter- 
mined to  abridge  them.  Dangerous  as  the  attempt  was,  there  were  dream- 
stances  in  his  situation  which  promised  him  greater  success  than  any  king  of 
Castile  could  have  expected.    His  strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archiepis- 

»•  Minianfle  Con«n.  Mariaoff,  lib.  I.  c.  2.—  "  Gometius,  p.  152,  etc.— Baodier,  Hist,  de 

Baudier,  Hist,  de  Xim^nds,  p.  118.  Xitu^n^s,  p.  121. 

"  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  668.  »•  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  672. 
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copal  reyenues  fornished  him  with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  could  at 
any  time  command ;  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  his  charitnr  and  munificence, 
rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  the  nobles  themselves,  not  suspecting 
any  danger  from  him,  did  not  observe  Ms  motions  with  the  same  jealous 
attention  as  they  would  have  watched  those  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

Imm^liately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  of  the  nobles,  foncy- 
ing  that  the  reins  of  government  would,  of  consequence,  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
began  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  force  of  arms,  private 
quiurrels  and  pretensions  which  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had  obligea  them 
to  dissemble  or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had  taken  into  pay  a  good 
body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  desinis  with  unexpected  vigour 
and  facility ;  ana,  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authors  of  these  disorders  with 
any  cruelty,  he  forced  tnem  to  acts  of  submission  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Castilian  grandees. 

But  whue  the  cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to  individuals,  and  every  act 
of  rigour  was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the  forms  of 
justice  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenity,  there  was  scarcely  room  for 
jealouj^  or  complaint  It  was  not  so  with  his  next  measure,  which,  by  striking 
at  a  pnvilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  whole  order. 
By  the  feudal  constitution,  the  mUitary  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condition  were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their 
vassals  and  to  follow  their  banners.  A  kine  with  scanty  revenues  and  a 
limited  prerogative  depended  on  these  potent  Barons  in  all  his  operations.  It 
was  with  their  forces  he  attacked  his  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his 
kingdom.  While  at  the  head  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate 
bras  and  accustomed  to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  authority  was  precarious 
and  his  efforts  feeble.  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  tne  crown ; 
and  as  mercenary  sta  nding  armies  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  government, 
and  would  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people^  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation commanding  every  city  in  Castile  to  enroll  a  certam  number  of  its 
burgesses,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  on  Sundays 
anaholidays ;  he  engaged  to  provide  officers  to  command  them  at  the  public 
expense,  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  private  men,  promised  them  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impositions.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Moors  from  Africa,  and  the  necessity  ot  having  some  force  always  reader  to 
oppose  them,  furnished  a  plausible  pretence  for  this  innovation.  The  object 
really  in  view  was  to  secure  the  king  a  body  of  troops  independent  of  his  barons 
and  which  might  serve  to  counterbalance  their  power.  ^  The  nobles  were  not 
slow  in  perceiving  what  was  his  intention,  and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme 
which  he  had  adopted  would  accomplish  his  end ;  but  as  a  measure  which  had 
the  pious  appearance  of  resisting  tne  progress  of  the  infidels  was  extremely 
popular,  and  as  any  opposition  to  it  arising  from  their  order  alone  would  have 
been  imputed  wholly  to  interested  motives,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
cities  themselv  es  to  refuse  obedience  and  to  inveigh  against  the  proclamation 
as  inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privileges.  In  consequence  of  their 
instigation,  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  sevenU  other  cities  rose  in  open  mutiny. 
Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themselves  their  protectors.  Violent  remon- 
strances were  presented  to  the  king.  His  Flemish  councillors  were  alarmed. 
Ximenes  alone  continued  firm  and  undaunted ;  and,  partly  by  terror,  partly  by 
entreaty,  by  force  in  some  instances,  and  byforbearance  in  others,  he  prevailed 
cm  all  the  refractory  cities  to  comply.**    Puring  his  administration  he  con- 
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tinued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour ;  bat  soon  after  his  death  it  was  entirely 
dropped. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  ^wer  of  the  nobility 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions,  which  were  no 
less  exorbitant  During  the  contests  and  disorders  mseparable  from  the  feudal 
government,  the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to  then:  own  interest,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of  their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts 
of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained  grants  of  others,  and,  having  gradually  wrested 
almost  the  whole  out  of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  had  annexed  them  to  their 
own  estates.  The  titles  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held  these  lands  were 
extremely  defective :  it  was  from  some  successful  usurpation  which  the  crown 
had  been  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derived  their  only  claim  to  possea- 
sion.  An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the  origm  of  these  encroachments,  whidi 
were  almost  coeval  with  the  feudal  system,  was  impracticable ;  and,  as  it  would 
have  stripped  every  nobleman  in  Spain  of  great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have 
excited  a  general  revolt  Such  a  step  was  too  bold  even  for  the  enterprisiiig 
spirit  of  Ximenes.  He  confined  himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  and,  hefOD- 
mng  with  the  pensions  granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  faruier 
payment,  because  all  right  to  them  expired  with  his  life.  He  then  called  to 
account  such  as  had  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  administration  of  that 
monardi,  and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.  The  effects  of  these 
revocations  extended  to  many  persons  of  high  rank ;  for  though  Ferdinaiid 
was  a  prince  of  little  generosilnr,  yet  he  and  Isabella  having  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  by  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  were  obliged  to 
reward  the  zeal  of  their  adherents  with  great  liberality,  and  the  royal  demesnes 
were  their  only  fund  for  that  purposa  The  addition  made  to  the  revenue  ci 
the  crown  by  these  revocations,  together  with  his  own  frugal  economy,  ^labkd 
Ximenes  not  only  to  discharge  all  the  debts  which  Ferdinand  had  Im,  and  to 
remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders,  but  to  pay  the  ofticers  of  Ms  new  militia, 
and  to  establish  magazines  not  only  more  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with 
artillery,  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  than  Spain  had  ever  possessed  in  any  foim^ 
aga^*  The  prudent  and  disinterested  application  of  these  sums  was  a  full 
apolc^  to  the  people  for  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exacted. 

The  nobles,  alarmed  at  these  repeated  attacks,  began  to  think  of  precautkms 
for  the  safety  of  their  order.  Many  cabals  were  formed,  loud  complaints  -were 
uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but  before  uiey  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  examine  the  powers  in 
consequence  of  wnich  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of  such  high  authonty.  The 
admiral  of  Castile,  the  Duke  de  Infantado,  and  the  Conde  de  B^evento, 
grandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this  commission.  Ximenes 
received  them  with  cold  civilitv,  and,  in  answer  to  their  demand,  produced  the 
testament  of  Ferdinand,  by  wnich  he  was  appointed  regent,  together  with  the 
ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles.  To  both  these  they  objected ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  tneir  validity.  As  the  conversation  grew  warm,  he 
led  them  insensibly  towards  a  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  lanre 
body  of  troops  under  arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  ^  Befaola," 
says  he,  pointing  to  these,  and  raising  his  voice,  "•  the  powers  which  I  have 
received  from  his  Catholic  majesty.  With  these  I  govern  Castile ;  and  with 
these  I  will  govern  it. until  the  king,  your  master  and  mine,  takes  possession 
of  his  kingdom."**  "A  declaration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  them  and 
astonished  their  associates.  To  take  arms  against  a  man  aware  of  his  danrar 
and  prepared  for  his  defence  was  what  despair  alone  would  dictate.  AU 
*'  Fl^chier.  Vie  de  Xim6n^  U.  600.  *^  Ibid..  U.  551.— Ferreras,  Hist,  Till.  433. 
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thoogfats  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinaVs  administration  were 
laid  aside ;  ana,  except  for  some  sGght  commotions  excited  b^  the  private 
resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tranquillity  of  Castile  sufiered  no  inter- 
roptioiL 

It  was  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  that  obstacle? 
arose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinal's  schemes ;  he  had  a  constant  struggle 
to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presuming  upon  their  favour 
with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  affairs  of  ISpain,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abihties  ana  independent  spirit  of 
Ximenes,  they  considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  might  circumscribe  their 
power  than  as  a  minister  who  by  his  prudence  and  vigour  was  adding  to  the 
gian<l»ir  and  authority  of  their  master.  Every  comi)laint  against  liis  ad- 
minisbation  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the  courtiers  in  uie  Low  Coun- 
tries. Unnecessary  obstructions  were  thrown  by  their  means  in  the  way  of 
aQ  his  measures ;  and  though  they  could  not  either  with  decency  or  siuety 
deprive  him  of  the  office  of  regent,  they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  authority 
hj  dividing  it  They  soon  discovered  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  joined 
with  him  m  office,  nad  neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  to  ^ve  the  least 
check  to  his  proceedings ;  and  tnerefore  Charles,  by  their  advice,  added  to 
the  commission  of  regency  La  Chau.  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  afterwards 
Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of  Holland,  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address, 
the  latter  for  his  firmness.  Ximenes,  though  no  stnuiger  to  the  malevolent 
intention  of  the  Flemish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the 
external  marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were  invested ; 
but  when  they  came  to  enter  upon  business  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air  of 
superiority  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  sole 
direction  of  affiiirs.  The  Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people  to  the  government  of  strangers^  approved  of  all  his  efforts  to  preserve 
his  own  authority.  Even  the  nobles,  mfluenced  by  this  national  passion  and 
forgetting  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  chose  rather  to  see  tne  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  countrymen  whom  they  feared  than  in 
those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Ximenes,  thouffn  en^ed  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  policy  and 
embarrassed  by  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  the 
burden  of  two  foreign  wars  to  support.  The  one  was  in  Navarre,  which  was 
invaded  by  its  unfortunate  monarch,  John  d'Albret  The  death  of  Ferdinand, 
the  absence  of  Charles,  the  discord  and  disaffection  which  reigned  among  the 
Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  favourable  opportunity  (n  re- 
covering his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  vigilance,  however,  defeated  a  measure 
so  well  concerted.  As  he  foresaw  the  dsjiger  to  which  that  kingdom  might 
be  exposed,  one  of  his  first  acts  of  administration  was  to  order  thither  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  While  the  king  was  employed  with  one  part  of  his 
army  in  the  siege  of  St  Jean  Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  officer  of  {;reat 
experience  and  courage,  attacked  the  other  by  surprise  and  cut  it  to  pieces. 
The  king  instantly  retreated  with  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the 
war.^^  But  as  Navarre  was  filled  at  that  time  with  towns  and  castles  slightly 
fortified  and  weakly  garrisoned,  which,  being  unable  to  resist  an  enemy, 
served  only  to  furnish  nim  with  places  of  reti^t,  Ximenes.  always  bold  ana 
decisive  in  his  measures,  ordered  every  one  of  these  to  be  aiamantled,  except 
Pampeluna,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  proposed  to  render  very  strong. 
To  this  uncommon  precaution  Spain  owes  tne  possession  of  Navarre.  The 
French,  since  that  period,  have  often  entered  and  have  as  often  overrun  the 
*•  p.  Martyr.  ^.,  57S. 
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open  country.  While  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending 
an  invading  army,  the  Spaniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  from  the  neigh- 
homing  provinces  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  French,  having  no  place  of  any 
strength  to  which  they  could  retire,  have  been  oblig^  repeatedly  to  abandon 
their  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it 

The  other  war,  which  he  carried  on  in  Afnca  against  the  &mous  adventurer 
Horuc  Barbarossa,  who  from  a  private  corsair  raised  himself,  by  his  singular 
valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  rar  from  being 
equaUy  successful.  The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general  and  the  rash 
valour  of  his  troops  presented  Barbarossa  with  an  easy  victory.  Many  perished 
in  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remainder  returned  into  Spain 
covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however,  with  which  the  caroinal 
bore  this  disgrace,  the  onlv  one  he  exnerienced  during  his  administraticm, 
added  new  lustre  to  his  character.^  Great  composure  of  temper  under  a 
disappointment  was  not  expected  from  a  man  so  remarkable  for  the  eager- 
ness and  impatience  with  which  he  urged  on  the  execution  of  all  his  schexn^ 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Flemish  court 
proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness  not  only  to  the  cardinal  but  to  the 
whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  quahties  of  Chi^vres,  the  prime  minister 
and  fovourite  of  the  youne^  kmg,  were  suUied  with  an  ignoble  and  sordid 
avarice.  The  accession  of  nis  master  to  the  crown  of  Spain  opened  a  new 
and  copious  source  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion.  During  the  time  of 
Charles's  residence  in  Flanders  the  whole  tribe  of  pretenders  to  bftices  or  to 
favour  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered  that  without  the  patronage 
of  Chi^vres  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  preferment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagadty 
to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing  his  protection  Qreat  sums  of 
money  were  drawn  out  of  Spain.  Everything  was  venal  and  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  After  the  example  of  Chi^vres,  the  inferior  Flemish  minis^ 
ters  engaged  in  this  traffic,  which  became  as  general  and  avowed  as  it  was 
infamous.**  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  rage  when  they  beheld  offices  ol 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  their  countij  set  to  sale  by  strangers, 
unconcerned  for  its  honour  or  its  happiness.  Xiroenes,  disinterested  in  his 
whole  administration,  and  a  stranjger,  from  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to 
the  passion  of  avarice,  inveighed  with  the  utmost  boldness  against  the  venadity 
of  the  Flemings.  He  represented  to  the  king,  in  strong  tonus,  the  murmurs 
and  indignation  which  their  behaviour  excited  among  a  free  ana  high-spirited 
people,  and  besoug^ht  him  to  set  out  without  loss  of  time  for  Spain,  tfas^  by 
his  presence  he  might  dissipato  the  clouds  which  were  gaUiering  idl  over  the 
kingdom.*' 

Charles  was  fuller  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  take  possession 
of  his  dominions  in  Spain,  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his  way 
and  detained  him  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  war  which  the  League  cd  Cam- 
bray  had  kindled  in  Italv  still  subsisted ;  though  during  its  course  the  armies 
of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  it  had  changed  their  destination  and  their  objects. 
France  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had  at  first  combined  to 
destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some  years  carried  on  hostilities 
against  France,  their  original  ally,  to  the  valour  of  whose  troops  the  con- 
federacy had  been  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  its  success.  Together  with 
his  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this  war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian,  always  fond  of  new  enterprises,  would 
persuade  the  young  monarch  to  enter  into  it  with  ardour.    But  the  Flemings, 
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who  had  long  possessed  an  extensive  commerce,  which  during  the  League  of 
Cambraj  had  grown  to  a  great  height  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Venetian  trade, 
dreaded  a  rupture  with  France ;  and  Cni^vres,  sagacious  to  discern  the  true 
interest  of  his  country,  and  not  warped  on  this  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealth, 
warmly  declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  I., 
destitute  of  allies^  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italv  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Cni^vres 
himseli  conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Gouffier  appeared 
as  plenipotentiary  for  Frauds.  Each  of  them  had  presided  over  the  eaucation 
of  the  prince  whom  he  represented.  They  had  both  adopted  the  same  pacific 
system,  and  were  equally  persuaded  that  the  imion  of  the  two  monarchs  was 
tne  happiest  event  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  kingdoms.  In  such 
hands  the  negotiation  did  not  languish.  A  few  davs  after  opening  their  con- 
ferences at  Noyon,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  confeaeracy  and  mutual  defence 
between  the  two  monarchs,  the  chief  articles  in  whicn  were  that  Francis 
should  give  in  marriage  to  Charles  his  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Louise^ 
an  infant  of  a  year  old,  and,  as  her  dowry,  should  make  over  to  him  all  his 
claims  and  pretensions  ui)on  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  that,  in  consideration 
of  Charles's  oeing  ah-eady  in  possession  of  Naples,  he  should,  until  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  marriage,  pay  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year  to  the 
French  king,  and  the  half  of  that  sum  annually  as  lon^  as  the  princess  had 
no  children ;  that  when  Charles  shall  arrive  in  Spain  the  heirs  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  may  represent  to  him  their  right  to  that  kingdom,  and  if,  after 
examining  their  clami,  he  does  not  give  them  satisfaction,  Francis  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  assist  them  with  all  his  forces.^  This  alliance  not  only  united 
Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who  was  unable  alone  to  cope 
with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  those  powers, 
whick  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and  tedious  war  that  the  League  of 
Cambray  had  occasioned.  Europe  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  universal  tran- 
quillity, and  was  indebted  for  that  blessing  to  two  pnnces  whose  rivalship  and 
ambition  kept  it  in  perpetual  discord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of 
their  reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  secured  a  safe  passage  into  Spain.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  interest  of  his  Flemish  ministers  that  he  should  visit  that 
kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of  the  Spanish 
crown  were  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  any  competitors,  all  the 
effects  of  their  monarch  s  generosity :  their  country  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  favours  were  dispensea  by  them.  Of  all  these  advantages  they 
ran  the  risk  of  seeing  themselves  deprived  from  the  moment  that  their  sove- 
rei^  entered  Spain.  The  Spaniards  would  naturally  assume  the  direction  of 
their  own  affairs  ;  the  Low  Countries  would  be  considered  only  as  a  province 
of  that  mighty  monarchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  favours  of  the 
prince  to  others  must  tnen  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of 
strangers.  But  what  Chi^vres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was  an  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  Ximenes.  On  tne  one  hand,  the  wisdom,  the  integrity, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  that  prelate  gave  him  a  wonderful  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable  that  these  great  qualities, 
added  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  ana  office,  would  command  the  respect 
of  a  young  prince  who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments  himself, 
would,  in  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinal's  virtues,  lessen  his 
deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Charles  should  allow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain  all  the  influence  over  his 
**  Leonard,  Recueil  des  Troit^  torn.  il.  p.  69. 
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councils  which  they  at  present  possessed,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
cardinal  would  remonstrate  loadly  against  such  an  indignity  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  vindicate  the  rights  ot  his  country  with  the  same  intrepidity  a^ 
success  with  which  he  had  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  For  Uiese 
reasons,  all  his  Flemish  coimciUors  combing  to  retard  his  departure ;  and 
Charles,  unsuspicious,  from  want  of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native  coun- 
try, suffered  hunself  to  be  unnecessarily  detained  in  the  Netherlands  a  whole 
year  after  signing  the  treaty  of  Noyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes.  the  advice  of  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  nis  Spanish  subjects,  prevailed  on  him 
at  last  to  embark.  He  was  attended  not  only  hj  Chi^vres.  his  prime  minister, 
but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish  nobles,  fond  of  behold- 
ing the  grandeur  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of  their  prince.  After  a  danger- 
ous voyage,  he  landed  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturias,  and  was 
received  with  such  loud  acclamations  of  joy  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  arrivaL 
was  so  ardently  desired,  had  reason  to  expect  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted 
to  their  soverei^  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  the  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate.** 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  king  as  the  greatest  Messing 
to  his  dominions,  was  advancing  towards  the  coast  as  fast  as  the  infirm  state 
of  his  health  would  permit,  in  order  to  receive  him.  During  his  regency^  and 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abated  in  no  degree  the  n^oor 
or  frequency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these  he  added  such  labonous 
assidmty  in  business  as  would  have  worn  out  the  most  youthful  and  vigorous 
constitution.  Every  day  he  employed  several  hours  in  devotion  ;  he  celebrated 
mass  fn  person ;  he  even  allotted  some  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding 
these  occupations,  he  regularly  attended  the  council ;  he  received  and  read  aS 
papers  presented  to  him  ;  he  dictated  letters  and  instructions,  and  took  under 
nis  inspection  all  business,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military^  Every  moment  d 
his  time  was  filled  up  with  some  serious  employment.  The  only  amusement 
in  which  he  indulged  himself,  by  way  of  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in  scholastic 
theolopy.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infirmities  of  age  diuly  grew 
upon  mm.  On  his  journey  a  violent  disorder  seized  him  at  Bos  EqtuiloSy 
attended  with  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followers  considered  as  the 
effect  of  poison,**  but  couldTnot  agree  whether  the  crime  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanisn  nobles  or  to  the  malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers. 
This  accident  obliging  him  to  stop  short,  he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  with  his 
usual  boldness  advised  him  to  dismiss  all  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose 
numbers  and  credit  gave  offence  already  to  the  Spaniards  and  would  ere  kog 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  whole  people.  At  the  same  time,  he  earnestly 
desired  to  have  an  interview  with  the  king,  that  he  might  inform  him  of  tlie 
state  of  the  nation  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only 
the  Flemings  but  the  Spanish  grandees  employed  all  tneir  address,  and  ia- 
dustriously  Kept  Charles  at  a  distance  from  Aranda,  the  p1a<^  to  which  the 
cardinal  had  removed.  Through  their  suggestions,  every  measure  that  he 
recommended  was  rejected,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  make  him  feel,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the  decline ;  even  in 
things  purely  trivial,  such  a  choice  was  always  made  as  was  deemed  roost  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  bear  this  treatment  with  his  usual 
fortitude  of  spirit  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a 
more  grateful  return  from  a  prince  to  whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more 
«*  P.  Martyr.  I^.,  f  99,  eoi.  ••  HlIlianJ^  ConUn.,  lib.  L  c  3. 
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floorishing  than  it  had  been  in  any  former  age,  together  with  authority  more 
extensive  and  better  established  than  the  most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  possessed.  He  could  not  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from 
giving  vent  to  his  indignation  and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
ooonUy,  and  foretold  the  calamities  which  it  would  suffer  from  the  insolence, 
the  rapaciousness,  and  ignorance  of  strangers.  While  his  mind  was  agitatea 
by  these  passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which,  after  a  few 
cold  and  formal  expressions  of  r^ard,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese, 
tibal^  after  a  life  of  such  continued  labour^  he  might  end  his  days  in  tran- 
quillity. This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.  His  haughty  mind,  it  is 
probable,  could  not  survive  disgrace ;  perhaps  his  generous  heart  could  not 
bear  the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  ms  country.  Whichsoever 
of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it  is  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after 
reading  tne  letter.*'  The  variety,  the  grandeur,  and  the  success  of  his 
schemes,  during  a  re^ncj  of  only  twenty  months,  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
his  sagacity  in  council,  his  prudence  in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution 
deserve  the  greatest  praise.  His  reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only 
for  wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ;  and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister  mentioned  in 
history  whom  his  contemporaries  reverenced  as  a  saint,^'  and  to  whom  the 
people  under  his  government  ascribed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Charles  made  his  public  entry,  with  great 
pomp,  into  Yalladolid,  whither  he  had  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile. 
Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of  king,  that  title  had  never 
been  acknowledged  in  the  cortes.  The  Spaniards  considering  Joanna  as 
possessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  son's  having 
enjoyed  the  title  of  king  during  the  life  of  his  parents  occurring  in  their 
hmory,  the  cortes  discovered  all  that  scrupulous  respect  for  ancient  forms,  and 
ti^t  aversion  to  innovation,  which  are  conspicuous  in  popular  assemblies.  The 
presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  the  address,  the  artifices,  and  the  threats 
of  his  ministers,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim  him  king,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  mother,  whose  name  they  appointed  to  be  placed  before  that  of 
her  son  in  all  public  acts.  But  when  thev  made  this  concession  they  declared 
that  if  at  any  future  period  Joanna  should  recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the 
whole  authority  should  return  into  her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  they  voted 
a  free  gift  of  six  hundred  thousand  ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum 
more  considerable  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  former  monarch.** 

Notwithstanding  this  obsequiousness  of  the  cortes  to  the  will  of  the  king, 
the  most  violent  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  government  began  to 
breakout  in  the  kingciom.  Chi^vres  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  young 
monarch  the  ascendant  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent  Charles  seemed  to 
have  no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  minister  inspired,  and  scarcely  uttered 
a  word  but  what  he  put  into  his  mouth.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  by 
Flemings ;  no  person  got  access  to  him  without  their  permission ;  nor  was 
any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their  presence.  As  be  spoke  the  Spanish 
lan^:uage  very  imperfectly,  his  answers  were  always  extremely  short,  ana  often 
dehvered  with  hesitation.  From  all  these  circumstances,  many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  a  prince  of  a  slow  and  narrow 

genius.    Some  pretended  to  discover  a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and 
is  mother,  and  began  to  whisper  that  his  capacity  for  government  would 
never  be  far  superior  to  hers ;  and  though  they  who  had  the  best  opportunity 

••  MaraoUier,  Vie  de  XlminK  p.  447.—  "  Flechler.  Vic  de  Xlm^nie,  II.  U9. 
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of  judging  concerning  his  character  maintained  that,  notwithstanding  soch 
unpromising  appearances,  he  possessed  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  as  well  &<> 
of  8a£;acity,"  vet  all  agreed  in  condemning  his  partiality  towards  the  Fleims^ 
and  Bis  attachment  to  his  favourites,  as  unreasonable  and  immoderate.  Un- 
fortunately for  Charles,  these  favourites  were  unworthy  of  his  ccmfidaice.  To 
amass  wealth  seems  to  have  been  their  only  aim ;  and,  as  they  had  reason  to 
fear  that  either  their  master's  good  sense  or  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards 
might  soon  abridge  their  power,  they  hastened  to  improve  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  their  avarice  was  the  more  rapacious  beoiuse  they  expected  their 
authority  to  be  of  no  long  duration.  All  honours,  offices,  and  benefices  were 
either  engrossed  by  the  Flemings  or  pubUcly  sold  by  them.  Chi^vres,  his 
wife,  and  Sauvage,  whom  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Ximenes,  had  imprudently 
raised  to  be  chancellor  of  Castile^  vied  with  each  other  in  all  the  rennonents 
of  extortion  and  venahty.  Not  only  the  Spanish  historians,  who,  from 
resentment,  may  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria, 
an  Italian,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Spain  and  who  was  under 
no  temptation  to  deceive  the  persons  to  whom  his  letters  are  addressed,  give 
a  descnption  which  is  almost  incredible  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  covet- 
ousness  of  the  Flemings.  According  to  Angleria's  calculation,  whidi  be 
asserts  to  be  extremely  moderate,  they  remitted  into  the  Low  Countries,  in 
the  space  of  ten  months,  no  less  a  sum  than  a  milUon  and  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  The  nomination  of  William  de  Croy,  Chievres's  nephew,  a 
young  man  not  of  canonical  a^e,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  exasperated 
the  Spaniards  more  than  all  these  exactions.  Thev  considered  the  elevation 
of  a  stranger  to  the  head  of  their  Church  and  to  tne  richest  benefice  in  the 
kingdom  not  only  as  an  injury,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation ;  both 
dergy  and  laity,  the  former  from  interest,  the  latter  fnmi  indignation,  joined 
in  exclaiming  a^inst  it.*' 

Charles,  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  his  administration,  set  oat  for 
Saragossa.  the  capital  of  Arag;on,  that  he  might  be  present  in  the  cortes  of 
that  Kingdom.  On  his  way  tmther  he  took  leave  of  ms  brother  Ferdinand, 
whom  he  sent  into  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  grand&tber, 
Maximilian,  in  his  old  age.  To  this  prudent  precaution  Charles  owed  the 
preservation  of  his  Spanish  dominions.  Durinfi;  the  violent  commotiona  which 
arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  infallibly  have  off^ed 
the  crown  to  a  prince  who  was  the  darling  of  the  whole  nation  ;  nor  did  Fer- 
dinand want  ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  have  prompted  him  to  accept 
of  the  offer.** 

The  Aragonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charles  as  king,  nor  would 
they  allow  the  cortes  to  be  assembled  in  his  name,  but  in  that  of  the  justiza, 
to  whom  during  an  interregnum  this  privilege  belonged.*'  The  opposition 
Charles  had  to  struggle  with  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon  was  more  violent  and 
obstinate  than  that  which  he  had  overcome  in  Castile :  after  long  ddajs, 
however,  and  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  members  to  confer  on  him 
the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother.  At  the  same  time  he  bound 
himself,  b;^  that  solemn  oath  which  the  Aragonese  exacted  of  thdr  kines, 
never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights  or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  w- 
manded.  the  nkembers  were  stSl  more  intractable ;  many  months  eh^^ed 
before  they  would  agree  to  grant  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and 
that  sum  they  appropriated  so  strictly  for  paying  debts  of  the  crown,  whidi 
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had  long  been  forgotten,  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  came  into  the  king's 
hands.  What  had  happened  in  Castile  taught  them  caution,  and  determined 
them  rather  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  their  feUow-citizens,  how  obsolete  soever, 
than  to  furnish  strangers  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
their  country.** 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Saragossa 
from  Francis  I.  and  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  restitution  of 
that  kingdom  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon.  But  neither  Charles,  nor  the 
Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discovered  any  inclina- 
tion to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  conference  held  soon  after  at  Mont- 
pellier,  m  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  altogether  fruit- 
teas  :  while  the  French  urged  the  injustice  of  the  usurpation,  the  Spaniiuxls 
were  attentive  only  to  its  impwrtanoe.** 

From  Aragon,  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  where  he  wasted  much  time, 
encountered  more  difficulties,  and  gained  less  money.  The  Flemings  were 
now  become  so  odious  in  eveiy*  provmce  of  Spain  by  their  exactions  tiiat  the 
desire  of  mortifying  them  ana  of  disappointing  theur  avarice  augmented  the 
jealousy  with  wnich  a  free  people  usually  conduct  their  deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  and  rigour  of  the  oppres- 
sive schemes  carried  on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  with  a 
tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  rendered  them  the  objects  of  scorn  to 
thar  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kingdoms  qt  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo,  Seville,  and  several  other  cities  of  the  first 
rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  privil^;ejs ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  nobility,  who  on  this  occasion  dis- 
covered neither  the  public  spirit  nor  the  resolution  which  became  their  order^ 
the  confederates  laid  before  the  king  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  maladministration  of  his  mvourites.  The  preferment  of  strangers^ 
the  exportation  of  the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  mevanoea 
<A  which  they  chiefly  complained ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with 
that  boldness  which  is  natural  to  a  free  peopla  These  remonstrances,  pre- 
sented at  first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles 
treated  with  great  neglect.  The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities,  at  this 
juncture,  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  of 
Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convulsions 
as  shook  the  throne  and  ahnost  overturned  the  constitution.** 

Soon  after  Charles's  arrival  at  Barcelona  he  received  the  account  of  an  event 
which  interested  him  much  more  than  the  murmurs  ot  the  Castilians  or  the 
scruples  of  the  cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maxunilian,— an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in  itself,  for  he  was  a  prince 
conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,  nor  his  power,  nor  his  abihties,  but 
rendered  by  its  consequences  more  memorable  than  any  that  had  happened 
during  several  ages.  It  broke  that  profound  and  universal  peace  which  then 
rei^wi  in  the  Christian  world ;  it  excited  a  rivalship  between  two  princes, 
which  threw  all  Europe  into  agitation,  and  kindled  wars  more  generaland  of 
longer  duration  than  nad  hitherto  been  known  in  modem  times. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  king,  Charles 
yill.,  into  Italy,  had  inspired  uie  European  princes  with  new  ideas  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  the  imperial  dignity.  The  claims  of  the  empire  upon 
some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous ;  its  jurisdiction  over  others  was 
extensive  ;  and  though  the  former  had  been  almost  abandoned,  and  the  latter 
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seldom  exercised,  under  prisoes  of  slender  abilities  and  of  little  influence,  it 
was  obvious  that  in  the  Imnds  of  an  emperor  possessed  of  power  or  of  genius 
they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for  stretching  his  dominicm  over  the 
greater  part  of  that  country.  Even  Maximilian,  feeble  and  unsteady  as  his 
conduct  always  was,  had  availed  himself  of  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the 
empire,  and  had  reaped  advantage  from  every  war  and  every  n^tiation  in 
Italy  during  his  reign.  These  considerations,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the 
station,  confessedly  the  first  among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rights 
inherent  in  the  oftice,  which,  if  exerted  with  vigour,  were  far  from  bein^  in- 
siderable,  rendered  the  imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  discovered  great  sohdtude  to 
preserve  this  dignity  in  the  Austrian  familv.  and  to  procure  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  chosen  his  successor.  But  he  himself  naving  never  been  crowned  by  the 
pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  considered  only  as  emperor 
elect  Though  historians  have  not  attend^  to  that  distinction,  neither  the 
Italian  nor  Germany  chancery  bestowed  any  other  title  upon  him  than  that  of 
King  of  the  Romans ;  and,  no  example  occurring  in  history  of  any  personis 
being  chosen  a  successor  to  a  kin^  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always 
tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwilhng  to  confer  upon  Charles  an  oflice  for 
which  their  constitution  knew  no  name,  obstinately  refused  to  gratify  Maxi- 
milian in  that  point*' 

Bv  his  death  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly  aspired 
to  that  dignity  which  his  grandfather  had  attempted,  without  success,  to 
secure  for  nim.  At  the  same  time,  Francis  I.,  a  powerful  rival,  entered  tiie 
lists  against  him  ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Eurcme  was  fixed  upon  this  com- 
petition, no  less  illustrious  from  the  high  rank  of  the  candidates  than  from  the 
importance  of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended.  Each  of  them  urged  his 
pretensions  with  sanguine  expectations  and  with  no  unpromising  prospect  of 
success.  Charles  considered  the  imperial  crown  as  belonging  to  him  of  right, 
from  its  long  continuance  in  the  Austrian  line ;  he  knew  that  none  of  the 
German  princes  possessed  power  or  influence  enough  to  appear  as  his  an- 
tagonist ;  he  flattered  himself  that  no  consideration  would  induce  the  natives 
of  Germany  to  exalt  any  foreign  prince  to  a  dignity  which  during  so  many 
ages  had  been  deemed  pecuhar  to  their  own  nation,  and  least  of  all  that  they 
would  confer  this  honour  upon  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  whose 
genius  and  laws  and  manners  differed  so  widely  from  those  of  the  Germans 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  establish  any  coroial  union  between  them ;  be 
trusted  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  Maximilian's  negotiations,  which,  thou^ 
they  did  not  attain  their  ends,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Germans  for  ms 
elevation  to  the  imperial  throne ;  but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommen- 
dation was  the  fortunate  situation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany, 
which  served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  ot 
the  Turkish  power.  The  conquests,  the  abilities,  and  the  ambition  of  Sultan 
SeUm  IL  haa  spread  over  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  general  and  well-founded 
alarm.    By  his  victories  over  the  Mamelukes,  ana  the  extirpation  of  that 

gallant  body  of  men,  he  had  not  only  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire, 
ut  had  secured  to  it  such  a  decree  of  internal  tranquihty  that  he  was  ready 
to  turn  against  Christendom  the  whole  force  of  his  arms^  which  nothing 
hitherto  had  been  able  to  resist  The  most  effectual  expedient  for  stoppinc^ 
the  progress  of  this  torrent  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an  emperor  possi^sea 
of  extensive  territories  in  that  country  where  its  first  impression  would  be  fdt, 

•»  QniodanUni,  Ub.  xiii.  p.  15.— Hist.  gto«r.       p.  1087.— P.  Henter.,  R«r.  Awtr.,  lib.  tB.  c. 
d'Allenugne,  par.  P.  Barre,  torn.  -riii.  part,  l,       17,  p.  179,  lib.  Till.  c.  a,  p.  183. 
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and  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidable  enemy  with  all  the  forces  of  a 
^werful  monarcny  and  with  all  the  wealth  furnished  by  the  mines  of  the  New 
World  or  the  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries.  These  were  the  arguments  by 
which  Charles  publicly  supported  his  daim  ;  and  to  men  of  integnty  and  re- 
flection they  appeared  to  be  not  only  plausible,  but  conyindng.  He  did  not, 
howeyer,  trust  the  success  of  his  cause  to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money 
were  remitted  from  Spain ;  all  the  refinements  and  artifices  of  negotiation 
were  employed ;  and  a  considerable  body  of  troons,  kept  on  foot  at  that  time 
by  the  states  of  the  cirde  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay.  The 
yenal  were  gained  by  presents  \  the  objections  ot  the  more  scrupulous  were 
answered  or  eluded ;  some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  and  overawed.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim  with  e^ual  eagerness  and 
no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emissanes  contended  that 
it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  that  the 
imperial  crown  was  electiye.  and  not  hereditary ;  that  other  persons  might 
aspire  to  an  honour  which  tneir  arrogance  had  accustomed  them  to  regard  as 
the  property  of  their  family ;  that  it  required  a  sovereign  of  mature  judgment 
and  of  approved  abiUties  to  hold  the  rems  of  government  in  a  country  where 
such  nnlmown  opinions  concerning  religion  had  been  published  as  had  thrown 
the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncommon  agitation,  which  threatened  the  most 
violent  effects ;  that  a  young  prince,  without  experience,  and  who  had  hitherto 
given  no  specimens  of  his  genius  for  command,  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a 
monarch  ^wn  old  in  the  art  of  war  and  in  course  of  victory ;  whereas  a  king 
who  in  his  early  youth  had  triumphed  over  the  valour  and  disdpline  of  the 
Swiss,  till  then  reckoned  invindble,  would  be  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the 
conqueror  of  the  East ;  that  the  hre  and  impetuosity  of  the  French  cavalry, 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  German  mfantry,  would  form  an 
army  so  irresistible  that  instead  of  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Ottoman  forces 
it  might  carry  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  their  oominions  ;  that  the  election 
of  Charles  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  fundamental  constitution,  by  which 
the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  is  excluded  from  aspiring  to  the 
imperial  dignity ;  that  his  elevation  to  that  honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war 
in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of 
which  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the  empire  and  mignt  prove  fatal  to  it**  But 
while  the  French  amba^adors  enlarged  upon  these  and  other  topics  of  the 
same  kind  in  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  Francis,  sensible  of  the  prejudices 
entertained  against  him  as  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage or  manners,  endeavoured  to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  princes,  by  immense  gifts  and  by  infinite  promises.  As  the  expeditious 
method  of  transmitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe,  by 
bflls  of  exchange,  were  then  httle  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travelled 
with  a  train  of  norses  loaded  with  treasure,  an  equipage  not  very  honourable 
for  that  prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent** 

The  other  European  princes  could  not  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  a 
contest  the  decision  of  which  so  nearly  affected  every  one  of  them.  Their 
common  interest  ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a  general  combination,  in 
order  to  disappoint  both  competitors  and  to  prevent  either  of  them  from  ob- 
taining such  a  pre-eminence  m  power  and  dignity  as  might  prove  dangerous 

**  Gnicc.,  lib.  xiiL  p.  159.-^eldan,  Hlrtory  Gcor.  SaWni  de  Elect.  Car.  V.— Htetorla  apud 

of  the  Reformation.  14.— Struvii,  Corp.  Htet.  Scardii  Script.  Rer.  Gennan.,  vol.  H.  p.  4. 
Gennan.,  ii.  971,  not  20.  «*  M^moires  du  Mar6ohal  de  FlenrangeStp. 

**  Gukc,  Ub.  zUi.  p.  leo.— Sldd.,  p.  18.—  296. 
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to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a  proper  distribution 
and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  introduced  into  the  syst^  of  EuropNeau 
policy  that  thej  were  not  hitherto  objects  of  sufficient  attention.  The  passions 
of  some  princes,  the  want  of  foresight  in  others,  and  the  fear  of  nving  offence 
to  the  candidates,  hindered  such  a  salutary  union  of  the  powers  m  Europe,  and 
rendered  them  either  totally  negligent  of  the  public  safety  or  kept  them  horn 
exerting  themselves  with  vi^ur  in  its  behalf. 

The  Swiss  cantons,  though  they  dreaded  the  elevation  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending monarchs,  and  though  they  wished  to  have  seen  some  prince  whose 
domimons  were  less  extensive,  and  whose  power  was  more  moderate,  seated 
on  the  imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  however,  by  their  hatred  of  the  French 
nation,  to  give  an  open  preference  to  the  pretensions  of  Charles,  while  thej 
used  their  utmost  innuence  to  frustrate  those  of  Francis.** 

The  Venetians  easily  discerned  that  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republic 
to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside ;  but  their  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
whose  ambition  and  neighbourhood  had  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  woula 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give  the 
sanction  of  their  approbation  to  the  claim  of  the  French  king. 

It  was  equally  tne  interest,  and  more  in  the  power^  of  Henry  VIIL  of  Ens^. 
land  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  from  acquinng  a  dignity  which  wonid 
raise  them  so  far  above  other  monarchs.  But,  though  Henry  oiten  boasted  that 
he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his  hands,  he  had  neither  tne  steady  attention, 
the  accurate  discemmentj  nor  the  dispassionate  temper  which  that  delicate 
function  required.  On  this  occasion  it  mortified  his  vanity  so  mudi,  to  think 
that  he  haa  not  entered  early  into  that  noble  competition  which  reflected  such 
honour  upon  the  two  antagonists,  that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sending  an  am- 
bassador mto  Germany  and  of  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne.  The  ambassador,  though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  Qerman  princes 
and  the  pope's  nuncio,  informed  his  master  that  he  coula  hope  for  no  success 
in  a  claim  which  he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring.  Henn^  imputing  his  dis- 
appointment to  that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatioiis 
display  of  his  own  importance,  seems  to  have  tiUcen  no  further  part  in  the 
matter,  either  by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals  or  to  promote  one  (^ 
them.~ 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  political  abilities  than  for  his  love 
of  the  arts,  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions  of  the 
two  contending  monarcns  with  a  prudent  attention  or  who  discovered  a  proper  ' 
solicitude  for  the  public  safety.  The  imperial  and  papal  jurisdiction  interiered 
in  so  many  instances,  the  complaints  of  usurpation  were  so  numerous  on  ba& 
sides,  and  the  territories  of  the  Church  owed  their  security  so  little  to  th^ 
own  force  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the  powers  around  them,  that 
nothing  was  so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  an  emperor  with  extensive 
dominions  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  beholding 
the  imperial  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  the  kin^  of  Spam  and  of  Naples  and 
the  master  of  the  New  World ;  nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  king  of  France, 
who  was  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  di^ty.  He  fore- 
told that  the  election  of  mther  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
the  holy  see,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Bon^ 
But  to  oppose  them  with  any  prospect  of  success  required  address  and  caution 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  power  and  their  opportunities  of  taking 
revenge.  Leo  was  defective  in  neither.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  German 
princes  to  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  imperial  throne,  which  many 
**  Stbinof,  p.  6.  **  Memoires  de  FlemngeB,  814.«^arbert,  Hl*)i7  of  Henry  YUL 
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of  them  were  capable  of  filling  with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
constitution  by  which  the  kings  of  Naples  were  for  ever  excluded  from  that 
dignity.*'  He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  his  claim,  not 
from  any  desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  but,  as  he  foresaw  that  the 
Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he  hoped  that 
Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own  chance  of  success  to  be  desperate, 
would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  of  rivalship  to  concur  with 
all  his  interest  in  raising  some  third  person  to  the  head  of  the  empire ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Frauds  should  make  an  unexpected  progress,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced,  by  similar  motives,  to  act  the  same 
part ;  and  thus,  by  a  prudent  attention,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals 
might  be  so  dexterously  managed  as  to  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme,  the 
only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo's  situation  could  adopt,  though  concerted 
with  ffreat  wisdom,  was  executed  with  little  discretion.  The  French  am- 
bassadors in  Germany  fed  their  master  with  vain  hoi)es ;  the  pope's  nuncio, 
being  gained  by  them,  altogether  forgot  the  instructions  which  ne  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  Francis  persevered  so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  urging 
his  own  pretensions  as  rendered  all  Leo's  measures  abortive.** 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  different  princes, 
when  the  diet  was  opened  according^  to  form  at  Frankfort.  The  right  of  cnoosing 
an  emperor  had  long  been  vested  m  seven  great  princes,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  electors,  the  orifi^iir  of  whose  office^  as  well  as  me  nature  and  extent 
of  their  powers,  have  already  been  explained.  These  were,  at  that  time, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  of  Mentz ;  Herman  Count  de  Wied,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne ;  Richard  deGreiffenklau.  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king 
of  Bohemia ;  Lewis,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony ; 
and  Joachim  I.,  marquis  of^Brandenburg.  Notwithstanding  the  artful  argu- 
ments produced  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  re- 
ispective  masters,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  solicitations,  intrigues,  and  presents, 
the  electors  did  not  forget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  the  German 
constitution  was  thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body,  which  is  a  great  republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  the 
first  principle  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  emperor ; 
and  of  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German 
politician  seldom  loses  sight.  No  prince  of  considerable  power  or  extensive 
dominions  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.  To  this 
prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed  the  splendour 
and  independence  whicn  they  had  acquired  during  that  period.  To  elect 
either  of  the  contending  monarchs  woula  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  that 
salutary  maxim,  would  nave  given  to  the  empire  a  master  instead  of  a  head, 
and  would  have  reduced  themselves  from  the  rank  of  being  almost  his  equals 
to  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  Frederic,  duke 
of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abifities  as  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  sage,  and  with  one  voice  they  offered  him  the  imperial 
crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  which  monarchs  so  far  superior 
to  him  in  power  courted  with  such  eagerness ;  and,  after  dehberating  upon  the 
matter  a  snort  time,  he  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness 
no  less  singular  than  admirable.  '*  Nothing,"  he  observed,  ^  could  be  more 
impolitic  than  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  though  sound  and 
just  in  many  cases,  was  not  applicable  to  all    In  times  of  tranquillity,"  said 

"  Goldastl  GonstltaUones  Imperiales,  Fnncof.,  1763,  vol.  L  p.  438. 
"  Gidoclar.,  lib.  xUi.  p.  l«l. 
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he,  "  we  wish  for  an  emperor  who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liherties ;  times 
of  danger  demand  one  who  is  ahle'to  secure  our  safety.  The  Turkish  armies, 
led  hy  a  gallant  and  victorious  monarch,  are  now  assembling.  They  are 
ready  to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  former  ages. 
New  conjectures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  imperial  sceptre  must  be  com- 
mitted to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine  or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  idiich 
enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Recourse  must  be  had  in 
this  exigency  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  brine  into  the 
field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  cd  German 
extraction,  as  he  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  territories 
which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandftither,  as  his  dominions  stretch  along 
that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  his  claim  is  preferable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language,  to  our  blooo,  and  to  our 
country ;  and  therefore  I  give  my  vote  to  confer  on  him  the  impmal  crown." 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  generosity  and  supported  by 
arguments  so  plausible,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  electors.  Tne  kin^  <n 
Spain^s  ambassadors,  sensible  of  the  important  service  which  Prederic  Bad 
dohe  their  master^,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money^  as  the  first  token  of 
that  prince's  gratitude.  But  he  who  had  greatness  of  mmd  to  refuse  a  at)wn 
disdamed  to  receive  a  bribe ;  and,  upon  their  entreating  that  at  least  he  would 
permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum  among  his  attendants,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting  what  should  be  offered,  but 
whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dismissed  next  morning  from  his 
service.** 

No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dignity  which  Frederic  had 
declined,  for  reasons  applicable  to  them  aU.  It  remained  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  two  great  competitors.  But  besides  the  prejudice  in  Charles's 
favour  arising  from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  ms  German  dominions, 
he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gurk,  and  the  zeal  of 
Erard  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  Li^^  two  of  his  ambassadors,  who  had  conducted 
their  negotiations  with  more  prudence  and  address  than  those  intrusted  bj 
the  French  king.  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the  minister  and  &voarite 
of  Maximilian,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  managing  the  Germans ; 
and  the  latter,  having  been  disappointed  of  a  cardinal's  hat  by  Francis, 
employed  all  the  malicious  ingenuity  with  which  the  desire  for  rev^p 
inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwarting  the  measures  of  that  monarch.  Tne 
Spanish  party  among  the  electors  daily  gained  ground ;  and  even  the  popels 
nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vain  to  make  any  further  opposition, 
endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  future  emperor,  by  offeripg 
voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  imperial 
crown  in  coi^junction  with  that  of  Naples.'* 

**  P.  DftnieU  an  htotorUn  of  coDslderabto  testimony  of  Erasmus,  lib.  xiil.  eplst  4,  and 

name,  seems  to  call  in  qoettion  the  truth  of  that  of  Sleidan,  p.  18,  are  express.    Secken- 

this  account  of  Frederic's  behaviour  in  refusing  dorf,  in  his  Commentarius  Historicns  et  Apo- 

tl>e  imperial  crown,  because  it  is  not  men-  logeticus  de  Lutheranismo,  p.  121,  has  ex- 

tioned  by  Q^orgius  Sabinus  in  bis  History  of  amined  this  fact  with  his  usual  industry,  and 

the  Election  and  Coronation  of  Charles  V.,  torn.  has  established  its  truth  by  t  he  most  undoubted 

iii.  p.  63.    But  no  great  stress  ought  to  be  laid  evidence.    To  these  testimonies  which  he  has 

on  an  omission  in  a  superficial  author,  whose  collected,  I  may  add  the  decisive  one  of 

treatise,  though  dignified  with  the  name  of  Cardinal  CiO^tan,  the  pope's  legate  at  Fraolc- 

History,  contains  only'such  an  account  of  the  fort,  in  his  letter,  July  fith,  1519.    Epistree* 

ceremonial  of  Charles's  election  as  is  visually  des   Princes,  ^c,  recueillles   par  Ruscrlli, 

published   in    Germany  on   like   occasions.  tradnlctes  par  Belibrest,  Par.,  1672,  p.  60. 

(Scaid.  Rer.  Germ.  Script ,  voL  IL  p.  1.)    Tho  ""*  Freherl  Ber.  Qermaa.  Scriptorcs,  vol.  ill 
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On  the  28th  of  Jane,  five  months  and  ten  days  after  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian, this  important  contest,  which  had  held  all  Europe  in  suspense,  was 
decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  already  declared  for  the  long  of  Spain ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to  the  French  interest,  haying 
at  last  joined  his  brethren,  Charles  was,  by  the  unanimous  yoice  of  Uie 
electoral  colle^  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.'* 

Bat  though  the  electors  consented,  from  yarious  motives,  to  promote 
Charles  to  that  high  station,  they  discoyered  at  the  same  time  great  jealousy 
of  his  extraordinary  power,  and  endeayoured,^th  the  utmost  soticitude,  t& 
provide  against  his  encroaching  on  the  priyileges  of  the  Germanic  bod;^.  It 
Dad  lon^  been  thd  custom  to  demand  of  every  new  emperor  a  confirmation  of 
these  pnyil^es,  and  to  reiquire  a  promise  that  he  never  would  violate  them  in 
any  instance.  While  princes  who  were  formidable  neither  from  extent  of 
territory  nor  of  cenius  possessed  the  imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal 
engagement  to  this  purpose  was  deemed  sufiident  security.  Bul^  under  an 
emperor  so  powerful  as  Charles,  other  precautions  seemed  necessary.  A 
ci^tiUaiion,  or  claim  of  right,  was  formed,  in  which  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  electors,  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  aties,  and  of 
every  other  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  are  enumerated.  This  capitula- 
tion was  immediately  signed  by  Charles's  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  their 
master,  and  he  himself  at  his  coronation,  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  Since  that  period,  the  electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same 
conditions  to  all  his  successors:  and  the  capitulation,  or  mutual  contract 
between  the  emperor  and  his  subjects,  is  considered  in  Germany  as  a  strong 
barrier  against  the  progress  of  the  imperial  power,  and  as  the  great  charter  ol 
their  Ubwties,  to  which  they  often  appeal.'* 

The  important  intelligence  of  his  election  was  conveyed  in  nine  dajs  from 
Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  the  obstmacy  of 
the  Gatalonian  cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto  brought  to  an  issue  any  of  the 
affiurs  which  came  before  it  He  received  the  account  with  the  joy  natural  to 
a  young  and  aspiring  mind  on  an'accession  of  power  and  dignity  which  raised 
him  80  far  above  the  other  princes  of  Europe.  Then  it  was  that  those  vast 
prospects  which  allured  him  during  his  whme  administration  began  to  open, 
and  from  this  era  we  may  date  the  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the 
0[adual  progress,  of  a  grand  system  of  enterprising  ambition,  which  renders 
we  history  of  his  reign  so  worthy  of  attention. 

A  trivial  circumstance  first  discovered  the  effects  of  this  great  elevation  on 
^  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  public  writs  which  he  now  issued  as  king  of 
%ain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  mcnesty,  and  required  it  from  his  subjects  as  a 
nuffk  of  their  respect.  Before  that  time,  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  were 
wtisfied  with  the  appellation  of  highness  or  grace  ;  but  the  vanity  of  other 
coints  soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spanish.  The  epithet  of 
Bvjesty  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  The  most  inconsiderable 
inonarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  greater  potentates  has 
mvented  no  higher  denominations." 

.  The  Spuiiards  were  far  from  viewing  the  promotion  of  their  king  to  the 
^Dperial  throne  with  the  same  satis^tion  which  he  himself  felt  To  be 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 

1^  onr.  StniTiJ.  Argent..  1717.— GUnnone,  lat.  Imp.— Eptotree  des  Princes  par  Roacelli, 

HW.  of  Naples,  U.  498.  p.  60. 

^,   Jac.  Aag.  Tbuan.,  Hist.  Bui  Temporla,  '*  Mlnlans,  Contin.  Mar.,  p.  13.— Ferreras, 

«^*J5»lkley,llb.I.c.9.  vili.  476.— M^molrcs  Hist,  de  la  Houssate, 

•^  PfeJfel,  Abr€g6  de  I'HlBtolre  dn  Droit  torn.  i.  p.  63,  etc. 
PVDUqiie  d'AUemagne,  690.— Limnei  Capito- 
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govemment  of  a  yiceroj  and  his  council,  a  species  of  administration  often 
oppressive  and  always  aisagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and  necessarj  con- 
sequences of  this  new  dignihr.  To  see  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  shed  in 
quarrels  wherein  the  nation  had  no  concern,  to  behold  its  treasures  wasted  in 
supporting  the  splendour  of  a  forei^  title,  to  be  plunged  in  the  chaos  ci 
Italian  and  German  politics,  were  effects  of  this  event  almost  as  unavoidable; 
fVom  all  these  considerations,  they  concluded  that  nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened more  pernicious  to  the  Spanish  nation ;  and  the  fortitude  and  public 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  cortes  of  OEtstile,  prohibited  Alphonso  the 
Wise  from  leaving  the  kingdom  in  order  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  were 
often  mentioned  with  the  highest  praise,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely 
worthy  of  imitation  at  this  juncture.'* 

But  Charles,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  or  murmurs  of  his  Spanish 
subjects,  accepted  of  the  imperial  di^ty  which  the  count  palatine,  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  embassy,  offered  him  m  the  name  of  the  electors,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  setting  out  soon  for  Germany  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it 
This  was  the  more  necessary  because,  acconung  to  the  forms  of  the  German 
constitution,  he  could  not,  before  the  ceremony  of  a  public  coronation,  exercise 
any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority.'* 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  Hub  resolution  auj^mented  so  much  the  disgust  o£ 
the  Spaniards  that  a  siulen  and  refractonr  spirit  prevailed  among  peraons  of 
all  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  Idng  the  tenths  of  all  c^esiastical 
benefices  in  Oastiie,  to  assist  him  in  canring  on  war  vnth  greater  vigour 
against  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  unanimously  reused  to  tevy 
that  sum,  upon  pretence  that  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted  but  at  those  tlnaes 
when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  bj  the  infidels ;  and  though  Leo^  in 
order  to  support  his  authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  so  little 
regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  universally  deemed  ui^ust,  that 
Charles  hiinself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus  the  Spamsh  dei]^, 
besides  their  merit  m  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the  pope  and  disregarding 
the  influence  of  the  croiini,  gained  the  exemption  which  they  had  claimed.^ 

The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon,  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  diuigerous  and 
lasting  effects.  A  seditious  monk  having  by  his  sermons  excited  the  citizens 
of  Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  take  arms,  and  to  punish  certain  criminals  in' 
a  tumultuary  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this  exercise  of  power,  and  with 
such  a  discovery  of  tneir  own  importance,  not  only  refused  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  formed  themselves  into  troops  and  companies,  that  tbej  mij^t  be 
regularly  trained  to  martial  exercises.  To  obtain  some  security  against  the 
oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the  motive  of  this  association,  and  proved  a 
powerful  bond  of  union :  for  as  the  aristocratical  privileges  and  independence 
were  more  complete  in  Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms, 
the  nobles,  being  scarcely  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated 
the  people  not  only  as  vassals  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however, 
at  the  progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the 
people  to  attempt  shaking  off  the  yoke  altogether ;  but  as  they  could  not 
repress  them  witnout  taking  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  nave  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  their  grievances  and  to  impl(He 
the  protection  of  their  sovereign.  Happily  for  tne  latter,  they  arrived  at 
court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  a  nigh  degree  against  the  nobility.  As 

*«  SADdoval,  1.  p.  32.— MinUiue,  Cootln.,  p.  ^*  SaUnos,  P.  Barre,  vUi.  lOSS. 

13.  '*  P.  Martyr.  £p.,  462.»Fdnr«ras,  TiiL473. 
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he  was  eager  to  visit  Oermany,  where  his  presence  became  every  day  more 
neoessaij,  and  as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  still  more  impatient  to  return 
into  their  native  connti^,  that  they  might  carry  thither  the  spoils  which  they 
had  amassed  in  Castile,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  cortes  of  Yalendft 
in  person.  He  had  for  that  reasoa  empowered  the  Cardinal  Adrian  to  repre- 
sent him  in  that  assembly,  and  in  his  name  to  receive  •their  oath  of  allegiance, 
to  confirm  their  privil€|fe8  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  to  demand  of  them 
a  free  gift.  But  the  Yalendan  nobles,  who  considered  this  measure  as  an 
indignity  to  their  country,  which  was  no  less  entitled  than  his  other  kingdoms 
to  the  honour  of  their  sovereign's  presence,  declared  that  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  constitution  they  could  neither  acknowledge  as  king  a  person  who 
was  absent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ;  and  to  ttns  oeclaration  they  adhered 
with  a  haughty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their  behaviour, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  rashly  authorized  them  to  continue  in 
arms.  Their  deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  received  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  the  deliverers  of  their  oountnr.  The  insolence  of  the  multitude 
increasing  with  their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles  out  of  the  dty. 
committed  the  ^vemment  to  mi^istrates  of  their  own  election,  and  entered 
into  an  association,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  germanada  or  brotherhood^ 
whidi  proved  tho  source  not  only  of  the  wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  most 
fatal  calamities,  in  that  kingdom.^' 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  violence.  No 
sooner  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than  several 
cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  crave  redress 
ODoe  more  of  *those  grievances  which  thejr  had  formerly  laid  before  him.  Charles 
artfully  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ;  and,  as  he  saw  from 
tins  cuxnimstance  how  difficult  it  woukl  be  at  this  juncture  to  restrain  the 
nratinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile  to 
meet  at  Compostella,  a  town  in  Qalida.  His  only  reason  for  calling  that 
assembly  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  another  donative ;  for,  as  his  treasury  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  riches  of  lus  ministers 
increased,  he  could  not,  without  some  additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with 
splendour  suited  to  the  imperial  dignity.  To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  cortes 
in  so  remote  a  province,  and  to  oemand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time  for 
paying  the  former  was  expired,  were  innovations  of  a  most  dangerous  ten- 
den(7,  and  among  a  people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed 
to  supplv  the  wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited  a 
universal  alarm.  The  magistrates  of  Toledo  remonstrated  a^;ainst  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone ;  the  inhabitants  of  Yalladohd,  who  expected 
that  the  cortes  should  have  been  held  in  that  citv,  were  so  enraged  that  they 
took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner ;  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign  counsel- 
lors, had  not  fortunatelv  made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest,  they 
would  have  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  ana  have  prevented  him  from  oontinu- 
in£  his  journey  towards  Compostella 

Every  city  through  which  he  passed  petitioned  a^mst  holding  a  cortes  in 
Oalida,  a  point  with  regard  to  which  Charles  was  inflexible.  But  though  the 
utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers  in  order  to  procure  a 
choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  nation  that  at  the  opening  of  tiie  assembly  there  appeared  among  many  of 
the  members  unusual  symptoms  of  ill-humour,  which  threatened  a  fierce  oppo- 
Mtion  to  all  the  measures  of  the  court  No  representatives  were  sent  oy 
Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  according  to  which,  by  ancient  custom,  the  election  was 
''  p.  Martyr.  £p.,  SSl.—Ferreras,  viU.  379, 485. 
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determined  in  that  dtj^  having  Men  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish 
ministers,  their  fellow-atizens  refused  to  grant  them  a  commission  in  the  usual 
form,  ana  in  tli^ir  stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empowered 
to  repair  to  Compostella  and  to  protest  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  cortes 
assembled  tiiere.  The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual 
oath  of  fidelity  unless  Charles  consented  to  change  the  place  of  meeting. 
Those  of  Toro,  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  several  other  places  declared  the  demand 
of  another  donative  to  be  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  unneoesauj. 
All  the  arts,  however,  which  influence  popular  assemblies,  bribes,  promises, 
threats  and  even  force^  were  employed  in  order  to  gain  members.  The  nobles, 
soothea  by  the  respectful  assiduity  with  which  Chi^vres  and  the  other  Flemings 
paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  by  a  mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  they  saw  rising  among  the  commons,  openly  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  the  court,  or  at  the  utmost  did  not  oppose  them ;  and  at  last,  in 
contempt  not  only  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  out  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
the  constitution,  a  majority  voted  to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the  onparar 
had  applied"*  Together  with  this  grant,  the  cortes  laid  before  Charles  a 
representation  of  those  grievances  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  thdr 
name  craved  redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  that  he  coold 
expect,  paid  no  attention  to  this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer 
dangerous  to  disregard'* 

As  nothing  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  he  disclosed  his  intention  with 
T^ard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during  his  absence,  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  secret,  and  nominated  Cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.  The  viceroyslty 
of  Aragon  ne  conferred  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza ;  that  of  Valencia  on  Doo 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  Conde  de  Melito.  The  choice  of  the  two  latter  was 
universally  acceptable ;  but  the  advancement  of  Adrian,  though  the  onb 
Fleming  who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the  Spaniards,  animated 
the  Castilians  with  new  hatred  against  foreigners ;  and  even  the  nobles,  who 
had  so  tamely  suflfered  other  inroads  upon  the  constitution,  felt  the  indi^ty 
offered  to  their  own  order  by  his  promotion,  and  remonstrated  against  it  as 
being  illegal.  But  Charles's  desire  of  visiting  Germanv,  as  well  as  the  impa- 
tience of  His  ministers  to  leave  Spain,  were  now  so  mucn  increased  that,  with- 
out attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians,  or  even  taking  time  toprowde 
any  remedy  a^inst  an  insurrection  in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened, 
and  afterwards  produced,  most  formidable  effects,  he  sailed  from  Conmna 
on  the  22nd  of  May ;  and  by  setting  out  so  abruptly  in  quest  of  a  new 
crown  he  endangered  a  more  important  one  of  which  he  was  ahready  in 


'  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  663.— Sandoval,  p.  32,  ^  Sandoval,  p.  84. 
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RinlTy  between  Chtrles  and  Francis  I.  for  the  Empire— Tbey  negotiate  with  the  Pope,  the- 
Venetlana,  and  Henry  VIIL  of  England— Character  of  the  latter— Cardinal  Wolaey— Charles 
▼isita  Kngland— Meeting  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Oancis  I.— Coronation  of  Cbarlea— 
Solyman  the  Magnificent — The  Diet  convoked  at  Worms— The  Reformation— Sale  of 
Indnigencee  by  Leo  X.—Tetael— Luther— Prosreas  of  his  Opinions— Is  snmmoned  to  Rome— 
His  Appearance  before  the  Legate — Heappeala  to  a  General  Council — Luther  queationa  the 
Papal  AutboriW— Reformation  in  Switzerland— Excommunication  of  Luther— Reformation 
in  Germany— Causes  of  the  Progress  of  the  Reformation— The  Corruption  In  the  Roman 
Church— Power  and  Ill-Condt!Ct  of  the  Clergy— Venality  of  the  Roman  Court— Effects  of 
the  Invention  of  Printhig— Erasmus— The  Diet  at  Worms— Edict  against  Luther— He  ia 
seised  and  confined  at  Wartburg— His  Doctrines  condemned  by  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  controverted  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England— Henry  VIII.  favours  the  Emperor  Charles 
against  Francis  I.— Leo  X.  makes  a  Treaty  with  Charles— Death  of  Chiivres— Hostilities 
tn  Navarre  and  in  the  Low  Countries— Siege  of  M^ziires— Congress  at  Calais— League 
against  France— Hostilities  in  Italy— Death  of  Leo  X.— Defeat  of  the  French— Henry  VUI. 
declares  War  against  France— Charles  visits  England— Conquest  of  Rhodes  by  Solyman. 

Makt  concurring  circumstances  not  only  called  Charles's  thoughts  towards  the 
affidrs  of  Germany,  but  rendered  his  presence  in  that  country  necessary.  The 
electors  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interregnum ;  his  hereditary  dominions 
were  disturbed  ty  intestine  commotions ;  and  the  new  opinions  concerning 
religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  required  the  most  serious  consideration. 
Bu^  above  all,  the  motions  of  the  French  king  drew  his  attention,  and  con- 
Tinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  his  own  defence  with  no 
less  speed  than  vigour. 

When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  candidates  for  the  imperial 
dignity,  they  conducted  their  rivalship  with  many  professions  of  regard  for 
each  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  not  suffer  any 
tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  itself  with  this  honourable  emulation.  **  We  both 
court  the  same  mistress,"  said  Francis,  with  his  usual  vivacity ;  *^  each  ought 
to  urge  his  suit  with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master :  the  most  fortunate 
will  prevail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented."  *  But  though  two  young  and 
hi^-spirited  princes,  and  each  of  them  animated  with  the  hope  of  success, 
might  be  capable  of  forming  such  a  generous  resolution,  it  was  soon  found 
that  theyjpromised  upon  a  m^eration  too  refined  and  disinterested  for  human 
nature.  The  preference  given  to  Charles  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  mortified 
Francis  extremely,  and  inspired  him  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disap- 
pointed ambition.  To  this  was  owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivalship 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  monarchs  during  their  whole  rei^ ;  and  the 
rancour  of  these,  augmented  by  a  real  opposition  bf  interest,  which  gave  rise 
to  many  unavoidable  causes  of  discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual 
hostilities.  Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  tne  treaty 
of  Noyon,  by  refusing  oftei^r  than  once  to  do  justice  to  John  d'Albret,  the 
excluoed  monarch  of  Navarre,  whom  Francis  was  bound  in  honour  and 

-    *  Guic.,  Ub.  xiiU  p.  159. 
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prompted  by  interest  to  restore  to  his  throne.  The  French  king  had  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  pre- 
decessor by  a  most  unjustifiable  breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  might  redaim 
the  duchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  Francis  had  seized,  and  still 
kept  in  possession,  without  havingreceived  investiture  of  it  from  the  emperor. 
Charles  considered  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  the  patrimonial  d(»uain  of  his 
Ancestors,  wrested  from  them  by  the  unjust  policy  of  Louis  XL,  and  observed 
with  the  greatest  jealousy  the  strict  connections  which  Frauds  had  formed 
with  the  duke  of  Queldres,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  family. 

When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  ana  various,  peace  could  be  of  no 
long  continuance,  even  between  princes  the  most  exempt  from  ambition  or 
emulation.  But  as  the  shock  bebreen  two  such  mighty  antagonists  could  not 
fail  of  being  extremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small  solicitude  about 
its  consequences,  and  took  time  not  only  to  collect  and  to  ponder  their  own 
strenfi^h  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  adversary,  but  to  secure  the 
frienoahip  or  assistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 

The  pope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  rivals,  and  saw  that  he  who 
prevailed  would  become  absolute  master  in  Italy.  If  it  had  been  in  his  power 
to  engage  them  in  hostihties  without  rendering  Lombardy  the  tiieatre  of  war, 
nothing  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  hun  than  to  see  them  waste  each 
other's  streii^  in  endless  quarrels.  But  this  was  impossible.  Leo  foresaw 
that  on  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs  the  armies  of  France  and 
Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and  while  the  scene  of  their 
operations  was  so  near,  and  tiie  subject  for  which  they  contended  so  interest- 
ing to  him.  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter.  He  was  obliged^  therefore,  to 
Adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political  situation.  He  courtea  and  sootoed 
the  emperor  and  king  of  France  with  equal  industry  and  address.  Thoudi 
warmly  solicited  by  each  of  them  to  espouse  his  cause,  he  assumed  all  toe 
Appearances  of  entire  impartiahty.  and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  senti- 
ments under  that  profouna  dissimulation  which  seems  to  have  been  afiected  by 
most  of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  a^e. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  different  from  those  of 
the  pope ;  nor  were  they  less  solicitous  to  prevent  Italy  from  becoming  the 
fieat  of  war,  and  their  own  republic  from  beinfi;  involved  in  the  quarrel.  Bat 
through  all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstancung  his  high  pretensions  to  a 
perfect  neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  he  leaned  towards  the  emperor,  from 
whom  he  had  both  moro  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  from  Francis ;  and  it 
was  equally  manifest  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  take  a  side  the  Venetmns 
would,  from  motives  of  the  same  nature,  declare  for  the  king  of  France.  No 
considerable  assistance,  however,  was  to  oe  expected  from  the  Italian  statea 
who  were  jealous  to  an  extreme  degree  of  the  Transalpine  powers,  and  careful 
to  preserve  the  balance  even  between  them,  imless  when  they  were  seduced  to 
violate  this  favourite  maxim  of  their  poUcy  by  the  certain  prospect  of  some 
great  advanta^^  to  themselves. 

But  the  chief  attention  botii  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  was  employed  io 
order  togain  the  king  of  England,  from  whom  each  of  them  expected  assistanoe 
more  effectual  and  afforded  with  less  political  caution.  Henry  YIIL  bad 
ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1509^  with  such  cupcumstanoes 
of  advanta^  as  promised  a  reign  of  distinguished  felicity  and  splendour.  The 
union  in  his  person  of  the  two  contending  titles  of  \^ork  and  Lancaster,  the 
alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  both  uu^ons  obeyed  his  commands,  not 
only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  vigour  and  authority  in  his  domestic 
government  which  none  of  his  predecessors  could  have  safely  assumed,  but 
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permitted  him  to  take  a  share  in  the  afilEUFB  of  the  Continent,  from  which  the 
attention  of  the  English  had  long  been  diverted  by  their  imhappy  intestine 
divisions.  The  great  sums  of  money  which  his  father  had  amassed  rendered 
him  the  most  wealthy  prince  in  Europe.  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under 
the  cautious  administration  of  that  monarch  nad  been  of.  sufficient  length  to 
recruit  the  population  of  the  kingdom  after  the  desolation  of  the  civil  wars, 
but  not  so  long  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  English,  ashamed  of  having 
rendered  their  own  country  so  long  a  scene  of  discord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  their  valour  in  some  foreign  war,  and  to  revive  the  memory 
of  the  victories  gained  on  the  Continent  by  their  ancestors.  Heniys  own 
temper  perfectly  suited  the  state  of  his  kingdom  and  the  disposition  of  hia 
subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enterprising,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  martial 
exercises  which  in  that  age  formed  a  chief  part  in  the  education  of  persons* of 
noble  birth  and  inspired  them  with  an  early  love  of  war,  he  longed  to  engage 
in  action,  and  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  some  remarkablo 
exploit.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself ;  and  the  victory  at  Guine«tte, 
toother  with  tne  successful  sieges  of  Terouenne  and  Toumay,  though  of  fittle 
ntility  to  England,  reflected  great  lustre  on  its  monarch,  and  confirmed  the 
idea  which  foreign  princes  entertained  of  his  power  and  consequence.  So 
many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the  happy  situation  of  his  own  dominions, 
which  secured  them  from  foreign  invasion,  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  his  being  in  possession  of  Calais,  which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France, 
but  opened  an  ea^  passa^  into  the  Netherlands,  rendered  the  king  of  England 
the  natural  c^ardian  of  the  Uberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  Between  the 
emperor  ana  French  monarch.  Henry  hims^  was  sensible  of  this  singular 
advantage,  and  convinced  that^  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was 
his  office  to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such  superiority  of 
power  as  might  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Cnristencfom. 
Ekit  he  was  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which 
such  a  delicate  function  required.  Influenced  by  caprice,  by  vanity,  oy  resent- 
ment, by  affection,  he  was  inci^ble  of  forming  any  r^ular  ana  extensive 
system  of  policy  or  of  adhering  to  it  with  steadiness.  His  measures  seldom 
resulted  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare  or  from  a  deliberate  regard  to 
his  own  interest,  but  were  dictated  by  passions  which  rendered  him  blind  to 
both,  and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or 
from  reaping  such  advantages  to  himself,  as  a  prince  of  greater  art,  though 
with  inferior  talents,  might  nave  easOy  secured. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry's  administration  must  not,  however,  be 
imputed  to  defects  in  nis  own  character ;  many  of  them  w^re  owing  to  the 
violent  passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  his  prime  minister  and  favourite. 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  man,  from  one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  life,  had  risen 
to  a  height  of  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  English  subject  ever  arrived,  and 
governed  the  naughty,  presumptuous,  and  untractable  spirit  of  Henr)r  with 
absohite  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  very  different  kinds,  fitted  him  for 
the  two  opposite  stations  of  minister  and  of  favourite.  His  profound  judg- 
ment his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  tne  state  of  the 
Idngaom,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  views  and  interest  of  foreign  courts, 
guuified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  direction  of  affairs  with  whicn  he  ws^ 
intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  gayety  of  his  conversation,  his 
insinuating  address,  nis  love  of  magnificence,  and  nis  proficiency  in  those  parts 
o(  literature  of  which  Henry  was  fond,  gained  him  the  affection  and  confiaence 
(A  the  young  monarch.  Wolsey  was  lar  from  employing  this  vast  and  ahho^tt*^ 
royal  power  to  promote  either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  or  the  real 
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grandeur  of  his  master.  Rapacious  at  the  same  time,  and  profuse,  he  was 
insatiable  in  d^iring  ^vealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after  new 
honours  with  an  ea^mess  unabated  by  his  former  success ;  ana  being  rendered 

Presumptuous  by  his  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendiuit  which 
e  had  gained  over  a  prince  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other 
person,  he  discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  overbearing  mm^ti- 
ness  and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  every  consideration ; 
luid  whoever  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favour,  or  that  of  his  master,  found  it 
necessary  to  soothe  and  to  gratify  them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  friendship  at  that  time,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  and  strove, 
by  presents,  by  promises,  or  bj  flattery,  to  work  upon  his  avarice,  his  ambition, 
or  his  pride.'  Francis  had,  m  the  year  1518.  emplojred  Bonnivet,  admiral  of 
France,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  arnul  courtiers,  to  gain  wis  haughty 
prelate.  He  himself  bestowed  on  him  every  mark  of  respect  and  confidence. 
He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  his  most  important  affaurs,  and  received  his 
responses  with  implicit  deference.  By  these  arts,  together  with  the  grant  of 
a  large  pension,  Francis  attached  the  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded 
his  master  to  surrender  Toumay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to 
a  personal  interview  with  the  French  king.'  From  that  time  the  most  familiar 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  two  courts ;  Frauds,  sensible  of  the  great 
value  of  Wolsey's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  eveiy 
possible  expression  of  regard,  bestowing  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the  h(mour- 
able  appellations  of  fother,  tutor,  and  ^vemor. 

Charles  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and 
concern.  His  near  affinity  to  the  king  of  England  gave  him  some  title  to  his 
friendship ;  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile  he  had 
attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pension  <rf 
three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  prevent  the 
intended  interview  with  Francis,  the  effects  of  which  upon  two  young  princes, 
whose  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship  than  their  manners  were 
capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremdy  dreaded.  But  after  many  delays,  occa- 
sioned by  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  ceremonial,  and  by  the  anxious  pre- 
cautions of  both  courts  for  the  safety  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  were  at  last  fixed  Messengers  had  been  sent  to  different 
courts,  inviting  all  comers  who  were  gentlemen  to  enter  the  Usts  at  tilt  and 
tournament  against  the  two  monarchs  and  their  knights.  Both  Frauds  and 
Henry  loved  the  splendour  of  these  8i)ectades  too  well,  and  were  too  modi 
delighted  with  the  graceful  figure  which  they  made  on  such  occasions,  to 
forego  the  pleasure  or  glory  wnich  they  expected  from  such  a  singular  and 
brilliant  assembly.  Nor  was  the  cardmal  less  fond  of  displaying  his  owu 
ma^ificence  in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  discovering  to  the  two 
nations  the  extent  of  nis  influence  over  both  their  monarchs.  Cfiirles,  finding 
it  impossible  to  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disappoint  its  effects, 
and  to  preoccupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch  and  his  minister  by  an 
act  of  complaisance  still  more  flattering  and  more  uncommon.  Having  sailed 
from  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  related,  he  steered  his  course  directly 
towards  England,  and^  relying  wholly  on  HeniT^s  generosity  for  his  own  aifety, 
Unded  at  Dover.  This  unexpected  visit  surprised  the  nation.  Wolsej;,  how- 
ever, was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  intention.    A  negotuttion, 

«  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolsey,  166.— Rymer's  "  Herbert's  History  of  Henry  Vm..  SO- — 

Foedera,  xiil.  718.  Rymer,  xiU.  624. 
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unknown  to  the  historians  of  that  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and 
the  court  of  Spain ;  this  visit  had  been  concerted ;  and  Charles  granted  the 
cardinal,  whom  he  calls  his  mott  dear  friend,  an  additional  pension  of  seven 
thousand  ducats.*  ^^'^'Zi  ^^^  ^*®  ^®^  *^  Canterbury,  in  his  wav  to  France, 
immediatelY  despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover  in  order  to  welcome  the  emperor, 
and,  bein^  nighlj  pleased  with  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  vanitv,  hastened  to 
receive  with  suitable  respect  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  sucn  unbounded 
confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  four  days  in 
Eng^d ;  but  during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address  not  only  to  give 
Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to  detach 
Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  king.  All  the  grandeur,  the 
wealth,  and  the  power  which  the  cardinal  possessed  did  not  satisfy  his  ambitious 
mind  while  .there  was  one  step  higher  to  which  an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend. 
The  i>apa]  dignity  had  for  some  time  been  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  and 
Francis,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  securing  his  friendship,  had  promised 
to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first  vacancy,  with  all  his  interest  But  as 
the  emperor's  mfluence  in  the  college  of  cardinals  was  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  the  French  king,  Wolsey  grasped  eageriy  at  the  offer  which  that  artful 
prince  had  made  him,  of  exertmg  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf ;  and,  allured  by 
this  prospect,  which  imder  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
was  a  very  distant  one,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  all  the  emperor's  schemes. 
No  treaty,  however,  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs  ; 
but  Henry,  in  return  for  the  honour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  him  in  some  place  of  the  Low  Countries  immediately  after  taking  leave 
of  the  French  kin^. 

His  interview  with  that  prince  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guisnes  and 
Anhres,  where  the  two  kings  and  their  attendants  oisplayed  their  magnificence 
with  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense  as  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of  gallantry,  together  with 
such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age  reckoned  manly  or  elegant, 
raUier  than  serious  ousiness,  occupied  both  courts  during  eighteen  days  that 
they  continued  together.*  Whatever  impression  the  engaging  manners  of 
Francis,  or  the  liberal  and  unsuspicious  confidence  with  which  he  treated 
Henry,  made  on  the  mind  of  that  monarch,  was  soon  effaced  bj  Wolsey's 
artifices,  or  by  an  interview  he  had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravehnes,  which 
was  conducted  with  less  pomp  than  that  near  Guisnes,  but  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  what  might  be  of  political  utility. 

This  assiduity  with  which  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  paid  court 
to  Henry  appeared  to  him  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  held  the  balance 
in  his  hands,  and  convinced  him  of  the  justness;  of  the  motto  he  had  chosen. 
^  That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail."    In  this  opinion  he  was  confirmed 

*  Rymer,  xili.  714.  out  of  BreUgne.  the  Eogllsb  gained  tbe  prize. 

*  The  French  and  Engliah  historians  de-  After  this,  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
ecrfbe  the  pomp  of  this  interview,  and  the  retired  to  a  tent,  where  they  drank  together, 
variofia  spectacles,  with  great  minuteness.  and  tbe  king  of  England,  seizing  the  king  of 
One  circmnatance  mentioned  bj  the  Mare-  France  bj  the  coliar,  said,  *  My  l)rotker,  Itnu9t 
acbal  de  Flenianges,  wlio  was  present,  and  urrettU  with  you,'  and  endeavoured  onoe  or 
which  must  appear  singular  in  the  present  age,  twice  to  trip  up  his  heels;  but  tbe  king  of 
b  oommonlj  omitted.  **  After  tbe  touma-  France,  who  is  a  dexterous  wrestler,  twisted 
ment,"  says  he,  **the  French  and  English  him  ronnd,  and  threw  him  on  the  earth  with 
wrestlers  made  their  appearance,  and  wrestled  prodigious  violence.  Tbe  king  of  England 
in  presence  of  the  kings  and  tbe  ladles ;  and  wtmted  to  renew  tbe  combat,  bnt  was  pre- 
ss there  were  many  stout  wrestlers  there,  it  veoted."  M^moires  de  Flcuranges,  lamo, 
aflbrded  excellent  pastime;  bnt  as  the  kiag  Palis,  1753,  p.  329. 

of  France  had  neglected  to  bring  any  wnsUefs 
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by  an  offer  which  Charles  made,  of  submitting  any  difference  that  might  arise 
between  him  and  Francis  to  his  sole  arbitration.  Nothing  could  have  the 
appearance  of  greater  candour  and  moderation  than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who 
was  reckoned  the  common  friend  of  both.  But,  as  the  emperor  had  now 
attached  Wolsey  entirely  to  his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidioas, 
nor,  as  appeared  by  the  sequel,  more  fatal  to  the  Frendi  king.* 

Charlesj  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  made  no  long  stay  there,  and,  after  receiving  the  homage  and 
congratulations  of  his  countrymen,  hastened  to  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  the  place 
appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  There,  in 
presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid  than  had  appeared  on 
any  former  occasion,  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  on  his  head,  with 
all  the  pompous  solenmity  which  the  Germans  affect  in  their  public  ceremonies, 
and  which  they  deem  essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire.' 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Solyman  the  Magnificent^  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, enterprising,  and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a  constant  and 
formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne.  It  was 
the  peculiar  glory  of  that  penod  to  produce  the  most  illustrious  monaichs  wb» 
have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe.  Leo,  CharlcsB,  Francis,  Henry, 
and  Solyman  were  each  of  them  possessed  of  talents  that  might  have  rendered 
any  age  wherein  they  hiu)pened  to  flourish  conspicuous.  But  such  a  constd- 
lation  of  great  princes  sned  uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
every  contest  great  power,  as  well  as  great  abiUties,  were  set  in  opposition ; 
the  efforts  of  valour  and  conduct  on  one  side,  counterbalanced  by  an  ec^ual 
exertion  of  the  same  qualities  on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  mm  a  vanetr 
of  events  as  renders  the  history  of  that  period  interesting,  but  served  to  chedc 
the  exorbitant  progress  of  any  of  those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attaining 
such  pre-eminence  in  power  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was  to  appoint  a  diet  of  the 
«npire  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  6tii  of  January,  1621.  In  his  circular 
letters  to  the  different  princes,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  called  this 
assembly  in  order  to  concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  dieddng 
the  progress  of  those  new  and  dangerous  opinions  which  threatened  to  distmb 
thepeace  of  Germany  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  (pinions  which  had  been  propagated  by  Lather  tmd 
his  disciples  since  the  year  1517.  As  these  led  to  tnat  h^py  redformation  in 
religion  which  rescued  one  part  of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its 
rigour  in  the  other,  and  produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind, 
the  /greatest  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  that  has  happened  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Christianity,  not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  sach 
opinions,  but  the  causes  which  rendered  their  progress  so  rapid  and  successful, 
deserve  to  be  considered  with  minute  attention. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief  founded  on  ancient  and  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than  industiy, 
to  establish  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  contrary  genius  and  tendency, 
and  to  accomplish  all  this,  not  by  external  violence  or  we  force  of  arms,  are 
operations  which  historians  the  least  prone  to  credulity  and  superstition  ascribe 
to  that  Divine  Providence  which  wiUi  infinite  ease  can  bnng  about  events 
which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible.    The  interposition  of  HeaveQ  in 

•  Herbert,  37.  «p.  Ooldaat.  PoUi.  ImperiaL  Fnoc^  1614>  ^* 

*  Htftnum.  Manrl  Belatio  Goioiiat.  C&r.  Y.,      p.  264. 
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fAToor  of  the  Christian  reli^non  at  its  first  publication  was  manifested  by 
miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and  utter^  m  confirmation  of  it.  Though 
none  of  the  Reformers  possessed,  or  pretended  to  possess ,  these  supernatural 
giftsL  yet  that  wondertul  preparation  of  circumstances  which  disposed  the 
minds  of  men  for  receiving  their  doctrines— that  singular  combination  of 
causes  which  secured  their  success,  and  enabled  men  destitute  of  power  and 
of  policy  to  triumph  over  thase  who  employed  against  them  extraordinary 
efforts  of  both— mav  be  considered  as  no  slight  proof  that  the  same  hand 
which  planted  the  Christian  religion  protected  the  Reformed  faith,  and  reared 
it  from  beginnings  extremely  feeble  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and 
maturity. 

It  was  from  causes  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from  a  source  very  inconsider- 
able, that  all  the  mighty  effects  of  the  Reformation  flow.  Leo  X.,  when  raised 
to  the  papal  throne,  found  the  revenues  of  the  Church  exhausted  by  the  vast 
projects  of  his  two  ambitious  predecessors^  Alexander  YI.  and  Julius  II.  His 
own  temper,  naturaUy  Hberal  and  enterprising,  rendered  him  incapable  of  that 
severe  and  patient  economy  which  the  situation  of  his  finances  required.  On 
the  contrai^r,  his  schemes  for  aggrandizing  the  family  of  Medici,  his  love  of 
splendour,  his  taste  for  pleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding  men  of 
genius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  expenses,  m  order  to  provide  a  fund  for 
which  he  tried  every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon 
to  drain  the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Among  others,  he  nad 
recourse  to  a  sale  of  indt^gences.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church,  all  the  sood  works  of  the  saints  over  and  above  those  which  were 
necessary  towards  their  own  .justification  are  deposited,  together  with  the 
infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open  it 
at  pleasure,  and,  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any 
particular  person  for  a  sxmi  of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the  pardon  of 
nis  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is  interested  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory.  Such  indulgences  were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  L  rban  11.  as  a  recompense  for  those  who  went  in  person  upon  the 
meritorious  enterprise  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  afterwards 
granted  to  those  who  hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose,  and  in  proce*;s  of  time 
were  bestowed  on  such  as  gave  money  for  accomnlishing  any  pious  work 
enjoined  by  the  pope.*  Julius  II.  had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  con- 
tributed towards  building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  ;  and,  as  Leo  was 
carrying  on  that  magnificent  and  expensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on 
the  same  pretence.* 

The  right  of  promul^ting  these  indulgences  in  Germany,  together  with  a 
share  in  the  profits  arismg  from  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert,  elector 
of  Mentz  ana  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who,  as  his  chief  agent  for  retailing 
them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licentious  morals, 
but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence. 
He,  assisted  by  the  monks  of  his  order^  executed  the  commission  with  great 
zeal  and  success,  but  with  little  discretion  or  decency ;  and  though,  by  mag- 
nifying excessivcuy  the  benefit  of  their  indulgences,"  and  by  disposing  of  them 

*  Hiitory  of  the  CofoncU  of  Trent,  bj  F.  the  Roman  Catholic  reUgion  is  estobllshed,  I 
Paol.  p.  4.  have,  for  the  information  of  mj  readers,  trans- 

*  Fallav.,  Hist.  Cone.  Trident.,  p.  4.  lated  the  form  of  abeolutiun  used  by  Tetzel : 
*•  As  the  form  of  tbeee  indulgences,  and  the       ••  May  our  Lord  Jcsns  Christ  have  mercy  upon 

l^eneftts  which  they  were  suppoMd  to  convey,  thee,  and  abaolve  tbe»>  by  the  merits  of  his 
are  miknown  In  Protestant  countries,  and  little  most  holy  passion.  And  I,  by  his  authority* 
undentood,  at  present  in  several  places  where       that  of  bis  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
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at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried  on  for  some  time  an  extensive  and  Incrative 
traffic  among  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant,  the  extravagance  of  their  asser- 
tions, as  well  as  the  irr^ularities  in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  ceneral 
offence.  The  princes  and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  their  vassals  cuained 
of  so  much  wealth  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontiff.  Men 
of  piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the  people,  who,  being  tauffbt  to  rely  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins  on  the  indulgences  which  they  purchased,  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  studv  the  doctrines  taught  by  genuine 
Christianity  or  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Even  the  most  un- 
thinking were  shocked  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  often  squandered,  in  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  low  debauchery, 
those  sums  which  were  piously  bestowed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  eternal  hapin- 
ness :  and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check  were  given  to  tms  commerce^  no 
less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive  to  religion. 

Such  was  the  fovouraole  juncture,  and  so  disposed  were  the  minds  of  his 
countr3rmen  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  b^an  to  oaU 
in  question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against  the  vicious  lives 
and  &dse  doctrines  of  the  ^rsons  employed  in  promulgating  them.  Luther 
was  a  native  of  Eisleben,  m  Saxony,  and,  though  bom  of  poor  parents,  had 
received  a  learned  education,  during  the  progress  of  which  he  gave  many  indi- 
cations of  uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of  genius.  His  mind  was  natiually 
susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and  tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious 
melancholy  which  delights  in  the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life.  The 
death  of  a  companion,  killed  by  lightning  at  his  side  in  a  violent  thund^- 
storm,  made  suen  an  impression  on  his  mind  as  co-operated  with  his  natunU 
temper  in  inducing  him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  where, 
without  suffering  the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him  from  what  he 
thought  his  duty  to  God,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon 
acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  of  knowledge  and 


and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and  oom- 
mftted  to  me  in  these  parts,  do  abeolve  thee, 
first  fh>m  all  eccleelastical  cenaores,  in  what- 
ever manner  thej  have  been  incurred,  and  then 
from  all  thy  sins,  tranagresaiona,  and  excessee, 
how  enormooa  soever  they  may  be,  even  from 
auch  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognisance  of  the 
holy  see ;  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  Holy 
Church  extend,  I  remit  to  yon  all  poniahment 
which  you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their 
account,  and  I  restore  you  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  to  the  unity  of  thentitbful, 
and  to'  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you 
possessed  at  baptism ;  so  that,  when  yon  die, 
the  g^ea  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and 
the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  delight  shall  be 
opened ;  and  if  yon  shall  not  die  at  present,  this 
grace  ahaU  remain  in  fUll  force  when  you  are 
at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  ttie 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."    Seckend.,  Comment.,  lib.  i.  p.  14. 

The  terms  in  which  Tetiel  and  his  associates 
described  the  benefits  of  indulgences,  and  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  them,  are  so  extrava- 
gant thi^  th4^  appear  to  be  almost  incredible. 
If  any  man  ^said  they)  purchase  letters  of 
Indulgence,  his  soul  may  rest  secure  with 
respect  to  its  salvation.  The  souls  confined 
in  purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  indul- 


gences are  purchased,  as  soon  as  the  money 
tinkles  in  the  chest,  instantly  escape  Cram 
that  place  of  torment  and  aecoid  into  heawn. 
That  the  efllcacy  of  indulgences  was  so  grett 
that  the  most  heinous  sins,  even  if  one  ^lould 
violate  (which  was  impossible)  the  mother  of 
God,  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them, 
and  the  person  be  f^-«ed  both  from  punishment 
and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  unspeakable  gilt 
of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himselt 
That  the  cross  erected  by  the  preachen  of 
Indulgences  was  as  efficacious  as  the  cross  of 
Christ  itself.  Lo!  the  heavens  are  open;  if 
you  enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  I  For 
twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  Xbt  soul  of  yoor 
fig^her  out  of  purgatory ;  and  are  you  so  un- 
grateful that  you  will  not  rescue  your  pareat 
mun  torment  ?  If  you  bad  but  one  co«t,  yoa 
ought  to  strip  yourself  instantly,  and  sell  It, 
in  order  to  purchase  such  benefits,  etc  These, 
and  many  such  extravagant  expressions,  srs 
selected  out  of  Luther's  works  by  Cbemnttiiis 
In  his  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini,  apud  Hetm. 
Von  der  Hardt.,  Hist.  Liter.  Befbrai.,  pan  !▼• 
p.  6.  The  same  author  lias  published  seveial 
of  Tetxel's  discourses,  which  prove  that  these 
expressions  were  neither  singidar  nor  ex- 
aggerated.   Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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his  unwearied  application  to  study.  He  had  been  taught  the  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  which  were  then  in  vogue,  by  very  able  masters,  and 
wanted  not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with 
which  they  abound ;  but  his  understanding,  naturally  sound,  and  superior  to 
eveiything  Mvolous,  soon  became  disgusted  with  those  subtle  and  uninstruc- 
tive  sciences,  and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and  of 
pie^  in  the  Holy  Scnptures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  lay 
n^ected  in  the  library  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all  other  pursuitE^ 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with  such  eagerness  and  assiduity  as 
astonished  the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to  derive  their  theological 
notions  from  that  source.  The  great  progress  which  he  made  in  this  uncom- 
mon course  of  study  augmented  so  much  the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of 
his  learning  that,  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  having  founded  a  university  at 
Wittemberg  on  tne  Elbe,  the  place  of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  nrst 
to  teach  philosophy,  and  afterwards  theology,  there,  and  discharg<^  both 
offices  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that 
society. 

Wlule  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  authority,  Tetzel 
h^n  to  publish  indulgences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  and  to 
ascribe  to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had  in  other  places 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  As  Saxony  was  not  more  enlightened 
than  the  other  provinces  of  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  prodigious  success 
there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld  the  artifices  of 
those  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought,  indulgences.  The 
pinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  tne  other  schoolmen,  on  which  the  doctrine 
« indulgences  was  founded,  had  already  lost  much  of  their  authority  with 
him ;  and  the  Scriptures,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  great  standard  of 
theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of 
^th  and  of  morals.  His  warm  and  impetuous  temper  did  not  suffer  him  long 
to  conceal  such  important  discoveries,  or  to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
delusion  of  his  countrymen.  From  tne  pulpit  in  the  great  church  of  Wittem- 
berg he  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  irregularities  ana  vices  of  the  monks 
who  pubUshed  indulgences ;  he  ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  they 
taoght  and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  his  word.  The  boldness  and 
novelty  of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and,  being  recommended  by 
the  authority  of  Luther's  person^  character  ana  delivered  with  a  popular  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  hearers.  Encouraged 
by  the  ^ivourable  reception  of  his  doctrines  among  the  people,  he  wrote  to 
Albert,  elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
that  part  of  Saxony  was  subject,  and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false 
opmions.  as  well  as  wicked  liveSj  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences ;  but  he 
found  that  prelate  too  deeply  interested  in  their  success  to  correct  their 
abuses.  His  next  attempt  was  to  gain  the  sufirage  of  men  of  learning.  For 
this  purpose  he  published  ninety-five  theses,  containing  his  sentiments  with 
i^rd  to  indidffences.  These  he  proposed,  not  as  pomts  fuUy  established 
or  of  undoubtea  certainty,  but  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  disputation ;  he 
appomted  a  day  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  theni,  either  in 
person  or  by  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  subjoined  solenm  protestations  of  his 
high  respect  for  the  apostoHc  see,  and  of  his  implicit  submission  to  its 
^ithority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  prenxed :  the  theses  spread 
over  Germany  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  they  were  read  with  the  greatest 
cftgernfrss ;  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  tlie  man  who  had  ventured  not 
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only  to  call  in  question  the  plenitude  of  pKapal  power,  but  to  attack  the  Domini- 
cans, anned  with  all  the  terrors  of  inquisitorial  authority." 

The  friars  of  St  Augustine,  Luthers  own  order,  though  addicted  with  no 
less  obsequiousness  thiua  the  other  monastic  fraternities  to  the  papal  see,  ^ve 
no  check  to  the  publication  of  these  uncommon  opinions.  Luther  had,  by 
his  piety  and  learning,  acquired  extraordinary  authority  among  his  brethren ; 
he  professed  the  hi^est  regard  for  ihe  authority  of  the  pope :  his  profes- 
sions were  at  that  tune  sincere  ;  and  as  a  secret  enmity,  exated  by  interest 
or  emulation,  subsists  among  all  the  monastic  orders  in  the  Romish  Church, 
the  Augustinians  were  highly  pleased  with  his  invectives  against  the  Domini- 
cans, and  hoped  to  see  them  exposed  to  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  liie  peo{^ 
Nor  was  his  severely  the  elector  of  Saxon^r,  the  wisest  prince  at  that  tune 
in  Germany,  dissatisfied  with  this  obstruction  which  Luther  threw  in  the 
way  of  the  publication  of  indulgences.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  att^npt, 
ana  flattered  himself  that  this  dispute  among  the  ecclesiastics  themselves 
might  give  some  check  to  the  exacticms  of  the  court  of  Ronie,  which  the  secular 
princes  had  long,  though  without  success,  been  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

Many  zealous  champions  immediately  arose  to  defend  opinions  on  which  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Church  were  founded,  against  Luther's  attacks.  In 
opposition  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  counter-theses  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oaer;  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsburg,  endeavoured  to  refute 
Luther's  notions ;  and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar,  master  of  the  sacred  palace, 
and  inquisitor-general,  wrote  against  him  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  scholastic 
disputant  But  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  controversy  did  little 
service  to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted  to  combat  indulgences  by  argument* 
founded  in  reason  or  derived  from  Scripture ;  they  produced  nothing  in  support 
of  them  but  the  sentiments  of  sclioolnien,  the  conclusions  of  the  canon  Lftw. 
and  the  decrees  of  popes."  The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested 
did  not  satisfy  the  people,  who  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  even  of 
these  venerable  guides,  when  they  found  them  standing  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  determinations  of  the  Divine  law.*' 

' '  Latheri  Open.  Jenae,  1613,  toI.  i.  Pnefat.  p.  5.)    Almost  all  historiAm  since  their  time. 

3,  p.  a,  66.— Hist,  of  Council  of  Trent,  by  F.  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant,  have,  wltliont 

Panl.jp.  4.— Seclcend.,  Com.  ApoL,  p.  16.  examination,  admitted  these  assertions  to  be 

^*  F.  Paul,  p.  6.— Sedcend ,  p.  40.— Palla-  true  upon   their  authority.    But,   notwith- 

vlc.,  p.  8.  standing  the  concurring  testimony  of  tvo 

"  Seclcend.,  p.  30. — Guicciardini  lias  as-  authors  so  eminent  Iwth  fur  exactness  and 

serted  two  things  with  regard  to  tlie  firs^  veracity,  we    may    observe — 1.  That  Felix 

promulgation  of  mdulgences :— 1.  That  Leo  Gontolori,  who  searched  Uie  pontiikal  arddves 

bestowed  a  gifl  of  the  profits  arising  from  tlie  for  the  purpose,  could  not  find  this  pretended 

sale  of  indulgences  In  Saxony,  and  the  a4Jacent  grant  to  Leo's  sister  in  any  of  those  registos 

Srovinces  of  Germany,  upon  his  sister  Mag-  where  it  must  necessarily  have  been  recorded, 

alen,  the  wife  of  Francescetto  Cibo.    (Guic,  (Pallav.,  p.  5.)    2.  That  the  profits  arising 

lib.  xiiL  168.)   2.  That  Arcemboldo,  a  Genoese  m>m  indulgences  in  Saxony  and  the  a4)aoeat 

ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  bred  a  merchant,  countries  had  been  granted,  not  to  Magdalen* 

and  still  retained  all  the  activity  and  address  but  to  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had 

of  that  profession,  was  appointed  by  her  to  the  right  of  ncmiinating  those  who  published 

collect  tne  money  which  should  be  raised.  them.    (Seek.,  p.  12;  Luth.  Oper.,  L,  PrvC 

F.  Paul  has  followed  him  in  both  these  por^  p.  i. ;    Paiiav.,  p.  6.)    3.  That  ArcembcOdo 

ticulars;  and  adds  that  the  Augustinians  in  never  tiad  concern  in  the  pubUcation  of  in- 

Saxony  had  been  immemorially  employed  in  dulgences  in  Saxonv :  his  district  was  Flanders 

preaching  indulgences,  but  that  Arcemboldo  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.    (Sedc  p. 

and  his  deputies,  hoping  to  gain  more  by  14 ;  Pallav.,  p.  6.)    4.  That  Luther  and  his 

committing  ihls  trust  to  the  Dominicans,  had  adherents    never   mentioned  this  grant   of 

made  their  bargain  with  Tetzel,  and   that  Leo's  to  bis  sister,  though  a  circumstance  of 

Luther  was  prompted  at  first  to  oppose  Tetzel  which  they  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant, 

,and  his  associates  by  a  desire  of  taking  revenge  and  which  they  would  nave  been  careftil  not 

for  this  injury  offered  to  his  order.    (F.  Paul,  to  suppress.    6.  The  puUlcation  of  indul- 
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Meanwhile,  these  novelties  in  Luther's  doctrines,  which  interested  all 
Germany,  excited  little  attention  and  no  alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome.  Leo, 
fond  of  elegant  and  refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great  schemes  of  policy,  a 
stranger  to  theological  controversies,  and  apt  to  despise  them,  regarded  with 
the  utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  ohscure  inar  who,  in  uie  heart  of 
(Germany,  carried  on  a  scholastic  disputation  in  a  barharous  styla  Little  did 
he  apprehend,  or  Luther  hioiself  dream,  that  the  effects  of  this  quarrel  would 
be  80  fatal  to  the  papal  see.  Leo  imputed  the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and 
emulation,  and  seemed  inclined  not  to  interpose  in  the  contest,  but  to  allow 
the  Angustinians  and  Dominicans  to  wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their 
nsnal  animosity. 

The  sohcitations,  however,  of  Luther's  adversaries,  who  were  exasperated  to 
a  high  d^^ree  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  he  animadverted  on 
their  writings,  together  with  the  surprising  progress  which  his  opinions  made 
in  different  parts  of  G^ermany,  roused  at  last  the  attention  of  the  court  cd 
Rome,  and  ooliged  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the  security  of  the  Church  against 
an  attack  that  now  appeared  too  serious  to  be  despised.  For  this  end,  he 
summoned  Luther  to  app^  at  Rome,  within  sixty  davs,  before  the  auditor  of 
the  chamber  and  the  inquisitor-general,  Prierias,  who  nad  written  against  him, 
whom  he  empowered  jointly  to  examine  his  doctrines  and  to  decide  concerning 
them.  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseediin^  him 
not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so  shockmg  to 
pious  ears,  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Angustinians  to  check  by  his 
authority  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant  monlL  which  Drought  disgrace  upon  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine  and  gave  offence  and  disturbance  to  the  whode  Church. 
[1518.] 

From  the  strain  of  those  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  nomination  of  a  judge 
80  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Prierias.  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence  he 
mi^ht  expect  at  Rome.  He  discoverea,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost  solicitude 
to  nave  his  cause  tried  in  Germany  and  before  a  less  suspected  tribunal.  The 
professors  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  man 
who  did  80  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the  pope,  and,  after  em- 
ploying several  pretexts  to  excuse  Luther  from  appearing  at  Rome,  entreated 
Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  doctrines  to  some  persons  of  learning  and 
authority  in  Germany.  The  elector  requested  the  same  thing  of  the  pope's 
l^ate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  as  Luther  himself,  who  at  that  time 
was  so  far  from  having  any  intention  to  disclaim  the  papal  authorit]^  that 
he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest  suspicion  concerning  its  divine  original, 
had  written  to  Leo  a  most  submissive  letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compli- 
ance with  his  will,  the  pope  gratified  them  so  far  as  to  empower  his  legate 

genoes  in  Gennany  warn  not  usuallj  committed  depreciate  indulgences  because  tbey  were  pro- 

to  tbc  Augustinians.    The  promulgation  of  mulgated  by  them :  his  opposition  to  tLeir 

them,  at  three  different  periods  under  Jnlius  opinions  and  vices  proceeded  firom  more  laud- 

II.,    was  granted  to    the    Franciscans;   the  able   motives.     (Seek.,  p.  16«  32;    Lutheri 

Dominicans  had  been  employed  in  the  same  Opera,  i.  p.  64,  6.^    8.  A  diploma  of  indnl- 

office  a  short  time  before  the  present  period.  gences  is  published  by  Herm.  von  der  Hardt, 

(Pallav.,   p.  46.)    6.  The    promulgation    of  nt)m  which  it  appears  that  the  name  of  the 

tboee  indulgences  which  first  excited  Luther's  guardian  of  Uie  Franciscans  is  retained  together 

Indignation  was  intrusted  to  the  archbishop  with  that  of  the  archbishop,  although  the 

of  Ments,  in  coi\Junction  with  the  guardian  of  former  did  not  act.    The  limits  of  tlie  country 

the  Franciscans;  but  the  latter  having  de-  to  which  their  commission  extended,  namely, 

r lined  accepting  of  that  trust,  the  sole  right  thedioceseofMentz.  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt, 

became  vetted  in  the  archbishop.    (Pallav.,  and  the  territories  of  the  marquis  of  Branden- 

6;  Seek.,  16.  17.)    7.  Luther  was  not  insti-  burg,  are  mentioned  in  that  diploma.    Hist, 

gated  by  his  superiors  among  the  A ugnstinians  Llteraria  Reformat.,  pars  iv.  p.  14. 
to  attack  the  Dominicans,  their  rivals,  or  to 
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in  Qermanj,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  a  Dominican,  eminent  for  scholastic  learning; 
and  passionately  devoted  to  the  Roman  see,  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause. 

Luther,  though  he  had  good  reason  to  decline  a  judge  chosen  among  his 
avowed  adversaries,  did  not  hesitate  ahout  appearing  oefore  Cajetan,  and, 
having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  inunediate^  repaired  to  Augsbur]^ 
The  cardinal  received  Imn  with  decent  respect,  and  endeavoured  at  first  to  gam 
upon  him  by  gentle  treatment  The  cardinal,  relying  on  the  8ui)eriority  of 
his  own  talento  as  a  theologian,  entered  into  a  fomuJ  dispute  witii  Luther 
concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  theses.**  But  the  weapons  whidi 
they  employed  were  so  different,  Cajetan  appealing  to  papal  decrees  and  the 
opinions  of  schoolmen,  and  Luther  resting  entirelv  on  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  contest  was  altogether  fruitless.  The  cardinal  relinquished  the 
character  of  a  disputant,  and,  assuminjB^  that  of  a  judge,  enjoined  Luther,  by 
virtue  of  the  apostolic  i>owers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors 
which  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to  indul^ces  and  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
to  abstain  for  the  future  from  the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions. 
Luther,  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmed  in  the 
belief  of  them  by  the  approbation  which  they  had  met  with  among  persons 
conspicuous  both  for  learning  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mention 
of  a  recantation  before  any  endeavours  were  usea  to  convince  him  tnat  he  was 
mistaken.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  in  a  conference  concerning  the 
points  in  dispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities  he  should  be 
able  to  remove  many  of  uiose  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice 
ci  his  antagonists  had  loaded  mm ;  but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the 
cardinal  assumed  extinguished  at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  aud  cut  off 
every  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  interview.  His  native  intrepidity  of 
mind,  nowever,  did  not  desert  him.  He  declared  with  the  utmost  firmness 
that  ne  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  believed 
to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do  what  wodd 
be  so  base  in  itself  and  so  offensive  to  Qod.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued 
to  en>re6s  no  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  authority  of  the  apostolic 
see ;  **  he  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  controversy  to  certain 
universities  which  he  named,  and  promised  neither  to  write  nor  to  preach 
concerning  indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  his  adversaries  were  likewise 
enjoined  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them.'*  All  these  offers  Cajetan  dis- 
regarded, or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  peremptorily  on  a  simple  recantation, 
threatening  him  witn  ecclesiastical  censures  and  forbidding  him  to  appear 
again  in  hispresence  unless  he  resolved  instantly  to  comply  with  what  he  tiad 
required.  This  haughty  and  violent  manner  of  proceecung,  as  well  as  oth& 
drcumstances,  gave  Luther's  friends  such  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  even 
the  imperial  safe-conduct  would  not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's 
power  and  resentment,  that  they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from 
Augsburg  and  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  before  his  departure, 
according  to  a  form  of  which  there  had  been  some  examples,  he  prepared  « 
solemn  appeal  from  the  pope,  ill  informed  at  that  time  concemmg  his  cause» 
to  the  pope  when  he  should  receive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  it 'J 

Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat  and  at  the  publication  of  his 

>«  In  the  former  editions  I  asserted,  upon  See  abo  Seckend.,  lib.  i.  p.  46,  etc 
the  anthority  of  Father  Paul,  that  Cretan  '•  Loth.,  Oper.,  toL  I.  p.  164. 

thooffht  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  enter  into  **  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

any  dispute  with  Luther ;  but  M.  Beausobre,  "  Sleid.,  Hist,  of  Reform.,  p.  7.— Seckend.» 

In  his  Histoire  de  la  Reformation,  vol.  L  p.  p.  45.— Lnth.,  Oper.,  L  163. 
121,  etc,  has  satisfied  me  tliat  I  was  mistaken. 
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appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both,  and  requiring 
him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  Church  or  the  authority  of  its  head,  either 
to  send  that  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him  out  of  his 
territories.  It  was  not  from  theological  considerations  that  Frederic  had 
hitherto  countenanced  Luther :  he  seems  to  have  been  mudi  a  stranger  to 
controTersies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  interested  in  them.  His 
protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  hath  been  abready  observed,  from  political 
motives,  and  was  afforded  with  great  secrecy  and  cautioa  He  had  neither 
beard  any  of  Luther's  discourses  nor  read  any  of  his  books ;  and  though  all 
Germany  resounded  with  his  fome,  he  had  never  once  admitted  him  into  his 
presence.'*  But  upon  this  demana  which  the  cardinal  made,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former  reserve  He  had  been  at  great 
expense  and  had  bestowed  much  attention  on  founding  a  new  university,  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  every  German  prince;  and.  foreseeing 
how  fotal  a  bk>w  the  removal  of  Luther  would  be  to  its  reputation,"  he,  under 
various  pretexts  and  with  many  professicms  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal,  as  well 
as  of  reverence  for  the  pope,  not  only  declined  complying  with  either  of  his 
reoaests,  but  openly  discovered  ^reat  concern  for  Luther's  safety.'* 

The  inflexible  rigour  with  wmch  Cajetan  insisted  on  a  simple  recantation 
gave  great  offence  to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age,  and  hath  since  been 
censured  as  imprudent  by  several  popish  writers.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
the  legate  to  act  another  part.  The  judges  before  whom  Luther  had  bom 
required  to  ai)pear  at  Rome  were  so  ea^  to  display  their  zeal  against  his 
error^  that,  without  waiting  for  the  expuration  of  sixty  days  allowed  him  in 
the  citation^  they  had  alr^y  condemned  him  as  a  heretic.'^  Leo  had,  in 
several  of  his  bne&  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  of  iniquity  and  a 
man  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  therefore,  than  a  recanta- 
tion could  save  the  honour  of  the  Church,  whose  maxim  it  is  never  to  abandon 
the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which  is  even  precluded,  by  its 
pretensions  to  infallibility,  from  having  it  in  its.  power  to  do  so. 

Lather's  situation  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  could  not  expect  that  a 
prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic  would  on  his  account  set  at 
defiance  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  and  brave  the  papal  power,  which  had 
crashed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors.  He  knew  what 
veneration  was  paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  oecisions ;  what  terrors 
ecclesiastical  censures  carried  along  with  them,  and  how  easily  these  might 
intimidate  and  shake  a  prince  who  was  rather  his  protector  from  policv  than 
his  disciple  from  conviction.  If  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  he  had 
no  prospect  of  anv  other  asylum,  and  must  stand  exposed  to  whatever  punish- 
ment the  ntfe  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could  inflict  Though  sensible  of  his 
danger,  he  discovert  no  svmptoms  of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  continued  to 
vincucate  his  own  conduct  and  opinions  and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his 
adversaries  with  more  vehemence  than  ever.** 

But  as  everv  step  taken  by  tiie  court  of  Rome,  particularly  the  irre^lar 
sentence  by  which  ne  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  convmced 
Lather  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures  against 
him,  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his  power  in  order  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  the  papal  censures.  He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  wnicli  he 
affirmed  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  superior  in 

*"  Seckend.,  p.  27.— Sleld.,  Hist,  p.  12.  *■  Luther.,  Oper.,  i.  161. 

»  Seckend.,  p.  69.  *'  Seckend.,  p.  69. 

*  SlckL,  Htet.,  p.  10— Luth.,  Oper..  1. 172. 
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power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man,  mig^t  err,  as  St  Peter,  the 
most  perfect  of  his  predecessors,  had  erred." 

It  soon  appeared  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash  conjectures  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Ronush  Church.  A  bull  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appetu 
was  issued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  indul- 
gences, in  terms  as  extrayacant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured  to 
use  in  the  darkest  ages ;  and,  without  applying  such  palliatives  or  mentioning 
such  concessions  as  a  more  enlightened  period  and  the  disposition  in  the 
minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture  seemed  to  call  for,  he  required  all  Chris- 
tians to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  ol  the  uitholic  Church, 
and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  any  contrary  opinion  to  the 
heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Amon^  Luther's  followers,  iMs  bull,  which  they  considered  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable efl^rt  of  the  pope  in  order  to  preserve  that  rich  branch  of  his  revenue 
which  arose  from  indulgences,  produced  little  eflfect  But  amon^  the  rest  o€ 
his  countiymen,  such  a  clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  agamst  him,  and 
enforced  by  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  have  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences very  fatal  to  his  cause,  if  these  had  not  been  prevented  in  a  ^reat 
measure  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  both  his  minaples 
and  his  interest  prompted  to  support  the  authority  of  the  holv  see.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  this  event  the  vicariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  gov^ned 
by  the  Saxon  laws  devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  imder  the  shdter 
of  his  friendly  administration  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranouillity.  but  his 
opinions  were  suffered^  during  the  interregnum  which  preceded  Charles's  elec- 
tion, to  take  root  in  different  pla(^s  and  to  erow  up  to  some  degree  of  stren^ 
and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point 
more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy,  which  he  did  not 
understand,  ana  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  he  was  so 
extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  sucb  considerable  infinenoe  in 
the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  great  unwillingness  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Luther,  which  his  adver- 
saries continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  importunity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  aversion  from 
severe  measures,  was  owine  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceedings  asainst 
Luther  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  n^otiations*  however,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that  space 
The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  having  given  Luther  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its  obstinacy  is 
adhering  to  estabHshed  errors,  and  its  indifference  about  truth,  however  dearly 
proposed  or  strongly  proved,  he  began  to  utter  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
oivme  original  of  the  papal  authoritv.  A  public  disputation  was  held  upon 
this  important  qiiestion  at  Leipsic,  between  Luther  and  Eccius,  one  of  his 
most  learned  and  formidable  antagonbts ;  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  inde- 
cisive as  such  scholastic  combats  usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of 
having  obtained  the'victory ;  both  were  connrmed  in  their  own  opinions;  and 
no  progress  was  made  towards  deciding  the  point  in  controversy." 

Nor  did  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  Church  break  out  m  Saxony  alone :  an  attack  no  less  violent,  aad 
occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  in 
Switzerland.  The  Franciscans,  being  intrusted  with  the  promulgation  of 
indulgences  in  that  country,  executed  their  commission  with  the  same  indb- 
cretion  and  rapaciousness  which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so  odious  in 
«  Slcld.,  Hist.,  12.— Lnth.,  Oper.,  i.  ltd.  «•  Luth.,  Oper.,  i.  IW. 
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Oermany.  Thej  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  uninterrupted  success,  until 
they  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  infenor  to  Lutiier  him- 
self in  zeal  and  intrepiditj,  yentured  to  oppose  them ;  and  being  animated 
with  a  republican  boldness,  and  free  from  those  restraints  which  subjection  to 
the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  Reformer,  he  advanced  with  more 
daring  and  n^id  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  the  established  religion.'* 
The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary,  and  the  progress  which  he  made, 
was.  at  first;  matter  of  great  joy  to  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees 
of  toe  Universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  which  pronounced  his  opinions  to 
be  erroneous,  afforded  great  cause  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  from  every 
instance  of  opposition ;  and,  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from  one 
doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which  the 
wealth  or  power  of  the  Church  was  established.  Leo  came  at  last  to  be  con- 
vinced that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain ;  several 
prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed,  no  less  than  Luther's  personal  adversaries, 
aeainst  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permitting  an  incorrigible  heretic 
who  during  three  years  had  been  endeavouring  to  subvert  everything  sacred 
and  venerable,  stiU  to  remain  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church ;  the  disunity  of 
^e  papal  see  rendered  the  most  vigorous  proceedings  necessary;  tne  new 
emperor,  it  was  hoped,  would  support  its  autnority ;  nor  did  it  seem  probable 
that  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  so  far  forget  his  usual  caution  as  to  set  him- 
adf  in  opposition  to  then:  united  power.  The  colle^  of  cardinals  was  often 
assembly  in  order  to  prepare  the  sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the 
ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how  it  might  be  expressed  with  unexception- 
able formality.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1520,  the  buU.  so  fatal  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  issued.  Forty-one  propositions,  extracted  out  of  Luther's 
wcM-ks,  are  therem  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to  pious 
ears ;  all  perscHis  are  forbidden  to  read  his  writings,  upon  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  such  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  were  commanded  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames ;  he  himself,  if  he  did  not  within  sixty  davs  publicly  recant 
his  errors  and  bum  his  books,  is  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  is  excom- 
municated, and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his  tiesh ;  and  all 
secular  pnnces  are  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  same  censure,  to 
seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished  as  his  crimes  deserved.'* 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited  various  passions  in  different 
places.  Luther's  adversaries  exulted,  as  if  his  party  and  opinions  had  been 
crushed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  followers,  whose  reverence  for 
the  papal  authority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo's  anathemas  with  more  indig- 
nation than  terror.  In  some  cities  the  people  violently  obstructed  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  bull ;  in  others,  the  persons  who  attempted  to  publish  it 
were  insulted,  and  the  buU  itself  was  torn  in  pieces  and  trodden  under  foot*' 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  disconcert 
or  intimidate  Luther.  After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council, 
he  published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  exconmiunication ;  and,  bein^  now 
persuaded  that  Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice  m  his 
proceedings  against  him,  he  boldly  declared  the  pope  to  be  that  man  of  sin, 
or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament ;  he  de- 
claimed against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater  violence  than  ever ; 
he  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  snake  off  such  an  ignominious  yoke,  and 
boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out  as  the  object  of  ecclesiastical 
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indignation,  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  mankind.  Nor 
did  he  confine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  papal  power  to  winds  alone : 
Leo  having,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed  Lutiier's  books  to  be  burnt  at 
Rome,  he,  b^  wav  of  retaliation,  assembled  all  the  professors  and  students  in 
the  University  of  Wittemberg.  and  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  spectators,  cast  tne  volumes  of  the  canon  law.  together  with  the 
bull  of  excommunication,  into  the  flames ;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in 
several  cities  of  Germany.  The  manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was 
still  more  offensive  than  the  action  itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon 
law  some  of  the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  tihe  plenitude 
and  omnipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  secular 
jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  com- 
'mentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets  and  their  evid^it  tendency 
to  subvert  all  dvil  government ••  * 

Such  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and  such  the  state  of  hi* 
party,  when  Charles  arrived  in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
embraced  Luther's  opinions ;  no  chance  in  the  established  forms  of  wor^p 
had  been  introduced ;  and  no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  pos- 
sessions or  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  neither  party  had  yet  proceeded  to- 
action ;  and  the  controversy,  though  conducted  with  great  he&i  and  passion 
on  both  sides,  was  still  earned  on  with  its  proper  weapons, — ^with  theees,  dis- 
putations, and  replies.  A  deep  impression,  nowever,  was  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  aoctrines 
was  shaken ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattered  which  kindled  into  the 
combustion  that  soon  spread  over  all  Germany.  Students  crowded  from 
every  province  of  the  empire  to  Wittembew^;  and  under  Luther  himselL 
Melancthon,  Carlostadius,  and  other  masters  then  reckoned  eminent,  imbibed 
opinions  wmch,  on  their  return,  they  propagated  among  their  countrymen, 
who  listened  to  them  with  that  fond  attention  which  trut)^  when  accompanied 
with  noveltv,  naturally  commands.** 

During  tne  course  of  these  transactions  the  court  of  Rome,  though  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  pontiffs,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with  thai 

Profound  sagacity  nor  executed  them  with  that  steady  perseverance  which 
ad  long  rendered  it  the  most  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  When  Luther  b^;an  to  declaim  against  indulgences,  two  different 
methods  of  treating  him  lay  before  the  pope,  by  adopting  one  of  which  the 
attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  crushed,  and  by  the  other  it  might 
have  been  rendered  innocent  If  Luther's  first  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  had  instantiy  drawn  upon  him  the  weight  of  its  censures,  the 
dread  of  these  might  have  restrained  the  elector  of  Saxony  from  protecting 
him.  might  have  deterred  the  people  from  listening  to  his  discourses,  or  even 
mignt  have  overawed  Luther  hunself ;  and  his  name,  like  that  of  many  good 
men  before  his  time,  would  now  have  been  known  to  the  world  only  for  his 
honest  but  ill-timed  effort  to  correct  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had  early  testified  some  displeasure  with  the 
vices  and  excesses  of  the  fnars  who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indal> 
gences,  if  he  had  forbidden  the  mentioning  of  controverted  pomts  in  discourses 
addressed  to  the  people,  if  he  had  enjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be 
silent,  if  he  had  been  careful  not  to  nsk  the  credit  of  the  Church  by  defining 
articles  which  had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined,  Luther  would  probably 
have  stopped  short  at  his  first  discoveries :  he  would  not  have  been  forced,  in 
self-defence,  to  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  controversy  might 
»  Luth.,  Oper.,  U.  316.  "  Seckend,,  59. 
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possibly  have  died  away  insensibly,  or,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  schools, 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Romish  Church  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintained  with  the  Do- 
minicans concerning  the  immaculate  conception,  or  that  between  the  Jan- 
senists  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  operations  of  f^race.  But  Leo,  by  fluctuating 
between  these  opposite  systems,  and  hy  embracmg  them  alternately,  defeated 
the  effects  of  both.  By  an  improper  exertion  of  authority,  Luther  was  ex- 
asperated, but  not  restrained.  By  a  mistaken  exercise  of  lenity,  time  was 
S'ven  for  nis  opinions  to  spread,  but  no  progress  was  made  towards  reconciling 
m  to  the  Church ;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  at 
another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  was  delayed  so  long  that  it  became 
at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

Such  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court  seldom  chargeable  with 
mistaking  its  own  true  interest  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wisdom 
which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct  Though  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  ms  temper, 
of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  bj  the  metiiod  in  which  he  made  his 
discoTeries,  to  carry  on  his  operations  in  a  manner  which  contributed  more  to 
tiieir  success  than  if  every  step  he  took  had  been  prescribed  by  the  most  artful 
policy.  At  the  time  when  he  set  himself  to  oppose  Tetzel,  ne  was  far  from 
mtending  that  reformation  which  he  afterwards  efifected,  and  would  have 
trembleawith  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  what  at  last  he  gloried  in  accom- 
plishing. The  knowledge  of  truth  was  not  poured  into  his  mind  all  at  once 
by  any  special  revelation  ;  he  acquired  it  by  industry  and  meditation,  and  his 
progress,  of  consequence,  was  gradual.  The  doctrines  of  popeir  are  so 
do^y  connected  that  the  exposing  of  one  error  conducted  him  naturally  to 
the  detection  of  others ;  and  all  the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so 
united  together  that  the  pulling  down  of  one  loosened  the  foundation  of  the 
rest  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to  overturn  them.  In  confuting  the  extrava- 
gant tenets  concerning  indulgences,  he  was  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  true 
cause  of  our  justification  and  acceptance  with  God.  The  knowledge  of  that 
dtscovered  to  nim  by  degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances ;  the 
vuiity  of  reiving  on  the  intercession  of  saints ;  the  impiety  of  worshipping 
them ;  the  abuses  of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  ot 
purgatory.  The  detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him,  of  course^  to  consider 
the  diaracter  of  the  clergy  who  taught  them ;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth, 
the  severe  injunction  of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of 
monastic  vow&  appeared  to  him  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption.  From 
thence  it  was  out  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of  the  papal 
power,  which  authorized  and  supported  such  a  sjrstem  (S  errors.  As  the 
unavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  ne  disclaimed  the  infoUibiUty  of  the  pope, 
the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any  otiier  human  authority,  and  appealed  to 
the  word  of  God  as  the  only  standard  of  theological  truth.  To  this  ^*adual 
progress  Luther  owed  his  success.  His  hearers  were  not  shocked  at  nrst  l^ 
any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  prejudices  or  too  remote  from 
established  opinions.  They  were  conducted  insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to- 
another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were  able  to  keep  pace  with  his  dis- 
coveries. To  the  same  cause  was  owing  the  inattention,  and  even  indifierenoe,^ 
with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther's  first  proceedings.  A  direct  or  violent  attack 
upon  the  autiiority  of  the  Church  would  at  once  have  drawn  upon  Luther  the 
whole  weight  of  its  vengeance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  as  he 
continued  long  to  profess  great  respect  for  the  pope,  and  made  repeated  ofiers 
of  submisfflon  to  his  decisions,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending 
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ihtkt  he  would  prove  the  author  of  an;r  desperate  revolt ;  and  he  was  suffered 
tq  proceed,  step  by  step,  m  undenninmg  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  until 
the  remedy  appli^  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Lutiier's  cause  derived,  either  from  the  mistakes 
of  his  adversaries  or  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  progress  and  firm 
establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed  to  these  alone.  The  same 
corruptions  in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  he  condemned  had  been  attacked 
long  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he  now  propagated  had  been 
published  in  different  places,  ana  were  supported  by  the  same  arguments. 
Waldus  in  the  twelfth  century,  Wickliff  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the 
fifteenth,  had  inveighed  against  the  errors  of  popery  with  great  boldness,  and 
confuted  them  with  more  ingenuity  and  learning  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected in  those  iUiterate  ages  in  which  they  flourished.  But  all  these  pre- 
mature attempts  towards  a  reformation  proved  abortive.  8uch  feeble  li^^ts, 
incapable  of  dispelling  the  darkness  wtdch  then  covered  the  Church,  were 
soon  extinguished;  and  though  the  doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced 
some  effects  and  left  some  traces  in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they 
were  neither  extensive  nor  considerable.  Many  powerful  causes  contributed 
to  facihtate  Luther's  progress,  which  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate 
with  full  force^  in  their  days ;  and  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  iriien 
he  appeared,  circumstances  of  every  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that 
he  took  successful. 

The  long  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  the  Church  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  had  a  great 
effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with  which  the  world  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  {Mipal  dignity.  Two  or  three  contending  pontiffs  roaming 
about  Europe  at  a  time^  fawning  on  the  princes  whom  they  wanted  to  gain, 
extorting  large  sums  ot  monev  from  the  countries  which  acknowledi?ed  weir 
authority,  excommunicating  tneir  rivals,  and  cursing  those  who  adhered  to 
them,  discredited  their  pretensions  to  infaUibility  and  exposed  both  their  per- 
sons and  their  office  to  contempt  The  laity,  to  whom  all  parties  appealed, 
came  to  learn  that  some  right  of  private  judgment  belonged  to  them,  am 
acquired  the  exercise  of  it  so  far  as  to  choose,  among  the>e  infallible  guides, 
whom  they  would  please  to  follow.  The  proceedings  of  the  councils  (S  Ccm- 
stantine  and  Basil  spread  this  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and, 
by  their  bold  exertion  of  authority  in  deposing  and  electing  popes,  taught 
men  that  there  was  in  the  Church  a  jurisdiction  superior  even  to  the  papal 
power,  which  they  had  long  believed  to  be  supreme. 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  authority  was  scarcely  healed 
up  when  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  IL.  both  able  princes, 
but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Christenaom.  The  profiiffate 
morals  of  the  former  in  private  life,  the  fraud,  the  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  lus 
pubhc  administration,  place  him  on  a  level  with  those  tyrants  whose  deeds  are 
the  greatest  reproach  to  human  nature.  The  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the 
odious  passions  which  prompted  his  predecessor  to  commit  so  many  unnatural 
crimes,  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  restless  and  ungovernable  ambition,  that 
scorned  all  considerations  of  gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when  they 
obstructed  the  execution  of  his  schemes.  It  was  nardly  possible  to  be  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  infaUible  knowledge  of  a  rehgion  whose  chief  precepts  are 
purity  and  humility  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  proflicate  Alexander 
or  the  overbearing  Juhus.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  authoritnr  of 
a  council  above  that  of  the  pope  spread  wonderfully  under  their  pontificMes : 
and  as  the  emperor  and  French  kings,  who  were  alternately  engaged  in  hosti- 
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Hties  with  those  active  pontiff^  permitted  and  even  encouraged  their  subjects 
to  expose  their  vices  with  all  the  violence  of  invective  and  all  the  petulance  of 
ridicule,  men's  ears  being  accustomed  to  these  were  not  shocked  with  the 
bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luther  and  his  followers  concerning  the  paptJ 
difipitj. 

^Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of  the  Church  alone.  Many  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  regular,  being  the  younger  sons  of  noble 
families,  who  haaassumed  the  ecclesiastical  character  for  no  other  reason  but 
that  they  found  in  the  Church  stations  of  great  dignity  and  affluence,  were 
accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their  office,  ana  indulged  themselves 
without  reserve  in  all  the  vices  to  which  great  w€»&ltii  and  idleness  natundly 
^ve  birtL  Though  the  inferior  clergy  were  prevented  by  their  poverty  fi-om 
imitating  the  expensive  luxury  of  theu"  supenors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  low 
debauchery  rendered  them  as  contemptible  as  the  others  were  odious.**  The 
severe  ana  unnatural  law  of  celibacy,  to  which  both  were  equally  subject^ 
occasioned  such  irregularities  that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage 
of  priests  was  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.  The  employing  of  a  remedy 
so  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  strongest  proof  that 
the  crimes  it  was  intended  to  prevent  were  both  numerous  and  fliEtgrant  Long 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  many  authors  of  ^reat  name  and  authority  give 
such  descriptions  of  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  clergy  as  seem  almost  incremble 
in  the  present  age.'^  The  voluptuous  Hves  of  ecdesiastics  occasioned  great 
scandal,  not  only  because  their  manners  were  inconsistent  with  their  sacred 
character,  but  tne  laity,  being  accustomed  to  see  sevend  of  them  raised  from 
the  lowest  stations  to  the  greatest  affluence,  did  not  show  the  same  indulgence 
to  their  excesses  as  to  those  of  persons  possessed  of  hereditary  wealth  or 
grandeur ;  and,  viewing  their  conoition  with  more  envy,  they  censured  their 
crimes  with  greater  severitjr.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
Luther's  hearers  than  the  violence  with  which  he  exclaimed  against  the  immo- 
ralities of  churchmen  ;  and  eveiT  person  in  his  audience  could,  from  his  own 
observation,  confirm  the  tnith  of  his  invectives. 
The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facility  with  which 

**  The  corrupt  state  of  the  Church  prior  to  upon  acUons  manifestly  criminal,  we  may 
the  Reformation  is  acknowledged  by  an  author  conclude  that  they  would  be  leas  scrupulous 
who  was  both  abundantly  able  to  Judge  con-  with  respect  to  the  decorum  of  behaviour, 
ceming  this  matter  and  who  was  not  over-  Accordingly,  their  neglect  of  the  decent  con- 
forward  to  confess  it.     "  For  some  years,"  duct  suitable  to  their  profession  seems  to  have 
aays  Bellarmine,  "before  the  Lutheran  and  given  great  offence.    In  order  to  Illustrate 
Calvlnistlc  heresies  were  published,  there  was  this,  I  shall  transcribe  one  passage,  because 
not  (as  contemporary  authors  testify)  any  it  is  not  token  from  any  author  whose  pro- 
sererlty  in  ecclesiastical  Judicatories,  any  dis-  fessed  purpose  it  was  to  describe  the  improper 
ctoline  with  regard  to  morals,  any  knowledge  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  who,  from  prc^u- 
<tf  sacred  literature,  any  reverence  for  divine  dice  or  artifice,  may  be  supposed  to  aggravate 
things:   there  was  not  almost  any  religion  the  charge  against  them.  The  emperor  Charles 
remaining."      Bellarminus,   Condo   xxviil.,  IV.,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
Oper.,  torn.  vl.  ool.  296, edit.  Colon.,  1617,  apud  a.d.  1369,  exhorting  him  to  reform  the  dis- 
G«rde8ii  Hist.  Evan.  Renovati,  vol.  i.  p.  36.  orders  of  the  clergy,  thus  expresses  himself: 
»»  Centum  Gravamina  Nation.  German,  in  "De  Christl  patnmonio,  ludos.  hastiludia  et 
Fasctculo  Ber.  expetend.  et  IHigiendarum,  per  tomeamenta  exercent ;   habitum   militarem 
Ortulnnm  Gratium,  vol.  i.  p.  361.    See  in>  cum  pnetextis  anrels  et  argenteis  gestant,  et 
nmnerable  passages  to  the  same  purpose  in  calceos  militares ;  comam  et  barbam  nutriunt, 
the  Appendix,  or  second  volume,  published  et  nihil  quod  ad  vitam  et  ordtnem  ecclesiasti- 
bv  Edw.  Brown.    See  also  Herm.  von  der  cum  spectat,  ostendunt.    Militarlbus  se  dun- 
Bardt,  Hist.  IJt.  Rerorm.,  pan  ill.,  and  the  taxat  et  eecularibus  actibus,  vita  et  morlbus, 
▼ast  collections   of  Walchius  in   bis   four  in  sua  salutis  dispendium,  et  generale  populi 
Tolumes  of  Monumenta  Medli  JEvU  Gotting.,  scandalum,  immisceut."   Codex  Diplomaticus 
1767.— The  authors  I  have  quoted  enumerate  Anecdotorum,  per  VaL  Ferd.  Godenum,  4to, 
the  vices  of  the  clergy.    ^Vhen  they  ventured  toI.  iii.  p.  438. 
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sach  as  committed  them  obtained  pardon.  In  all  the  European  kingdoms,  the 
importance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  under  forms  of  government  ertremdr 
irregular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessary  to  relax  the  rigour  of  justice ;  and, 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition  prescribed  by  law,  judges  were 
accustomed  to  remit  further  punishment,  even  of  the  most  atroaous  crimes. 
The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive  to  the  means  of  aumnenting  its  revenues, 
imitated  this  practice,  and,  by  a  preposterous  accommodation  of  it  to  reUgious 
concerns,  granted  its  pardons  to  such  transgressors  as  ^ve  a  sum  of  monevin 
order  to  purchase  them.  As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crime  was  then 
familiar,  this  strange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind,  that  it  soon 
became  general ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  imposition  in  carrying  it  on,  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  published  a  book  containing  the  predse  sum 
to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  particular  sin.  A  deacon  guilty  of 
murder  was  absolved  for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop,  or  abbot,  might  assassinate 
for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate  his  vows  of  chastity, 
even  with  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  for  the  third  part  of  that  sum. 
Even  such  shocking  crimes  as  occur  seldom  in  human  life,  and  perh^>s  exist 
only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist,  were  taxed  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  When  a  more  r^ular  and  perfect  mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be 
introduced  into  civil  courts  the  practice  of  paying  a  composition  for  crimes  went 
gradually  into  disuse ;  and,  mankind  havm^  acquired  more  accurate  notions 
concerning  religion  and  morality,  the  conditions  on  which  the  court  of  Rome 
bestowed  its  pardons  appeared  impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great 
source  of  ecclesiastical  corruption.** 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  amon^  the  der^  might  have  been  toI«:ated, 
perhaps,  with  greater  indul^nce,  if  their  exorbitant  riches  and  power  had  not 
enabled  them  at  the  same  time  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  every  other  orda 
of  men.  It  is  the  genius  of  superstition,  fond  of  whatever  is  pompous  (X 
grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards  persons  whom  it  esteems 
sacred,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  defective  unless  it  hath  raised 
them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.  Hence  flowed  the  extensive 
revenues  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Church  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  which  were  become  intolerable  to  the  laity,  from  whose  undisceming  bounty 
they  were  at  first  derived. 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  had  fallen  with  such  pecu- 
liar weight  on  the  Germans  as  rendered  them,  thou^  naturaUv  exempt  from 
|evity  and  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  more  mclinable  tnan  any  people 
m  EJirope  to  listen  to  those  who  caUed  on  them  to  assert  then-  Hbertv.  Dunng 
the  long  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  concerning  tne  right  at 
investiture,  and  the  wars  which  these  occasioned,  most  of  the  considerable 
German  ecclesiastics  joined  the  papal  faction ;  and  while  engaged  in  rebelhon 
against  the  head  oi  the  empire,  they  seized  the  imperial  domains  and  revenue 
and  usurped  the  imperial  jurisdiction  within  their  own  dioceses.  Upon  the 
re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  they  still  retained  these  usurpations ;  as  if  by 
the  length  of  an  unjust  possession  they  had  acquired  a  legal  right  to  them. 
The  emperors,  too  feeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  were  obliged  to 
grant  the  clergy  fie&  of  those  ample  territories ;  and  they  eigoyed  all  the 
immunities,  as  well  as  honours,  which  belonged  to  feudal  barons.  By  means 
of  thesC)  many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  ecdesiastiGs, 
but  princes ;  and  their  character  and  manners  partook  more  of  the  license 

**  Faadcnl.  B«r.  expet  et  tag.,  i.  36S.— J.       Buick  et  Tupplas.— Tcxa  Cancel.  Boounr* 
G.  Scfaelhomll  Amoenit.  Litenr.  Franoof.,       edit.  Franoof.,  1661,  paatim. 
1725,  vol.  U.  p.  369.-  DicUon.  de  Bayle,  artic 
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too  frequent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  became  the 
former." 

The  unsettled  state  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  frequent  wars  to 
which  that  country  was  exposed,  contributed  m  another  manner  towards 
ag^pnandizing  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  during  those  times  of  anarchy, 
i^ch  OAJoyed  secimty  from  the  oppression  of  the  great,  or  tiie  ravages  of  war, 
was  that  which  belonged  to  the  Church.  This  was  owing  not  only  to  the  great 
reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  tiiose  ages,  but  to  a  supersti- 
tions dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  the  clergy  were  ready 
to  denounce  against  all  who  invaded  their  possessions.  Many,  observing  this, 
made  a  surrender  of  theur  lands  to  ecclesiastics,  and,  consenting  to  hold  them 
in  fee  of  the  Church,  obtained,  as  its  vassals,  a  degree  of  safety  which  without 
this  device  tiiey  were  imable  to  procure.  By  such  an  increase  of  the  number 
ol  their  vassals^  the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  permanent  aug- 
mentation ;  and,  as  lands  held  in  fee  by  the  limitCMl  tenures  common  in  those 
aces  oft^i  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  fief  depended,  considerable 
additions  were  made  in  this  way  to  the  property  of  tiie  clergy.** 

The  soUdtude  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own  persons 
was  still  greater  than  that  which  thev  displayed  in  securing  their  possessions ; 
and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  successful  &  they  were  conse- 
crated to  the  priestly  office  with  much  outward  solemnity,  were  distinguished 
btan  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar  garb  and  manner  of  Ufe.  and  arrogated 
to  their  order  manv  privileges  which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  ihej 
naturally  become  the  objects  of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spint 
spread;  they  were  regaraed  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  to  the  profone  laity, 
whom  it  would  be  impious  to  tir  by  the  same  laws  or  to  subject  to  the  same 
punishments.  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction,  granted  at  first  to  eccle- 
siastics as  a  mark  of  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right  This 
valuable  immunity  of  the  priesthood  is  asserted  not  only  in  the  decrees  of 
popes  and  councils,  but  was  confirmed  in  the  most  ample  form  by  many  of  the 
greatest  emperors.**  As  long  as  the  clerical  character  remained,  the  person  of 
An  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred ;  and  unless  he  were  de^^raacd  from 
his  office  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  civil  judge  durst  not  touch  him.  But,  as 
the  power  of  degradation  was  lodged  in  the  spiritual  courts,  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  obtaming  such  a  sentence  too  often  secured  absolute  impunity  to 
oronders.  Many  assumed  the  clerical  character  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  might  screen  them  from  the  punishment  which  their  actions  deserved.** 
The  German  nobles  complained  loudlv  that  these  anointed  malefactors,  as  they 
called  them,*'  seldom  suffered  capitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes ; 
And  their  independence  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
remonstrances  of  the  diets,  as  a  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  society  and  to 
ibe  morals  of  the  clergy. 

While  the  clergy  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  own  order  with  jo  much 
2ea],  they  made  continual  encroachments  upon  those  of  the  laity.  All  causes 
vdative  to  matrimony,  to  testaments,  to  usury,  to  legitimacy  of  birth,  as  well 
AS  tiiose  which  concerned  ecclesiastiad  revenues,  were  thoug^ht  to  be  so  con- 
nected with  reli^on  that  they  could  be  tried  only  in  the  spiritual  courts.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  ample  jurisdiction,  which  extended  to  one-half  of  the  subjects 
that  gave  rise  to  Utigation  among  men,  the  clergy,  with  wonderful  industry, 

**  F.  Paul,  History  of  EcdesUstlcal  Bene-  **  OoldAsU  Oonstftnt.  ImperUl.,  Flrtncof., 

floes,  p.  107.  1673,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93, 107. 

**  ihUL,  p.  M.— BonUinvllUens  EUt  de  **  Rymer's  Foederft,  vol.  zIU.  p.  532. 

France,  torn.  1.  p.  199,  Lond.,  1737.  "  Oentom  GntYam.,  ^  31. 
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and  by  a  thousand  inventions,  endeaYOOied  to  draw  all  other  causes  into  their 
own  courts.**  As  they  had  engrossed  ahnost  the  whole  learning  known  in  the 
Park  A^c«,  the  spiritual  judges  were  commonly  so  far  superior  in  knowledge 
and  abihties  to  those  employed  in  the  secular  courts  that  the  people  at  fint 
fovoured  any  stretch  that  was  made  to  bring  their  affairs  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  judicature  on  the  decisions  of  which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect 
confidence  than  on  those  of  the  dyil  courts,  llius,  the  interest  of  the  Church 
and  the  inclination  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lay-magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing.**  By  means  of  this,  vast 
power  accrued  to  ecclesiastics*  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was  made  to 
their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the  persons  who  administered 
justice. 

The  i)enalty  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  enforced  their  sentences  added 
great  weight  and  terror  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  censure  of  excommunication 
was  instituted  originally  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Church ;  that  obsti- 
nate offenders,  wnose  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives  were  a  reproach  to 
Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  faithful :  this,  ecdesi- 
astics  did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  engine  for  promoting  their  own 
power,  and  they  inflicted  it  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions.  Whoever  demised 
any  oi  their  decisions^  even  concemine  civil  matters,  immediately  incurred  this 
dreadful  censure,  which  not  only  exduded  them  from  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Christian,  but  deprived  them  of  their  rights  as  men  and  citizens ;  **  and  the 
dread  of  this  rendered  even  the  most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  ol^equioos  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  preserving  the  wealth  and 
power  which  they  had  acquired  with  such  industry  and  address.  The  posse- 
sions of  the  Church,  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared  to  be  unalienable ; 
so  that  the  funds  of  a  society  which  was  daily  gaming  and  could  never  lose, 
grew  to  be  immense.  In  Germany,  it  was  computed  that  the  ecclesiastics  had 
got  into  their  hands  more  than  one-half  of  the  national  property.**  In  other 
countries  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the  share  belonging  to  the  Church  was 
everjrwhere  prodigious.  These  vast  possessions  were  not  subject  to  the  burdens 
imposed  on  the  lands  of  the  laity.  The  German  clergy  were  exempted  by  law 
from  all  taxes ;  **  and  if,  on  an  extraordinary  emergence,  ecclesiastics  wem 
pleased  to  grant  some  aid  towards  supplying  the  public  exigencies,  this  was 
considered  as  a  free  gift  flowing  from  their  own  generosity,  which  the  dril 
magistrate  had  no  title  to  demand,  fax  less  to  exact  In  consequence  of  this 
strange  solecism  in  government^  the  laity  in  Germany  had  the  mortification  to 
find  themselves  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  because  such  as  possessed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support  or  defend  the 
state. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and  numerous  privileges  of  the 
clerical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  they  would  have 
reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil  if  these  had  been  possessed  only  by 
ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would  have  been  less  apt  to  make 
an  improper  use  of  their  riches  or  to  exercise  their  rights  with  imbecoming 
rigour,  fiut  the  bishops  of  Rome  having  early  put  in  a  claim,  the  boldest 
that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  of  being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of 
the  Christian  Church,  they,  by  their  profound  policy  and  unwearied  perse- 

*•  GUnnone.  History  of  Naples,  book  zix.  *^  Ibid..  6  2S. 

$  3.  *»  Id.,  ibid.— GoldMtl,  Const,  Imper.,  il  79r 

••  Ontmn  OrAVtm..  ^  9,  66,  «4.  108.— Pfeffel,  Hist,  du  Droit  PuUn  350,  ST4. 
*•  Ibid.,  §  34. 
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yerance,  by  their  address  in  availing  themselves  of  every  circumstance- which 
occurred,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the 
necessities  of  others,  and  of  tne  credulity  of  the  people,  at  length  established 
tiieir  pretensions,  in  opposition  both  to  the  interest  and  common  sense  of 
mankind.  Germany  was  the  country  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns 
governed  with  most  absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  dejposed 
Bome  of  its  most  illustrious  emperors,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  ministers^ 
and  even  their  children,  to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these  contests, 
the  pqpes  continually  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoiling  the  secular 
princes  gradually  of  tlieir  most  valuable  nrerogatives ;  and  the  German  Church 
lelt  all  the  rigour  of  that  oppression  which  flows  from  subjection  to  foreign 
dominion  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  right  of  conferring  benefices,  which  the  popes  usurped  during  that 
period  of  confusion,  was  an  ac(]^uisition  of  great  importance,  and  exalted  the 
ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  rums  of  the  temporaL  The  emperors  and  other 
princes  of  Germany  had  long  been  in  possession  of  this  righl^  which  served  to 
Increase  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue ;  but  by  wresting  it  out  of  their 
hands  the  popes  were  enabfed  to  fill  the  empire  with  their  own  creatures ;  they 
accustomea  a  great  body  of  every  prince's  subjects  to  depend,  not  upon  him, 
but  upon  the  S)man  see ;  they  bestowed  upon  strangers  the  richest  benefices 
in  every  country,  and  drained  their  wealth  to  supply  the  luxury  of  a  foreign 
court  Even  the  patience  of  the  most  superstitious  ages  could  no  longer  bear 
nich  oppression  ;  and  so  loud  and  freguent  were  the  complaints  and  murmurs 
of  the  Germans  that  the  popes,  afraid  of  irritating  them  too  to,  consentecL 
contrary  to  then:  usual  practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to 
Eall  vacant  during  six  montns  in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  remainder 
to  ihe  princes  and  other  legal  patrons.** 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an  agreement 
which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power.  The  practice  of  reserving  certain 
benefices  in  every  country  to  the  pope's  immeoiate  nomination,  which  had 
been  long  known,  and  often  complamed  of,  was  extended  far  beyond  its 
ancient  bounds.  All  the  benefices  possessed  by  cardinals  or  any  of  the 
numerous  officers  in  the  Roman  court,  those  held  by  persons  who  happened  to 
die  at  Rome,  or  within  forty  miles  of  that  city  on  their  journey  to  or  from  it, 
8uch  as  became  vacant  by  translation,  with  many  others,  were  included  in  the 
number  of  reserved  benefices.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  stretching  the  matter 
to  the  utmost,  often  collated  to  benefices  where  the  right  ci  reservation  had 
not  been  declared,  on'pretence  of  having  mentally  reserved  this  privilege  to 
themselves.  The  right  of  reservation,  however,  even  with  this  extension,  had 
certain  limits,  as  it  could  be  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actually 
vacant;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power 
unbounded,  earpectative  graces^  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  succeed  to 
a  benefice  upon  the  first  vacancy  that  should  happen,  were  brought  into  use. 
By  means  of  these,  Germany  was  fill«i  with  persons  who  were  servilely  depen- 
dent on  the  court  of  Rome,  from  which  they  had  received  such  reversionary 
rts ;  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  prerogatives ; 
rights  of  lay-patrons  were  preoccupied,  and  rendered  almost  entirely 
vain.**^ 

The  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  powers  were  exercised  rendered 

^  F.  Pan],  Hist,  of  Eccles.  Benef.,  204.—       ezpet.,  etc,  334 Gold.,  Const.  Imper.,L  391, 

OoW..  Conotlt.  Imper.,  1.  408.  404,  405.— F.  Paul,  Hist,  of  Eccl.  Benef.,  16t» 

'*  Centum  Grayam..  ^  21.— Fasdc  Ber.       199. 
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them  still  more  odious  and  intolerable.  The  ayarice  and  extortion  of  the 
court  of  Rome  were  become  excessive,  ahnost  to  a  proverb.  The  practice  of 
selling  benefices  was  so  notorious  that  no  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  or  to 
disguise  it.  Companies  of  merchants  openl}[  purchased  the  benefices  of  different 
districts  in  Germany  from  the  popes  ministers,  and  retailed  them  at  an 
advanced  price.^  Mous  men  behela  with  deep  rc^et  these  simoniacal  trans- 
actions, so  unworthy  the  ministers  of  a  Christian  Church ;  while  politidans 
complained  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  in  that 
irrehgious  traffic. 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  drew  by  its  stated  and  1^ 
impositions  from  all  the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority  were  so  con- 
siderable that  it  is  not  strange  that  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  murmured 
at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  unnecessary  or  illicit  means.  Every 
ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice,  paid  annat*,  or  one 
yew^  produce  of  his  hving,  to  the  pope ;  and,  as  that  tax  was  enacted  with 
great  ngour,  its  amount  was  very  great  To  this  must  be  added  the  frequent 
demands  made  by  the  popes  of  free  gifts  from  the  clergy,  together  with  the 
extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon  ecclesiastical  benefices,  on  pretence  of 
expeditions  against  the  Turks,  seldom  intended  or  carried  into  execution ; 
and,  from  the  whole,  the  vast  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  tiie  Church  whidi 
flowed  continually  to  Rome  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  enormous  power 
and  privil^es,  of  the  clergy  l>efore  the  Reformation ;  such  the  oppressive 
rigour  of  that  dominion  which  the  popes  had  established  over  the  Cnristian 
world ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  them  that  prevailed  in  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  has  this  sketch  been  copied 
from  the  controversial  writers  of  that  age,  who,  in  the  heat  of  disputation,  may 
be  suspected  of  having  exaggerated  the  errors  or  of  having  misrepresent^  tm 
conduct  of  that  Church  wmch  they  laboured  to  overturn :  it  is  formed  upon 
more  authentic  evidence, — ^upon  the  memorials  and  remonstrances  of  the 
imperial  diets,  enumerating  the  grievances  under  which  the  empire  groaned, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  them.  Dissatisfaction  must  have  ansen  to  a 
great  heidit  among  the  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  expressed  them- 
selves wiUi  that  degree  of  acrimony  which  abounds  in  their  remonstrances ; 
and  if  they  demanded  the  abohtion  of  these  enormities  with  so  much  vehe> 
mence,  the  people,  we  may  be  assured,  uttered  their  sentiments  and  desires  in 
bolder  and  more  virulent  language. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke,  Luther  addressed  himsdf 
with  certainty  of  success.  As  they  nad  long  felt  its  weight,  and  had  borne  it 
with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  offer  of  procuring  them 
deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  the  fond  and  eager  reception  that  his  doctrines 
met  with,  and  tJie  raijidity  with  which  they  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of 
Germany.  Even  the  impetuosity  and  fierceness  of  Luther's  spint,  his  confi- 
dence in  asserting  his  own  opinions,  and  the  arrogance  as  well  as  contempt 
wherewith  he  treated  all  them  who  differed  from  him,  which  in  ages  of  greater 
moderation  and  refinement  have  been  reckoned  defects  in  the  character  of 
that  Reformer,  did  not  appear  excessive  to  his  contemporaries,  whose  minds 
were  strongly  agitated  by  those  interesting  controversies  which  he  carried  <m, 
and  who  haa  themselves  endured  the  rigour  of  papal  tyranny  and  seen  the 
corruptions  in  the  Church  against  which  ne  exclaimed. 

Nor  were  they  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility  with  which  his  polemical 
ivritings  are  filled,  or  at  the  low  buffoonery  whidi  he  sometimes  introduces 
**  Fasclc  Ber.  ezpet.,  L  3(9. 
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into  his  gravest  discourses.  No  dispute  was  managed  in  those  rude  times 
irithout  a  large  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  even  on 
the  most  solemn  occasions  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  subjects.  So  far 
w^re  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  his  cause  that  invective  and  ridicule 
had  some  effect,  as  well  as  more  laudable  arguments,  in  exposing  the  errors  of 
popery  and  in  determining  mankind  to  abandon  theoL 

Beside  all  these  causes  of  Luther's  rapid  progress,  arising  from  the  nature 
of  his  enterprise  and  the  juncture  at  which  ne  undertook  it,  he  reaped  advantage 
from  some  torei^  and  adventitious  drcumstanoes,  the  beneficial  influence  of 
which  none  of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course  enjoyed.  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  about  half  a  century  before 
his  time.  Bv  this  fortunate  discovery,  the  facility  of  acquiring  and  of  propa- 
gating knowledge  was  wonderfully  increased ;  ana  Luther's  books,  which  must 
otherwise  have  made  their  way  slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant 
countries,  snread  out  at  once  all  over  Europe.  Nor  were  they  read  only  by 
the  rich  ana  the  learned,  who  alone  had  access  to  books  before  that  invention : 
they  got  into  the  hands  of  tbe  people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  judges, 
ventured  to  examine  and  to  reject  many  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly 
been  required  to  beUeve  without  being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  pc^od  was  a  circumstance  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mina  with  hberal  and  sound  knowledge, 
roused  it  from  tniskt  profound  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  during  several 
centuries.  Mankind  seem,  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered  the  powers  of 
inquiring  and  of  thinking  for  themselves,  faculties  of  which  they  haa  lon^  lost 
the  use ;  and,  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they  exercised  them  with  great  boldness 
upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afraid  of  entering  an  uncommon 
path  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion.  Novelty  appears  rather  to  have  been  a 
recommendation  of  a  doctrine ;  and,  instead  d  being  startled  when  the  daring 
hand  of  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the  veil  which  covered  and  establishea 
errors,  the  genius  of  ^e  age  applauded  and  aided  the  attempt  Luther, 
though  a  stranger  to  elc^nce  in  taste  or  composition,  zealously  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  ancient  Uterature ;  and,  sensible  of  its  being  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  he  himself  had  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tonnes.  Melancthon,  and  some 
<^er  of  his  disciples,  were  eminent  proficients  m  the  pohte  arts ;  and,  as  the 
same  ignorant  monks  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  learning  into  Germany 
set  themselves  with  equal  nerceness  against  Luther's  opinions,  and  declared 
the  good  reception  of  the  latter  to  be  the  effect  of  the  pro/sp^  which  the 
former  had  made,  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  the  Reformation  came  to  be 
'Considered  as  closely  connected  with  eadi  other,  and,  in  every  country,  had  the 
same  friends  and  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  Reformers  to  carry  on 
the  contest  at  first  with  great  superiority.  Erudition,  industry,  accuracy  of 
sentiment,  purity  of  composition,  even  wit  and  nullery,  were  almost  wholly  on 
their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illiterate  monks,  whose  rude  argu- 
ments, expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were  found  insufficient 
for  the  defence  of  a  system  the  errors  of  which  all  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  its 
later  and  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able  to  palliate. 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  learning  excited  in  Europe, 
was  so  favourable  to  the  Reformation  that  Luther  was  aiaed  in  his  progress, 
and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by  persons  who  did  not 
wish  success  to  his  un(fertaking.  The  greater  part  of  the  ingenious  men  who 
4^>plied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
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century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  though  they  had  no  intention,  and 
perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  estabUshed  system  oi  rehgioi^  had  discoyered 
the  absurdity  ot  many  tenets  and  practices  authorized  by  tne  Churdi,  and 
perceived  the  futiliU  of  those  arguments  by  which  iltiterate  monks  endeavoured 
to  defend  them.  Their  contempt  of  these  advocates  for  the  received  errors  led 
them  frequently  to  expose  the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule 
their  ignorance  with  great  freedom  and  severity.  By  this,  men  were  prepared 
fcMT  the  more  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther ;  Mid  their  reverence 
both  for  the  doctrines  and  persons  against  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
abated.  This  was  jtarticularly  the  case  in  German  jr.  When  the  first  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learning  in  that  country,  the  eocksi- 
astics  there,  who  were  still  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more  active  seal ;  and 
the  patrons  of  the  new  studies^  return,  attiMiked  them  with  greater  violence. 
In  me  writings  of  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other  revivers  of  learning  in 
Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  censured  with  an 
acrimony  of  style  little  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.** 
From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of  Erasmus  upon 

'  the  errors  d  the  Church,  as  well  as  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  der 
His  reputation  and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  ^ 
sixteenth  century,  and  his  works  were  read  with  such  univer^  adimration, 
that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  considerably  towards  Luther's  success.  Erasmus,  having 
been  destined  for  the  Church  and  trained  ui>  in  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theological  inquiries  than  any  of  the  re- 
vivers of  learning  in  that  age.  His  acute  judgment  and  extensive  erudition 
enabled  him  to  oiscover  many  errors  both  in  tne  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Some  of  these  he  confuted  with  great  solidity  of  reasoning 
and  force  of  eloquence.  Others  he  treated  as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned 
against  them  that  irresistible  torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit  of  "whidi  be 
had  the  command.  There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  ot  the  Romish 
Church  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  previously 
animadverted  upon  by  Erasmus  and  had  afforded  him  subject  either  of  censure 
or  of  raillery.  Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  nis  attack  upon  the 
Church,  Erasmus  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he  courted  the  fn^dsbip 
of  several  of  Ms  disciples  and  patrons,  and  condemned  the  behaviour  aod 
spirit  of  his  adversanes.*'  He  concurred  openly  with  him  in  inveigfains 
agamst  the  school  divines^  as  the  teachers  of  a  system  equally  unedifying  ana 
obscure.  He  joined  him  m  endeavouring  to  turn  the  attention  of  men  to  U»e 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  standard  of  religious  truth.** 

Various  circumstances,  however,  prev^ted  Erasmus  from  holding  ihe  same 
course  with  Luther.  The  natural  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  want  of  that 
strength  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
reformer,**  his  excessive  deference  for  persons  in  high  stations,  his  dread  oC 
losing  the  pensions  and  other  emoluments  which  their  liberality  nad  conferred 

**  6«rdeBi«8,  Hist.  Emg.  Renor.,  voL  1.  inuiya good  ooonsel.    I  wish  be  had nolde- 

pp.  141,  157.— Seokeod.,  lib.  i.  p.  103.— Von  feated  tbeelTectof  ihembyiotolenblefwlt*. 

der  Hardt,  Hist.  Literar.  Reform.,  pars  ii.  Bat  if  lie  had  written  everything  in  the  iDO!<t 

"  Seckend.,  lib.  i.  pp.  40.  96.  unexceptionable  manner.  I  had  no  incUnatkm 

**  Von  der  Hardt,  Histor.  Literar.  Befbnn.,  to  die  for  the  sake  of  tmth.    Evexyman  hath 

pars  i.— Oerdes.,  Hist.  Evang.  Renov.,  i.  147.  not  the  oonrage  requisite  to  make  a  martyr; 

*'  Erasmus  liimself  is  candid  enough  to  aod  I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  were  put  to  the  trisl. 

acknowledge  this.    "  Lnther/'  says  he,  **  hai  I  should  imitate  St.  Peter."— Eplst.  Erssmi, 

given  OS  many  a  wholesome  doctrine,  and  in  Jortin*s  Life  of  Ensmns,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
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upon  him,  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes  of  reforming  abuses  gradually 
and  by  gentle  methods,  all  concurred  in  determining  him  not  only  to  repress 
and  to  moderate  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  once  been  animated  against  tiie 
errors  of  the  Church,^  but  to  assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between 
Luther  and  his  opponents.  But  thou«[h  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure 
Luther  as  too  daring  and  impetuous,  and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write 
agamst  him,  he  must  nevertheless  be  considered  as  his  forerunner  and 
auziUary  in  this  war  upon  the  OhurcL  He  first  scattered  the  seeds  which 
Luther  cherished  and  brought  to  maturity.  His  raillery  and  oblique  censures 
prepcured  the  way  for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  this 
light  Erasmus  appeared  to  the  zeabus  defenders  of  the  Romish  Church  in  his 
own  times.*^  In  this  light  he  must  be  considered  by  every  person  conversant 
in  the  history  of  that  period. 

In  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which  combined  in  favouring 
the  progress  of  Luther's  opiuions  or  in  weakening  the  resistance  of  his  adver- 
saries, I  have  avoided  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  theological  doctrines 
(A  i>opeiy,  and  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  repugnant  they  are  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the 
word  of  Ood,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church :  leaving  those  topics 
entirelv  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  province  they  peculiarly  belong. 
But  when  we  add  the  effect  of  these  religious  considerations  to  the  mfiuenoe 
d  political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  united  operation  of  both  on  the  human 
mind  must  have  been  sudden  and  irresistible.  Though,  to  Luther's  contem- 
penuries,  who  were  too  near,  perhaps,  to  the  scene,  or  too  de^ly  interested  in 
it,  to  trace  causes  with  accuracy  or  to  examine  them  with  codness,  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  unaccountable  that 
some  of  them  imputed  it  to  a  certam  uncommon  and  mali^ant  position  of  the 
stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  world,** 
it  is  evident  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
many  powerful  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  providence  and  happily  conspiring 
to  mat  end.  This  attempt  to  investigate  these  causes  and  to  throw  light  on 
.an  event  so  singular  and  important  will  not,  perhaps^  be  deemed  an  unnecessary 
digression.    I  return  from  it  to  the  course  oi  the  nistoiy. 

The  diet  of  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  with  that  slow  formality 
peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some 
regulations  with  r^rd  to  the  internal  police  of  the  empire.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  imperial  chamber  was  confinned,  and  the  forms  of  its  proceeding 
rendered  more  fixed  and  regular.  A  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to 
assist  Ferdinand  in  the  government  of  the  empire  during  any  occasional 
absence  of  the  emperor ;  much,  from  the  extent  of  the  emperor's  dominions, 
as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  affiurs,  was  an  event  that  mi^ht  be  frequently 
expected.*'  The  state  of  religion  was  then  taken  into  consideration.  There 
were  not  wanting  some  plausible  reasons  which  might  have  induced  Charles  to 
have  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Luther's  cause,  or  at  least  to  have 
connived  at  its  process.  If  he  had  possessed  no  other  dominions  but  those 
which  belonged  to  nim  in  Germany,  and  no  other  crown  besides  the  imperial, 
he  might  have  been  disposed,  perhaps,  to  favour  a  man  who  asserted  so  boldly 
the  privileges  and  immunities  for  which  the  empire  had  struggled  so  long 
with  the  popes.  But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Frands  I.  was 
forming  against  Charles  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by 

»•  Jortin'sLife  of  ErMmns.  toI.  i.  p.  268.  "  Jovil  Historla,  Lut.,  1653.  foL,  p.  134. 

'  ••  Von  der  Hardt,  Hist.  Literal.  Refonn.,  "  Pont.  Heuter.,  Rer.  Anstr.,  Ub.  vlU.  c  11, 

I^ATBi.  p.  2.  '    p.  l96.*Pfeffel,  Abrtg6  GbronoL,  p.  698. 
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views  more  extensive  than  those  which  would  have  suited  a  Gennan  prince  ; 
and,  it  beins  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's  friendsmp,  Has 
determined  nim  to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  the  roost  effectual 
me^od  of  soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures.  His  eagerness 
to  accompUsh  this  rendered  him  not  unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal  legates  in 
Germany,  who  insisted  that  without  any  delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet 
ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already  excommunicated  as  an 
incorridble  heretic  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  proceeding,  however,  being 
deemea  unprecedented  and  unjust  oy  the  members  of  the  met.  they  made  a 
point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person  and  declaring  whether  ne  adhered  or 
not  to  those  opinions  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  ChurcL^ 
Not  only  the  emperor,  but  all  the  princes  through  whose  territories  he  had  to 
pass,  |?ranted  him  a  safe-conduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his  promises  of 
protection  from  any  injury  or  violence."  Luther  did  not  hesitate  one  momwit 
about  yielding  obedience,  and  set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who 
had  brouf^ht  the  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct  While  on  his  journey, 
manjT  of  ms  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Hubs  under  similar  circumstances,  aoa 
notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  fiUed  with 
solicitude,  advi^  and  entreated  lum  not  to  rush  wantonly  into  uie  midst  of 
danger.  But  Luther,  superior  to  such  terrors,  silenced  them  with  this  reply : 
"  I  am  lawfully  caUed,"  said  he.  "  to  appear  in  that  city ;  and  thither  will  I 
go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the 
houses  were  there  combined  against  me."  ^* 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  such  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  intiuenced.  Greater  crowds  assem- 
bled to  behold  him  than  had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  public  entry ;  his 
apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personages  of  the  highest  rank," 
and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  those  who  possess  the  power 
of  directing  the  understanding  and  sentiments  of  other  men,— a  homage  more 
sincere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre-eminence  in  birth  or 
condition  can  command.  At  his  appearance  before  the  diet  he  behaved  with 
great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness.  He  readily  acknowledged  an  excels 
of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  controversial  writings,  but  refused  to  retract 
his  opinions  unless  he  were  convinced  of  their  falsehood,  or  to  consent  to  their 
being  tried  by  any  other  rule  than  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  this  resolution,  some  of  the 
ecclesiastics  proposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and» 
by  punishing  the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy,  who  was  now  in  their  power^ 
to  deliver  the  Church  at  once  from  such  an  evil.  But,  the  members  of  the 
diet  refusing  to  expose  the  German  integrity  to  fresh  reproach  by  a  second 
violation  of  public  mith.  and  Charles  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bnng  a  stain 
upon  the  beginning  oi  his  administration  by  such  an  ignominious  action, 
Luther  was  permitted  to  depwrt  in  safety."  A  few  days  after  he  left  the  dty, 
a  severe  edict  was  published,  in  the  emperor's  name  and  by  authority  of  the 
dietj  depriving  him,  as  an  oostinate  and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  the 
privilc^  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire^  forbidding  any  prince 
to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  concur  in  seizing  his  person  as 
soon  as  the  term  specific  in  his  s^e-condnct  was  expired." 

•*  P.  Mar^.  Ep.,  729.  »•  F.  Paul,  Hist,  of  Oounc..  p.  13.-Seckend, 
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But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect ;  the  execution  of  it  being 
prevented,  partlj  by  the  multiplicity  of  occupations  Tvhich  the  commotions  in 
Spain,  together  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  created  to  the 
emperor,  and  partly  bv  a  prudent  precaution  employed  by  the  elector  of ' 
Saxony,  Luthers  faithful  and  discerning  patron.    As  Luther,  on  his  return^' 
from  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altenstein  in  Thuringia,  a  number  of  horsemen  | 
in  masks  rusned  suddenly  out  of  a  wood,  where  the  elector  had  appointed  themi.  ( 
to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and,  surrounding  his  company,  carried  him,  after  dis-L' 
missing  all  his  attendants,  to  Wartburg,  a  strong  castle  not  far  distant.  There  ' 
the  el^tor  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  everything  necessary  or  agreeable ;  • 
but  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  ixxTj  of  the  present ' 
storm  against  him  bei^an  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of  ' 
Eorc^ie.     In  this  sohtude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  hei 
frequently  called  his  Patmois,  after  the  name  of  that  island  to  wnich  the  Apostle. 
John  was  banished,  he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and  industry  in  defence  of  hise 
doctrines  or  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries,  publishing  several  treatises,  which, 
rerived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,   astonished  to  a  great  degree,  and  dis- , 
heiurtened,  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their  leader. 

During  nis  confinement  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground,  acquiring  the 
ascendant  in  almost  every  city  m  Saxony.  At  this  time  the  Au^stinians  of 
Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of  the  university  and  the  conmvance  of  the. 
elector,  ventured  upon  tne  first  step  towards  an  alteration  in  the  established 
forms  of  public  worship,  by  abolishmc;  the  celebration  of  private  masses,  and 
l^  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  breaa  to  the  laity  in  admmistering  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  disciples,  or  the  progress 
of  his  doctrines  in  his  own  coimtry,  afforded  Luther  in  his  retreat,  he  there  re- 
oeiyed  information  of  two  events  which  considerably  damped  his  joy,  as  they 
seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  propagating  his  principles 
in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  One  was  a  solemn  decree,  con- 
demning hisopimons,  published  by  the  University  of  Paris,— the  most  ancient^ 
and  at  that  time  the  most  respectable,  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  The 
other  was  the  answer  written  to  his  book  concerning  the  Babylonish  captivity 
by  Heniy  VIII.  of  England.  That  monarch,  bavin  c  been  educated  under  the 
eye  of  a  suspicious  father,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  nis  attending  to  business, 
Irept  him  occupied  in  the  study  of  Hterature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of 
learning,  and  stronger  habits  of  application  to  it,  than  are  common  among 
princes  of  so  active  a  disposition  ana  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious 
of  acquiring  gloiy  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the  Romish 
Chm-cn,  and  highly  exasperated  against  Luther,  who  had  treated  Thomas 
Aquinas,  his  favourite  author,  with  great  contempt,  Henry  did  not  think  it 
enough  to  exert  his  royal  authority  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  Reformer, 
but  resolved  likewise  to  combat  them  with  scholastic  weapons.  With  this  view 
he  published  his  treatise  on  the  seven  sacraments ;  which,  though  forgotten 
at  present,  as  books  of  controversy  always  are  when  the  occasion  that  pro- 
da<^  them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ingenuity  and  acuteness.  and 
was  represented  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  to  be  a  work  of  such  wonderful 
science  and  learning  as  exalted  him  no  less  above  other  authors  in  merit  than 
he  was  distinguish^  among  them  by  his  rank.  The  pope,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  with  the  greatest  formality  in  full  consistory,  spoke  of  it  in  such 
terms  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  immediate  inspiration,  and,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  for  his  extraordinary  zeal  conferred  on  him  the 
title  olDrfender  of  the  Faith^  an  appellation  which  Henry  soon  forfeited  in 
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the  opinion  of  those  from  whom  he  derived  it,  and  which  is  still  retained  by 
his  successors^  though  the  avowed  enemy  of  those  opinions  by  contending  m 
which  he  merited  that  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not  overawed 
either  by  the  authority  of  the  university  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon 
published  his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and  severe 
than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist  This  indecent 
boldness,  instead  of  shocking  his  contemporaries,  was  considered  by  them  as 
a  new  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit  A  controversy  managed  by  disputants 
80  illustrious  drew  universal  attention ;  and  sudi  was  the  contagion  of  tbe 
spirit  of  innovation  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age,  and  so  powerful  the 
evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  on  their  first 
publication,  that,  in  spite  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  combined, 
against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts  both  in  France  ana  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  Luther's  pro- 
gress, he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
matters  still  more  interesting  and  which  demanded  more  immediate  attention. 
A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  the  French  king  in  Navane^ 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy ;  and  it  required  either  great  address  to 
avert  the  danger,  or  timely  and  wise  precautions  to  resist  it  Every  circam- 
stance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Charles  to  prefer  the  former  measure.  Spain 
was  torn  with  mtestine  commotions.  In  Italy,  he  had  not  hitherto  secured 
the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.  In  the  Low  Countries,  his  subjects  trembled 
at  the  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the  fatal  effects  ol  which  on  ^bea 
commerce  they  had  often  experienced.  From  these  considerations,  as  well  as 
from  the  solicitude  of  Chievres,  during  his  whole  administration,  to  maintain 
peace  between  the  two  monarchs,  ppoceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to 
commence  hostilities.  But  Francis  and  his  ministers  (ud  not  breathe  the  same 
pacific  spirit  He  easily  foresaw  that  concord  could  not  long  subsist  whae 
mterest,  emulation,  ana  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  possessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  surprising  nis  rival, 
and  of  overpowering  him,  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  d^enoa 
The  French  king's  dominions,  from  tiieir  compact  situation,  from  their  sub- 
jection to  the  royal  authority,  from  the  (^nius  of  the  people,  fond  of  war,  and 
attached  to  their  sovereto  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  affection,  were  more 
capable  of  a  g^reat  or  sudden  effort  than  the  larger  but  disunited  territories  of 
the  emperor,  in  one  part  of  which  the  people  were  in  arms  i^ainst  his  ministers, 
and  in  all  his  prerogative  was  more  limited  than  that  of  his  rival 

The  onlv  prmces  m  whose  power  it  was  to  have  kept  down,  or  to  have  ex- 
tinguisheo,  this  flame  on  its  nrst  appearance,  either  n^lected  to  exert  them- 
selves or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it  Henr^  YIII.,  though  he 
affected  to  assume  the  name  cS  mediator,  and  both  parties  maae  frequent 
appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which  suited  that  character. 
'Wolsey,  by  his  artifices,  had  estranged  himself  so  entirely  from  the  Frendi 
king  tnat  ne  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  he  ought  to  have  composed, 
ana  waited  only  for  some  decent  pretext  to  join  his  arms  to-  those  of  the 
emperor.  •• 

Leo's  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  wore 
more  avowed,  and  had  greater  influence.  Not  only  his  duty  as  the  common 
father  of  Christendom,  But  his  interest  as  an  Italian  potentate,  called  upon 
the  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  pubhc  t^anquiUity,  and  to  avoid  any 
measure  that  might  overturn  the  system  which,  alter  much  bloodshed  and 
many  negotiations,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accordingly  Leo,  who  in- 
*°  Herbert.— FiddM'8  life  of  Wols^,  2M. 
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stantly  discerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  had  formed  a^  scheme,  upon 
CSbAries's  promotion  to  the  imperial  dignity,  of  rendering  himself  the  umpire 
between  the  rivals,  by  soothing  them  alternately,  while  he  entered  into  no 
close  confederacy  with  either ;  and  a  pontiff  less  ambitious  and  enterprising 
might  have  saved  Europe  from  many  calamities  by  adhering  to  this  plan. 
But  this  high-spirited  prelate,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  longed  passion- 
ately to  diitinmiish  his  pontificate  by  some  splendid  action.  He  was  im- 
patient to  wash  away  the  infamy  of  naving  lost  Parma  and  Placentia,  the 
acquisition  of  which  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his 
predecessor,  Julius.  He  beheld  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in 
that  age  the  dominion  which  the  Transalpine,  or  as  the}r,  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  arrogance,  denominated  them,  the  barbarous  nations,  had  attained  in 
Italy.  He  flattered  himself  that  after  assisting  the  one  monarch  to  strip  the 
other  of  his  possessions  in  that  country  he  might  find  means  of  driving  out 
Hbe  victor  in  ius  turn,  and  acc^uire  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  liberty 
and  happiness  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIIL,  when 
every  state  was  governed  by  its  native  princes  or  its  own  laws,  and  unacquainted 
with  a  foreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this  project  may  seem, 
it  was  the  favourite  object  of  almost  every  Italian  eminent  for  genius  or 
enterprise  during  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  vainly  hoped 
that  by  superior  skul  in  the  artifices  and  refinements  of  negotiation  they  should 
'be  able  to  DAffle  the  efforts  of  nations  less  polished  indeed  than  themselves,  but 
much  more  powerful  and  warlike.  So  alluring  was  the  prosnect  of  this  to  Leo 
that,  notwithstanding  the  gentleness  of  Ms  disposition  ana  his  fondness  for 
jJieJ»leasures  of  a  refined  and  luxurious  ease,  he  nastened  to  disturb  the  peace 
«f  Euro^  and  to  plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous  war.  with  an  impetuosity 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius.*^ 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monarchs  he  would 
take  for  his  confederate  against  tne  other.  Both  of  them  courted  his  friend- 
ahlp;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  first  concluded  an 
jJiiance  with  Francis.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
which  the  confederates  agreed  to  divide  between  them.  The  pope,  it  is 
probable,  flattered  himself  that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit  of  Francis,  seconded 
hy  tiie  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the  start  of  the  slow  and  wair 
counsels  of  the  emperor,  and  that  they  might  overrun  with  ease  this  detachea 
portion  of  his  dommioni  illprovided  for  defence  and  always  the  prey  of  every 
invader.  But  whether  the  French  king,  by  discovering  too  openly  his  suspicion 
of  Leo's  sincerity,  disappointed  these  nopes ;  whether  the  treaty  was  only  an 
artifice  of  the  pope's  to  cover  the  more  serious  negotiations  which  he  was 
carrying  on  with  Charles ;  whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping 
great  advantages  from  a  union  with  that  prince ;  or  whether  he  was  soothed  by 
the  zeal  which  Charles  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  Church  in  con- 
demning Luther,— certain  it  is  that  he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  made 
overtures  of  friendship,  though  with  great  secrecy,  to  the  emperor.^'  Don 
John  Manuel,  the  same  man  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  Philip^  and  whose 
iiddress  had  disconcerted  all  Ferdinand's  schemes,  having  been  delivered,  upon 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  confined,  was 
now  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving  this 
favourable  disposition  in  the  pope  to  his  masters  advantage.**  To  him  the 
conduct  of  this  negotiation  was  entirely  committed  ;  and  bemg  carefully  con- 
•oealed from  CSii^vres,  whose  aversion  to  a  war  mih  France  wouldnave  prompted 

••  Gale.  Ub.  xiv.  p.  173.  1573,  j).  24. 
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him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it,  an  alliance  between  the  pope  and  emperor  was 
auickly  concluded.'*  The  chief  articles  in  this  treaty,  which  proved  the  foon- 
aation  of  Charles's  grandeur  in  Italy,  were  that  the  pope  and  emperor  should 
join  their  forces  to  expel  the  French  out  of  the  Milanese,  the  possession  of 
which  should  be  granted  to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who 
had  resided  at  Trent  since  the  time  that  his  brother  MaTJmilian  had  been 
dispossessed  of  his  dominions  by  the  French  king ;  that  Parma  and  Placmtia 
should  be  restored  to  the  Church ;  that  the  emperor  should  assist  the  pope  in 
conquering  Ferrara :  that  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom  of  Tuples 
to  the  holy  see  should  be  increased ;  that  the  emperor  should  take  the  family 
of  Medici  under  his  protection ;  t^t  he  should  grant  to  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and 
should  settle  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  same  value,  upon  Alexan- 
der, the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. 

The  transacting  an  afiair  of  such  moment  without  his  participation  appeared 
to  Chi^vres  so  decisive  a  proof  of  his  having  lost  the  ascendant  which  he  had 
hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  that  his  chagrin  on  this 
account,  added  to  the  melancholy  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  on  taking 
a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  calamities  attending  a  war  against  France, 
is  said  to  have  shortened  his  days.**  But  though  this,  perhaps,  may  be  only 
the  conjecture  of  historians,  fond  of  attributing  everything  that  be&Us  illus- 
trious personages  to  extraordinary  causes,  and  of  ascribing  even  their  diseases 
and  death  to  the  effect  of  political  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  the 
enjoyment  than  to  abridge  the  peaiod  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  his  death,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  extinguishea  all  hopes  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  France.** 
This  event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  minister  to  whose  authority  he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference  as 
checked  and  depressed  his  genius  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupilage 
unbecoming  his  years  as  wellas  his  rank.  But  this  restraint  being  remoyedy 
the  native  powers  of  his  mind  were  permitted  to  unfold  themselves,  and  he 
began  to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in  action,  as  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  nis  contemporaries,*^  and  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
.  Whue  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  consequence  of  this  secret 
alliancoj  to  attack  Milan,  hostiUties  commenced  in  another  quarter.  The 
children  of  John  d'Albret^  king  of  Navarre,  having  often  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  their  hereditary  dominions,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  and 
Charles  having  as  often  eluded  their  requests  upon  very  fnvolous  pretexts, 
Francis  thought  himself  authorized  by  that  treaty  to  assist  the  exiled  family. 
The  juncture  appeared  extremely  favourable  for  such  an  enterprise.  Charles 
was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions  ;  the  troops  usually  stationed 
there  had  been  caUed  away  to  quell  the  commotions  in  Spain  ;  the  Spanish 
malecontents  warmly  soUcited  him  to  invade  Navarre,**  in  which  a  consider- 
able faction  was  ready  to  declare  for  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  monarchs. 
But,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  or 
king  of  England,  Francis  directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried 
on,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Henry  d^Albret.  The  conduct  of 
these  troops  was  committed  to  Andrew  de  Foix,  de  I'Esparre,  a  young  noble- 
man^ whom  his  near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  king  whose  battles  he  was  to 
fight^  and,  what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  do 

•*  Oulc.  lib.  xiv.  181.— Mem.  de  BelUy,  p.  •»  P.  Heater.,  Rer.  'Anstr.,  lib.  tUL  c  11» 
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Chateaubriand,  Francis's  favourite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  important 
trost,  for  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But,  as  there  was  na 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Nayarre,  without  meeting  with  any  obstruction  but  from  the 
citadel  of  Pampeluna.  The  additional  works  of  this  fortress,  b^un  by 
Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished ;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have  deservea 
noticeL  if  Ignatio  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  had  not  been  dangerously 
wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  progress  of  a  lingering  cure,  Loyola 
hi^pened  to  have  no  other  amusement  tlmn  what  he  found  in  reaoing  the 
Kres  of  the  saints :  the  effect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturally  enthusiastic,  but 
ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a  desire  of  emulating  the 
jjonr  of  these  fobulous  worthies  of  the  Roman  Church  as  led  him  into  the 
wildEest  and  most  extravagant  adventures,  which  terminated  at  last  in  insti- 
tuting the  society  of  Jesuits,  the  most  political  and  best  regulated  of  all  the 
monastic  orders,  and  from  which  mankind  have  derived  more  advantages  and 
received  greater  injury  than  from  any  other  of  those  religious  fraternities. 

I^  upon  the  reduction  of  Pampeluna^  L'Esparre  haS  been  satisfied  with 
takmg  proper  precautions  for  securing  his  conquest,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
might  stfll  nave  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  reaUty  as  well  as 
in  title.  But,  pushed  on  by  youthful  ardour,  and  encouraged  by  Francis,  who 
was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he  ventured  to  pass  the  confines  of 
Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Logrogno.  a  small  town  in  Castile.  This  roused 
the  Castilians,  who  had  hitherto  beheld  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with 
great  unconcern,  and,  the  dissensions  in  that  kingdom  (of  which  a  full  account 
shaQ  be  given)  being  almost  composed,  both  parties  exerted  themselves  with 
emulation  in  defence  of  their  country:  the  one,  that  it  might  efface  the 
memoiy  of  past  misconduct  by  its  present  zeal ;  the  other,  that  it  might  add 
to  the  ment  of  having  subdued  the  emperor's  rebellious  subjects  that  of 
r^ulsing  his  forei^  enemies.  The  sudden  advance  of  their  troops,  together 
with  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrogno,  obliged  the 
French  general  to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  Spanish  army,  which 
increased  every  day,  harassing  him  during  his  retreat,  he,  instead  of  taking 
shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Pampeluna^  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops 
which  were  marching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  though  far  superior 
to  hfan  in  number,  with  great  impetuosi^,  but  with  so  little  conduct  that  his 
forces  were  totally  routM,  he  himself,  together  with  his  principal  oflScers,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  recovered  possession  of  Navarre  in  still  shorter  time 
than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it.*^ 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  justify  his  invasion  of  Navarre  by  carrying  it 
on  in  the  name  of  Henry  d'Albret,  he  nad  recourse  to  an  artifice  much  of  the 
same  kind  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's  territories.  Robert  de 
la  Mark,  lord  of  the  smiUl  but  independent  territory  of  Bouillon,  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne,  having  abandoned  Charies's 
service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the  Aulic  Council  had  made  on 
his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself  upon  France  for  protection^  was 
easOy  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms 
and  to  declare  war  against  the  emperor  in  form.  Such  extravagant  insolence 
in  a  petty  prince  surprised  Charles,  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof  of 
his  having  received  promises  of  powerful  support  from  the  French  king.  The 
justness  of  this  conclusion  soon  became  eviaent.  Robert  entered  the  duchy 
of  Luxembourg  with  troops  levied  in  France,  by  the  king's  connivance,  though 
seemingly  in  contradiction  to  his  orders,  and,  after  ravaging  the  open  count^,^ 
**  M6m.  de  BeUaj,p.  31.— P.  Martyr.  ISp.,  736. 
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laid  siege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles  complained  loadly,  as  a  direct  violajtiop 
of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  summoned  Hennr  VLLL, 
in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Loudon  in  the  year  1518,  to  turn  nis  arms 
iigainst  Francis  as  the  first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended  that  he  was  not 
answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  fougnt  under  his  own  standards 
and  in  his  own  quarrel,  and  affirmed  that,  contrary  to  an  express  prohibition, 
be  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into  his  service ;  but  Henry  paid  so 
little  regard  to  this  evasion  that  the  French  kinff,  rather  than  irritate  a  prinoe 
whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded  De  la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops.'* 
The  emperor,  meanwhOe,  was  assembling  an  army  to  chastise  Robert's 
insolence.  Twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  count  of  Kassau,  invaded  his 
little  territories,  and  in  a  few  days  oecame  masters  of  every  place  in  them  but 
Sedan.  After  making  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  weight  of  his  master's  indigna- 
tion, Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  Charles,  knowing 
that  he  might  presume  so  far  on  Henry's  partiaUty  in  his  favour  as  not  to  be 
overawed  bv  the  same  fears  which  had  restrained  Francis,  ordered  his  general 
to  besiege  Mouson.  The  cowardice  of  the  garrison  having  obliged  the  governor 
to  surrender  aknost  without  resistance.  Nassau  investeof  Mea^res,  a  place  at 
that  time  of  no  considerable  strength,  out  so  advantageously  situated  that  by 
setting  possession  of  it  the  imperial  army  might  have  penetrated  into  tbyb 
neart  of  Champagne,  in  which  there  was  hardljr  any  other  town  capal^  fd 
obstructing  its  progress.  Happily  for  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  this  fortress  and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  it  to  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished  among  his 
contemporaries  by  the  appellation  of  The  knight  mthotU  fear  and  without 
reproachJ^  This  man,  wnose  prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour 
and  formal  gallantry,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  than  anything  recorded  in 
history  to  the  character  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  chivaby,  possessed  aU  the 
talents  which  form  a  ^eat  general  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting 
in  the  defence  of  Mezi^res.    Partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct,  he 


protracted  the  si^e  to  a  great  length,  and  in  the  end  obuged  the  imperialists 
to  raise  it,  with  disgrace  and  loss.'*^  Francis,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
soon  retook  Mouson,  and,  entering  the  Low  Countries,  made  several  oonqnests 
of  small  importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes,  through  an 
excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be  often  charged^  he  tost  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  imperial  army ; "  and,  what  was  still 
more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  high  constable  ol 
France,  by  givmg  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  d'Alen^n,  though  this 
post  of  honour  belonged  to  Bourbon,  as  a  prerogative  of  his  office. 

During  these  operations  in  the  neld,  a  congress  was  held  at  Calais,  under 
the  mediation  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  order  to  bring  all  differences  to  an  amicable 
issue  ;  and  if  the  intention  of  the  mediator  had  corresponded  in  any  dMpree 
to  his  professions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of  producing  some  good  medL 
But  Henry  committed  the  sole  management  of  the  n^tiation,  with  unlimited 
powers,  to  Wolsey ;  and  this  choice  alone  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  tt 
abortive.  That  prelate,  bent  on  attaining  the  p;^  crown,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  and  readv  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order  to  gain  the  empofoi^ 
interest,  was  so  littie  able  to  conceal  his  partialitjr  that  if  Francis  had  not 
been  well  acquainted  with  his  haughty  and  vindictive  temper  he  would  have 
declined  his  mediation.    Much  time  was  spent  in  inquiring  who  had  begun 
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fabstflities,  which  Wolsey  affscted  to  represent  as  the  principal  point ;  and 
by  throwing  the  blame  of  that  on  Francis  he  hoped  to  justify  b^  the  treaty 
of  London  any  alliance  into  which  his  master  should  enter  with  Charles. 
The  conditions  on  which  hostilities  might  be  terminated  came  next  to  be 
considered;  but  with  regard  to  these  the  emperor's  proposals  were  such 
as  discoYered  either  that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  peace,  or  that  he  knew 
Wolsey  would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  onfered  in  his  name.  He 
demanded  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  a  province  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  required 
to  be  released  from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  ooimties 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  refused,  and 
which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to  renew.  These  terms, 
to  which  a  high-spirited  prince  would  scarcely  have  listened,  after  the  disasters 
d  an  unfortunate  war,  Francis  rejected  with  great  disdain ;  and  Charles 
showing  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more  equal  and  moderate  proposi- 
tioDS  of  the  French  monarch,  that  he  should  restore  Navarre  to  its  lawful 
prince  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  siege  of  Toumay,  the  congress  broke 
op  without  any  other  effect  than  that  which  attends  unsuccessful  negotiations* 
--the  exasperating  of  the  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.'* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  Wolsey,  on  pretence  that  the 
empenn:  himself  would  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions  than 
his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges  to  meet  that  monarch.  He  was 
received  by  Charles,  who  knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect  and  ma^ifi- 
oenoe  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  England.  But,  instead  of  advancing  the  treaty 
d  peace  by  this  interview,  Wolsej,  in  his  master's  name,  concluded  a  league 
witii  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Charles 
should  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Spain^  and  Heniy  in  Picardy,  each  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  that,  m  order  to  strengthen  their  union, 
Charles  should  espouse  theprincess  Mary.  Henry's  only  child,  and  the  apparent 
heir  of  his  dominions/*  Henry  produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure,* 
eaoally  unjust  and  impolitic,  than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London  by 
wliich  he  pretended  that  he  was  bound  to  take  arms  against  the  French  king 
as  the  first  aggressor,  and  the  injury  which  he  alleged  Francis  had  done  him 
in  pennitting  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotland  which 
opposed  the  interest  of  England,  to  return  into  that  kingdom.  He  was 
innnenoed,  however,  by  other  considerations.  The  advantages  which  accrued 
to  his  subjects  from  maintaining  an  exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour,  that 
resulted  to  himself  from  acting  as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  princes, 
appeared  to  his  youthful  imagination  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
toe  glory  which  might  be  reaped  from  leading  armies  or  oonc^uering  provinceS| 
that  he  determined  to  remain  no  longer  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  Having  once 
taken  this  resolution,  his  inducement  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Charles  were 
olmoua.  He  had  no  daim  upon  any  part  of  that  prince's  dominions,  most  of 
whidi  were  so  situated  that  be  could  not  attack  them  without  great  difficulty 
and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  of  France  had  been 
kmg  in  the  hands  of  ^e  English  monarchs,  whose  pretensions  even  to  the 
crown  of  liiat  kingdom  were  not  as  yet  alto^ther  forgotten ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  easy  access  mto  some  of  thoseprovinces,  but 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  afforded  him  a  secure  retreat.  While  Charles  attacked 
France  on  one  frontier,  Henry  flattered  himself  that  he  should  find  little 
resistance  on  the  other,  and  that  the  glory  ofrreannexin^  to  the  crown  of 
England  the  ancient  inheritance  of  its  monarchs  on  the  Contment  was  reserved 
'•  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  739.— HeilMrt.  '•  Bjmer,  Fosder..  xUl.— Herbert. 
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for  his  reign.  Wolsey  artfully  encouraged  these  yain  hopes,  which  led  his 
master  into  such  measures  as  were  most  subservient  to  his  own  secret  schemes ; 
and  the  English,  whose  hereditary  animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to 
rekindle  on  every  occasion,  did  not  disapprove  of  the  martial  spirit  of  thdr 
sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced  great 
effects  in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lombardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  There  was 
at  that  time  such  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the  French  and  tiie 
Italians  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  government  of  the  former  with 
greater  impatience  than  they  expressed  under  the  dominion  of  other  foreigners. 
The  phlegm  of  the  Germans  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  suited  their  jealous 
temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better  than  tne  French  gayety,  too  prone 
to  gallantry  and  too  little  attentive  to  decorum.  Louis  XI I.^  however,  by  the 
equity  and.  gentleness  of  his  administration,  and  by  granting  the  Milanese 
more  extensive  privileges  than  those  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  native 
princes,  had  overcome  in  a  great  measure  tneir  prejudices  and  reconciled  them 
to  the  French  government.  Francis,  on  reoovermg  that  duchy,  did  not  imitate 
the  example  of  his  predecessor.  Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his 
people,  his  boundless  confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  his  negligence  in  examin- 
ing into  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  intrusted  with  power,  emboldened 
tiiem  to  venture  upon  any  acts  of  oppression.  The  government  of  Milan  was 
committed  by  him  to  Odet  de  Foix,  Mar6chal  de  Lautrec,  another  brother  of 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  reputation,  but 
haughty,  imperious,  rapacious^  and  incapable  either  of  listening  to  advice  or 
of  beanng  contradiction.  His  insolence  and  exactions  totaUj  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  the  considerable  dtizens 
into  banishment,  and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their  own  safety.  Among 
the  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Mihm,  a  man  whose  genius  for 
intrigue  and  enterprise  distinguished  him  in  an  age  and  country  where  violent 
.Actions,  as  well  as  frequent  revolutions,  affording  great  scope  for  such  talents, 
produced  or  called  them  forth  in  great  abundance.  He  repaired  to  Francis 
Sf  orza^  whose  brother  Maximilian  he  had  betrayed ;  and  suspecting  the  pope's 
intention  of  attacking  the  Milanese,  although  ms  treaty  with  the  emperor  was 
not  yet  made  public,  he  proposed  to  Leo,  in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme 
for  surprising  several  places  in  that  duchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from 
hatred  to  the  French,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former  masters,  were 
ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise.  Leo  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt, 
but  advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution  of  it ;  and  when, 
through  unforeseen  accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  every  part,  he  allowed  the 
enles.  who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  Church.  The  Mar6cnal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Milan  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France,  tempted  with  the 
hopes  of  catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  master^ 
government  in  that  country,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesiastical  territories 
and  to  invest  Reggia  But  the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of  Guicdardini, 
the  historian,  ^vemor  of  that  place,  obhged  the  French  general  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  with  disgrace."  Leo,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  with  which 
he  was  highly  pleased,  as  it  funiished  him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rapture 
with  France,  immediately  assembled  the  consistory  of  carding  Aft»  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  magnifyin^^ 
the  emperor's  zeal  for  the  Church,  of  which  he  had  given  a  recent  proof  by  his 
proceedings  against  Luther,  he  declared  that  he  was  constrained,  in  self- 
^  Guk.,  Mb.  xlT.  183.— M4m.  de  BeUay,  p.  3?,  etc 
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defence,  and  as  the  only  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
to  join  nis  arms  to  those  of  that  prince.  For  this  purpose,  he  now  pretended 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Don  John  Manuel,  although  it  had  really  been 
signed  some  months  before  this  time ;  and  he  publicly  excommunicated  De 
Foix,  as  an  impious  invader  of  St  Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  ahready  begun  preparations  for  war  by  taking  into  pay  a  consider- 
able body  of  Swiss ;  but  the  imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly  from  Naples 
and  Qermany  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  before  the  army  took  the. 
field,  under  tne  command  of  Prosper  Oolonna,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian 
generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long  experience  in  the  art  of 
war,  was  opposed  with  great  propriety  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  French.  In 
the  mean  time,  De  Foix  despatched  courier  after  courier  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  danger  which  was  approaching.  Francis,  whose  forces  were  either 
employed  in  the  Low  Gountnes  or  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and 
who  did  not  expect  so  sudden  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to 
hia  allies  the  Swiss,  to  procure  from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an  additional 
body  of  troops,  and  commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  government 
That  general,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in 
the  a(uninistration  of  the  king's  finances,  and  who  knew  how  much  the  troops 
in  the  Milanese  had  ah-eady  suffered  from  the  want  of  their  pay,  refused  to  set 
oat  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  immediately  put 
into  his  hands.  But  the  king,  Louise  of  Savoy,  his  mother,  Semblancy,  the, 
snperintendent  of  finances,  having  promised,  even  with  an  oath,  that  on  his 
arriTal  at  Milan  he  should  find  remittances  for  the  sum  which  he  demanded, 
upon  the  ^th  of  this  he  departed.  Unhappily  for  France,  Louise,  a  woman 
deceitful  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable  of  sacrificing  anything  to  the 
gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over 
Ber  son  by  her  maternal  tenderness,  her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  great 
abilities,  was  resolved  not  to  perform  this  promise.  Lautrec  having  incurred 
b^  displeasure  by  his  haughtiness  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by 
the  freedom  with  which  he  had  talked  concerning  some  of  her  adventures  in 
gallantnr,  she,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  whidi  he  might  have 
^ined  by  a  successful  defence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  nundred 
uiousaiid  crowns  destined  for  that  service  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 

Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  disappointment,  found  means  to  assemble 
a  considerable  armv,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  confederates. 
He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable  to  his  situation,  avoiding  a 
pitched  nattle  with  the  greatest  care,  while  he  harassed  the  enemy  continuaUy 
with  his  light  troops,  beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and 
coyered  or  relieved  every  place  which  they  attempted  to  attack.  By  this 
prudent  conduct  he  not  only  retarded  then:  progress,  but  would  have  soon 
wearied  out  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  defrayed  a^ost  the  whole  expense  of 
the  war,  as  the  emperor,  whose  revenues  in  Spain  were  dissipated  during  the 
commotions  in  that  country,  and  who  was  obliged  to  support  a  numerous 
army  in  the  Netherlands,  could  not  make  any  considerable  remittances  into 
Italy.  But  an  unforeseen  accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures  and  occa- 
sioned a  fatal  reverse  in  the  French  affairs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss 
wrved  in  Lautrec's  army  under  the  baimers  of  the  republic,  with  which 
France  was  in  alliance.  In  consequence  of  a  law  no  less  pohtical  than  humane, 
established  among  the  cantons,  then"  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public 
authority  to  both  the  contending  parties  in  any  war.  Wiis  law,  however,  the 
iove  of  gain  had  sometimes  eludeu,  and  private  persons  had  been  allowed  to 
enlist  in  what  service  they  pleased,  thou^  not  under  the  public  banners,  but 
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under  those  of  their  particular  officers.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  still  pwe- 
served  his  interest  among  his  countrymen  and  his  enmity  to  France,  having 
prevailed  on  them  to  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kind,  twelve  thousand  Swiss, 
instigated  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates.  But  the  leaders  in 
the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  their  countrymen  marching  under  the 
hostile  standards  and  ready  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  became  aa 
sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  permitting  this,  as 
well  as  the  loss  they  might  suffer^  that  they  despatched  couriers  commanding 
their  people  to  leave  both  armies  and  to  return  forthwith  into  their  own 
counti^.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however,  had  the  address,  by  corrupting  the 
messengers  appointed  to  carry  this  order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered 
to  the  Swiss  m  the  service  of  the  confederate ;  but  being  intimated  in  due 
form  to  those  in  the  French  army,  they,  fatigued  with  the  length  ol  the  cam- 
paign, and  murmuring  for  want  of  pa^,  instantly  yielded  obedience,  in  spite 
of  Lautrec's  remonstrances  and  entreaties. 

After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  strength  of  his  army,  Lautrec 
durst  no  longer  face  the  confederates.  He  retired  towards  Milan,  encan^ed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safety  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  passing  that  nver ;  an  expedient  for  defending  a  country  so 
precarious  that  there  are  few  instances  of  its  being  employed  with  success 
a^inst  any  general  of  ex]>erience  or  abilities.  Accordingly,  Oolonna,  not- 
withstanding Lautrec's  vigilance  and  activity,  passed  the  Adda  with  little 
loss,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  waUs  of  Milan,  which  the 
confederates  were  prejDaring  to  besiege,  when  an  unknown  person,  who  never 
afterwards  M)peared  either  to  boast  of  this  service  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it, 
came  from  the  city,  and  acquainted  Morone  that  if  the  army  would  advance 
that  night  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  faction  would  put  them  in  poasesdon  of 
one  of  the  gates.  Oolonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the 
marquis  de  Pescara  to  advance  with  the  Spani^  infantry,  and  he  himself 
followed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  bc^ning  m  night,  Pescara, 
arriving  at  the  Roman  gate  in  the  suburl^j  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he 
found  mere.  Those  posted  in  the  fortifications  acljoining  to  it  immediat^y 
fied ;  tiie  marquis,  seizing  the  works  which  they  abandoned,  and  pushiig 
forward  incessantly,  though  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master 
of  the  dty  with  little  bloodshed,  and  ahnost  without  resistance,  tiie  victc>rs 
being  as  much  astonished  as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of  the 
attempt.  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the  Venetian  territories  with 
the  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  we  cities  of  the  Milanese,  following  the 
fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates ;  Parma  and  Placentia 
were  united  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and,  of  all  tJieir  conquests  in  Lom- 
bardy,  only  the  town  of  Oremona,  the  castle  of  MHan,  and  a  few  inconsider- 
able forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.^' 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events  with 
such  transports  of  jov  as  brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French  historians) 
a  slight  fever^  which,  being  neglected,  occasioned  his  death  on  the  2nd  <^ 
December,  while  he  was  stilT  of  a  vi^rous  age  and  at  the  height  of  his  i^ory. 
By  this  unexpected  accident  the  spint  of  the  confederacy  was  broken  and  its 
operation  suspended.  The  cardinals  of  Sion  and  Medici  left  the  army,  that 
they  might  be  present  in  the  condave ;  the  Swiss  were  recalled  by  tbesr 
superiors  ;  some  other  mercenaries  disbanded  for  want  of  pay ;  and  cmly  the 
Spaniards,  and  a  few  Germans  in  the  emperor's  service,  remained  to  delend 

""  Onic,  lib.  x\r.  190,  etc.— Mtek.  de  BelUy,  restltut.— Fran.  Sfortt*  Oommoit.,  ap.  Soor- 
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the  Milanese.  But  Lautrec,  destitute  both  of  m^  and  of  money,  was  unable 
to  improve  this  favourable  opportunity  in  the  manner  which  he  would  have 
wished.  The  vigilance  of  >iorone,  and  the  good  conduct  of  Colonna,  disap- 
pointed his  feeble  attempts  on  the  Milanese.  Guicciardini,  by  his  address  and 
valour,  repulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Parma.'* 

Qreat  discord  prevailed  in  the  conclave  which  followed  upon  Leo's  death, 
and  all  the  arts  natural  to  men  grown  old  in  intrigue,  when  contending  for 
the  highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Wolse/s  name, 
notwitostanmng  all  the  emperor's  ma^ifioent  promises  to  favour  his  preten- 
sions, of  which  that  prelate  did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  was  hardly  mentioned 
in  the  conclave.  Julio,  Cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's  nephew,  who  was  more 
eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  colle^  for  his  abilities,  his  wealth, 
and  his  experience  in  transacting  great  affaurs,  had  abeady  secured  fifteen 
Toioes,  a  number  sufficient,  aocordmg  to  the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude 
aoy  other  candidate,  though  not  to  carry  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  all  the  a^ed  cardinab  combined  against  him,  without  being 
miited  in  favour  of  any  other  person.  While  these  factions  were  endeavour- 
ing to  gain,  to  corrupt,  or  to  weary  out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents 
voted  one  morning  at  the  scrutin^^  which,  according  to  the  form,  was  made 
everv  day,  for  Cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  ^vemed  Spain 
in  toe  emperor's  name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract  tune.  But,  the 
advene  pitty  instantly  closing  with  them,  to  their  amazement  and  that  of 
all  Europe,  a  stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  tne  persons  who  gave  their  suffrages 
m  his  &vour,  and  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people  or  the  interest 
ol  the  state  the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  was  luani- 
nxmsly  raised  to  the  papal  throne  at  a  iuncture  so  delicate  and  critical  as 
woold  have  demanded  all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  one  of  the  most  able 
prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  themselves,  unable  to  give  a 
reason  for  this  strange  choice,  on  account  of  which^  as  they  inarched  in  pro- 
cession from  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded  with  msults  and  curses  by  the 
Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It 
may  be  unputed  with  greater  certainty  to  the  influence  of  Don  John  Manuel, 
the  imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his  address  and  intrigues  facilitated  the 
Section  of  a  person  devoted  to  his  master's  service  from  gratitude,  from 
interest,  and  from  inclination.'* 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  by  Adrian's  promotion  it  threw 
great  lustre  on  his  administration.  To  bestow  on  his  preceptor  such  a  noble 
recompense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  one  whom  he  had  raised  from 
obtcuritj,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and  power.  Francis  observed, 
^ith  the  sensibility  of  a  rivalj  the  pre-eminence  which  the  emperor  was  gain- 
ing, and  resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fresh  vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  from 
him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss,  that  they  might  make  some 
reparation  to  the  French  king  for  having  withdrawn  their  troops  from  his 
army  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  the  1^  of  the  Milanese,  permitted  him 
to  levy  ten  thousand  men  in  the  republic.  Together  with  this  reinforcement, 
lAutrec  received  from  the  king  a  small  sum  (A  money,  which  enabled  him 
once  more  to  take  the  field,  and,  after  seizing  by  surprise  ot  force,  several 
places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  The 
confederate  army  was  in  no  condition  to  obstruct  his  progress ;  for  though  the 
inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the  artifices  of  Morone,  and  oy  the  popular  declama- 
tions of  a  monk  whom  ne  employed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal 
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against  the  French  government  that  thev  consented  to  raise  extraordinaiy 
contributions,  (Jolonna  must  soon  have  abandoned  the  advantageous  camp 
which  he  had  chosen  at  Biocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troofNS  for  want  of  paj, 
if  the  Swiss  in  the  French  service  had  not  once  more  extricated  him  out  of 
his  difficulties. 

The  insolence  and  caprice  of  those  mercenaries  were  often  no  less  &ta1  to 
their  friends  than  their  valour  and  discipline  were  formidable  to  their  enemie& 
Having  now  served  some  months  witnout  pay,  of  which  they  complained 
loudly,  a  sum  destined  for  their  use  was  sent  from  France  under  a  convoy  ci 
horse ;  but  Morone,  whose  vidlant  eye  nothing  escaped,  posted  a  body  of 
troops  in  their  way,  so  that  the  party  which  escorted  the  money  durst  not 
advance.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this,  the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and 
officers,  as  well  as  soloiers.  crowding  around  Lautrec.  threatened  with  one 
voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  ne  did  not  either  advance  the  pay  which  was  due, 
or  promise  to  lead  them  next  morning  to  battle.  In  vun  did  Lautrec 
remonstrate  against  these  demands,  representing  to  them  the  impossibilitv 
of  the  former  and  the  rashness  of  the  latter,  which  must  be  attended  with 
certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy  occupied  a  camp  naturally  of  great  strength, 
and  which  by  art  they  had  rendered  almost  inaccessible.  The  Swiss,  deaf  to 
reason,  and  persuaded  that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmounting  every 
obstacle,  renewed  their  demand  with  great  fierceness,  offering  themsdves  to 
form  the  vanguard  and  to  begin  the  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome 
their  obstinacy,  complied  with  their  request,  hoping,  perhaps  that  some  of 
those  unforeseen  accidents  which  so  often  determme  tne  fate  of  battles  might 
crown  this  rash  enterprise  with  undeserved  success,  and  convinced  that  toe 
effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  faXal  than  those  which  would  certsinly 
follow  upon  the  retreat  of  a  bodjr  which  composed  one-half  of  his  army.  Next 
morning  the  Swiss  were  earlv  in  the  field,  and  marched  with  the  neatest 
intrepimty  sjgainst  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched  on  every  side,  surrounded  with 
artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  As  they  advanced,  they  sustained 
a  furious  cannonade  with  great  firmness,  and,  without  waiting  for  their  own 
artillery,  rushed  impetuously  upon  the  entrenchments.  But,  after  incredible 
efforts  of  valour,  which  were  seconded  with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having 
lost  their  bravest  officers  and  best  soldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  enemy's  works,  they  sounded  a  retreat ;  leaving  the  fidd 
of  battle,  however,  like  men  repulsed  but  not  vanqui^ed,  in  dose  array,  uid 
without  receiving  any  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  own  country ;  and  Lautrec, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make  any  further  resistance,  retu^  into  France, 
after  throwing  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places ;  all  of  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remaining  subject  to  France,  still  gave 
Francis  considerable  footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  execute  any 
scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  But  Colonna,  rendered  enterprising 
by  continual  success,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the  faction  of  the  Adomi, 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  who,  under  the  protection  of  France, 
possessed  the  chief  authority  in  Qenoa,  determined  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  that  state,  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing  facility.  He  became  master 
of  Qenoa  b^  an  accident  as  unexpected  as  that  which  had  given  him  posses- 
sion of  >filan;  and,  almost  without  opposition  or  bloodshed,  the  power 
itf  the  Adomi  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor  were  established  in  Qenoa.** 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Francis  with  deep  concern, 

••  JotU  ViU  Ferdlo.  DvnM,  p.  344.-Oiiic.,  lib.  zhr.  233. 
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•vrhieh  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an  Englisli 
herald,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  form  against 
France.  This  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had 
condnded  with  the  emperor  at  Bruges,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
secret  Francis,  though  lie  had  reason  to  be  surprised  with  this  denunciation, 
after  having  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Henry  and  to  giun  his  minister, 
received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  dignity,'*  and,  without  abandon- 
ing any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  forming  against  the  emperor,  began 
vi^rous  preparations  for  resisting  this  new  enemy.  His  treasury,  however, 
bemg  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  already  made,  as  well  as  by  the 
sums  he  expended  on  his  pleasures,  he  had  recourse  to  extraordinary  expe- 
dients for  supplying  it  Several  new  offices  were  created  and  exposed  to  sale ; 
the  royal  demesnes  were  alienated ;  unusual  taxes  were  imposed ;  and  the  tomb 
of  St  Martin  was  stripped  of  a  rail  of  massive  silver  with  which  Louis  XI.,  in 
one  of  his  fits  of  devotion,  had  encircled  it  By  means  of  these  expedients  he 
was  enabled  to  levy  a  considerable  army,  and  to  put  the  frontier  towns  in  a 
good  posture  of  defence. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  to  draw  as  much  advantage 
as  po^ible  from  the  accession  of  sudi  a  powerful  ally ;  and  the  prosperous 
situation  of  his  affairs  at  this  time  permittm^  liim  to  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
his  presence  was  extremely  necessary,  he  visited  the  court  of  England  on  his 
way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this  interview  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  which  united  him  with  Henry,  and  to  excite  him  to 
push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but  hoped  to  remove  any  disgust  or 
resentment  that  Wolsey  might  have  conceived  on  account  of  the  mortifying 
disappointment  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  late  conclave.  His  success 
exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  by  his  artful  address,  during 
a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  England,  he  gained  not  only  the  king  and  the 
minister,  but  the  nation  itself.  Henry,  whose  vanity  was  sensibly  flattered 
by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by  the  studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor 
treated  him  on  every  occasion,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  The 
cardinal,  foreseeing,  from  Adrian's  age  and  infirmities,  a  sudden  vacancy  in 
the  papal  see.  dissembled  or  forgot  nis  resentment ;  and  as  Charles,  besides 
augmenting  the  pensions  which  ne  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his 
promise  of  favouriu]^  his  pretensions  to  the  papacy  with  all  his  interest,  he 
endeavoured  to  ment  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
latter,  by  fresh  services.  The  nation,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  its  monarch,  and 
pleased  with  the  confidence  which  the  emperor  placed  in  the  English,  by 
creating  the  earl  of  Surrey  his  high-admiral,  discovered  no  less  inclination  to 
commence  hostilities  than  Henry liimself. 

In  order  to  give  Charles,  before  he  left  England,  a  proof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Surreysailed  with  such  forces  as  were  lesAj,  ana  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Normandy.  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Bretagne,  where  he  plundered  and 
burnt  Morlaix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  consequence.  After  these  slight 
excursions,  attended  with  greater  dishonour  than  damage  to  France,  he 
repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal  army,  consisting  of 
sixteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  having  ioined  the  Flemish  troops  under 
the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picardy.  The  army  which  Francis  had 
assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to  these  united  bodies ;  but  during  the 
hng  wars  between  the  two  nations  the  French  had  discovered  the  proper 
method  of  defending  their  country  against  the  English.  They  had  been  taught 
by  their  misfortunes  to  avoid  a  pitehed  battle  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to 
*'  Journal  de  Loatoe  de  Sftvole,  p.  119, 
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endeavour,  by  throwing  garrisons  into  every  place  capable  of  resistance,  by 
watching  all  the  enemy's  motions^  by  intercepting  their  convoys,  attacking 
their  advanced  posts,  and  harassing  them  continually  with  their  numeroas 
cavalry,  to  ruin  them  with  the  length  of  war,  or  to  beat  them  by  piecemeal 
This  plan  the  duke  of  Vendome,  the  French  general  in  Picardy,  pursued  with 
no  less  prudence  than  success,  and  not  only  prevented  Surrey  from  taking  any 
town  of  importance,  but  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  army,  greatly  reauced 
by  fatigue,  oy  want  of  provisions,  and  by  the  loss  which  it  had  sustained  in 
several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 

Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  the  most  general  that  had  hitherto 
been  kindled  in  Europe ;  ana  though  Francis,  bv  his  mother's  ill-timed  resent- 
ment, by  the  disffusting  insolence  of  his  general,  and  the  caprice  of  the  mer- 
cenary troops  which  he  emploved.  had  lost  his  conquests  in  Italy,  y^  all  the 
Eowers  combined  against  him  naa  not  been  able  to  make  any  impression  on  his 
ereditary  dominions ;  and  wherever  they  either  intendea  or  attempted  an 
attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive  them. 
While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each  other's  strength,  Solyman 
F  the  Magnificent  entered  Hungary  with  a  numerous  army,  and,  investing 
Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  tne  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom  agamst  ibs 
Turkish  arms,  soon  forced  it  to  surrender.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he 
turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  seat,  at  that  tune, 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small  state  he  attacked  with 
such  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have  been  accustomed,  in  every  age, 
to  bring  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sail  appeared  against  a  town  defended  by  a  garrison  consistini^  of 
five  thousand  soldiers  and  six  hundred  knighte,  under  the  command  of  Villicrs 
de  L'Isle  Adam,  the  grand  master,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him 
worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  bc^ 
to  suspect  the  destination  of  Solyman's  vast  armaments  than  he  despatched 
messengers  to  all  the  Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the  common 
enemy.  But  thoujgh  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the 
ffreat  bulwark  of  Cnristendom  in  the  East,  and  trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  its 
knights  as  the  best  security  against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms, — though 
Adrian,  with  a  zeal  which  beotme  the  head  and  father  of  the  Church,  exhorted 
the  contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quanrels,  and,  hj  uniting  their 
'  arms,  to  prevent  the  infidels  from  destroying  a  society  which  did  honour  to  tiie 
Christian  name,— yet  so  violent  and  implacable  was  the  animosity  of  both 
parties  that,  regardless  ci  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  all  Europe,  and 
unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand  master  or  the  admonitions  of  the  pqpe^ 
they  sufiered  Solyman  to  carry  on  his  operations  against  Rhodes  without  ms- 
turoance.  The  grand  master,  after  incredible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience, 
and  of  military  conduct,  during  a  siege  of  six  months,— after  sustaining  many 
assaults,  and  disputing  every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy,— was  obueed  at 
last  to  yield  to  numbers ;  and,  having  obtained  an  honourable  capittuatio& 
from  the  sultan,  who  admired  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surrendered  the 
town,  which  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  destitute  of  every  resource." 
Charles  and  Francis,  ashamed  of  naving  occasioned  sudi  a  loss  to  Christendom 
by  their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  bhune  of  it  on  each 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both.  The 
emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the  small  island 
of  Malta,  in  wmch  they  fixed  their  residences  retaining,  though  with  less  power 
and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit,  and  implacable  enmity  to  the  infidels. 

*■  FoDtaniu  de  BeUo  Bbodio,  an.  Scudt  Script.  Ber.  0«nn«n.,  vol.  U.  p.  SS.^P.  Barre,  HlsL 
d'Alan.,  torn.  vUl.  67. 
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Charles,  having  had  the  satisfoction  of  seeing  hostilities  begun  between 
France  and  Bngland,  took  leave  of  Henry,  and  arrived  in  Spain  on  Uie  17tli 
of  June,  1522.  He  found  that  country  just  bednning  to  recover  order  and 
strength  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  during 
his  absence ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which,  as  it  was  but  little 
connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in  Burope,  hath  been  reserved 
to  this  place. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  cortes  assembled  in  QaUcia  had  voted  the 
emperor  ^fiee  gifty  without  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  one  grievance,  than 
it  excited  universal  indignation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  considered  them- 
sdves,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  as  guardians  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Gastilian  commons,  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  the 
remonstrances  of  their  deputies  a^inst  that  unconstitutional  grant,  took  arms 
with  tumultuaiT  violence,  and,  seizing  the  ^tes  of  the  city,  which  were  forti- 
fied, attacked  the  alcazar  or  castle,  wnich  tney  soon  obliged  the  governor  to 
surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  they  deprived  of  tJl  authority  every 
person  whom  they  suspected  of  any  attachment  to  the  court,  estabhshed  a 
popular  form  of  government,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  parishes 
m  tiie  city,  and  levied  troops  in  tiieir  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the 
people  in  these  insurrections  was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
comm^idator  of  Castile,  a  voung  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted 
courage  and  possessed  of  the  talents,  as  well  as  of  the  ambition,  which,  in 
times  of  dvil  discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.*    [1520.1 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segpvia  produced  effects  still  more  fatal 
Tordesillas,  one  of  their  representatives  in  the  late  cortes,  had  voted  for  the 
donative,  and,  being  a  bold  and  haughty  man,  ventured,  upon  his  return,  to 
call  together  his  feUow-dtizens  in  the  ^eat  churchj  that  he  might  give  them, 
aocording  to  custom,  an  account  of  ms  conduct  m  the  assembly.  But  the 
mnltituae,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence  in  attempting  to  justify  what  they 
thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  church  with  the  utmost  fury, 

'  Sandoval,  p.  77. 
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and,  sdzing  the  unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged  him  through  the  streets,  witb  a 
thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards  the  place  of  public  execution.  In  vain 
did  the  dean  and  canons  come  forth  in  procession  with  the  holy  sacrament  in 
order  to  appease  their  rage.  In  vain  did  the  monks  of  those  monasteries  by 
which  they  passed  conjure  them  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  life,  or  at  least 
to  allow  hun  time  to  confess,  and  to  receive  absolution  of  his  sins.  Wi^out 
listening  to  the  dictates  either  of  humanity  or  religion^  they  cried  oul^  "That 
the  hangman  alone  could  absolve  such  a  traitor  to  his  country ; "  they  then 
hurried  him  along  with  greater  violence ;  and,  perceiving  that  he  had  expired 
under  their  hands,  they  hung  him  up  with  his  head  downwards  on  the  common 
gibbet'  The  same  spirit  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Bur^  Zamora,  and 
several  other  cities ;  and  though  their  representatives,  taking  warning  from 
the  &tte  of  TordesiUas,  had  been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely 
flight,  they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their  houses  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
their  effects  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  peo|>le 
had  conceived  against  them,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  Hberty,  that  not  one  in 
those  licentious  multitudes  would  touch  anythmg,  however  valuable,  which 
had  belonged  to  them.' 

Adrian,  at  that  time  regent  of  Spain,  had  scarcely  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Yalladolid  when  he  was  alarmed  with  an  account  of  these 
insurrections.  He  immediately  assembled  the  privy  council  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  proper  method  of  suppressing  them.  The  councillors  differed  in 
opinion,  some  insisting  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  this  audacious  spirit  in 
its  in&ncy  by  a  severe  execution  of  justice,  others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity 
a  people  who  had  some  reason  to  be  incensed,  and  not  to  drive  them  beyond 
all  bounds  of  duty  by  an  ill-timed  rigour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former,  being 
warmly  supportea  by  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  president  of  the  council  a 
person  of  great  authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  oy 
Adrian,  whose  zeal  to  support  his  master's  authority  hurried  mm  into  a 
measure  to  which,  from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  averse.  He  commanded  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  to 
repair  instantly  to  Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutiny,  ana  to 
proceed  against  the  delinquents  according  to  law ;  and.  lest  the  people  should 
be  so  outrageous  as  to  resist  his  authority,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was 
appointed  to  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might  expect 
from  a  judge  so  weU  known  for  his  austere  and  unforgiving  temper,  took  arms 
with  one  consent,  and^  having  mustered  twelve  thousand  men,  shut  their  gates 
against  him.  Ronquillo,  enraged  at  this  insult,  denounced  them  rebels  and 
outlaws,  and,  his  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the  town,  hoped  that  it 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  The  mhabitants, 
however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and.  having  received  a  considerable 
reinforcement  from  Toledo,  under  the  commana  of  Pamlla,  attacked  RonquiUo, 
and  forced  him  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  and  military  diest* 
[1622.] 

Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  whom  the  emperor  had 
appomted  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an  army 
and  to  beside  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  dd  Gampo, 
where  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  established  a  vast  marine  of  military  stores, 
would  not  suffer  hun  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  battenng  cannon,  or  to  destroy 
their  countrymen  with  those  arms  wliich  had  been  prepared  against  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom.    Fonseca,  who  could  not  execute  his  orders  without 

■  P.  Martyr.  Ep..«n.  *  Sandoval.  112.— P.  Martjr.  Ep..  67$.— 

*  SandoTAl,  103.— P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  674*  Miniana.  Contln.,  p.  16. 
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tftillerjr,  detennined  to  seize  the  magazine  by  force ;  and.  the  citizens  standing 
OD  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town  witn  great  briskness ;  but  his  ti^bopa 
were  so  warmly  received  that,  despairing  of  carrying  the  plaoe,  he  set  fite  to 
some  of  the  houses,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  abandon  the  walls  in  order 
to  save  their  fammes  and  effects.  Instead  of  that,  the  expedient  to  which 
he  had  recourse  served  only  to  increase  their  fury,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  - 
great  disgrace ;  while  the  flames,  spreading  from  street  to  street,  reduced  to 
ashes  ahnost  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in 
Spain,  and  the  great  mart  for  the  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
cities.  As  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  approaching 
foir,  the  loss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  universallv.  This,  added  to  the 
impression  which  such  a  cruel  action  made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  enraeed  the  Oastilians  almost  to  madness.  Fonseca 
became  the  object  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the  name  of  incen- 
diary, and  enemy  to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  Valladohd,  whom  the 
presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrained,  declared  that  they  could  no 
longer  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen.  Taking 
arms  with  no  less  fury  than  the  other  cities^  they  burnt  Fonseca's  house  to  tho 
gromid,  elected  new  magistrates^  raised  soldiers^  appointed  officers  to  command 
them,  and  guarded  their  walls  with  as  much  dihgenoe  as  if  an  enemy  had  been 
ready  to  attack  theuL 

The  cardinal^  though  virtuous  and  disinterested,  and  capable  of  governing 
the  kingdom  with  honour  in  times  of  tranquiUity,  possessed  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  sagacity  necessary  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  Finding  himself 
unable  to  dieck  these  outrages  committed  under  his  own  eye,  he  attempted  to 
appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded  his  orders  and 
had  by  his  rasn  conduct  offended  him  as  much  as  he  had  injured  them. 
This  condescension,  the  effect  of  irresolution  and  timidity,  rendered  the  male- 
contents  bolder  and  more  insolent ;  and  the  cardinal  having  soon  after  recalled 
Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  which  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as 
the  treasury,  drained  by  the  rapadousness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had 
recdved  no  supply  from  the  great  cities,  which  were  all  in  arms,  the  people 
were  left  at  tml  liberty  to  act  without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow 
of  power  remained  in  his  hands. 

Nor  were  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  the  effect  merely  of  popuhur  and 
tumultuary  rage :  they  aimed  at  obtaining  redress  of  their  pouticaf  grievances, 
and  an  establishment  of  pubUc  liberty  on  a  secure  basis,  objects  worthy  of  alt 
the  zeal  which  they  discovered  in  contending  for  theuL  The  feudal  govern- 
ment in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  more  favourable  to  libertv  than  in 
any  other  of  the  ^reat  European  kingdoms.  This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
number  of  great  aties  in  that  countiy,  a  circumstance  I  have  aheady  taken 
notice  of,  and  which  contributes  more  than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  feudal  institutions  and  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  form  of 
government.  The  inhabitants  of  every  city  formed  a  great  corporation,  with 
valuable  immimities  and  privileges ;  they  were  delivered  from  a  state  of 
subjection  and  vassalage ;  thev  were  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the 
legislature ;  they  had  acquirea  the  arts  of  industry,  without  which  cities  cannot 
subsist ;  the^  had  accumulated  wealth  by  engaging  in  commerce ;  and,  being 
free  and  independent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  guardians  of 
the  pubUc  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  internal  government 
established  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  which,  even  in  countries  where 
^spotic  power  prevails  most,  is  democratical  and  republican,  rendered  the 
wea  of  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them.    Their  representatives  in  the  cortes 
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were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  king 
and  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  their  own  order ;  they  laboured  to  shake  off  the  remaining  encumbrances 
with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  policy,  favourable  only  to  the  nobles,  had  bur- 
dened them ;  and,  consdous  of  oeing  one  of  the  most  considerable  offdos  in 
the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming  the  most  powerful 

The  present  juncture  appeared  &vourable  for  pushing  any  new  daim. 
Their  sovereign  was  absent  from  his  dominions ;  by  the  ill-conduct  of  his 
ministers  he  had  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects ;  the  peo[^ 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  though  without  concert, 
almost  by  general  consent ;  they  were  animated  with  rage  capable  of  canying 
them  to  the  most  violent  extremes ;  the  royal  treasury  was  exhausted,  tibe 
kingdom  destitute  of  troops,  and  the  government  oomnutted  to  a  stranger,  of 
great  virtue,  indeed,  but  of  abilities  unequal  to  such  a  trust  The  first  care 
of  Padilla  and  the  other  popular  leaders,  who  observed  and  determined  to 
improve  these  circumstances,  was  to  establish  some  form  of  union  or  associa- 
tion among  the  malecontents,  that  they  might  act  with  greater  r^;ularity  and 
pursue  one  common  end ;  and  as  the  different  cities  wA  been  promised  to 
take  arms  by  the  same  motives,  and  were  accustomed  to  consider  th^iaelves 
as  a  distinct  body  from  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this  difficult 
A  general  convention  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared 
th^  in  the  name  of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  nave  representatives  in 
the  cortes.  They  all  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  service  of  the  king  and  in  defence  of  the  privil^es  of  their  order,  and, 
assuming  the  name  of  the  **holy  jimta,"  or  association,  proceed^  to  dedibcarate 
concerning  the  state  of  the  nation  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing  its 
grievances.  The  first  that  naturally  present^  itself  was  ^e  nomination  of  a 
foreigner  to  be  r^ent :  this  they  dedared  with  one  voice  to  be  a  vidation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kmgdom,  and  resolved  to  send  a  d^utationjof 
their  members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him  in  Uieir  name  to  lay  aside  idl^ 
ensigns  of  his  oflic^  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  the  exercise  of  a  juris- 
diction which  they  had  pronounced  illegal.^ 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  resolution,  Padilla  accom- 
plished an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  Ah&r  redHering 
Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  TordesiUas,  the  place  where  the  unboppy 
Queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her  husoand,  and.  bdng  favomed 
by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the  town«  and  beoune  master  of  her 
person,  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian  had  neglected  to  take  proper  pre- 
cautions.® Padilla  waited  immediately  upon  the  queen,  imd,  accosting  ner 
with  that  profound  respect  which  she  exacted  from  the  few  personswhom 
she  dei£;nea  to  admit  mto  her  presence,  acquainted  her  at  large  with  the 
miserable  condition  of  her  Oastuian  subjects  under  the  government  of  b^ 
son,  who,  being  destitute  of  experience  himseli  permitted  his  foreign  mlnisten 
to  treat  them  with  such  rigour  as  had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  defuice 
of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  queen,  as  if  i^  nad  been  awakened 
out  of  a  lethargy,  expressed  great  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and  told  him 
that,  as  she  had  never  heard,  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  ol  h^  Either, 
or  known  the  sufferings  of  her  people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  Ixit 
that  now  she  would  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy.  **'  And  in  the 
mean  time,"  added  she,  "let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare."    Padilla^  too  eager  in  forming  a  conclusion  agreeable  to 
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his  wishes,  mistook  this  lucid  interval  of  reason  for  a  perfect  return  of  that 
faculty,  and,  acquainting  the  junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them  to 
remove  to  TordesiUas,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  in  tiiat  place.  This  was 
instantly  done ;  but  though  Joanna  received  very  gradousiy  an  address  of 
tite  junta  beseeching  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
jmd,  in  token  of  her  compliance,  admitted  all  the  deputies  to  kiss  her  luuid, — 
though  she  was  present  at  a  tournament  held  on  tnat  occasion,  and  seemed 
hi^i^  satisfied  with  both  these  ceremonies,  which  were  conducted  with  great 
magnificence  in  order  to  please  her,— die  soon  relapsed  into  her  former 
melancholy  and  sullenness,  and  could  never  be  brought,  bv  any  arguments  or 
entreaties,  to  sign  anj  one  paper  necessary  for  the  despatch  of  ousmess.' 

The  junta,  conoeakng  as  much  as  possible  this  last  circumstance,  carried  on 
all  their  deliberations  in  tiie  name  of  Joanna ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who 
idolized  the  memory  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and  immoderate 
joy,  and,  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it  to  a  miraculous 
mterposition  of  Heaven  in  order  to  rescue  their  oountiy  from  the  oppression 
of  foreigners.  The  junta,  conscious  of  the  reputation  imd  power  which  they 
had  aoouired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  roval  authority,  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  requiring  Adrian  to  resign  the  omce  of  regent :  they  detached 
Padilla  to  Vallaaolid  with  a  considerable  bodj  of  troops,  ordering  him  to  seize 
sudi  members  of  the  council  as  were  still  m  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to 
Tordesillas,  and  to  bring  away  the  seals  of  the  kingdom^  the  public  archives, 
and  treasuiy  books.  Padilla^  who  was  received  by  the  citizens  as  the  deliverer 
of  his  country,  executed  his  commission  with  great  exactness ;  permitting 
Adrian,  however,  still  to  reside  in  Yalladolid,  though  only  as  a  private  person 
and  without  any  shadow  of  power.* 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  transacticms  were  trans- 
mitted while  he  was  still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  imprudence 
and  that  of  his  ministers  in  having  despised  too  long  the  murmurs  and  re- 
monteanoes  of  the  Castilians.  He  Deheld  with  deep  concern  a  kingdom  the 
most  valuable  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the  strength  and  smews 
of  his  power,  just  readjr  to  disown  his  authority  and  on  the  pdnt  of  being 
plunged  in  aU  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But^  tiiough  his  presence  might  have 
avtftod  this  calamity,  he  could  not,  at  that  time,  visit  Spam  without  endan- 
gering the  imperial  crown  and  allowing  the  Frendli  king  full  leisure  to  execute 
his  amlntious  schemes.  The  only  point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon  was, 
whetiier  he  should  attempt  to  gam  the  malecontents  by  indulgence  and  con- 
sessions,  or  prepare  direddv  to  suppr^s  them  b^  force ;  and  ne  resolved  to 
make  tnal  oi  the  former,  while  at  we  same  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success, 
he  prepared  for  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all 
the  cities  of  Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  gentle  terms,  and  with  assu- 
rances of  full  pardon,  to  lay  down  their  arms  :  he  promised  such  cities  as  had 
continued  faithful  not  to  exact  from  them  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late 
cortes,  and  offered  the  same  favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he 
enmred  that  no  office  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native 
Cflfitmans.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to 
appear  with  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  uiose  of  the  crown, 
aeainst  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons;  he  appointed  the  high 
admiral,  Don  Fadrique  Enriques,  and  the  high  constable  of  Castile,  Don 
Ifiigo  de  Yalasco,  two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regente 
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of  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Adrian ;  and  he  gave  them  fcdl  power 
and  instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  malecontents  should  render  it  neces- 
sary, to  vindicate  the  ro^ral  authority  by  force  of  arms.* 

Tnese  concessions,  which  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Spain  would  have  fnHy 
satisfied  the  people,  came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect  The  junta, 
relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their  authority, 
elated  with  the  success  which  hitherto  had  accompanied  all  their  undertakings, 
and  seeing  no  military  force  collected  to  defeat  or  obstruct  their  designs, 
aimed  at  a  more  thorough  reformation  of  poUtical  abuses.  They  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remonstrance,  containing  a  large 
enumeration,  not  only  of  the  grievimces  of  which  tiiey  craved  redress,  but  oi 
such  new  regulations  as  they  thought  necessary  for  the  security  of  their 
liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  is  divided  into  many  articles  rdating  to 
all  the  different  members  of  which  the  constitution  was  composed,  as  well  as  - 
the  various  departments  in  the  administration  of  government,  furnishes  us 
with  more  authentic  evidence  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  junta  than  can 
be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  later  Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in 
times  when  it  became  fashionable,  and  even  necessary,  to  represent  the 
oonduct  of  the  malecontents  in  the  worst  light  and  as  flowing  from  the  worat 
motives.  After  a  long  preamble  concerning  the  various  calamities  under 
which  the  nation  groaned,  and  the  errors  and  corruption  in  government  to 
which  Uiftse  were  to  be  imputed,  they  take  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience 
wherewith  the  people  had  endured  them,  until  self-preservation,  ana  the  duty 
which  they  owed  to  their  country,  had  obliged  them  to  assemble,  in  order  to 
provide  in  a  legal  manner  for  theur  own  safety  and  that  of  the  constitution. 
For  this  purpose  they  demanded  tliat  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  return 
to  his  SiMimsh  dominions  and  redde  there,  as  all  their  former  monarchs  had 
done ;  that  he  would  not  marry  but  with  consent  of  the  cortes ;  that  if  he 
should  be  obliged  at  any  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  appoint  any  foreigner  to  be  re^nt ;  that  the  present  nomination  of  Car- 
dinal Adrian  to  that  office  shaD'  mstantly  be  declared  void ;  that  he  would 
not,  at  his  return,  bring  along  with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  strangers ; 
that  no  foreign  troops  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  the 
kingdom ;  that  none  but  natives  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office 
or  benefice  either  in  church  or  state ;  that  no  foreigner  shall  be  naturalized ; 
that  free  quarters  shall  not  be  granted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  members  <^  the 
king's  household,  for  any  longer  time  than  six  days,  and  that  only  when  the 
court  is  in  a  progress  ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  state 
they  were  in  at  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella ;  that  all  alienations  of  the  royal 
demesnes  or  revenues  since  the  queen's  deatli  shall  be  resumed ;  that  all  new 
offices  created  since  that  period  shall  be  abolished  ;  that  the  subsidy  granted 
by  the  late  cortes  in  Gahcia  shall  not  be  exacted ;  that  in  all  future  cortes 
each  city  c^hall  send  one  representative  of  the  clergy,  one  of  the  gentry,  and 
one  of  the  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  his  own  order ;  that  the  crown 
shall  not  influence  or  direct  any  city  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  its  represen- 
tatives ;  that  no  member  of  the  cortes  shall  receive  an  office  or  pension  from 
the  king,  either  for  himself  or  for  any  of  his  family,  under  pain  ci  deatii  and 
confiscation  of  his  goods  ;  that  each  city  or  community  shaU  pay  a  competent 
salary  to  its  representative  for  his  maintenance  during  his  attendance  on  the 
cortes ;  that  the  cortes  Ahall  assemble  once  in  three  ^rears  at  leasts  whether 
summoned  by  the  kine  or  not>  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  observation  d 
the  articles  now  agreed  upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  aflairs;  that 
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the  rewards  which  have  been  given  or  promised  to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
cortes  held  in  Galicia  shall  he  revoked ;  that  it  shall  be  declared  a  capital 
crime  to  send  §old,  silver,  or  jewels  out  of  the  kingdom ;  that  judges  shall 
have  fixed  salanes  assigned  them,  and  shall  not  receive  any  share  of  the  fines 
and  forfeitures  of  persons  condemned  by  them  ;  that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of 
persons  accused  shall  be  valid  if  given  before  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them ;  that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any  time  obtained,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  commons,  shall  be  revoked ;  that  the  government  of  cities  or 
towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen  ;  that  the  possessions  of  the 
nobility  shall  be  subject  to  all  public  taxes,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  commons ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  such  as  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  royal  patrimonv  since  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand,  and  if  me  king  do  not  within  thirty  aays  appoint 
persons  properly  qualified  for  that  service,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  cortes  to 
nominate  tnem  ;  that  indulgences  shall  not  be  preached  or  dispersed  in  the 
kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publishing  them  be  examined  and  approved  of 
by  the  cortes ;  that  all  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  indulgences  shall 
be  faithfully  employed  in  carrying  on  war  against  the  infidels ;  that  such  i)relates 
as  do  not  reside  in  their  dioceses  six  months  in  the  year  shall  forfeit  their 
revenues  during  the  time  they  are  absent ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  judges  and 
their  officers  snail  not  exact  greater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the 
secular  courts ;  that  the  present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be 
compelled  to  resign  that  oignity,  which  shall  be  conferred  upon  a  Oastilian  ; 
that  the  king  shall  ratify  and  hold,  as  good  service  done  to  him  and  to  the 
kmgdoni,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  junta^  and  pardon  any  irregularites  which 
the  cities  may  have  committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  good  cause ;  that 
he  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  these 
articles,  and  on  no  occasion  attempt  either  to  elude  or  to  repeal  them  ;  and 
that  he  shall  never  solicit  the  pope  or  any  other  prelate  to  grant  him  a  dis- 
pensation or  absolution  from  this  oath  and  promise.'* 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  by  the  jimta  to  their  sovereign.  As 
the  feudal  institutions  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  originally  the 
same,  the  genius  of  those  governments  which  arose  from  them  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  regulations  which  the  Gastilians  attempted 
to  establish  on  this  occasion  difier  little  from  those  which  other  nations  have 
laboured  to  procure  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarchs  for  liberty.  The 
^vances  complained  of  and  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  English  commons 
m  their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  particularly  resemble 
those  upon  which  the  junta  now  insisted.  But  the  principles  of  liberty  seem 
to  have  been  better  understood  at  this  ^riod  by  the  Gastilians  than  by  any 
other  people  in  Europe ;  they  had  acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  respect 
to  their  own  rights  and  privileges  ;  they  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous 
^timents  concerning  government,  and  discovered  an  extent  of  poUtical 
Knowledge  to  which  the  English  themselves  did  not  attain  until  more  than  a 
centnpr  afterwards. 

It  18  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  among  the 
^rtilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by  authority  and  emboldened  by  success, 
hecame  too  impetuous,  and  promptcii  the  junta  to  propose  innovations  which, 
Jj  alarming  the  other  members  oi  the  constitution,  proved  fatal  to  their  cause, 
^nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing,  had  favoured  or  connived  at  their  pro- 
jewings,  while  they  confined  their  demands  of  redress  to  such  grievances  as 
"W  been  occasioned  by  the  king's  want  of  experience  and  by  the  imprudence 
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And  rapadousness  of  his  foreign  ministers,  were  filled  with  indignation  when 
the  junta  h€^;an  to  touch  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  plainly  saw  that 
the  measures  of  the  commons  tended  no  less  to  break  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  resentment 
which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of  Adrian's  promotion  to  the  regency 
abated  considerably  upon  the  emperor's  raising  the  constable  and  admiral  to 
ioint  power  with  huu  m  that  office ;  and,  as  their  pride  and  dignity  were  less 
lurt  oy  suffering  the  prince  to  possess  an  extensive  prerogative  than  bj 
admittmg  the  high  pretensions  of  the  peoples  they  determined  to  give  theur 
sovereign  the  assistance  which  he  had  demanoea  of  them,  and  began  to  assemble 
their  vassals  for  that  purpose. 

The  junta,  meanwhUe^  expected  with  impatience  the  emperor's  answer  to 
their  remonstrance,  which  they  had  appointed  some  of  Uieir  number  to  present 
The  members  intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  immediately  for  Qennany ; 
but,  having  received  at  different  places  certain  intelligence  m>m  court  tiiat 
they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there  without  endan^ring  their  lives,  they 
stopped  short  in  their  journey,  and  acquainted  the  junta  of  the  infonna- 
tion  which  had  been  given  them.**  This  excited  such  violent  passions  as 
transported  the  whole  party  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderatioD. 
That  a  king  of  Castile  should  den^  his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or 
refuse  to  listen  to  their  humble  petitions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tvnumy 
80  unprecedented  and  intoleraUe  that  nothing  now  remained  but  witn  arms 
in  their  hands  to  drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners  whidi  eocom- 
passed  the  throne,  who,  after  having  devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom, 
found  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  injured  people  from  readiing  the 
«ars  of  their  sovereign.  Manv  insisted  warmly  on  approving;  a  motion  wnich 
had  formerly  been  made,  for  depriving  Charles,  during  the  life  of  his  motha, 
of  the  regal  titles  and  authority  which  had  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon 
him,  from  a  false  supposition  of  her  total  inability  for  govemmeiit.  Some 
proposed  to  provide  a  proper  person  to  asdst  her  in  the  administration  of 
public  affiiirs,  by  marmng  the  queen  to  the  prince  of  Calabria,  the  heir  of  the 
Aragonese  kmffs  of  Naples,  who  had  been  detained  in  prison  since  the  time 
that  Ferdinand  had  dispossessed  his  ancestors  of  their  crown.  All  agreed 
that,  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  redress  and  security  merely  by  presenting  their 
requests  to  theur  sovereign  had  kept  them  too  long  in  a  state  of  inaction  and 
prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  necessary  to  collect  their  whole 
force,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour^  in  opposing  this  feital  oombinatk>D 
of  the  king  and  tiie  nobility  against  their  hbeorties.*' 

They  soon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  diq>ute8  arose 
concerning  the  command  of  t^is  army.  Padilla,  the  darUng  of  the  pec^  and 
soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  tney  thought  worthy  of  this  honour.  Bat 
Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de  Uruena,  a  young  noble- 
man of  the  first  order,  having  lately  joined  the  commons  out  of  private  resent- 
ment against  the  emperor,  the  respect  due  to  his  birth,  together  with  a  secret 
desire  of  disappointmg  Fadilla,  of  whose  popularity  many  members  ol  the 
junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him  the  ofnoe  of  general ;  though  he  soon 
gave  them  a  fatal  proof  that  he  possessed  neither  the  experience,  the  abilities, 
nor  the  steadiness  which  that  important  station  requireo. 

The  regents,  meanwhile^  appointed  Rioseoo  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  iar 
their  troops,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in  number, 
excelled  them  greatly  in  discipline  and  in  valour.    They  had  drawn  a  con- 
»•  Sftiidovml,  143.  "  p.  Martyr.  Ep..  688. 
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tideiable  body  of  regular  and  veteran  infantry  out  of  Navarre.  Their  cavalry^ 
which  formed  the  cEief  strength  of  their  army,  consisted  mostly  of  gentlemen 
accustomed  to  the  military  life  and  animated  with  the  martial  spirit  peculiar 
to  their  order  in  that  age.  The  infantry  of  the  junta  was  formed  entirely  of 
citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms.  The  smsdl 
body  of  cavalry  which  they  had  been  able  to  raise  was  composed  of  persons  of 
ignoble  birth,  and  perfect  strangers  to  the  service  into  which  they  entered. 
The  character  of  the  generals  differed  no  less  than  that  of  their  troops.  The 
royalists  were  commanded  by  the  Oonde  de  Haro,  the  constable's  elaest  son, 
Ml  officer  of  great  experience  and  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Giron  marched  with  his  army  directly  to  Rioseco,  and,  seizing  the  villages 
and  passes  around  it,  hoped  that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged  either  to 
surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  nght  with  disadvantai^e  before  all 
their  tnx^  were  assembled.  But  he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor  his  troops  th& 
patience  and  discipline,  necessanr  for  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme.  The 
Gonde  de  Haro  found  little  dimculty  in  conducting  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment through  all  his  posts  into  the  town ;  and  Giron,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  reduce  it.  advanced  suddenly  to  Yillapanda,  a  place  belonging  to  the  con- 
stable, in  which  the  enemy  had  their  chief  magazine  of  provisions.  By  this 
iU-judged  motion  he  left  Tordesillas  open  to  the  royalists,  whom  the  Oonde  de 
Haro  led  thither  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch ;  and 
attacking  the  town,  in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  garrison  than  a  recent 
of  priests  raised  by  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  breaK  of  day,  forced  his  way 
into  it,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  became  master  of  the  queen's  person, 
took  prisoners  many  members  of  the  junta,  and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with 
tbe  other  ensinis  of  government. 

By  this  fatal  blow  the  junta  lost  all  the  reputation  and  authority  which  they 
had  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands  ;  such  of  the  nobles 
as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in  their  choice  now  joined  the 
r^nts,  with  all  their  forces;  and  an  universal  consternation  seized  the 
partisanB  of  the  commons.  This  was  much  increased  by  the  suspicions  they 
began  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  they  loudly  accused  of  having  betrayed 
Twdesillas  to  the  enemy ;  and,  though  that  charge  seems  to  have  been  desti- 
tate  of  foundation,  the  success  of  the  royalists  being  owing  to  Giron's  ill 
conduct  rather  than  to  his  treachery,  he  so  entirely  lost  credit  with  his  party 
that  he  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to  one  of  his  castles." 

Such  members  of  the  junta  as  had  escaped  the  enemy's  hands  at  Tordesillas 
fled  to  Valladolid ;  and,  as  it  would  have  reauired  long  time  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  election,  they  made  choice  among 
themselves  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom  they  committed  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  Their  army,  which  grew  stronger  every  day  by  the  arrival 
of  troops  from  different  parts  of  the  kinraom,  marched  likewise  to  Valladolid ; 
and,  Padilla  being  appointed  commander-in-chief,  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery 
revived,  and  the  whole  party,  forgetting  the  late  misfortune,  continued  to 
express  the  same  ardent  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  the  same 
im^usible  animosity  against  their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of  was  money  to  pay  their  troops.  A  great 
part  of  their  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Flemings ; 
tte  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsideraole ;  commerce  of  every 
kind  being  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  sum  which  it  yielded  decreased  daily ; 
and  the  junta  were  afraid  of  disgusting  the  people  by  burdening  them  with 
new  impositions,  to  which,  in  that  age,  tiiey  were  little  accustomed.  But  from 
"  MlBcelUneons  Tracts,  by  Dr.  Mich.  Geddes,  vol.  L  p.  278. 
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this  difficulty  thev  were  extricated  by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  PadilWs  wife,  a 
TToman  of  noble  birth,  of  great  abilities,  of  boundless  ambition,  and  animated 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  junta.  She,  with  a 
boldness  superior  to  those  superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex. 
proposed  to  seize  all  the  rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo ;  but,  lest  that  action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might  offend  the 
people,  she  and  her  retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  in 
mourning  habits,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating  their  breast&  and,  billing 
on  their  knees,  implored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  sne  was  about 
to  violate.  By  this  artifice,  which  screened  her  from  the  imputation  d 
sacrilege,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  good  cause 
had  constrained  her,  though  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she 
stripped  the  cathedral  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and  procured  a  consider&ble 
fium  of  money  for  the  junta. '^  The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  maintain 
their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having  either  been  dissipated  by  the 
Flemings  or  seized  by  the  commons,  were  obUged  to  take  the  queen's  jewds, 
together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  apply  them  to  that 
purpose ;  and  when  those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way  of  loan 
Irom  the  king  of  Portugal." 

The  nobili^  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  extremities  with 
the  junta.  They  were  animated  with  no  less  hatred  than  the  commons 
gainst  the  Flemings  ;  they  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  the  remon- 
strance ;  they  thought  the  juncture  favourable  not  only  for  redressing  past 
grievances,  but  for  rendering  the  constitution  more  perfect  and  secure  by  new 
regulations ;  they  were  afraid  that^  while  the  two  orders  of  which  the  legis- 
lature was  composed  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mutual  hostilities,  the 
crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  ruin  or  wealoiess  of  both,  and  encro^  no 
less  on  the  inde|)endence  of  the  nobles  than  on  the  privileges  of  the  commons. 
To  this  disposition  were  owing  the  frequent  overtures  of  peace  which  the 
jegents  made  to  the  junta,  and  the  continual  nc^tiations  they  carried  on 
during  the  progress  of  their  military  operations.  Nor  were  the  terms  which 
they  offered  unreasonable ;  for,  on  oonoition  that  the  junta  would  pass  from  a 
few  articles  most  subversive  of  the  royal  authority  or  inconsistent  with  the 
richts  of  the  nobility,  they  engaged  to  procure  the  emperor's  consent  to  their 
otlier  demands,  which  if  ne.  through  the  influence  of  evil  counsellors^  should 
refuse,  several  of  the  nobles  promised  to  join  with  the  commons  in  th^ 
endeavours  to  extort  it"  Such  divisions,  however,  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  the  junta  as  prevented  their  deliberating  calmly  or  judging  with 
Ijrudence.  Some  of  the  cities  which  had  entered  into  the  confederacy  were 
filled  with  that  mean  jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other  which  rivalship  in 
commerce  or  in  grandeur  is  apt  to  inspire ;  the  constable,  by  his  influence  and 
promises,  had  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos  to  abandon  the  junta, 
and  other  noblemen  had  shaken  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  lesser  cities ;  no 
person  had  arisen  among  the  commons  of  such  superior  abilities  or  elevatkm 
of  mind  as  to  acquire  the  direction  of  their  affairs ;  Padillik  their  general,  was 
a  man  of  popular  qualities,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those  of  highest 
rank  who  adhered  to  the  jimta  ;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the  people  to  view 
with  suspicion  everv  person  of  noble  birth  who  joined  their  party ;  so  that  Uie 
strongest  marks  of  irresolution,  mutual  distrust,  and  mediocrity  of  genius 
appetu^  in  all  their  proceedings  at  this  time.     After  many  consultations 

'«  SADdovaU  308.— Diet,  de  Bayle,  art.  Pft-  "P.   Martyr.   Ep.,  695,  713.— Gcddes'k 

dllU.  Tracts,  L  Ml. 
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held  conoeming  the  terms  proposed  by  the  regents,  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  so  carri^  away  by  resentment  against  the  nobihty  that,  rejecting  all 
thoughts  of  accommodation,  they  threatened  to  strip  them  of  the  crown  lands, 
which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped,  and  to  re-annex  these  to  the  royal 
domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme,  which  would  at  once  have  annini- 
lated  all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had  been  struggling,  by  rendering  the 
kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  independent  of  their  subjects,  they  were  so 
intent  that  the^  now  exclaimed  with  less  vehemence  against  the  exactions  of 
the  foreign  ministers  than  against  the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the 
nobles,  and  seemed  to  hope  that  they  might  make  peace  with  Charles  by 
offering  to  enrich  him  with  their  spoils. 

The  success  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  several  small  rencounters,  and 
in  reducing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members  of 
the  junta  mto  this  measure,  filling  them  with  such  coundence  in  the  valour  of 
their  troops  that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victory  over  the  royalists.  PadilK 
that  his  army  might  not  remain  inactive  while  flushed  with  good  fortune,  laid 
siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength  and  importance  than  any 
that  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  attack,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  suffi- 
cient garrison ;  and  though  the  besieged  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the 
admiral  attempted  to  reueve  them,  ne  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  give  it 
up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  If  he  had  marched  instantly  with  his 
victorious  army  to  Tordesillas,  tho  head-quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could 
nardly  have  faued  of  making  an  effectual  impression  on  their  troops,  whom  he 
would  have  found  in  astonisnment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations  and  far 
from  being  of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him  battle.  But  ttie  fickleness  and 
imprudence  of  the  junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all 
popular  associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or  of  making  peace,  they 
listened  again  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  'short 
suspension  of  arms.  This  negotiation  terminated  in  nothing ;  but,  while  it 
was  carrying  on,  many  of  Padilla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Torrelobaton,  and 
others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  length  of  the  campaign,  deserted."  The 
constable,  too,  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces  at  Burgos  and  to  prepare 
everything  for  taking  the  field  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  truce  expii^pd  he  effected 
a  junction  with  the  Conde  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all  Padilla's  efforts  to  prevent 
it  They  advanced  immediately  towards  Torrelobaton  ;  and  Padilla,  finding 
the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he  durst  not  risk  a  battle, 
attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro,  which  if  he  could  have  accomplished,  the  inva- 
sion of  Navarre  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the  necessity  which  the 
regents  must  have  been  under  of  detaching  men  to  that  kingdom,  might  have 
saved  him  from  danger.  But  Haro,  sensible  how  fatal  the  consequences 
would  be  of  suffering  him  to  escape,  marched  with  such  rapidity  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry  that  he  came  up  witn  him  near  Villalar,  and,  without  waiting 
for  his  infantry,  advanced  to  the  attack.  Padilla's  army,  fatigued  and  dis- 
heartened by  their  precipitate  retreat,  which  they  could  not  distinguish  from 
a  %ht,  hi^pened  at  that  time  to  be  passing  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which 
such  a  violent  rain  had  fallen  that  the  soldiers  sunk  almost  to  the  knees  at 
everv  step,  and  remained  expo^  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the 
royajists  luid  brought  along  with  them.  All  these  circumstances  so  discon- 
certed and- intimidated  raw  soldiers  that,  without  facing  the  enemy  or  making 
any  resistance,  they  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Padilla  exerted  himself 
^th  extraordinary  courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them,  though  in 
"  S«ndoT4l,  3sa, 
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vain ;  fear  rendering  them  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties.  Upon 
which,  finding  matters  irretrievable,  and  resolving  not  to  survive  the  disgrace 
of  that  day  and  the  ruin  of  his  pu*ty,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  bein^  wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.    His 

Srincipal  officers  snared  the  same  fate ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
epart  unhurt,  the  nobles  being  too  generous  to  kill  men  who  threw  down 
their  arms." 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padilla  to  linger  long  in  ex- 
pectation of  what  should  befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to  lose  h^ 
nead.  though  without  any  regular  trial,  the  notoriety  of  the  crime  being  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  supersede  the  formality  of  a  legal  process.  He  was  led 
instantly  to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo  and  Don  Francis  Mal- 
donada,  the  former  commander  of  the  S^ovians,  and  the  latter  of  the  troops 
of  Salamanca.  Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  cahn  but  undaunted 
fortitude ;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer,  expressed  some  indignation  at 
hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he  checked  him  by  observing,  "That 
yesterday  was  the  time  to  have  displayed  the  spirit  of  gentlemen ;  this  day  to 
die  with  the  meekness  of  Christians."  Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife 
and  to  the  community  of  Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  addressed  the 
former  with  a  manly  and  virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the  exulta- 
tion natural  to  one  who  considered  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country."    After  this,  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.    Most  of  the  Spanish 


"  Sandoval,  346.  etc.— P.  Mftrtrr.  Ep..  720. 
— ^Mintana,  Contln.,  p.  26.— Kpltome  do  la 
VIda  y  Hechoa  del  Kmperador  Carlos  V.,  nor 
1).  Joan  AntoD.  de  Vera  y  ZoAlgm  4to.  lui- 
drid,  1627,  p.  19. 

**  The  strain  of  these  letters  is  so  eloquent 
and  high-spirited  that  I  have  translated  them 
for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers : 

TRB  LKTTBS  OF  DON   JOfHC   PADILLA   TO   HIS 
WIFK. 

••Sefiora,— 

••  If  your  grief  did  not  aflflict  me  more  than 
my  own  death,  I  should  deem  mvself  per- 
fectly happy.  For,  the  end  of  life  being  cer- 
tain to  all  men,  the  Almighty  conliers  a  ntark 
of  distineuishing  favour  upon  tiuX  person  for 
whom  he  appoints  a  death  such  as  mine, 
which,  though  lamented  by  many,  is  neverw 
theless  acceptable  unto  him.  It  would  re- 
quire more  time  than  I  now  have  to  write 
anything  that  could  afford  you  consolation. 
That  my  enemies  will  not  grant  me,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  delay  the  reception  of  that  crown 
which  I  hope  to  enjoj-  >  ou  may  bewail  your 
own  loss,  but  not  my  death,  which,  being  so 
honourable,  ought  not  to  be  lamented  by  any. 
My  souU  for  nothing  else  is  left  to  me,  I  be- 
queath  to  you.  You  will  receive  it  as  the 
thing  in  this  world  which  you  value  most.  I 
do  not  write  to  my  father,  Pero  Lopes,  be- 
cause I  dare  not ;  for,  though  I  have  shown 
mvself  to  be  his  son,  in  daring  to  lose  my 
life  I  have  not  been  the  heir  of  his  good  for- 
tune. I  will  not  attempt  to  say  anything 
more,  that  I  mAy  not  tire  the  executioner, 
who  waits  for  me,  and  that  I  may  not  excite  a 
suspicion  that  in  order  to  prolong  my  life  I 
lengthen  out  my  letter.  My  servant  Sosia, 
an  eye-witness,  and  to  whom  I  have  oommo- 


nlcatcd  my  most  secret  thoughts,  wfU  inform 
you  of  what  I  cannot  now  write;  and  thus  I 
rest,  expecting  the  instrument  of  yov  gckf 
and  of  my  deuvoranoe." 

ms  LETTKtt  TO  TUB  CTTT  OF  TOLEDO. 

**  To  thee,  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  light 
of  the  whole  world,  free  from  the  thne  of  the 
mighty  Goths,— to  thee,  who,  by  sbnidingtbe 
blood  of  strangers,  as  well  as  thy  own  bbod, 
hast  recovered  liberty  for  thyself  and  thy 
neighbouring  cities,  thy  legitimate  son,  Joan 
de  Padilla,  gives  information  how  by  the  Mood 
of  his  body  thy  ancient  vicuules  are  to  ba 
refreshed.  If  fate  hath  not  pomitted  mj 
actions  to  be  placed  among  your  socoesml 
and  celebrated  exploits,  the  fault  bath  been 
in  my  ill  fortune,  not  in  my  good  will.  TUs 
I  request  of  thee,  as  of  a  mother,  to  accsfit, 
since  Qod  hath  given  me  nothing  more  to  uas 
for  thy  sake  than  that  which  I  am  now  to 
relinquish.  I  am  more  solicitous  about  thy 
good  opinion  than  about  my  own  life.  The 
shiftings  of  fortune,  which  never  stand  still, 
are  many.  But  this  I  see,  with  infinite  con- 
solation, that  I,  the  least  of  thy  chiMien. 
suffer  death  fbr  thee;  and  that  thou  hast 
nursed  at  thy  breasts  such  as  may  take  vsb- 
geance  for  my  wrongs.  Many  tongues  will 
relate  the  manner  of  my  death,  of  which  I  am 
still  ignorant,  though  I  knuw  it  to  be  near. 
My  end  wUl  testify  what  was  my  de8lr«.  My 
soul  I  recommend  to  thee  as  to  the  patrooaas 
of  Christianity.  Of  my  body  I  say  notlilDg, 
for  it  is  not  mine.    I  can  write  nothing  i 


for  at  thia  very  moment  1  feel  the  knife  at 
my  throat,  with  greater  dread  of  thy  dis- 
pleasure than  ^>prehension  of  my  own  pain.** 
Sandoval,  Hist.,  voL  1.  p.  478. 
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kistonans,  accnstomed  to  ideas  of  government  and  of  regal  power  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  testify  their 
disapprobation  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  enga£[ed  that  tney  have  n^ected 
or  have  been  afraid  to  do  justice  to  his  virtues,  ana.  by  blackening  his  memory, 
have  endeavoured  t/o  deprive  him  of  that  pity  whicn  is  seldom  denied  to  illus- 
trious sufferers. 

The  victorv  at  Yillalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was  complete.  Yailadolid, 
the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  cities,  opened  its  gates  immediately  to 
the  conquerors,  and,  being  treated  with  great  clemency  by  the  regents^  Medina 
del  Gampo,  Segovia,  and  many  ether  towns  followed  its  example.  This  sudden 
dinolution  of  a  confederacy,  formed  not  upon  slight  disgusts  or  upon  trifling 
motives,  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  nad  entered,  ana  which  had 
been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  order  and  consistence 
by  establishing  a  regular  plan  of  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of 
the  inability  of  its  leaders  or  of  some  secret  discord  reigning  among  its  members. 
Though  part  of  that  army  by  which  they  had  been  subdued  was  obliged,  a  few 
days  after  the  battle,  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothing  could  prevail  on  the  dejected  commons 
of  Castile  to  take  arms  again,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
acquiring  those  rights  and  privileges  for  which  they  had  appeared  so  zealous. 
The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  widow, 
who,  instead  of  bewaUing  her  husband  with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  re- 
venge his  death  and  to  prosecute  that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had  suffered, 
must  be  excepted.  Respect  for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  courage  and 
abOities,  as  well  as  sympathy  with  her  misfortunes  and  veneration  K>r  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  secured  her  the  sam^  ascendant  ovw  the  people  which 
he  had  possessed.  The  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted  justified  that 
confidence  they  placed  m  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre, 
encouraging  him  to  invade  OastUe  by  the  offer  of  powerful  assistance.  She 
endeavour^  by  her  letters  and  emissaries,  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of 
the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  from  the  clergy 
belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  exx)ense  of  keeping  them  on 
foot**  She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  interest  or  inflame  the  populace. 
For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her  troops  instead  of 
colours,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  the  infidels  and  enemies  of  religion ; 
she  marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her  son,  a  young  child,  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a  standard  carried  betore  him  repre- 
sentinj^  the  manner  of  his  fathers  execution.'^  By  all  these  means  she  Kept 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  such  perpetual  a^tation  as  prevented  their  passions 
from  subsiding,  and  rendered  tnem  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  standing  alone  in  opposition  to  the  royal  authority.  While 
the  army  was  employed  m  Navarre,  the  re^nts  were  unable  to  attempt  the 
redaction  of  Toledo  by  force;  and  all  their  endeavours,  either  to  diminish 
Donna  Maria's  credit  with  the  people,  or  to  gain  her  by  large  promises  and 
the  solicitations  of  her  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar.  proved  ineffectual 
Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navarre,  part  of  the  army  returned 
into  Castile  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impression  on  the  in- 
trepid and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria.  She  defended  the  town  with 
vigour,  her  troops,  in  several  sallies,  b^t  the  royalists,  and  no  propjess  was 
made  towards  reducing  the  place  until  the  clergy,  whom  she  h 


ha3  hidily 
offended  by  invading  their  property,  ceased  to  sumibrt  her.    As  soon  as  tney 
received  information  of  the  death  of  William  de  Croy,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
>•  p.  Martyr.  £p.,  722»  •>  Simdoval,  S7S. 
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whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  grievance,  and  tiiat  the  emi>eror 
had  named  a  Oastiliim  to  succeed  him,  they  openly  turned  against  her,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  such  influence  over  them  by  the 
force  of  enchantments ;  that  she  was  assisted  by  a  familiar  demon^  which 
attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  negro  maid ;  and  that  by  its  suggestions  she 
regulated  every  part  of  her  conduct"  The  credulous  multitude,  whom  their 
impatience  of  alon^  blockade,  and  despair  of  obtaining  succours,  either  from 
the  cities  formerly  m  confederacy  with  them  or  from  the  French,  rendered 
desirous  of  peace,  took  arms  adunst  her,  and.  driving  her  out  of  the  city, 
surrendered  it  to  the  royalists,  she  retired  to  tlie  citadel,  which  she  defended 
with  amazing  fortitude  four  months  lon^r ;  and,  when  reduced  to  the  last 
extremities,  she  made  her  escape  in  disguise,  and  fled  to  Portugal,  where  she 
had  many  relations.** 

Upon  ner  flight,  the  citadd  surrendered.  Tranquillity  was  re-established 
in  Castile ;  and  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsncceasful  in- 
surrections, contributed  to  confinn  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crown,  which 
it  was^intended  to  moderate  and  abridge.  The  cortes  still  continued  to  make 
a  part  of  the  Castilian  constitution,  and  was  summoned  to  meet  whenever  the 
king  stood  in  need  of  money ;  but  instead  of  adhering  to  their  ancient  and 
cautious  form,  of  examining  and  redressing  public  grievances  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  grant  anj  supply,  the  more  courtly  custom  of  voting  a  donative  in 
the  first  place  was  mtroduced,  and  the  sovereign,  having  obtained  all  that  he 
wanted,  never  allowed  them  to  enter  into  any  inquiry  or  to  attempt  any 
reformation  injurious  to  his  authority.  The  privileges  which  the  cities  hsd 
enjoyed  were  gradually  circumscribea  or  abolished ;  their  commerce  began 
from  this  period  to  decline ;  and,  becoming  less  wealthy  and  less  populoos, 
they  lost  that  power  and  influence  which  the^  had  acquired  in  the  cortes. 

While  Castile  was  exposed  to  l^e  calamities  of  civil  war,  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions  still  more  violent  The  association 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  1520,  and  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Glermanada,  continued  to  subsist  after 
the  emperor's  departure  from  Spain.  The  members  of  it,  upon  pretext  of 
defending  l^e  coasts  ajgainst  the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Beirbjury,  and  under 
sanction  of  that  permission  which  Charles  had  rashly  granted  them,  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  as  the  grievances  which  the  Valendans  aimed  at 
redressing  proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exactions  of  the  nobility,  rather 
than  from  any  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their  resent- 
ment turned  chiefly  against  the  former.  As  soon  as  tney  were  allowed  the  use 
of  arms,  and  became  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  they  grew  impatient  to 
take  vengeance  of  their  oppressors.  The^  drove  the  nobles  out  of  most  of  the 
cities,  plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their  lands,  imd  assaulted  their  castles. 
They  tnen  proceeded  to  elect  thirteen  persons,  one  from  each  company  of 
tradesmen  established  at  Valencia,  ana  committed  the  administration  of 
government  to  them,  under  pretext  that  they  would  reform  the  laws,  establish 
one  uniform  mode  of  dispensing  justice,  without  partiality  or  regard  to  the 
distinction  of  ranks,  and  thus  restore  men  to  some  degree  of  their  original 
equality. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  take  arms  in  self-defence.  Hostilities  b^an, 
and  were  carried  on  with  all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment  at  oppression 
inspired  the  one  party  and  the  idea  of  insulted  dimity  animated  the  other. 
As  no  person  of  honourable  birth  or  of  liberal  education  joined  the  Qermanada, 
the  councik  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy  were  conducted  by  k>w 
*■  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  727.  ••  Samloyal,  376.~P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  7M.— Ferrenus  tIU.  ftSS. 
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mechanics,  who  acquired  the  confidence  of  an  enraged  multitude  chiefly  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  zeal  and  the  extravagance  of  their  proceedings.  Among 
such  men,  the  laws  introduced  in  dvihzed  nations  in  order  to  restrain  or 
moderate  the  violence  of  war  were  unknown  or  despised ;  and  they  ran  into 
the  wildest  excesses  of  cruelty  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  with  suppressiujg  the  insurrection  in  Castile,  which 
more  immediately  threatened  the  supervision  of  his  power  and  prerogative, 
was  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  the  tumults  in  Valencia,  and  left  the 
nobility  of  that  kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy,  the  Conde 
de  MeUto,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  the  nobles  raised 
among  the  vassals,  line  Qermanada  carried  on  the  war  during  the  years 
1520  and  1521  with  a  more  persevering  courage  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  body  so  tumultuary,  under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  nobility  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  considerable,  were  extremely 
sharp.  Tnev  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  different  towns.  But 
the  nobles,  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  more 
accustomed  to  service,  gained  the  advantt^e  in  most  of  the  rencounters.  At 
length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Castilian  cavabry,  which  the  regents 
desnatched  towards  Valencia  soon  after  their  victory  over  Padilla  at  Viffalar, 
and  by  their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles  acquired  such  superiority  that 
they  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Germanada.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
were  put  to  death,  almost  without  any  formality  of  legal  trial,  and  suffered 
such  cruel  punishments  as  the  sense  of  recent  injuries  prompted  their  adver- 
saries to  inflict  The  government  of  Valencia  was  re-established  in  its  ancient 
form." 

In  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedition 
which  reigned  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain  began  to  appear ;  but  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy.  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  they  were  so  far  com- 
posed as  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  into  any  open  insurrection.  But  in 
the  island  of  Majorca,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the  same  causes 
which  had  excited  the  commotions  in  Valencia  produced  efi'ects  no  less  violent. 
The  ^ple,  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  they  had  endured  under  the 
rigid  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a  tumultuair  manner,  deposed 
their  viceroy,  drove  him  out  of  the  island,  and  massacred,  every  gentleman 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  obstinacy  with  which 
the  people  of  Majorca  persisted  in  their  rebellion  was  equal  to  the  rage  with 
which  they  began  it.  Many  and  vigorous  efforts  were  requisite  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience ;  and  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  every  part 
of  Spain  before  the  Majorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  sove- 
reigi.** 

While  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  so  general  among  the  Spaniards,  and  so 
many  causes  concurred  in  precipitating  them  into  such  violent  measures  in 
order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  it  may  a^ipear  strange  that  the 
oialecontents  in  the  different  kingdoms  shoula  have  carried  on  then:  operations 
without  any  mutual  concert,  or  even  any  intercourse  with  each  otner.  By 
uniting  their  councils  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted  both  with  greater  force 
and  with  more  effect  The  appearance  of  a  national  confederacy  would  have 
rendered  it  no  less  respectaole  among  the  people  than  formidable  to  the 

**  AigenaoU,  Aiuiles  de  Aragon,  cap.  75,  '*  Argensola,  Anales  de  Aragon,  c.  113.— 

90,  W,  118.— Sayan,  Anales  de  Aragon.  cap.  FeT^era^  Hist.,  viil.  642.— Say«8,  Anales  de 

S,   12,  etc.— P.  Martyr.  £p.,  lib.  xxxiii.  et  Aragon,  cap.  7,11. 14,76,  81.— Ferreras,  Hist. 

xxxiv.,  passim. — Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  d'Espagne,  viii.  679,  etc.,  609. 
TiU.  &42,  664,  etc 
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crown ;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to  resist  such  a  combination,  most  have  com- 
plied with  any  terms  which  the  members  of  it  should  have  thought  fit  to 
prescribe.  Many  things,  however,  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming 
themselves  into  one  body  and  pursuing  common  measures.  The  people  of  tito 
different  kingdoms  in  Spain,  though  they  were  become  the  subjects  cKf  tiie 
same  sovereign,  retained  in  full  force  their  national  antipathy  to  each  otiier. 
The  remembrance  of  theu*  ancient  rivalship  and  hostihties  was  still  lively,  and 
the  sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong  as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  witii 
confidence  and  concert  Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  ite  own 
efforts,  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  ot  ne^- 
hours  whom  they  distrusted  and  hated.  At  the  same  time,  the  forms  of 
government  in  tne  several  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  tiie 
grievances  of  which  they  complamed.  as  well  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  i>olicy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce,  so  various,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  bring  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  this  disunion  Charles 
was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  crowns ;  and  while  each  of 
the  kingdoms  followed  separate  measures,  they  were  all  obUged  at  last  to  con- 
form to  the  will  of  their  soverei^. 

The  arrival  of  the  emperor  m  Spain  filled  his  subjects  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  from  which  he  soon  delivered  them 
by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a  rebe^on  so 
general,  scarcely  twenty  persons,  among  so  many  criminals  obnoxious  to  the 
law,  had  been  punished  capitally  in  Castile.  Though  strongly  solicited  by  his 
council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  published  a  general  pardon,  extending  to  all  crimes  committed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  insurrections,  from  which  only  fourscore 
persons  were  excepted.  Eyen  these  he  seems  to  have  named  rather  with  an  in- 
tention to  intimidate  others  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them ;  for  when 
an  officious  courtier  offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable 
among  them  was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  good-natured  pleasantry. 
**Go,"^says  he,  "  I  have  now  no  reason  to  be  a&aid  of  that  man,  out  he  has 
some  cause  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  me ;  and  you  would  be  better  employed 
in  telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquainting  me  with  the  place  of  his 
retreat '^'*  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as  by  nis  care  to 
avoid  everything  which  had  disgusted  the  (j&stilians  during  his  former 
residence  among  them, — ^by  his  address  in  assuming  their  manners,  in  speaJdng 
their  language,  and  in  complying  with  all  their  humours  and  customs,— he 
acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their  native  monardis 
had  ever  attained,  and  brought  them  to  support  him  in  all  his  enterprises  with 
a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his  success  and  grandeur.*^ 

About  the  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Achian  set  out  for  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  though  the  Roman  people  loniged 
extremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not  on  his  first  appearance  conceal  their 
surprise  and  disappointment  After  being  accustomed  to  the  princely  mag- 
nificence of  Julius  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  Leo,  they  beheld  with  contempt 
an  old  man  of  an  humble  deportment,  of  austere  manners,  an  enemy  to  ponqn 
destitute  of  taste  in  the  arts,  and  unadorned  with  any  of  the  external  acoom- 
nlishnients  which  the  vulgar  expect  in  those  raised  to  eminent  stations." 
Kor  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less  strange  and  astonishing  to 
the  pontifical  ministers.    He  acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  corruptions  which 

"•  SandoTftl,  377,  etc— Vid*  del  Emperador  "  Ulloa.  Viu  di  Carlo  V..  p.  SS. 

Carlos,  por  Don  Joan  Antonio  de  Vera  j  **  Gnic,  lib.  xt.  238.— JotU  Vtta  Adriaoi. 
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abounded  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  prepared  to 
reform  both ;  be  discovered  no  intention  of  aggrandizing  his  family ;  ne  even 
scrupled  at  retaining  such  territories  as  some  ofhis  predecessors  had  acquired  by 
violence  or  fraud  rather  than  by  any  legal  title,  ana  for  that  reason  he  mvested 
Francesco  Maria  de  Rovere  anew  m  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had 
stripped  him,  and  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  several  places  wrested 
from  him  by  the  Church.**  To  men  little  habituated  to  see  pnnces  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actions  of  the  new  pope  appeared  incontestable  proofs  of  his  wealmess  or  inex- 
perience. Adrian,  wno  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  complex  and  intricate 
system  of  Italian  politics,  and  who  could  place  no  confidence  in  persons  whoae 
subtle  refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natural  simplicity  and 
candour  of  his  own  character,  being  often  embarrassed  and  irresolute  m  his 
deliberations,  the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daily  increased,  until  both  his 
person  and  government  became  objects  of  ridicule  among  his  subjects.*^ 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  assume  the  impar- 
tiality which  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and  labourea  to 
reconcile  the  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they  might  unite  in  a  league 
against  Solyraan,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  nim  more  formidable 
than  ever  to  Europe.'^  But  this  was  an  undertaking  far  beyond  his  abilities. 
To  examine  such  a  variety  of  pretensions,  to  adjust  such  a  number  of  inter- 
fering interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which  ambition,  emulation,  and 
mutual  injuries  had  kindled,  to  bnn^  so  many  hostile  powers  to  pursue  the 
same  scheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour,  required  not  only  uprightness  of 
intention,  but  great  superiority  both  ot  understanding  and  aadrcss. 

The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of  peace  than  the  pope.  The 
imperial  array  under  Colonna  was  still  kept  on  foot ;  but  as  the  emperor's 
revenues  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  the  Low  Countries  were  either  exhausted 
or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it  depended  entirely  for  pay  and  subsistence 
on  tne  Italians.  A  great  part  ot  it  was  quartered  in  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  monthly  contributions  were  levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Milanese,  the 
Grenoese,  and  Lucchese,  by  the  viceroy  (k  Naples ;  and,  though  all  exclaimed 
against  such  oppression,  and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  dread 
(J  worse  consequences  from  the  rage  of  the  army  or  the  resentment  of  the 
eniperor  obligea  them  to  submit." 

So  mudi  retard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's  exhortations,  and  to  a  bull 
which  he  issued,  requiring  ail  Chnstian  princes  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  three 
years,  that  the  imperial,  the  French,  and  English  ambassadors  at  Rome  were 
empowered  by  their  respective  courts  to  treat  of  that  matter ;  but.  while  they 
wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  negotiations,  their  masters  continued  their  pre- 

gEirations  for  war.  The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  with  m&t 
rmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis,  being  now  convinced  that  his  affairs 
in  Italy  were  in  a  desperate  situation,  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with 
the  emperor ;  to  which  Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of  his  countryman  and 
friend,  Charles  de  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the 
only  obstacles  to  peace  arose  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  soon  after 
acceded  The  other  Italian  states  followed  their  example ;  and  Francis  was 
Icit  without  a  single  ally  to  resist  the  efforts  of  so  many  enemies,  whose 
armies  threatened  and  whose  territories  encompassed  his  dominions  on  every 
side." 

-  Gate.,  lib.  xr.  240.  96, 101.  "•  Bellefor.  Epirtr.,  p.  80. 

••  Jot.  Viu  Adr..  118.— P.  Mtftyr.  Ep..  •»  OnJc  Mb.  xv.  238. 
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The  dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought,  would  have  obliged 
Francis  to  keep  wholly  on  the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented  his  enter- 
taining any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  character  of  that 
prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss  and  even  negligent  on  ordinary  occasions,  to 
rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not  on^r  to  encounter  it  with  spirit  and 
intrepidity,  qualities  which  never  forsook  him,  but  to  provide  against  it  with 
dili^ce  and  industry.  Before  his  enemies  were  r€^y  to  execute  any  of 
their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a  numerous  army.  His  authority  over 
his  own  subjects  was  far  greater  than  that  which  Charles  or  Henry  possessed 
over  theirs.  They  depended  on  their  diets,  their  cortes,  and  their  parliaments 
for  money,  which  was  usually  granted  them  in  small  sums,  very  slowly,  and 
with  much  reluctance.  The  taxes  he  could  impose  were  more  consideraWe, 
and  levied  with  greater  despatch ;  so  that  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions 
he  brought  his  armies  into  the  field  while  they  were  only  devising  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advantage,  Francis  hoped  to  discon- 
cert all  the  emperor's  schemes  by  marching  in  person  into  the  Milanese  ;  and 
this  bold  measure,  the  more  formidable  oecause  unexpected,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  of  producing  that  effect.  But  when  the  vanguard  of  his  anny  had 
aheady  reach^  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  hastening  after  it  with  a  second 
division  of  his  troops,  the  discoverj[  of  a  domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  stop  short  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  tms  dangerous  plot  was  Charles^  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord  high 
constable,  whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office  raised  him  to  be  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  great  talents,  equally  suited  to  the 
field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  rendered  him  the  most 
illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near  resemblance  between  the  king  and  him  in 
many  of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  of  war  and  ambitious  to  excel  in 
manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equality  in  a^  and  their  proximity  of  blood, 
ought  naturally  to  have  secured  to  nim  a  considerable  share  in  that  monardi's 
favour.  But  unhappily  Louise,  the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent 
aversion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  for  no  better  reason  than  because  Anne  of 
JBreta^e,  the  queen  of  Louis  XII.,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  enmity, 
had  discovered  a  peculiar  attachment  to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family,  and 
had  taught  her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  whicn  his 
mother  gave  him,  to  view  all  the  constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbe- 
coming jealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  had  not 
been  suliiciently  rewarded ;  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of 
Milan  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  reception,  which 
his  prudent  conduct  in  that  difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the  payment  of 
his  pensions  had  been  suspended  without  any  good  cause ;  and  during  the 
campaign  of  1521  the  king,  as  has  already  been  related,  had  affronted  him  in 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of 
Alen9on.  The  constable,  at  first,  bore  these  indignities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-spirited  prince,  conscious  of 
wliat  was  due  to  his  rank  and  to  his  services.  Sudi  a  multiplicity  of  injuries, 
however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and,  inspiring  him  with  thoughts  of  re- 
venge, he  retired  from  court,  and  b^an  to  hold  a  secret  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 

About  that  time  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  happened  to  die  without  leaving 
any  children,  Louise,  of  a  disposition  no  less  amorous  than  vindictive,  ana 
still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  began  to  view 
the  constable,  a  prince  as  amiable  as  he  was  accomplished,  with  other  eyes ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  of  their  years,  she  formed  the  sdieme 
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of  marring  him.  Bourbon^  nrho  might  have  expected  everything  to  which 
an  ambitious  mind  can  aspire  from  the  doting  fondness  of  a  woman  who 
goremed  her  son  and  the  Kingdom,  being  incapable  either  of  imitating  the 
queen  in  her  sudden  transition  from  hatred  to  love,  or  of  dissembhng  so 
meanly  as  to  pretend  affection  for  one  who  had  persecuted  him  so  long  wiUi 
unprovoked  malic^  not  only  rejected  the  match,  but  embittered  his  refusal 
by  some  severe  raillery  on  Louise's  person  and  character.  She  finding  herself 
not  only  contemned  but  insulted,  ner  disappointed  love  turned  into  hatred, 
andL  since  she  could  not  marry,  she  resolved  to  ruin  Bourbon. 

For  this  purpose,  she  consulted  with  the  chancellor,  Du  Prat,  a  man  who 
by  a  base  prostitution  of  great  talents  and  of  superior  skill  in  his  profession 
had  risen  to  that  high  office.    By  his  advice  a  lawsuit  was  commenced  against 
the  constable  for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.    Part 
of  it  was  claimed  in  the  king's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the  crown ;  part  in 
tiiat  of  Louise,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  of  the  deceased  duchess.    Both  of 
tiies^  claims  were  equally  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  justice  ;  but  Louise, 
bj  her  sotidtations  and  authority,  and  Du  Prat,  by  employing  all  the  artifices 
and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges  to  order  the  estate  to  be  seques- 
tered.   This  uniust  decision  drove  the  constable  to  despair,  and  to  measures 
whidi  despair  alone  could  have  dictated.    He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the 
imperial  court  and,  flattering  himself  that  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered 
would  justify  nis  having  recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he 
offered  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  France.    Charles,  as  well  as  the  king  of 
England,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicated,'^  expecting  prodigious  advan- 
ta^  from  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spared 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help  to  confirm  him  in  his 
resolution.     The  emperor  offered  him  in  marria^  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  t^e  king  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  portion.    He  was  included  as  a 
principal  in  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Henry.    The  counties  of  Pro- 
vence toid  Dauphin^  were  to  be  settled  on  him,  witn  the  title  of  king.    The 
«nperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  Henry,  supported  by 
the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy ;  while  twelve  thousand  Germans^  levied  at 
their  common  charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Burgimdy  and  to  act  m  concert 
with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  thousand  men  among  his  friends 
and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kin^om.     The  execution  of  this  deep-laid  and 
dangerous  plot  was  suspended  untu  the  king  should  cross  the  Alps  with  the 
only  army  capable  of  defending  his  dominions  ;  and,  as  he  was  far  advanced 
in  nis  march  for  that  purpose,  France  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction.** 

Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which  had  now  been  carrying  on 
for  several  months,  though  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy  and 
communicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  could  not  altogether  escape 
the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers,  rendered 
more  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distrusted.  Two  of  these  gave  the 
Idng  some  intimation  of  a  mysterious  correspondence  between  their  master 
and  the  Count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great  confidence  with  the 
emperor.  Francis,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  suspect  that  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the  kingdom  to  its  enemies,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Moulins,  where  the  constable  was  in  bed,  feigning  indis- 
position, that  he  mi^ht  not  be  obliged  to  accompany  the  king  into  Italy,  and 
acquainted  him  of  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received.    Bourbon,  with 

**  Rjmer*i  Foedera.,  xiH.  19A. 

M  Thnani  Hist.,  lib.  L  c  10.— Heuter..  Rer.  Aiistr.,  lib.  viil.  c.  18,  p.  207. 
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great  solemnity,  and  the  most  imposing  affectation  of  ingenuity  and  candour^ 
asserted  lus  own  innocence ;  and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more  con- 
firmed, he  promised  to  join  the  army  within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and 
candid  himself,  and  too  apt  to  be  deceived  bv  the  appearance  of  those  virtues 
in  others,  gave  such  credit  to  what  he  said  that  he  refused  to  arrest  him, 
although  advised  to  take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and,  as  if 
the  danger  had  been  over,  he  continued  his  march  towards  Lvons.  Tiie  con- 
stable set  out  soon  after,  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him ;  but, 
turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  classed  the  Rhone,  and,  after  infinite  fatigue 
and  peril^  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  nim,  and  reached  Italy  in 
safety." 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the  irre- 
parable error  which  he  had  committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the  places  of 
strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized  all  the  gentlemen  whom  he 
could  suspect  of  bein^  his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered 
the  whole  extent  of  the  conspirators'  schemes,  nor  knew  how  far  the  in:fection 
had  spread  among  his  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that  his  absence  might  encoura^ 
them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and  for  that  reason  relinquished  his 
intention  of  leading  his  army  in  person  into  Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  appointed 
Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take  the  sui)reme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  inarch 
into  that  country  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not  owe 
this  preferment  to  his  abiUties  as  a  general ;  for,  of  all  the  talents  requisite  to 
form  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage,  the  lowest  juid 
the  most  common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  in  the 
French  court,  of  a^eeable  manners  and  insinuating  addr^  and  a  spri^tiy 
conversation ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  his  oourti^s, 
was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities  that  he  honoured  him  on  all  occasions  mtik 
the  most  partial  and  distinguished  marks  of  his  favour.  He  was.  besides,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  Bourbon  ;  and,  as  the  kin^  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust 
at  that  juncture,  he  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no^ere  so 
safely  as  in  his  hands. 

CkHonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  his  own  cod- 
quest,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was  destitute 
of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a  smaU  number 
by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  had,  tor  that  reason,  been  obliged  to  neglect 
every  precaution  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  country.  The  only  plan 
which  he  formed  was,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  Tessino  against  the 
French ;  and,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  how  easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted 
a  similax  scheme  formed  by  Lautrec,  he  promised  with  great  confidence  on 
its  being  effectual.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  it  succeeded  no  better 
with  him  than  with  Lautrec  Bonnivet  passed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a 
ford  which  had  been  neglected,  and  the  imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  pre- 
paring to  abandon  the  town  as  soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it  Bj 
an  unaccountable  negligence,  which  Quicciardini  imputes  to  infiituation,'^ 
Bonnivet  did  not  advance  for  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity  with 
which  his  good  fortune  presented  him.  The  citizens  recovered  irom  their  con- 
sternation ;  Oolonna,  still  active  at  the  a^  of  fourscore,  and  Morone.  whose 
enmity  to  France  rendered  him  indefatigaole,  were  employed  night  ana  day  in 
repairmg  the  fortifications,  in  amassing  provisions,  in  collecting  troops  from 

**  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  64,  etc.— Pasqnler,  Reoherdies  de  U  Fiance,  p.  481. 
«'  Guic,  lib.  XV.  254. 
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fvenr  quarter,  and,  by  the  time  the  French  approached,  had  put  the  city  in  a 
conmtiou  to  stand  a  siege.  Bonnivet,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the 
town,  which  harassed  his  own  trooi)s  more  than  the  enemy,  was  obliged,  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

During  tiiese  transacticms.  Pope  Adrian  died,— an  event  so  much  to  the 
aatisfaction  of  the  Roman  people^  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  augmented 
every  day.  that  the  night  after  his  decease  they  adorned  the  door  of  his  chief 
physician  s  house  with  garlands,  adding  this  inscription,  To  the  deliverer 
OF  HIS  COUNTRY."  The  Cardinal  de*  Medici  instantly  renewed  his  pretensions 
to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the  conclave  with  high  expectations  on  his 
own  p^,  and  a  general  opinion  of  the  people,  that  they  would  be  successful. 
But,  though  supported  by  the  imperial  faction,  possesised  of  great  personal 
interest,  and  capable  of  all  the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption  which 
reign  in  those  assemblies,  the  obstinacy  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted 
the  conclave  to  the  unusual  length  of  nfty  days.  The  address  and  persever- 
ance of  the  cardinal  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacla  He  was  raised  to  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the  name  of  Clement 
VIL  The  choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High  expectations  were  con- 
ceived of  a  pope  whose  great  talents  and  long,  experience  in  business  seemed  to 
qualify  him  no  less  for  defending  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church,  exposed 
to  imminent  danger  by  the  progress  of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conducting 
its  political  operations  with  the  prudence  requisite  at  sucn  a  difficult  juncture, 
and  who,  besides  these  advantajo^es.  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more 
respectable  by  having  in  his  hands  the  government  of  Florence,  together  with 
tiie  wealth  of  the  family  of  MedicL** 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambitious 
views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  hopes  of  success 
on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of  his  engage- 
ments to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolsey  bestirred  himself 
with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  prize  for  which  he  contended, 
and  instructed  his  aj^ents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither  promises  nor  bribes  in 
order  to  gain  his  enoT  But  Charles  had  either  amusea  him  with  vain  hopes 
which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  or  he  judged  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  can- 
didate who  had  such  a  prospect  of  succeeding  as  Medici ;  or  perhap^s  tho 
cardinals  durst  not  venture  to  provoke  the  people  of  Rome,  while  their  indig- 
nation against  Adrian's  memory  was  still  fresh,  by  placing  another  Ultra- 
montane on  the  papal  throne.  Wolsey,  after  all  his  expectations  and 
endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope  elected  of  such  an  age  and  of 
so  vigorous  a  constitution  that  he  could  not  derive  much  comfort  to  himself 
from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This  second  proof  fully  convinced  Wolsey 
of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it  excited  in  him  all  the  resentment  which  a 
haughty  mind  feels  on  being  at  once  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though 
Clement  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  com- 
mission to  be  legate  in  England  during  life^  with  such  ample  powers  as  vested 
in  him  almost  the  whole  papal  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  tne  injury  he  had 
now  received  made  such  an  impression  as  entirely  dissolvea  the  tie  which  had 
united  him  to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents  which 
might  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's  affections  from 
the  emperor.  For  this  reason,  ne  was  so  far  from  expressing  any  uneasiness 
on  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  had  met  with,  that  he  alx^unded  on  every 
"  JotU  Vlt  Adr.,  137,  »•  Gulc,  Ub.  xv.  263, 
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occasion,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  declarations  of  his  high  satisfaction  iritii 
Olemenrs  promotion.** 

Henry  had,  during  the  campaign,  fulfilled  with  great  sincerity  whatever  he 
was  bound  to  perform  by  the  league  against  France,  though  more  slowly  than 
he  could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  profusion  and  total  neglect  of  economy 
reduced  him  often  to  ^preat  straits  for  money.  The  operations  of  war  were  now 
carried  on  in  Europe  m  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  had  lone  pre- 
vailed. Instead  of^armies  suddenly  assembled,  which  under  distinct  chimaina 
followed  their  prince  into  the  field  for  a  short  snaoe  and  served  at  thdr  own 
cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at  great  charge  and  received  regularly  consider- 
able pay.  Instead  of  impatience  on  both  sides  to  brin^  every  quarrel  to  the 
issue  of  a  battle,  which  commonly  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and 
allowed  the  barons,  together  with  their  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinajy 
occupations,  towns  were  fortified  with  great  art  and  defended  with  much 
obstinacy ;  war,  from  a  very  simple,  became  a  very  intricate  science ;  and 
campaigns  grew,  of  course,  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive.  The  expense 
which  these  alterations  in  the  military  system  necessarily  created  appeared 
intolerable  to  nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  the  burden  of  heavy  taxeai 
Hence  proceeded  the  frugal  and  even  parsimonious  spirit  of  the  English 
parliaments  in  that  age,  which  Henry,  with  all  his  authority,  was  seldom  able 
to  overcome.  The  commons  having  refused  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the 
supplies  which  he  demanded,  he  h^  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost  un^ 
limited  prerogative  which  the  kings  of  England  then  possessed,  and,  by  a 
violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it,  raised  the  money  he  wanted.  This,  how- 
ever, wasted  so  much  time  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  bdore  his  army, 
under  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  could  take  the  field.  Being  joined  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy,  and  Francis,  from  his 
extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the  Milanese,  having  left  that  frontier 
almost  unguarded,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Oyse.  within 
eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that  capital  with  consternation.  But  Uie 
arrival  of  some  troops  detached  oy  the  king,  who  was  still  at  Lyons,  the  active 
gallantry  of  the  French  ofBcers,  who  allowS  the  allies  no  respite  night  or  day, 
tiie  rigour  of  a  most  unnatural  season,  together  with  scarcity  of  provisions, 
compelled  Suffolk  to  retire;  and  La  Tramouille.  who  commanded  in  those 
parts,  had  the  glory  not  only  of  having  diecked  the  (progress  of  a  formidable 
army  with  a  handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  with  ignominy  out  of  the 
French  territories." 

The  emperor^s  attempts  upon  Burgundy  and  Guienne  were  not  more  forta- 
nate,  though  in  both  these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  ill  prepared  to 
resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  nis  want  of 
foresight ;  the  Germans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one  ct  these  provinces, 
and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed  with  great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francis's  good  fortune  and  success 
had  been  such  as  gave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  of  his  power  and  resources.  He 
had  discovered  ana  disconcertea  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  the  author  of  which 
he  had  driven  into  exile  almost  without  an  attendant;  he  had  rendered 
abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy  formed  against  him  ;  he 
had  protected  his  dominions  wnen  attacked  on  three  different  sides ;  and, 
though  his  army  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made  such  progress  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  superiority  to  the  enemy  in  number,  he  had  recovaned, 
and  still  kept  possession  of.  one-half  of  that  duchy. 

The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  disastrous  to  France.    Fwittt- 

**  Fld<le8*8  Life  of  Wolsey,  394,  etc— Herbert.  «'  Herbext.— M^m.  de  Belby,  73^  etc 
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tabia  was  lost  by  tbe  cowardice  or  treacbery  of  its  govej^or.  In  Italy,  the 
allies  resolved  on  an  early  and  vi^rous  effort,  in  order  to  dispossess  Bonnivet 
of  that  part  of  the  Milanese  which  lies  beyond  the  Tesstno.  Clement,  who, 
under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian,  bail  discovered  an  implacable  enmity 
to  France,  began  now  to  view  the  power  which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring 
in  Italy  with  so  much  jealousy  that  he  refused  to  accede,  as  his  predecessors 
had  done,  to  the  leacue  against  Francis,  and,  forgetting  private  passions  and 
animosities,  labourea  with  the  zeal  which  became  nis  character  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  among  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were 
ineffectual :  a  numerous  armv,  to  which  each  of  the  allies  furnished  their  con- 
tingent of  troops,  was  assembled  at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  March.  Lan- 
noy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  Colonna's  death,  though 
the  chief  direction  of  military  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
marquis  de  Pescara,  the  latter  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  imperial 
generals ;  the  former  inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  activity  and  inven- 
tion, and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the  French  com- 
manders, the  genius  of  their  troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as  weakness  of  their 
lumies,  as  to  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which  he  had  joined.  But  all 
these  advantages  were  nearly  lost  through  the  emperor's  inability  to  raise 
money  sufficient  for  executing  the  various  and  extensive  plans  which  he  had 
fonneo.  When  his  troops  were  commanded  to  march,  they  mutinied  against 
their  leaders,  demanding  the  pay  which  was  due  to  them  for  some  months. 
and,  disregarding  both  the  menaces  and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened 
to  piUage  the  city  of  Milan  if  thev  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out 
of  this  difficulty  the  generals  of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone,  who  pre- 
vailing on  his  countrymen,  over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  to  advance 
the  sum  that  was  requisite,  the  army  took  the  field." 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  army,  and  still  more  of  the 
talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  After  various 
movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great  accuracy  b)r  the  contempo- 
raiy  historians,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  iminteresting  and 
unmstructive^  ne  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in  which  he  had 
intrenched  himself  at  Bia^rassa.  Soon  after,  partly  by  his  own  misconduct, 
partly  by  the  activity  of  tne  enemy,  who  harassed  ana  ruined  his  army  by 
continual  skirmishes,  while  they  carefully  declined  a  battle,  which  he  often 
offered  them,  and  partly  by  the  caprice  of  six  thousand  Swiss,  who  refused  to 
join  his  army,  though  witmn  a  dars  march  of  it,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  attempting  a  retreat  into  France  through  the  valley  of  Aost.  Just  as 
he  arrived  on  the  iianks  of  the  Sessia,  and  be^n  to  pass  that  river,  Bourbon 
and  Pescara  appeared  with  the  vanguard  of  the  allies,  and  attacked  his  rear 
with  great  fury.  At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exertine 
himself  with  much  valour,  was  wounded  so  dangerously  that  he  was  obligea 
to  quit  the  field ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  wha  though  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never 
rose  to  the  chief  command,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the 
post  of  greatest  diflSculty  and  importance.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
men-at-arms,  and,  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example  to  sustain 
the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy^s  troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  rest  of  his 
cotintrTmen  to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  this  service  he  received  a 
wound  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortaL  and,  being  unable  to 
continue  any  longer  on  horseback,  he  ordered  one  of  hre  attendants  to  place 
him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ;  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
*•  Golc,  lib.  XV.  367.— CftpelU,  IfO. 
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the  guard  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his 
prayers  to  Qod,  and  in  this  posture,  which  became  his  character  both  as  a 
sol<uer  and  as  a  Christian,  he  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  deatL  BourboD. 
who  led  the  foremost  of  the  enem/s  troops,  founa  nim  in  this  situation,  and 
expressed  regret  and  pitj  at  the  sight.  '^Pity  not  m^"  cried  the  nigh* 
spuited  chevalier.  ^  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  tne  discharge  of  mj 
duty :  they  indeed  are  objects  of  pit^  who  fight  against  their  king,  thev 
country,  and  their  oath.**  The  marquis  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  after,  mani- 
fested his  admiration  of  Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fatc^ 
with  the  ^nerosity  of  a  gallant  enemv,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not  be 
removed  with  safety  from  that  spot,  oraered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and 
appointed  proper  persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwithstanding  their 
care,  as  his  ancestors  for  several  generations  had  done^  in  the  field  of  oattle. 
Pescara  ordered  his  body  to  be  emoalmed  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  saxh 
was  the  respect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that  age  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
commanded  it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  do- 
minions :  in  Dauphin^,  Bayard's  native  country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came 
out  in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it^' 

Bonnivet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  into  France ;  and  in 
one  short  campaign  Francis  was  stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in  Italy,  and 
left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles  and  Francis  spread  over 
so  many  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  eniojed  a  profound  tianquiUity,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  Reformation,  wmch  continued  to  make  progress 
daily.  During  Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartburg,  Carlostaoius, 
one  of  his  disciples^  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  possessed  of  less  pru- 
dence and  moderation  than  his  master,  began  to  propagate  wild  and  duigeroos 
opinions,  chiefly  amons  the  lower  people.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations, 
they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the  churches  with  tumul- 
tuary violence,  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the  images  with  which  they 
were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous  proceedings  were  so  repuipant 
to  all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims  that  if  they  had  not  received  a  timely 
check  they  could  hardly  have  failed  of  alienating  from  the  Reformers  a  prince 
no  less  jealous  of  his  own  authority  than  afraid  of  giving  ofience  to  the 
emperor  and  other  patrons  of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  <^  the 
danger,  immediately  quitted  his  retreat,  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  per- 
mission, and  returned  to  Wittemberg.  Happily  for  the  Reformation,  the 
veneration  for  his  person  and  authority  was  stul  so  great  that  his  appearance 
alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  Ix^an  to  seize  nis  pturtv. 
Carlostaoius  and  his  fanatical  followers,  struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes,  sud- 
mitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  they  neard  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not  of  s 
man."    [1522.] 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  had  begun  to  translate  the  Bible  into  tiie 
German  tongue,  an  undertaking  of  no  less  difficulty  thim  importance,  of 
which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified.  He  had 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  ori^nal  languages ;  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and,  tnough  his  com- 
positions in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  was  reckoned  a  great  mast^ 
of  the  purity  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  could  express  himself  with  all  the 
elegance  of  which  it  is  capable.  By  his  own  assiduous  application,  togethff 
with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  several  other  of  his  disciples,  he  finished 

**  Bellefor.  Epistr.,  p.  73.— Mem.  de  Bellay,       Pasquier,  Recbercfaes,  p.  526. 
76.— <Euv.  de  Bruit.,  torn.  vi.  p.  108,  eu.—  **  Sleid.,  Uiat.,  61.— iSeckend.,  196. 
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part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  year  1522 ;  and  the  publication  of  it  proved 
more  fatal  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  that  of  all  his  own  works,  it  was 
read  with  wonderful  avidity  and  attention  by  persons  of  every  rank.  They 
were  astonished  at  discovering  how  contrary  the  precepts  of  the  Author  of 
our  religion  are  to  the  inventions  of  those  priests  who  pretended  to  be  his 
vicegerents ;  and  having  now  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith,  they  thought 
themselves  qualified,  by  applying  it,  to  judge  of  the  established  opinions,  and 
to  pronounce  when  they  were  comformable  to  the  standard  or  when  they  de- 
parted from  it  The  great  advanta£:es  arising  from  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Bible  encouraged  the  advocates  lor  reformation  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  respective  languages. 

About  this  time,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  several  other  free 
dties  in  Qerroany,  of  the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  Reformed  religion, 
and  by  the  authority  of  their  magistrates  abolished  the  mass  and  the  other 
soperstitious  rites  of  popery.**  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenourg,  and  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed  patrons  of 
Luther's  opinions  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them  among  their 
subjects. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection  with  great  concern ;  and 
Adrian's  first  care,  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate  witii  the 
cardinals  concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  He  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  scholastic  theology,  and,  having  been  early  celebrated  on 
that  account,  he  still  retained  such  an  excessive  aidmiration  of  the  science  to 
which  he  was  first  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  success  in  life  that  he 
considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  particularly  Thomas 
Aquinas,  as  little  less  than  blasphemy.  All  the  tenets  of  that  doctor  appeared 
to  nim  so  dear  and  irrefragable  that  he  supposed  every  person  who  called  in 
question  or  contradicted  them  to  be  either  bhnded  by  ignorance  or  to  be  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind.  Of  course,  no  pope  was  ever 
more  bigoted  or  inflexible  with  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  than  Adrian  :  he 
not  only  maintained  them,  as  Leo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or 
because  it  was  dangerous  for  the  Church  to  allow  of  innovations,  but  he 
adhered  to  them  witn  the  zeal  of  a  theologian  and  with  the  tenaciousness  of 
a  disputant.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  manners  being  extremely  simple,  and 
uninfected  with  any  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was 
as  sensible  of  its  corruptions  as  the  Reformers  themselves,  and  viewed  them 
with  no  less  indignation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire  assembled  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  instructions  which  he  rave  Chere- 
»to,  the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed  agreeably  to  these  views. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  condemned  Luther's  opinions  with  more  asperity  and 
rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever  used ;  he  severely  censured  the  princes 
of  Qermany  for  suffering  him  to  spr^d  his  pernicious  tenets  by  their  neglecting 
to  execute  the  edict  of  the  diet  at  Worms,  and  required  them,  if  Luther  did 
not  instantly  retract  his  errors,  to  destroy  nim  with  fire  as  a  gangrened  and 
incurable  member,  in  like  manner  as  Dathan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by 
Moses,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  by  their  ancestors.**  On  the  other  hand,  he,  with  great  candour  and 
m  the  most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court 
to  be  the  source  from  which  had  flow^  most  of  the  evils  that  the  Church  now 
Ua  or  dreaded ;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  towards  reforming 

«•  Seckend,  341.— Chytnel  Gontln.  Krantitt,  303. 
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these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  the 
disorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  dve  him  their  advice 
with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  that  new  heresy  whidi 
had  sprung  up  amone  them.^' 

The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  pope's  pious  and  laadable  in- 
tentions, excused  themselves  for  not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  by  alleging 
that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther's  followers,  as  well  as  the  aversion  to 
the  court  of  IU)rae  amon^  their  other  subjects  on  account  of  its  innumerable 
exactions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  dangerous,  but  impossible. 
They  affirmed  that  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which  did  not  arise  from 
imaginary  infuries,  but  from  impositions  no  less  real  than  intolerable,  as  his 
holiness  would  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  them  which  they  intended  to  lay 
before  him,  called  now  for  some  new  and  efficacious  remedv ;  and.  in  thor 
opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  disease,  or  whicn  afforded  them 
any  hopes  of  seeing  the  Church  restored  to  soundness  and  vigour,  was  a 
general  council  Such  a  council,  therefore,  they  advised  him.  after  obtaining 
the  emperor's  consent,  to  assemble,  without  delay,  in  one  of  tne  great  cities  of 
Qermany,  that  all  who  had  a  ri^ht  to  be  present  might  deliberate  with  freedom 
and  propose  their  opinions  witn  such  boldness  as  the  dangerous  situation  of 
religion  at  this  juncture  required.^ 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
poUtical  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the  proi)Osi- 
tion  of  a  council,  and  easily  foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an  assembly  mi^t 
prove  at  a  time  when  many  openlv  denied  the  papal  authori^  and  the  reverence 
and  submission  yielded  to  it  visiolv  declined  among  all  For  that  reason,  he 
employed  his  utmost  address  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  members  of  the  diet  to 
proce^  themselves  with  greater  severity  against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and 
to  relinquish  their  proposal  concerning  a  general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany. 
They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to  be  more  solicitous  about  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  court  than  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  or  purity  of  the  Church,  re- 
mained inflexible,  and  continued  to  prepare  the  catalo^e  of  their  grievances 
to  be  presented  to  the  pope.^'  The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  uie  bearer 
of  a  remonstrance  so  disagreeable  to  his  court,  left  Nuremberg  abruptly,  with- 
out taking  leave  of  the  diet" 

The  secular  princes  accordingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  although  they  save  no 
opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew  up  the  list  (so 
famous  in  the  German  annals)  of  a  hundred  grievances  whicn  the  empire 
imputed  to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  list  contained 
ffnevances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prepared  under  the  reign  of 
Maximilian.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them :  they  com- 
plained of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutions,  and  indulgences ; 
of  the  expense  arising  from  the  lawsuits  carried  by  appeal  to  Rome ;  of  the 
innumerable  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  commendams,  and  annates ; 
of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which  the  clergy  had  obtained ;  of  the 
arts  by  which  they  broueht  all  secular  causes  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judges ;  of  &e  indecent  and  profligate  lives  which  not  a  few  of 
the  clergy  led ;  and  of  various  other  particulars,  manv  of  which  have  ahready 
been  mentioned  amon^  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  favourable 
reception  or  to  the  qmck  progress  of  Luther's  doctrines.  In  the  end  they  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  holy  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  those  intolerable 
burdens,  they  had  determined  to  endure  them  no  longer,  and  would  employ 


'  Fasclc.  Rer.  expet  ei  fogiend.,  p.  346.  *'  Ib<d..  p.  S49. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  346.  "•  Ibid.,  p.  376. 
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the  power  and  authority  with  which  Qod  had  intrusted  them  in  order  to 
procure  relief.** 

Instead  of  such  seyerities  against  Luther  and  his  followers  as  the  nuncio 
had  recommended,  the  recess  or  edict  of  the  diet  contained  only  a  general 
injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  determinations  of 
the  council  which  was  to  be  assembled,  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  publish 
any  new  opinions  contrair  to  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  together 
with  an  admonition  to  aU  preachers  to  abstain  from  matters  of  controversy  in 
their  discourses  to  the  people,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  plain  and 
instructive  truths  of  religion.**    [1523.] 

The  Reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the  transactions  of  this  diet, 
as  they  afforded  them  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that  gross 
corruptions  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  empire  was  l(Mided 
by  the  clergy  with  insupportable  burdens.  With  reg:isurd  to  the  former,  they 
had  now  the  testimony  of  the  pope  himself,  that  their  invectives  and  accusa- 
tions were  not  malicious  or  ill  founded.  As  to  the  latter,  the  representatives 
of  the  Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions 
were  far  from  being  the  most  numerous  or  powerful,  had  pointed  out  as  the 
chief  grievances  of  the  empire  those  very  practices  of  the  Romish  Church 
against  which  Luther  and  his  disciples  were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accord- 
ingly, in  all  their  controversial  writings  after  tius  period,  they  often  appealed 
to  Adrian's  declaration,  and  to  the  nundred  grievances,  in  confirmation  of 
whatever  they  advanced  concerning  the  dissomte  manners,  or  insatiable  ambi- 
tion and  rapaciousness,  of  the  papal  court      \\ 

At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  {ka  a  proof  of  the  most  childish 
simplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  aimdst  the  artifices  and  corrupt 
tions  of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  iud^of  actions  not  by  what  was 
just,  but  by  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  aNx>ntiff  who,  departing  from 
the  wise  maxims  of  his  predeces8or&  acknowledgeoNdisorders  which  he  ought 
to  have  concealed,  and,  forgetting  his  own  dignity,  asked  advice  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  such  an  exces^of  impolitic  sincerity, 
they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  reclaiming  the  enenu^  of  the  Church,  he 
would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  and,  instead  of  e^nguishinfi;  heresy, 
would  weaken  the  foundations  of  the  papal  power,  or  stopvthe  chief  sources 
from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the  Church.**  For  this  reasdiL  the  cardinals, 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  papal  courL  industriously- 
opposed  all  his  schemes  of  reformation,  and,  by  throwing  objectn^s  and  difh- 
culties  in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  retard  or  to  defeat  the  executito  of  them. 
Adrian,  amazed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  dis- 
gusted, on  the  other,  with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italikps,  and 
nndii^  himself  unable  to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other,  often  latpented 
his  own  situation,  and  often  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  W  his 
life  when  he  was  only  dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station, 
in  which  little  was  expected  from  him  and  there  was  nothing  to  mistrate  his 
good  intentions.*^ 

Clement  VIL,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  in  the  arts  of  govern^ 
ment  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life  or  uprightness  of  intention. 
He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which  all  popes  naturally  bear  to 
a  council,  but,  having  gained  his  own  election  by  means  very  imcanonical,  he 
was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a  scrutiny  which  it  could 

"  Fudc.  Ber.  ezpet.  et  faglend.,  p.  364.  Uyic,  Hist..  68. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  348.  ••  Jovll  Vlt.  Adr.,  p.  118. 

"  F.  Paul,  Hiat  of  Counc.,  p.  28.— Pal- 
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not  stand.  He  determined,  therefore,  by  every  possible  means  to  elade  tbe 
demands  of  the  Qermaos,  both  with  respect  to  the  calling  of  a  council,  and 
reforming  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  which  the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  his 
predecessor  had  brought  upon  him.  For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  Car- 
dinal Camp^gio,  an  artful  man,  often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with 
negotiations  of  importance,  as  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  assembled 
again  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeggio,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  bad  passed  in  the  last  meet- 
ing, exnorted  the  diet,  in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  with 
vigour,  as  the  only  enectual  means  of  supi>res8in^  Luther's  doctrines.  The 
diet,  in  return,  desired  to  know  the  pope's  intentions  concerning  the  council 
and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances.  The  former  the  nuncio  endeavoured 
to  elude  by  general  and  unmeaning  declarations  of  the  pope's  resolution  to 
pursue  such  measures  as  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  Church.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  as  Adrian  was  dead  oefore  the  catalogue  of  grievances 
reached  Rome,  and,  of  consequence,  it  had  not  been  regularly  laid  before  the 
present  pope,  Campeggio  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  decline 
making  any  definitive  answer  to  them  in  Clement's  name ;  thoui^  at  the  same 
time,  he  observed  that  their  catalo^e  of  grievances  containedmany  particu- 
lars extremely  indecent  and  undutiful,  and  that  the  publishing  it  by  their  own 
authority  was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  In  the  end^  he  renewed 
his  demand  of  their  proceeains  with  vigour  against  Luther  and  his  acUierents. 
But  though  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  very 
solicitous  to  gain  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  the  nuncio,  with  many  professions 
of  his  masters  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  see,  the  receis  of 
the  diet  was  conceived  in  terms  of  almost  the  same  import  with  the  former, 
without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against  Luther  and  his  pajrty." 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campeggio,  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  tbe 
people,  published  certain  articles  for  the  amendment  of  some  disorders  and 
abuses  which  prevailed  amon^  the  inferior  clergy ;  but  this  partial  r^orma- 
tion,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans  and  of  the 
demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfoction,  and  produced  little  eflfect  Hic 
nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches ;  the  Germans 
aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and,  by  striking  at  the  root,  wished  to  exterminate  tbe 
«viL»« 

■*  Seckead..  2S«.— Sleid.,  Hist.,  te.  •■  Seckend.,  292. 
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\Tewi  of  the  Italian  States  respecting  Charles  and  Francis— Charles  Invades  France  without 
Snccess— Francis  invades  the  Milanese— He  besieges  Paviar-Neuirality  of  the  Pope— 
Francis  attacks  Naples— Movements  of  the  Imperial  Oenerals— Battle  of  Pavia— Francis 
taken  Prisoner-^Schemes  of  the  Emperor— Prudence  of  Louise  the  Regent— Conduct  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  the  Italian  Powers— The  Emperor's  rigorous  Terms  to  Francis— Francis 
carried  to  Spain— Henry  makes  a  Treaty  with  the  Regent  Louise— Intrigues  of  Morone  in 
Milan — He  Is  betrayed  by  Pescara — Treatment  of  Francis — Bourbon  made  General  and 
Duke  of  Milan— Treaty  of  Madrid— Liberation  of  Francis— Charles  marries  Isabella  of 
Portugal— Affairs  in  Qermany—Insurrections— Conduct  of  Luther— Prussia  wrested  from 
the  Teutonic  Knights — Measures  of  Francis  upon  reaching  bis  Kingdom — A  League  against 
the  Emperor — Preparations  for  War — ^Tbe  Colonnas  Masters  of  Rome — The  Pope  detached 
fh>m  the  Holv  League— Position  of  the  Emperor— Bourbon  marches  towards  the  Pope's 
Terrttorle»— Negotiations— Assault  of  Rome— Bourbon  slain— The  City  taken  and  plun- 
dered—The Pope  a  Prisoner— Hypocrisy  of  the  Emperor— Solyman  invades.  Hungary — 
Ferdinand,  Arcnduke  of  Austria,  becomes  King  of  Hungary- Progress  of  the  Reformation. 

Thi  expulsion  of  the  French  both  out  of  the  Milanese  and  the  republic  of 
Qenoa  was  considered  by  the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war  oetween 
Charies  and  Frands  :  and  as  they  began  immediately  to  be  apprehensive  of 
the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no  power  remaining  in  Italy  capaole  either  to 
control  or  oppose  him,  they  longed  ardently  for  the  re-estabHshment  of  peace. 
Having  procured  the  restoration  of  Sforza  to  his  paternal  dominions,  which 
had  been  their  chief  motive  for  entering  into  confederacy  with  Charles,  they 
plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  contribute  no  longer  towards  increasing 
the  emperor's  superiority  over  his  rival,  which  was  alrc»idy  become  the  object 
of  their  jealousy.  The  pope  especially,  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his 
sospidons  of  Charles's  designs,  endeavoured  by  bis  remonstrances  to  inspire 
him  with  moderation  and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  urged  on  by  his  own  ambition, 
no  less  than  by  Bourbon's  desire  of  revenfi;e,  contemned  Clement's  admonitions, 
and  declared  liis  resolution  of  ordering  nis  armv  to  pass  the  Alps  and  to  in- 
vade Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  dominions  where,  as  he  least  dreaded  an 
attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it.  His  most  experienced  ministers 
dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  such  an  enterprise  with  a  feeble  army  and  an 
exhausted  treasury ;  but  he  rehed  so  much  on  having  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  on  the  hopes  which  Bourbon,  with  the  confidence 
and  creduTity  natmid  to  exiles,  entertamed  of  being  joined  by  a  numerous  body 
of  his  parti^u^  as  soon  as  Uie  imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  that  he 
persisted  obstinately  in  the  measure.  Henry  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the  first 
month,  and  had  it  in  Ms  choice  either  to  continue  the  payment  of  that  sum 
monthly^  or  to  invade  Picardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of 
*ctuig  with  vigour.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time 
JJth  {L  considerable  body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enterprises  proved  successful, 
u^  agreed  that  Bourbon,  besides  the  territorieB  which  he  had  lost,  should  be 
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put  in  possession  of  Provence,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  should  do  homage  to 
Henry,  as  the  lawful  king  of  France,  for  his  new  dominions.  Of  all  the  parts  of 
this  extensive  hut  extravagant  project  the  invasion  of  Provence  was  the  only 
one  which  was  executed.  For  although  Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy, 
altogether  unexpected  after  the  part  which  he  had  acted,  positively  refused  to 
acknowledge  Henry's  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved  him 
from  any  obligation  to  promote  the  enterprise,  Charles's  eagerness  to  carnr  his 
own  plan  into  execution  did  not  in  any  degree  abate.  Tne  army  which  he 
employed  for  that  purpose  amounted  only  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  ^e 
command  of  which  was  given  to  the  marquis  de  Pescaia,  with  instructions  to 
pay  the  greatest  deference  to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operations.  Pescara 
passed  the  AJps  without  opposition,  and,  entering  Provence,  laid  siege  to 
Marseilles.  Bourbon  had  advised  nim  rather  to  march  towards  Lyons,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  and  where  of 
course  his  influence  was  most  extensive  ;  but  the  emperor  was  so  desirous  to 
^t  possession  of  a  port  which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  eas^  entrance 
into  France  that  by  his  authority  he  overriiled  the  constable's  opinion,  and 
directed  Pescara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief  object^ 

Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent,  ttus  attempt,  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it.  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsist  their  annj ;  be 
razed  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  into  it 
a  numerous  garrison,  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced  officers. 
To  these,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  the  Spanish 
yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  dan^r,  joined  themselves ;  by  their  united 
courage  and  industry,  all  the  efforts  of  Pescara's  military  skill  and  of  Bourbco's 
activity  and  revenge  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis,  meanwhile,  had  leisure 
to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  and  no  sooner  b^^ 
to  advance  towards  Marseilles  than  the  imperial  troops,  exhausted  by  the 
fatigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty  aa,^  weakened  by  diseases,  and 
almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired  with  preapitation  towards  Italy.* 

If,  during  these  operations  of  the  army  in  Provence,  either  Charles  or 
Henrv  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  had  projected,  that 
kingdom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor  found  that  the  extent  of  his 
revenues  was  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his  schemes  or  the  ardour 
of  his  ambition,  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with  modi 
reluctance,  to  circumscribe  his  plan  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexecuted. 
Henry,  disgusted  at  Bourbon's  refusing  to  recognize  ms  right  to  the  crown  of 
France,  aliu*med  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  soHcitations  of  the 
French  king  had  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  borders  of  England,  and  no 
longer  incited  by  nis  minister,  who  was  become  extremely  cool  with  regard  to 
all  the  emperors  interests,  took  no  measures  to  support  an  enterprise  oi 
which,  as  of  all  new  undertakings,  he  had  been  at  first  excessively  fond.' 

If  tne  king  of  France  had  been  satisfied  with  having  delivered  his  subjects 
from  this  formidable  invasion,  if  he  had  thought  it  enou^  to  show  all  £urq)e 
the  faciUty  with  which  the  internal  strength  of  his  dommions  enabled  him  to 
resist  the  mvasions  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  by  the  abilitieB 
and  powerful  efforts  of  a  rebellious  subject,  the  campaign^  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  from  ending  ingloriously.    Jm 

'  Oaic,  lib.  XT.  273,  etc.— Mem.  de  Bellaj,       V..  p  93. 
p.  80.  *  Fiddet'8  Life  of  Wolaej,  Append.  No.  7^ 

■  Goic.,  lib.  XT.  277.— UUoa,  Viu  di  Cwio       71. 12. 
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Francis,  animated  with  courage  more  becoming  a  soldier  than  a  general, 
pushed  on  by  ambition,  enterprising  rather  than  considerate,  and  too  apt  to 
06  elated  with  success,  was  fond  of  every  undertaking  that  seemed  bold  and 
adventurous.  Such  an  undertaking  the  situation  of  his  afiairs  at  that 
juncture  naturally  presented  to  his  view.  He  had  under  his  command  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  best-appointed  annies  France  had  ever  brought  into 
the  field,  which  he  could  not  tnmk  of  disbanding  without  having  employed  it 
in  any  active  service.  The  imperial  troops  had  been  obliged  to  retire,  almost 
ruined  by  hard  duty,  and  disneartened  with  ill  success ;  the  Milanese  had 
been  left  altogether  without  defence ;  it  was  not  impossible  to  reach  that 
country  before  Pescara,  with  his  shattered  forces,  could  arrive  there ;  or,  if 
fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make 
head  a^nst  his  fresh  and  niunerous  troops,  and  Milan  would  now,  as  in 
former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  to  a  bold  invader.  These  con- 
siderations, whicn  were  not  destitute  of  plausibihty,  appeared  to  his  sanguine 
temper  to  be  of  the  utmost  weight.  In  vain  did  his  wisest  ministers  and 
generals  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  taking  the  field  at  a  season  so  far 
advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  to  whose 
caprices  ne  would  be  subject  m  all  his  operations  and  on  whose  ndelity  his 
safety  must  absolutely  depend.  In  vain  did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by 
hasty  ioumeys  towards  Provence,  that  she  might  exert  all  her  authority  in 
dissuading  her  son  from  such  a  rash  enterprise.  Francis  disregarded  the 
remonstrances  of  his  subjects ;  and,  that  he  might  save  himself  the  pain  of  an 
interview  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels  he  had  determined  to  reject,  he 
begin  his  march  before  her  arrival,  appointing  her,  however,  by  way  of 
atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  recent  of  the  Kingdom  during  his  absence. 
Bonnivet,  bj  his  persuasions,  oonMbuted  not  a  litue  to  confirm  Francis  in 
this  resolution.  That  favourite,  who  strongly  resembled  his  master  in  all  the 
defective  parts  of  his  character,  was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuosity,  warmly 
to  aj^rove  of  such  an  enterprise ;  and  being  prompted  besides  by  his  im- 
patience to  visit  a  Milanese  uAj,  of  whom  he  nad  been  deeply  enamoured 
during  his  late  expedition,  he  is  said,  by  his  flattering  descriptions  of  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  have  inspired  Francis,  who  was  extremely 
susceptible  of  such  passions,  with  an  eoual  desire  of  seeing  her.* 

The  French  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis;  and,  as  their  success 
depended  on  despatch,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Pescanu 
who  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  lonjger  and  more  difiicult  route  by  Monaco  ana 
Final,  was  soon  informed  of  their  intention,  and,  being  sensible  that  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese  marched  with  such 
n^ndity  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French  army  arrived 
at  Vercelli  Frands,  instructed  by  Bonnivet^s  error  in  the  former  campaign, 
advanced  directly  towards  Milan,  where  the  unexpected  approach  of  an 
enemy  so  powerful  occasioned  such  consternation  ana  disorder  that  although 
Pescara  entered  the  dty  with  some  of  his  best  troops,  he  found  that  the  defence 
of  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  probability  of  success,  and,  havinc; 
thrown  a  garrison  into  the  citadel,  retired  through  one  gate,  while  the  French 
ifere  admitted  at  another.* 

These  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  disconcerted  all  the  schemes 
of  defence  which  the  imperialists  had  formed.  Never,  indeed,  did  generals 
attempt  to  oppose  a  formidable  invasion  luider  such  circumstances  ot  disad- 
^ntage.  Though  Charles  possessed  dominions  more  extensive  than  any  other 
prince  in  Europe,  and  had  at  this  time  no  other  army  but  that  which  was 
*  (Em.  de  Brtnt,  torn.  rl.  253.  *  M6m.  de  Bellay,  p.  8l.~Galc,  lib.  xv.  278. 
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employed  in  Lombard^,  which  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  his 
prerogative  in  all  his  different  states  was  so  limited,  and  his  subjects,  without 
whose  consent  he  could  raise  no  taxes,  discovered  such  unwillingness  to  burden 
themselves  with  new  or  extraordinary  impositions,  that  even  this  small  body 
of  troopfi  was  in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of  provisions,  and  of  clothing.  In 
such  a  situation,  it  required  all  the  wisdom  of  Lannoy,  the  intrepidity  of  Pescara, 
and  the  implacable  resentment  of  Bourbon  to  preserve  them  from  smldn^  under 
despair,  and  to  inspire  them  with  resolution  to  attempt,  or  sagacity  to  discover, 
what  was  essential  to  their  safety.  To  the  efforts  of  their  genius  and  the 
activity  of  their  zeal  the  emperor  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
his  Italian  dominions  than  to  his  own  power.  Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the 
revenues  of  Naples,  procured  some  money,  which  was  immediately  apphed 
towards  providing  the  amiv  with  whatever  was  most  necessary.*  Pescara,  who 
was  beloved  and  almost  aaored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show 
the  world,  by  their  engaging  to  serve  the  emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigencr 
without  making  any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  animated  with 
sentiments  of  honour  very  different  from  those  of  mercenary  soldiers ;  to  which 
proposition  that  gallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  generosity,  gave 
their  consent.'  Sourbon,  having  raised  a  considerable  sum  ov  pawning  his 
ewels,  set  out  for  Germany,  where  his  influence  was  great,  that  by  his  presence 
le  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for  the  imperial  service.* 

Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  to  derive 
advantage  from  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pescara  had  resolved 
to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  ne,  in  compliance  with  the  omnion 
of  Bonnivet^  though  contrarr  to  that  of  his  other  generals,  laid  siege  to  Pavia 
on  the  Tessmo,— a  town,  indeed,  of  great  importance,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile  country  lying  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  But  the  fortifications  of  the  place  were  strong ;  it  was  dangerous  to 
undertake  a  difficult  siege  at  so  late  a  season ;  and  Uie  imperial  generals, 
sensible  of  its  consequence,  had  thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  ol 
six  thousand  veterans  under  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  of  great  experience,  of  a  patient  but  enterprising  courage,  fertile  in 
resources,  ambitious  of  distinguishing  himself  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  from  his  having  been  long  accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  oammand, 
of  suffering  or  performing  anything  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  obstinacy  equal  to  the  rashness  with  which 
he  had  undertaken  it.  Dimng  three  months,  everything  known  to  the  engi- 
neers of  that  affe,  or  that  could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  was 
attempted  in  order  to  reduce  the  place ;  while  Lannoy  and  Pescara,  unable  to 
obstruct  his  operations,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  sucn  an  ignominious  state  of 
inaction  that  a  pasquinade  was  published  at  Rome,  offering  a  reward  to  any 
person  who  could  find  the  imperial  army,  lost  in  the  month  of  October  in  the 
mountains  between  France  and  Lombardy,  and  which  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  that  time.* 

Leyva,  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  under  which  his  countrymen 
laboured,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  facing  in  the  field  such  a  powerful  army 
as  formed  the  siege  of  Pavia,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  his  own 
vigilance  and  valour.  The  efforts  of  both  were  extraordinary,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  pUice  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was  intrusted. 

•  Gnlc,  lib.  XV.  280.  por  Vera  y  Zofilga,  p.  3«. 
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He  interrapted  the  approaches  of  the  French  by  frequent  and  furious  sallies. 
Behind  the  breaches  made  by  their  artillery  he  erected  new  works,  which 
appeared  to  be  scarceljr  inferior  in  strength  to  the  original  fortifications.  He 
repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  assaults,  and,  by  his  own  example,  brought 
not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants,  to  bear  the  most  severe  fatigues 
and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers  without  murmuring.  The  riffour  of  the 
season  conspired  with  nis  endeavours  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  French. 
Francis  attempting  to  become  master  of  the  town  by  diverting  the  course  of 
the  Tessino,  wnich  is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the 
river  destroyed  in  one  day  the  labour  of  nuuiy  weeks,  and  swept  away  all 
the  mounds  which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil  as  well  as  at  great 
exnense." 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  glory  which  ov 
Leyva  acquired  by  his  gallant  defence,  it  was  not  dnnhte^  \iiit  thkt  tha  town  * 
would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.    The  popne,  who  already  considered  the  ^ 

French  arms  as  superior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  disengage  himself  from 
his  connections  wiui  the  emperor,  of  whose  designs  he  was  extremeljr  jealous, 
and  to  enter  into  terms  of  friendship  with  Frands.  As  Clement's  timid  ana 
cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapaole  of  following  the  bold  plan  which  Leo 
had  formed,  of  delivering  Ital^  from  the  yoke  of  both  the  rivals,  he  returned 
to  the  more  obvious  and  i>racticable  scheme  of  employing  the  power  of  the  one 
to  balance  and  to  restrain  that  of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  he  did  not 
dissemble  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he 
hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neighbour  would  be  some  check  upon  the 
emperor's  ambition,  which  no  power  in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control  He 
laboured  hard  to  bring  about  a  peace  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  new  conquests ;  and  as  Charles,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  schemes,  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with 
hitter  exclamations  a^iinst  the  pope,  by  whose  persuasions,  while  Cardinal  de^ 
Medid.  he  had  been  induced  to  mvaae  the  Milanese,  Clement  immediately 
concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the 
repubhc  of  Florence  was  included." 

Francis,  having  by  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  aUies,  and  at  the  same  time  having  secured  a  passa^  for  his  own 
teoops  through  their  territories,  formed  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  hopmg  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which  was  left  altogether 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige  the 
viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese.  For  this 
purpose  he  order^  six  thousand  men  to  march  under  the  command  of  John 
Btuart,  duke  of  Albany.  But  Pescara,  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 
diversion  would  depend  entirely  upon  we  operations  of  the  armies  in  the 
Milanese,  persuaded  Lannoy  to  disregard  Albany's  motions  '*  and  to  bend  his 
whole  force  against  the  king  himself ;  so  that  Frands  not  only  weakened  his 
army  very  unseasonably  by  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred  the  reproach 
of  enga^^  too  rashly  m  chimeri(»l  and  extravagimt  projects. 

By  this  time  the  garrison  of  Pa  via  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  their  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  began  to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly  com- 
posed, having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months,"  threatened  to  deliver  the 
town  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  mutiny  by 
all  Leyva's  address  and  authority.     The  imperial  generals,  who  were  no 

*•  Gnic,  lib.  XT.  280.— Ullw^  Vlto  di  Carlo  "  IWd.,  285. 
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strangers  to  his  situation,  saw  the  necessity  of  marching  without  loss  of  time 
to  his  relief.  This  thej  had  now  in  their  power :  twelve  thousand  Germans, 
whom  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourbon  taueht  to  move  with  unusual  rapidity, 
had  entered  Lombardy  under  his  commana,  and  rendered  the  imperial  army 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the 
body  under  Albanv,  as  well  as  by  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  and  the  rigour  of 
the  season.  But  the  more  their  troops  increased  in  number,  the  more  sensib^ 
did  the  imperialists  feel  the  distress  arisine  from  want  of  money.  Far  from 
having  funds  for  paying  a  powerful  army,  tney  had  scarcely  what  was  sufficient 
for  defra^^ng  the  charges  of  conducting  their  artillery  and  of  carrying  their 
ammunition  and  provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  generals,  however,  supplied 
every  defect.  By  their  own  example,  as  well  as  by  magnificent  promises  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the  troops  of  all  the  diflerent 
nations  which  composed  their  army  to  take  the  field  without  pay ;  they  engaged 
to  lead  them  directly  towards  the  enemy,  and  flattered  them  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  victory,  which  would  at  once  enrich  them  with  such  tojb\  spoils 
as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services.  The  soldiers,  sensible  that 
by  quitting  the  army  they  would  forfeit  the  great  arrears  due  to  them,  and 
eager  to  get  possession  of  the  promised  treasures,  demanded  a  battle  with  all 
the  impjatience  of  adventurers  who  fight  only  for  plunder." 

The  imperial  ^nerals,  without  sunering  the  ardour  of  their  tarocns  to  coc^ 
advanced  immediately  towards  the  French  camp.  On  the  first  intelligence  ca 
their  approach,  Francis  called  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  what  course  he 
ought  to  take.  AH  his  ofiicers  of  greatest  experience  were  unanimous  in 
advising  him  to  retire,  and  to  decline  a  battle  with  an  enemy  who  courted  it 
from  despair.  The  imperialists,  they  observed,  would  either  be  obli^  in  a 
few  weeks  to  disband  an  army  which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  which  they 
kept  together  only  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  non- 
performance of  the  promises  to  which  tney  had  trusted,  would  rise  in  some 
furious  mutiny,  which  would  allow  their  generals  to  think  of  nothing  but  their 
own  safety ;  that,  meanwhile,  he  might  encamp  in  some  strong  post,  and, 
waiting  in  safety  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  France  and  Switzerland, 
might,  before  the  end  of  spring,  take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese  without 
danger  or  bloodshed.  But  in  opposition  to  them.  Bonnivet,  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  i^ve  counsels  fatal  to  France  during  the  wnole  campaign,  represented 
the  ignommy  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  sovereign  if  he  should  aoandon  a 
si^e  which  he  had  prosecuted  so  long,  or  turn  his  back  before  an  enemy  to 
whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  fighting: 
the  imperialists,  rattier  than  relinquish  an  undertaking  on  the  success  cf 
which  the  kind's  future  fame  depended.  Unfortunately,  Francis's  notions  cf 
honour  were  aelicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on  what  was  romantic. 
Having  often  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  attempt^  be 
thought  himself  bound  not  to  depart  from  that  resolution,  and.  rather  than 
expose  himself  to  the  slightest  imputation,  he  chose  to  forego  all  the  advan- 
tages which  were  the  certain  consequences  of  a  retreat,  and  determined  to 
wait  for  the  imperialists  before  the  walls  of  Pavia.** 

The  imperial  generals  found  the  French  so  strongly  intrenched  tiiat,  not- 
withstanding  the  powerful  motives  which  urged  them  on,  they  hesitated  long 
before  they  ventured  to  attack  them;  but  at  last  the  necessities  of  the 
besieged,  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  soldiers,  obliged  them  to  put  every- 
thing to  hazard    Never  did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardour,  or  with  a 

"  Ei7d    Penteanl  Hist    Cisalpina,    ap.  '*  OniOn  lib.  zv.  291. 
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higher  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  which  they  were  going  to  fight ; 
never  were  troops  more  strongly  animated  with  emulation,  national  antipathy, 
mutual  resentment  and  all  the  passions  which  inspire  obstinate  bravery.  On 
the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young  monarch,  seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and 
followed  by  subjects  to  whose  natural  mipetuosity  mdignation  at  the  opposi- 
tion which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and 
honour.  On  tne  other  side,  troops  more  completely  discinlined,  and  conducted 
by  generals  of  greater  abilities,  fought  from  necessity,  with  courage  heightened 
bv  despair.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efi'orts 
of  the  French  valour,  and  their  firmest  battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France, 
unmindful  of  the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory, 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Leyva,  with  his  garrison,  salliea 
out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  with 
Buch  fuiy  as  threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry 
with  the  imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently  intermingled  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Spanish  foot,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use, 
broke  this  formidable  body,  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack,  against  which 
they  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal ;  and  resistance 
ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  person,  who  fought 
now  not  for  £ame  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wounded  in  several 
nlaces.  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was  kiUra  under  him,  Francis 
oefoMied  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage.  Many  of  his  bravest  ofiicers, 
gathering  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of 
their  own,  fell  at  his  feet  Among  these  was  Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this 
great  calamity,  who  alone  died  unlamented.  The  king,  exhausted  with 
nitigue.  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resistance,  was  left  almost  alone, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank  and  enraged 
at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a  French  gentleman 
who  had  entered  together  with  Bourbon  into  the  emperor's  servic^  and, 
placing  himself  hj  Uie  side  of  the  monarch  against  whom  he  had  rebelled, 
assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers^  at  the  same  time 
beseeching  him  to  surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent 
as  the  danger  was  which  now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation 
the  thoughts  of  an  action  which  would  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph 
to  his  traitorous  subject,  and,  calling  for  Lannoy.  who  happened  likewise  to  oe 
near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him  ;  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king[s 
hand,  received  with  profound  respect,  and,  taking  his  own  sword  from  his 
side,  presented  it  to  mm,  saying  *^  that  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch 
to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's  subjects."** 
[February  24, 1625.] 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  France  had  ever 
seen.  Among  these  were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction,  who  chose 
rather  to  pensh  than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Kot  a  few  were 
taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Henry  d'Albret,  the  unfor- 
tunate king  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  the  rear-guard  made  its  escape, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on ;  the  feeb&  garrison  of  Milan,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired,  without  being  pursued,  by  another  road ; 
and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle  not  a  Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 
Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  honour 


>  Oaic.,  UK  XV.  293.— ^uy.  de  Brant.,  yl.       Rnscelll,  Lettere  de'  PrindpU  it.  p.  70.- 
.— M^m.    de    BelUj,   p.   M).~SftDdoval,       ""      —— -    •    ~ 
HlaL.  i.  ess,  etc.— P.  Mart.  Ep.,  806,  810.— 
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due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid 
that  his  own  troops  might  seize  his  person  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these 
dan^rs,  he  conducted  Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  strong  castle  of 
Pizzichitone,  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand 
Alarcon,  general  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  an  officer  of  great  bravery  and  of 
strict  honour,  but  remarkable  for  that  severe  and  scrupulous  vigilance  wluch 
such  a  trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  dispositions  hj  his  own, 
was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles  should  be  mformed  of  his  situation,  fondlv 
hoping  that  from  his  generosity  or  sympathy  he  should  obtain  speedy  rdid. 
The  imperial  generals  were  no  less  impatient  to  give  their  sovereign  an  early 
account  of  the  decisive  victory  which  they  had  gained,  and  to  receive  his 
instructions  with  regard  to  their  future  conduct.  As  the  most  certain  and 
expeditious  method  of  conveying  intelligence  to  Spam,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  was  by  land,  Francis  gave  the  Commendador  Pennalosa,  who  was  charged 
with  Lannoy's  de^tches,  a  passport  to  travel  through  France. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  si^al  and  unexpected  success  that  had 
crowned  his  arms  with  a  moderation  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would  have 
done  him  more  honour  than  the  greatest  victory.  Without  uttering  one  word 
expressive  of  exultation  or  of  intemperate  joy,  ne  retired  immediatdy  into  his 
chapel,  and,  having  spent  an  hour  in  offering  up  his  thanksgivings  to  Heaven, 
returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  which  by  that  time  was  mled  with  grandees 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembled  in  order  to  con£pratulate  him.  He  accepted 
of  their  compUments  with  a  modest  deportment ;  ne  lamented  the  misfortune 
of  the  captive  kins^,  as  a  striking  example  of  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune  to  which 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  are  subject ;  he  forbade  any  public  rejoicings,  as 
indecent  in  a  war  carried  on  among  Christians,  reserving  them  until  he  should 
obtain  a  victory  equally  illustrious  over  the  infidels;  and  seemed  to  t^Uto 
pleasure  in  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained  only  as  it  would  prove  the 
occasion  of  restoring  peace  to  Christendom." 

Charles,  however,  nad  abready  begun  to  form  schemes  in  his  own  mind  whidi 
little  suited  such  external  appearances.  Ambition,  not  generositv,  was  tibe 
ruling  passion  in  his  mind ;  and  the  victory  of  Pavia  opened  mm  new  and 
unbounded  prospects  of  gratifying  it  as  allured  him  with  irresistible  force ;  but, 
it  being  no  easy  matter  to  execute  ttie  vast  designs  which  he  meditated,  he 
thought  it  necessary,  while  proper  measures  were  taken  for  that  purpose,  to 
affect  the  greatest  moderation,  hoping  under  that  veil  to  conceal  his  real  int^i> 
tions  from  the  other  princes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  France  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  king  himself  had 
early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout  at  Pavia,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
delivered  by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these  words:  '* Madam, all  is 
lost,  except  our  honour."  The  officers  who  made  their  escape,  when  thev 
arrived  from  Italy,  brought  such  a  melancholy  detail  of  particulars  as  made  aU 
ranks  of  men  sensibly  feel  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  calamity.  France, 
without  its  sovereign,  without  money  in  her  treasury,  wilJiout  an  army,  with- 
out generals  to  command  it,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  and 
active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  But  on  that 
occasion  the  great  abilities  of  Louise  the  regent  saved  the  kingdom  which  the 
violence  of  her  passions  had  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 
Instead  of  giving  herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman 
"  SuidovAl,  Hist.,  L  11.— UlkM,  Vito  dl  Carlo  Y.,  p.  110. 
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60  remarkable  for  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  discovered  all  the  foresight  and 
exerted  all  the  activity  of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles 
at  Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  her  example,  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with 
such  zeal  in  defence  of  their  country  as  its  present  situation  required.  She 
collected  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  served  in  Italy,  ransomed  the 
prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  She 
levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and  raised  sums 
suflScient  for  defraying  these  extraordinary  expenses.  Her  chief  care,  how- 
ever, was  to  appease  tne  resentment  or  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
England ;  and  irom  that  quarter  the  first  ray  of  comfort  broke  in  upon  the 
French. 

Though  Henry,  in  entering  into  alliances  with  Charles  or  Francis,  seldom 
followed  any  regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chiefly  by 
the  caprice  of  temporary  passions,  such  occurrences  often  happened  as  recalled 
his  attention  towards  tnat  equal  balance  of  power  which  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  between  the  two  contending  potentates,  the  preservation  of  which  he 
always  boasted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  had  expected  that  his  union  with 
the  emperor  might  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  some  part  of  those 
territories  in  France  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  for  the  sake  of 
such  an  acquisition  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  his  assistance  towards  raising 
Charles  to  a  considerable  pre-eminence  above  Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt, 
however,  of  any  event  so  decisive  and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Pavia,  which 
seemed  not  only  to  have  broken,  but  to  have  annihilated^  the  power  of  one  of 
the  rivals ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which 
this  would  occasion  in  the  political  system  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting 
apprehensions.  He  saw  all  Europe  m  danger  of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious 
pnnce,  to  whose  power  there  now  remained  no  counterpoise ;  and.  though  he 
himself  might  at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  snare  in  the 
spoils  of  the  captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern  tnat  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  making  the  partition,  as  well  as  his  security  for  keeping  possession 
of  what  should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolutely  depend  upon  tne  will  of  a 
confederate,  to  whose  forces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible 
that  if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  considerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  would  be 
much  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kings ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  proper  balance  on  the  Continent,  to  which  England 
owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  lost  Concern  for  the 
situation  of  the  unhappy  monarch  co-operated  with  tnese  poHtical  considera- 
tions ;  his  gallant  behiEiviour  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  had  excited  a  high  degree 
of  admiration,  which  never  fails  of  augmenting  sympathy ;  and  Henry,  natur- 
afly  susceptible  of  generous  sentiments,  was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  deliverer 
of  a  vanquished  enemy  from  a  state  of  captivity.  The  passions  of  the  English 
minister  seconded  the  inclinations  of  the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  for- 
^tten  the  (Usappointment  of  his  hopes  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  he 
imputed  diiefly  to  the  emperor,  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking 
reven^  ;  and  Louise  courting  the  friendship  of  England  with  such  flattering 
submissions  as  were  no  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Henry 
cjve  her  secret  assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing 
France  in  its  present  helpless  state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  dismember  the  kingdom,  even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's 
Uberty." 

Bat,  as  Henry's  connections  with  the  emperor  made  it  necessary  to  act  in 
'■  Mem.  de  BeUay.  M.— Guic,  Ub.  ztL  318.— Herbert 
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such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances,  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to  be  made 
in  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  imperial  arms ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  ruining  the  French  monarchy,  be 
sent  ambassadors  to  Madrid  to  congratulate  with  Charles  upon  his  victory,  to 
put  him  in  mind  that  he*  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  was 
entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it,  and  to  reauire  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  their  confederacy,  he  would  invade  Guienne  with  a  ^werful  army, 
in  order  to  give  him  possession  of  that  province.  At  the  same  time,  he  ofTered 
to  send  the  princess  Mary  into  Spain  or  the  Low  Countries,  that  she  might  be 
educated  under  the  emperor's  direction  until  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage 
agreed  on  between  them ;  and  in  return  for  that  mark  of  his  confidence  Ee 
insisted  that  Francis  should  be  delivered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Bruges  whereby  each  of  the  contracting  parties  was  bound  to 
surrender  all  usurpers  to  him  whose  rights  they  had  invaded.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  Heru'y  could  expect  that  the  emperor  would  listen  to  these  extmva- 
fint  demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  mterest  nor  in  his  power  to  grant 
hey  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  with  no  other  intention  than  to 
furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  into  such  engagements  with 
France  as  the  juncture  required.** 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that  the  victory  at  Pavia  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  alarm  and  terror.  That  balance  of  power  on  which  they 
relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant  object  of  all  their 
negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  destroyed  in  a  moment  They 
were  exx>osedj  by  their  situation,  to  feel  the  first  effects  of  that  uncontrolled 
authority  which  Charles  had  acquired.  They  observed  many  symptoms  of  a 
boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  and  were  sensible  tnat,  as  emperor, 
or  kin^  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  form  dan^rous  pretensions  upon  each 
of  their  territories,  but  might  invade  them  with  great  advantage.  They 
deliberated,  therefore,  with  much  solicitude  concerning  the  means  of  raising 
such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his  progress ;  '*  but  their  consultations,  con- 
ducted with  little  union  and  executed  with  less  vigour,  had  no  effect  Cle- 
ment, instead  of  pursuing  the  measures  which  he  haa  concerted  with  the 
Venetians  for  securing  the  Hberty  of  Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy^s 
threats,  or  overcome  by  his  promises,  that  ne  entered  into  a  separate  treaty, 
binding  himself  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for 
certain  emoluments  which  he  was  to  receive  from  him.  The  money  was  in- 
stantly paid ;  but  Charles  afterwards  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the 
pope  remained  exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to  ridicule :  to  the  former, 
oecaiise  he  had  deserted  the  pubUc  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the 
latter,  because  he  had  been  a  loser  by  that  unworthy  action.*' 

How  dishonourable  soever  the  artifice  might  be  wnich  was  employed  m  order 
to  defraud  the  pope  of  this  sum,  it  came  very  seasonably  into  tne  viceroy^ 
hands,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an  imminent  danger. 
Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  German  troops,  which  bad 
defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  perseverance,  ^wing 
insolent  upon  the  fame  that  they  had  acouired,  and  impatient  of  relymg  any 
longpr  on  fruitless  promises,  with  which  tney  had  been  so  often  amusec^  ren- 
dered themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a  resolution  to  keep  possession  of 
it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
discovered  a  much  stronger  inclination  to  assist  them  to  punish  the  mutineers. 

»•  Herbert,  p.  64.  "  Gulc.»  Ub.  xvL  305.— M«xrooeni  HWor. 
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By  dividing  among  them  the  money  exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannoy  quieted 
the  tumultuous  Germans ;  hut,  though  this  satisfied  their  present  demands, 
he  had  so  little  prospect  of  heing  ahle  to  pay  them  or  his  other  forces  regu- 
larly for  the  future,  and  was  under  such  continual  apprehensions  of  their 
seizm^  the  person  of  the  captive  kin^,  that  not  long  after  he  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  all  the  Germans  and  Italians  in  the  imperial  ser\ice.*'  Thu&  from  a 
circumstance  that  now  appears  very  singular,  out  arising  naturally  from  the 
constitution  of  most  European  governments  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while 
Charles  was  suspected  by  all  his  neighbours  of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy, 
and  while  he  was  really  forming  vast  projects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were 
80  limited  that  he  could  not  keep  on  foot  his  victorious  army,  though  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 

During  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pretensions  to  moderation  and 
dismterestedness  were  soon  forgotten,  deliberated  with  the  utmost  solicitude 
how  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
adversary.  Some  of  his  councillors  advised  him  to  treat  Francis  with  the 
magnauimitv  that  became  a  victorious  prince,  and,  instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  nis  situation  to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dismiss  him  on 
such  equal  terms  as  would  bina  him  6r  ever  to  his  interest  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  more  forcible  as  well  as  more  permanent  than  any 
which  could  be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  and  involuntary  stipulations.  Sucn 
an  exertion  of  generosity  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  exited  in  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refined  for  that  pnnce  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed. The  more  obvious  but  less  splendid  scheme,  of  endeavouring  to  make 
the  utmost  of  Francis's  calamity,  nad  a  greater  number  in  the  council  to 
recommend  i^  and  suited  better  with  the  emperor's  genius.  But,  though 
Charies  adopted  this  plan,  he  seems  not  to  have  executeait  in  the  most  proper 
manner.  Instead  of  making  one  great  effort  to  penetrate  into  France  with 
all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries,  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian 
states  before  they  recovered  from  the  consternation  which  the  success  of  his 
anns  had  occasioned,  he  had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  negotia- 
tion. This  proceeded  partly  from  necessity,  partly  from  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  his  mind.  The  situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  any  extraordinary  armament ;  and  he  himself, 
having  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  the  command  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  committed  to  his  generals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  councils, 
and  trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  laid,  besides, 
too  much  stress  upon  the  victory  of  Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  the  stren^h  of 
France  had  been  annihilated,  its  resources  exhausted,  and  the  kingdom  itself, 
no  less  than  the  person  of  its  monarch,  had  been  subjected  to  his  power. 

Full  of  this  opmion,  he  determined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon  Francis's 
freedom,  and,  having  ordered  the  Count  de  Roeux  to  visit  the  captive  king  in 
his  name,  he  instructed  him  to  propose  the  following  articles  as  the  conditions 
on  which  he  would  grant  Mm  his  liberty  :  that  he  should  restore  Burgundy  to 
the  emperor,  from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly  wrested;  that  he 
should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphin6,  that  they  might  be  erected  into  an 
independent  kingdom  for  the  Constable  Bourbon ;  that  he  should  make  full 
satisfaction  to  the  king  of  England  for  all  his  claims,  and  finally  renounce  the 
pretensions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan,  or  any  other  territory  in  Italy.  When 
Francis,  who  had  hitherto  ffattered  himself  that  he  should  be  treated  by  the 
emperor  with  the  generosity  becoming  one  great  prince  towards  another,  heard 
thi»e  rigorous  conditions,  he  was  so  transported  with  indignation  that,  drawing 

**  Guio.,  Ub.  zvi.  p.  303. 
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his  dagger  hastily,  he  cried  oat,  "'Twere  better  that  a  king  should  die  thus." 
Alaroon,  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand ;  but,  though  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  during  life  than  purchase 
liberty  oy  such  ignominious  concessions.** 

This  mortifying  discovery  of  the  emperor's  intentions  greatly  augmented 
Francis's  chagrin  and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  and  must  have 
driven  him  to  absolute  despair,  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  thine:  which 
could  still  administer  any  comfort  to  him.  He  persuaded  himself  uiat  the 
conditions  which  Roeux  had  proposed  did  not  flow  originally  from  Charles 
himself,  but  were  dictated  by  the  rigorous  policy  of  his  Spanish  council,  and 
that  therefore  he  mig{it  hope  in  one  personal  interview  with  him  to  do  more 
towards  hastening  his  own  deliverance  than  could  be  effected  by  lon^  nego- 
tiations passing  Uirough  the  subordinate  hands  of  his  ministers.  Relying  on 
this  supposition,  which  proceeded  from  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  the 
emperors  character,  he  offered  to  visit  him  in  Spain,  and  was  willing  to  be 
carried  thither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation.  Lannoy  empbved  all 
his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these  sentiments,  and  concerted  with  him  in 
secret  the  manner  of  executing  this  resolution.  Francis  was  so  eager  on  a 
scheme  which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  of  Uberty,  that  he  furnished  the 
galleys  necessary  for  conveying  him  to  Spain,  Charles  being  at  this  time 
unable  to  fit  out  a  squadron  tor  that  purpose.  The  viceroy,  without  com- 
municating his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or  Pescara,  conducted  his  prisoner 
towards  Genoa,  under  pretence  of  transporting  him  by  sea  to  Naples  ;  though 
soon  after  they  set  sail  he  ordered  the  pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain ;  wt, 
the  wind  hanpening  to  carry  them  near  the  French  coast,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  haa  a  full  prospect  of  his  own  dominions,  towards  which  he  cast 
many  a  sorrowful  and  desiring  look.  They  landed,  however,  in  a  few  days  at 
Barcelona,  and  soon  after  Francis  was  lodged,  by  the  emperor's  command,  is 
the  alcazar  of  Madrid,  under  the  care  of  the  vigUant  Alarcon,  who  guarded 
him  with  as  much  circumspection  as  ever.'* 

A  few  davs  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  he  b^an  to  be 
sensible  of  his  having  reUed  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  genoodty. 
Henry  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  whidi  afforded 
him  some  hope  of  Ubertv  from  another  Quarter.  Henry's  extravagant 
demands  had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  whidi  they  desmed 
and  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  no 
longer  courted  aim  in  that  respectful  and  submissive  manner  which  pleased 
his  haughty  temper.  Wolsey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  master,  was  higfalf 
irritated  at  the  emperor's  discontmuing  his  wonted  caresses  and  professions  oif 
friendship  to  himself.  These  slight  onences,  added  to  the  weighty  considem- 
tions  formerly  mentioned,  induced  Henry  to  enter  into  a  defensiye  alliance 
with  Louise,  in  which  all  the  differences  between  him  and  her  son  were 
adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  emptoy  his  best  c^oes 
in  order  to  procure  the  dehverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity.** 

While  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  confederate  affected  Oiaries 
with  deep  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  whidi 
threatened  him  with  consequences  still  more  fotal.  The  restiess  and  'mr 
tripling  genius  of  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  gave  rise  to  tins.  His  reven^ 
had  been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and  ha 

**  MSm.  de  BelUj,  94.— Ferrens,  Hist.,         jQuic,  lib.'zTl.  333. 
t.  43.  "  Herbert.— Fiddes's  Life  of  WoUej,  33T. 

*«  U6m.  de  BelUj,  9S.— P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  nit. 
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▼mity  no  less  soothed  hj  the  re-establishment  of  Sforza,  to  whose  interest  he 
had  attached  himself,  m  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  delays,  however,  and 
evasions  of  the  imperial  court  in  granting  Sforza  the  investiture  of  his  new- 
acouired  territories  had  long  alarmed  Morone  ;  these  were  repeated  so  often, 
ana  with  such  apparent  artifice,  as  became  a  full  proof  to  his  suspicious  mind 
that  the  emperor  intended  to  strip  his  master  of  that  rich  country  which  he 
had  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Charles,  in  order  to  quiet  the  pope  and  . 
Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  designs  than  Morone,  gave  Sforza  at  last  the 
investiture  which  had  been  so  long  desired,  the  charter  was  clogged  with  so 
many  reservations  and  subjected  him  to  such  grievous  burdens  as  rendered 
the  duke  of  Milan  a  dependant  on  the  emperor,  rather  than  a  vassal  of  the 
^pire,  and  afforded  him  hardly  any  other  security  for  his  i)ossessions  than 
the  good  pleasure  of  an  ambitious  superior.  Such  an  accession  of  power  as 
would  have  accrued  from  the  addition  of  the  Milanese  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  considered  by  Morone  as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Italv,  no  less 
than  to  his  own  importance.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  began  to  revoive  in  his 
mind  the  possibility  of  rescuing  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners,— the  darling 
scheme,  as  has  been  already  observed,  of  the  Italian  poUticians  in  that  age, 
and  wmch  it  was  the  creat  object  of  their  ambition  to  accomplish.  If  to  the 
glory  of  having  been  tSe  chief  instrument  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Milan 
he  could  add  that  of  delivering  Naples  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  thought  that  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  complete  his  fame.  His  fertile 
genius  soon  suggested  to  him  a  project  for  that  purpose,— a  diliicult,  indeed, 
and  daring  one,  but  for  that  very  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bold  and 
enterprising  temper. 

Bourbon  and  rescara  were  equallv  enraged  at  Lannoy's  carrying  the  French 
king  into  Spain  without  their  knowledge.  The  former,  being  afraid  that  the 
two  monarcns  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  treaty  in  which  his  interests 
woold  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  guard  against  that 
<langer.  The  latter,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  now  devolved,  was 
obK^  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  every  company  he  gave  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation acainst  the  viceroy,  in  expressions  full  of  rancour  and  contempt ;  he 
accused  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice  in  the  time  of  danger, 
and  of  insolence  after  a  victory,  towards  the  obtaining  of  which  he  had  con- 
tributed nothing  either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct ;  nor  did  he  abstain  from 
bitter  complaints  against  the  emi)eror  himself,  who  had  not  discovered,  as  he 
imagined,  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  merit  nor  bestowed  any  adequate  reward 
OQ  his  services.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of  Pescara  that  Morone  founded  his 
whole  system.  He  knew  the  boundless  ambition  of  his  nature,  the  great 
extent  of  his  abilities  in  peace  as  wdl  as  war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind, 
^pable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of  executing  the  most  desperate  designs. 
The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  Iron  tier  of  the  Milanese  gave 
occasion  to  many  interviews  between  him  and  Morone,  in  which  the  latter 
took  care  frequently  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  subject  iipon  which  the  marquis  always  entered 
wiUingly  and  with  passion ;  and  Morone,  observing  his  resentment  to  be 
ttnifonnlv  violent,  artfully  pointed  out  and  aggravated  every  circumstance 
wjat  could  increase  its  fury.  He  painted  in  the  strongest  colours  the  emperor^s 
want  of  discernment,  as  well  as  of  gratitude,  in  preferring  Lannoy  to  him,  and 
in  allowing  that  presumptuous  Fleming  to  dispose  of  the  captive  king  without 
consulting  the  man  to  whose  bravery  and  wisdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the 
rfory  of  having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  warmed  him  by  such 
discourses,  he  then  began  to  insinuate  that  now  was  uie  time  to  be  avenged 
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for  these  insults,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  strangers  ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weary  of 
the  i^ominious  and  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians,  were  at  last  ready  to 
combme  in  order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence ;  that  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good  fortune  could  insure  the 
happy  success  of  that  noble  enterprise ;  that  the  attemnt  was  no  less  prM* 
ticabie  than  glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  so  to  disperse  the  Spanish  infaotir, 
the  only  Ixx^  of  the  emperor's  troops  that  remamed  in  Italy,  throu£;fa  tne 
villages  of  the  Milanese  that  in  one  night  they  mi^ht  be  destroyed  oy  the 
people,  who,  having  suffered  much  from  their  exactions  and  insolence,  wouki 
gladly  undertake  tnis  service ;  that  he  mij^ht  then  without  opposition  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  for  him,  and  a  reward 
not  unworthy  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy  ;  that  the  pope,  of  whom  that 
kingdom  was  held,  and  whose  predecessors  had  disposed  of  it  on  many  former 
occasions,  would  willingly  £;rant  him  the  right  of  investiture;  that  the 
Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
the  scheme,  together  with  the  French,  would  be  the  guarantees  of  his  right ; 
that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturally  prefer  the  government  of  one  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  they  loved  and  admired,  to  that  odious  dominion  of 
strangers,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected  ;  and  that  the  emperor, 
astonished  at  a  blow  so  unexpected,  woula  find  that  he  had  neither  troops  nor 
money  to  resist  such  a  powenul  confederacy.** 

Pescara.  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  the  scheme,  listened  atten- 
tively to  Morone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and 
Anxious  thought  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betraying  his  sovereign, 
under  whom  he  bore  such  high  command,  deterred  him  from  the  attempt ;  on 
the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crown  aUured  him  to  venture  upon  it 
After  continuing  a  short  space  in  suspense  the  least  commendable  motives,  as 
is  usual  after  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and  ambition  triumphed  over 
honour.  In  order,  however,  to  throw  a  colour  of  decency  on  his  conduct,  he 
insisted  that  some  learned  casuists  should  ^ve  their  opinion,  *'  Whether  it  was 
lawful  for  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  immediate  sovereign,  in  obedience 
to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom  itself  was  held  ?  "  Such  a  resohi- 
tion  of  the  case  as  he  expected  was  soon  obtained  from  the  divines  and  civilians 
both  of  Rome  and  Milan :  the  negotiation  went  forward ;  and  measures 
seemed  to  be  taken  with  great  spirit  for  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

During  this  interval^  Pescara,  either  shocked  at  the  treachery  of  the  action 
that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  b^an  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  abandoning  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under.  The  in- 
disposition of  Sforza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  distemper 
which  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined  him  to 
make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  tQ  the  emperor,  deeming  it  more  prudent 
to  expect  the  duchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  discovery  than  to 
^im  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes.  This  resolution, 
however,  proved  the  source  of  actions  hardly  less  criminal  and  ignominious. 
The  emperor,  who  had  ahready  received  full  mformation  concerning  the  con- 
spiracy from  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  Pescara's  fideHtj; 
and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  intri^es  for  some  time  with  the  pop  and 
Sforza,  both  that  he  might  discover  their  intentions  more  fully  and  that  he 
might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime  with  greater  certainty.    Pescara, 

*•  Oak..  Ub.  xvi.  325.— Jorli  ViU  Dayall,       lib.  i.  c  11.— P.  Houter..  Ber.  Anstr.,  lib.  ix. 
p.  417.— (£uy.  de  Bnuitdme,  Iv.  171. ^Kus-       c.  3,  p.  207. 
celJi,  Leltere  d«'  Frlnc,  U.  91.— Thuaui  Hist., 
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conscious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  how  suspicious  his  Ions  silence  must  have 
appeared  at  Maarid,  durst  not  decline  that  dishonourable  office,  and  was 
obliged  to  act  the  meanest  and  most  disgraceful  of  all  parts,  that  of  seducing 
with  a  purpose  to  betray.  Considering  the  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  the  part  was  scarcely  ^ss  difficult  than  base ;  but  he  acted  it 
with  such  address  as  to  deceive  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Morone,  who, 
relying  with  full  confidence  on  his  sincerity,  visited  him  at  Novara  in  order  to 
put  the  last  hand  to  their  machinations.  Pescara  received  him  in  an  apart- 
ment where  Antonio  de  Leyva  was  placed  behind  the  tapestry,  that  he  might 
overhear  and  bear  witness  to  their  conversation.  As  Morone  was  about  to 
talce  leave,  that  officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonishment  arrested 
him  prisoner  in  the  emperor's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of 
Pavia;  and  Pescara,  who  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice,  had  now  the 
assurance  to  interrogate  him  as  his  judge.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor 
declared  Sforza  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  by  his  en- 
caging in  a  conspiracy  against  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held ;  Pescara,  by 
his  command,  seized  on  every  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  castles  of 
Cremona  and  Milan,  which,  the  unfortunate  duke  attempting  to  defend,  were 
closely  blockaded  by  the  imperial  troops.*' 

But  though  this  unsuccessful  conspiracy,  instead  of  stripping  the  emperor 
of  what  he  already  possessed  in  Italy,  contributed  to  extend  nis  dominions  in 
that  country,  it  snowed  him  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  agreement  with 
the  French  king,  unless  he  chose  to  draw  on  himself  a  confederacy  of  all 
Europe,  which  the  progress  of  his  arms  and  his  ambition,  now  as  undisguised 
as  it  was  boundless,  filled  with  general  alarm.  He  had  not  hitherto  treated 
'Francis  with  the  generosity  which  that  monarch  expected,  and  hardly  with 
the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  displaymg  the  sentiments  be- 
coming a  great  prince,  Charles,  by  his  mode  of  treatine  Francis,  seems  to  have 
acted  with  the  mercenary  heart  of  a  corsair,  who  by  tne  rigorous  usage  of  his 
prisoners  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  higher  price  for  their  ransom. 
The  captive  king  was  confined  to  an  old  castle,  under  a  keeper  whose  formal 
austerity  of  manners  rendered  his  vigilance  still  more  disgusting.  He  was 
allowed  no  exercise  but  that  of  riding  on  a  mul&  surrounded  with  armed 
goards  on  horseback.  Charles,  on  pretence  of  its  beine  necessary  to  attend 
the  cortes  assembled  in  Toledo,  had  gone  to  reside  in  tnat  citj,  and  suffered 
several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visiting  Francis,  though  he  solicited  an  inter- 
view with  the  most  pressing  and  submissive  importunity.  So  many  indignities 
made  a  deep  impression  on  a  high-spirited  prince ;  he  began  to  lose  allrelish 
ioT  bis  usual  amusements ;  his  natural  gayety  of  temper  forsook  him :  and, 
after  languishing  for  some  time,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during 
the  violence  of  which  he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  un- 
princely  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  often  exclaiming  that  now  the 
emperor  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  his  dving  a  prisoner  in  his  hand^ 
'fithout  having  once  deiaped  to  see  his  face.  The  physicians  at  hist  despaired 
of  his  life,  and  informea  the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his  recovery 
unless  he  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  point  on  which  he  seemed  to  be 
so  strongly  bent  Charles,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  his  pros- 
pects (rf  further  advantage  from  the  victory  of  Pavia  must  have  terminated, 
immediately  consulted  his  ministers  concerning  the  course  to  be  taken.  In 
^fon  did  the  Chancellor  Gattinara,  the  most  able  among  them,  represent  to 
him  the  indecencv  of  his  visiting  Francis  if  he  did  not  intend  to  set  him  at 
liberty  immediately  upon  equal  terms ;  in  vain  did  he  point  out  the  infamy  to 
*>  Gnic,  lib.  xTl.  329.— JoyU  Hist.,  319.»G^eU«,  Ub.  y.  p.  200. 
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which  he  would  be  expased  if  avarice  or  ambition  should  prevail  on  him  to 
give  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention  and  sympathy,  for  whidi 
humanity  and  generosity  had  pleaded  so  long  without  effect.  T*he  emperor, 
less  delicate  or  less  solicitous  about  reputation  than  his  minister,  set  out  for 
Madrid  to  visit  his  prisoner.  The  interview  was  short;  Francis  being  too 
weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation,  Charles  accosted  him  in  terms  full  of  affec- 
tion and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  promises  of  speedy  deliverance  and 
princely  treatment  as  would  have  reflected  the  greatest  honour  upon  him  if 
they  had  flowed  from  another  source.  Francis  fipiwi)ed  at  them  with  the 
eagerness  natural  in  his  situation,  and,  cheered  with  this  gleam  of  hope,  began 
to  revive  from  that  moment,  recovering  rapidly  his  wont^  health." 

He  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find  tnat  his  confidence  in  the  emperor 
was  not  better  founded  than  formerly.  Charles  returned  instantly  to  Toledo ; 
all  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  his  ministers :  and  Francis  was  kept  in 
as  strict  custody  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and  that  very  galling,  was  added 
to  all  those  he  had  already  suffered.  Bourbion  arrived  in  Spain  about  this  time. 
Charles,  who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  .the  king  of  France,  received  his  rebel- 
lious suDJect  with  the  most  studied  respect  He  met  him  without  the  gates  of 
Toledo,  embracing  him  with  the  greatest  affection,  and,  placing  him  on  his 
left  hand,  conducted  him  to  his  apartment.  These  marks  of  honour  to  him 
were  so  many  insults  to  the  unfortunate  monarch,  which  he  felt  in  a  very 
sensible  manner.  It  afforded  him  some  consolation,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  sovereign. 
That  generous  people  detested  Bourbon's  crime.  Notwithstandin/j  his  great 
talents  and  important  services,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  mm  to  such 
a  degree  that,  Charles  having  desired  the  marquis  de  Yillena  to  permit  Bourbon 
to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  in  Toledo,  he  politely  replied, 
"  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying  his  sovereign  in  that  request,"  but  added, 
with  a  Castilian  dignity  of  mind,  that  the  empror  must  not  be  surprised  if, 
the  moment  the  constable  departed,  he  should  bum  to  the  grouna  a  house 
which,  having  been  polluted  oy  the  presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit 
habitation  for  a  man  of  honour."* 

Charles  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a  signal  manner.  But  as  he  insisted^  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  emperor's  promise  of  giving  hun  in  num-iage  his 
sister  Eleanora,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  the  honour  of  which  alliance  had 
been  one  of  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign,  as 
Francis,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  union,  had  offered  before  he  left 
Italy  to  marry  that  princess,  and  as  Eleanora  herself  discovered  an  inclinatioD 
rather  to  match  with  a  powerful  monarch  than  with  his  exiled  subject,  all 
these  interfering  circumstances  created  ^eat  embarrassment  to  Charlefi  and 
left  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extricating  himself  with  decency.  But  Uie  death 
of  Pescara,  wno,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputatioii  of 
being  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  ablest  poUticians  of  that  century,  hap- 
pened opportunely  at  this  juncture  for  his  relief.  By  that  event  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles,  always  fertile  in  resources, 
persuaded  Bourbon,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  his  will,  to  accept  the 
office  of  general-in-chief  there,  together  with  a  ^rant  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
forfeited  by  Sforza,  and  in  return  lor  these  to  rehnquish  all  hopes  of  marrying 
the  queen  of  Portugal.** 

••  Golc.,  Ub.  xvi.  339.— SudovBl.  Hist,  I  ^  SandovAl,  HiK.,  L  e7e.-<EQT.  de  Bnnt^ 

•65.  It.  349. 
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The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the  emperor's 
continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  that  eyent  Francis  often  declared  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  dismember  his  kingdom,  and  that,  even  if  he  should  so  far  f or^t  the  duties 
d  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolution,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
nation  would  prevent  its  taking  effect  On  his  part,  he  was  willing  to  make 
an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor  of  all  his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries :  he  promised  to  restore  to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  wnich  had  been 
confiscated ;  he  renewed  his  proposal  of  marrying  the  emperor's  sister,  the 
queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  and  engaged  to  pay  a  great  sum  W  way  of  ransom 
tor  his  own  person.  But  all  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two 
monarchs  were  now  entireljr  lost :  there  appeared  on  the  one  hand  a  rapacious 
ambition,  labouring  to  avail  itself  of  eveiy  favourable  circumstance ;  on  the 
other,  suspicion  and  resentment  standing  perpetually  on  their  guard  ;  so  that 
the  prospect  of  bringing  their  negotiations  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  &r  distant. 
1^  duchess  of  Alen^on,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charles  permitted  to 
visit  her  brother  in  his  confinement,  employed  all  her  address  in  order  to  {procure 
his  liberty  on  more  reasonable  terms.  Henry  of  England  interposed  his  good 
offices  to  the  same  purpose,  but  both  with  so  little  success  that  Francis,  in 
despair,  took  sudden^  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  crown,  with  all  its  ric^hts 
and  prerogatives,  to  his  son,  the  dauphin,  determining  rather  to  end  his  oays 
in  prison  than  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king. 
The  deed  for  this  purpose  he  signed  with  legal  formality  in  Madrid,  empowering 
his  sister  to  carry  it  mto  Fiance,  that  it  might  be  registered  in  all  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  kingdom ;  and  at  tne  same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the 
emperor,  he  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to  assign 
him  a  proper  number  of  attendants  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.*' 

This  resolution  of  the  French  king  had  great  effect :  Charles  began  to  be 
sensible  that  by  pushing  rigour  to  excess  he  might  defeat  his  own  measures, 
and,  instead  of  the  vast  advantages  which  he  hoped  to  draw  from  ransoming 
a  powerful  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  nis  hands  a  prince  without 
dominions  or  revenues.  About  the  same  time,  one  of  the  king  of  Navarre's 
domestics  happene^  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fidelity,  courage,  and 
address,  to  procure  nis  master  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  prison  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  ever  smce  the  battle  of  Pavia.  This  convinced 
the  emperor  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  his  officers  might  be  eluded 
by  the  inffenuitjr  or  boldness  of  Francis  or  his  attendants,  and  one  unlucky 
hoar  might  dq)rive  him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  been  so  solicitous 
to  obtain.  By  these  considerations  he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his 
former  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement 
daily  increased  ;  and,  having  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful  league 
forming  against  his  rival  in  Italy,  he  grew  more  compliant  with  regard  to  nis 
concessions^  trusting  that  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty  he  would  soon  be 
in  a  condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  monarchs,  the  treaty  which 
l^ocured  Francis  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1526.  The  article  with  regard  to  Burgundy^  which  had  hitherto  created  the 
gKatest  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engaging  to  restore  that  duchy 
^th  aU  its  dependencies  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  emperor,  and  Charles 
consenting  that  this  restitution  should  not  he  made  until  the  king  was  set  at 
hberty.    In  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  con- 

"  This  paper  Is  publiabed  in  M^mpins  hlftoriqaes,  etc.,  pw  M.  I'AbM  Raynal,  torn,  ii^ 
P<  15L  ^ 
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ditions  in  the  treatr,  Francis  acreed  that  at  ^e  same  instant  when  he  himself ' 
should  be  released  he  would  deliver  as  hestaees  to  the  emperor  his  eldest  am, 
the  dauphin,  and  his  second  son,  the  duke  oi  Orleans,  or,  m  lieu  of  the  latter, 
twelve  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  be  named  by  Charles.  The  other  artides 
swelled  to  a  great  number,  and,  though  not  of  such  importance,  were  ex- 
tremely rigorous.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  were,  that  Franeu 
should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  in  Italy ;  that  he  should  disclaim  any 
title  which  he  had  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois ;  that  within  six 
weeks  after  his  release  he  should  restore  to  Bourbon  and  his  adherents  all 
their  goods,  movable  and  immovable,  and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the 
damages  wnich  they  had  sustained  bv  the  confiscation  of  them ;  tiiat  he 
should  use  his  interest  with  Henry  d'Albret  to  reUnquish  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Navarre,  and  should  not  for  the  future  assist  him  in  any  attempt 
to  recover  it ;  that  there  should  be  established  between  the  emperor  and 
Francis  a  league  of  perpetual  friendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  promise  d 
mutual  assistance  in  every  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  off  this 
union,  Frauds  should  marrr  the  emnerors  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of 
Portugal ;  that  Francis  should  cause  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  states  and  registered  in  the  parliaments  of  his  kingdom ;  tiiat 
upon  the  emperor's  receiving  this  ratification  the  hostages  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  but  in  their  place  the  duke  of  Angouldme,  the  king's  third  son,  should 
be  delivered  to  Charles ;  that,  in  order  to  manifest  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
the  amity  between  the  two  monarchs,  he  might  be  educated  at  the  imperial 
court ;  and  that  if  Francis  did  not^  within  the  time  limited,  fulfil  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  treaty,  he  should  promise,  upon  his  honour  and  oath,  to  return  to 
Spain  and  to  surrender  himself  again  a  prisoner  to  the  emperor." 

By  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  efiectoaUy 
humbled  his  rival,  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for  ever 
prevent  his  re-attaining  any  formidable  degree  of  power.  The  c^inion  whidi 
the  wisest  politicians  formed  concerning  it  was  very  different ;  they  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  after  obtaining  his  liberty,  would  execute 
articles  against  which  he  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to  which,  notwithstandiD£ 
all  that  he  felt  during  a  long  and  rigorous  confinement,  he  had  oons^tea 
with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resentment,  tJiey  knew,  would 
conspire  in  prompting  him  to  violate  the  hard  conditions  to  which  he  had 
been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would  arguments  and  casuistry  be  wanting 
to  represent  that  which  was  so  manifestly  advantageous  to  be  necessary  ana 
just  If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct  had  been  known  at  that  time^  this 
opinion  might  nave  been  founded,  not  in  conjecture,  but  in  certainty.  A  few 
hours  before  he  signed  the  treatj,  he  assembled  such  of  his  counseUors  as 
were  then  at  Madrid,  and,  having  exacted  from  tJiem  a  sol^nn  oath  of 
secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration  in  their  presence  of  the  dishonouraUe 
arts  as  well  as  unprincely  rigour  which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order 
to  ensnare  or  intimidate  nim.  For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in 
the  hands  of  notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as 
an  involuntary  deed  and  be  deemed  null  and  void.**  Bj  this  disingennoiK 
artifice,  for  which  even  the  treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apolo^, 
Francis  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience  in  signing  the 
treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  and  confidence 
between  the  two  monarchs;  they  appeared  often  together  in  public;  th^ 

"  Recneil  des  Trait.,  torn.  it.  p.  112.— UUoa,  VIU  di  Cario  Y.,  p.  109^  etc 
**  BecoeU  des  Trait.,  torn.  il.  p.  107. 
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frequently  had  long  conferences  in  private ;  they  traveUed  in  the  same  litter 
and  joined  in  the  same  amusements.  But,  amidst  these  signs  of  peace  and 
friendship,  the  emperor  still  harboured  suspicion  in  his  mind.  Tboazh  the 
ceremonies  of  the  marriage  between  Francis  and  the  queen  of  PortugiQ  were 
performed  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Charles  would  not  permit 
nim  to  consummate  it  until  the  return  of  the  ratification  from  France.  Even 
then  Frauds  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  full  liberty ;  his  guards  were  still  con- 
tinned;  though  caressed  as  a  brother-in-law,  ne  was  still  watched  like  a 
prisoner ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  attentive  observers  that  an  union  in  the  very 
o^nmg  of  which  there  might  be  discerned  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  and 
distrast  could  not  be  cordial  or  of  long  continuance.*^ 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  regents  ratification  of  it 
was  brou^t  from  France ;  and  that  wise  prince^  preferring  on  this  occasion 
the  pubbc  good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  ner  son  that,  instead  of  the 
twelve  noblemen  named  in  the  treaty,  she  had  sent  the  duke  of  Orleans  along 
with  his  brother  the  dauphin  to  the  frontier,  as  the  kingdom  could  sufier 
nothing  bv  the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left  almost  incapable  of  defence 
if  depnvea  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  most  experienced  generals,  whom  Charles 
hsd  artfully  included  in  his  nomination.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the 
emperor,  whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincerity  increasing  as  the  time  of 
patting  it  to  the  proof  approached,  he  endeavoured  to  bind  nim  still  ^ter  bv 
exactinff  new  promises,  wnich,  after  those  he  had  ahreadv  made,  the  Frencn 
monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant  He  set  out  from  Madrio,  a  place  which  the 
remembrance  of  many  amcting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to 
him,  with  the  icy  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  began  the  long-wished-for 
joomey  towards  his  own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  horse 
^^  the  command  of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of 
Prance,  guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  river  Andaye,  which  separates  the  two  kinfi;doms,  Lautrec 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  with  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in  number  to 
Alaroon's.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  the 
attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant, 
lAnnoy,  with  eight  gentlemen,  put  off  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the 
same  number  from  the  French  side  of  the  river ;  the  former  had  the  king  in 
his  boat,  the  latter  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the 
empty  vessel ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment ;  Francis,  after  a  short 
embrace  of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over  his 
head,  and.  witJi  a  joyful  voice  crying  aloud  several  times,  "  I  am  yet  a  king ! " 
gaUqped  full  speed,  to  St  John  de  Luz,  and  from  thence  to  Bayonne.  This 
event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  nation  than  by  their  monarch, 
happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal 
batfleofPavia." 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis  and  permitted  him  to 
begin  his  joum^  towards  his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in  order 
to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel,  the  late 
long  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister  of  John  III.^  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the 
thr^e  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  prmcess  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
accomplishments ;  and  as  the  cortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  had  warmly 
solicited  their  severely  to  marry,  the  choice  of  a  wife  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
royal  blood  of  both  kingdoms  was  extremely  acceptable  to  his  subjects.  The 
Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection  with  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom, 
**  Goic,  Uh.  xtL  3»3.  ••  Sandoval,  Hist.,  I.  735.~Gxite.,  Ub.  xvi.  366. 
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mnted  him  an  eztraordinaiy  dowry  with  l8aheUa,ainoantiDf^  to  nine  handled 
tiiousand  crowns,  a  sum  which,  from  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  that  junc- 
ture, was  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  oele- 
hrated  with  that  splendour  and  ga,jetj  which  became  a  great  and  joathful 
prince.  Charles  Hved  with  Isabella  m  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all 
occasions  with  much  distinction  and  regard.** 

Dining  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly  give  any  attenti(m  to  the 
affairs  <n  (Germany,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions  which 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  'consequences.  By  the  feudal  institutaons, 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired^  in  the  empire,  the  property  of  lands 
was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.  Their  vassals  held  of  thiem  by  the 
strictest  and  most  limited  tenures ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
kept  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  servitude.  In  some  places  of 
Qtrmany,  people  of  the  lowest  dass  were  so  entirely  in  the  power  of  theii 
masters  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic  slavery,  the  most  ri^roos 
form  of  that  wretched  state.  In  other  provinces,  particularly  in  Bc^emia  and 
Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remain  on  the  lanos  to  which  they 
belonged,  and,  making  piurt  of  the  estate,  were  transferred,  like  any  oth^ 
property,  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in  Suabia  and  the  countries  on 
the  banlcs  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  condition  was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants 
not  only  paid  the  full  rent  of  their  farms  to  the  landlord,  but,  if  they  diose 
either  to  change  the  place  of  tiieir  abode  or  to  follow  a  new  profession,  betoe 
they  could  accomplish  what  they  desired  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  this 
privile^  at  a  certain  price.  Besides  this,  all  grants  of  lands  to  peasants 
expirea  at  their  death,  without  descending  to  their  posterity.  Upon  that 
event  the  landlord  had  a  right  to  the  best  of  their  cattle  as  well  as  of  their 
furniture ;  and  their  heirs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  grant,  woe 
obhged  to  pay  large  sums  ov  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  thougn  grievous, 
were  borne  with  patience,  because  they  were  customary  and  ancient ;  bat 
when  the  progress  of  elegance  and  luxury,  as  well  as  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  art  of  war,  came  to  increase  the  expense  of  government,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  princes  to  levy  occasional  or  stated  taxes  on  their  subjects,  such 
impositions,  being  new,  appeared  intolerable ;  and  in  Qcarmany  those  doties, 
bemg  laid  chiefly  upon  be!er,  win&  and  other  necessaries  of  Vie,  affected  the 
common  people  in  tne  most  sensible  manner.  The  addition  of  such  a  load  to 
their  former  ourdens  drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  to  the  valour  inspired  b^ 
resentment  a^nst  impositions  of  this  kind  that  the  Swiss  owed  Uie  acquisi- 
tion of  their  liberty  in  the  fourteenth  centurv.  The  same  cause  had  excited 
the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  of  Germany  to  rebel  against  thdr 
superiors  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginmng  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies ;  and,  though  these  insurrections  were  not  attended  with  like  success, 
they  could  not,  however,  be  quelled  without  much  difficulty  and  bloodshed.*' 

By  these  checks  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed  rather  than  sub- 
dued ;  and,  their  grievances  multiplying  continually,  they  ran  to  arms,  in  the 
year  1526,  with  the  most  frantic  rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  Uhn. 
m  Suabia.  The  peasants  in  the  adjacent  country  nocked  to  their  standard 
with  the  ardour  and  impatience  natural  to  men  who,  having  groaned  kmg 
under  oppression,  beheld  at  last  some  prospect  of  deliverance ;  and  tbe  conta- 
gion, spreading  from  province  to  province,  reached  ahnost  every  part  of  Ger- 
many. Wherever  they  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries,  wasted  the 
lands  of  their  superiors,  razed  their  castles,  and  massacred  without  mercy  aO 

"  Ulloa,  vita  dl  Cario  V.,  p.  106.— Bel-       ap.  StruTM  Corp.  Hist.  Genn^  U.  108L 
carioa,  Com.  Rer.  GaUic,  p.  665.— Spalatlnus,  "  Seckend.,  lib.  ii.  pp.  2,  6. 
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persons  of  noble  birth  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.** 
Having  intimidated  their  oppressors^  as  they  imagined,  by  the  violence  of 
these  proceedings,  they  b^gan  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  proper  and 
efiectoal  methoa  of  securing  themselves  for  the  future  from  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  this  view,  Uiey  drew  up  and  published  a  memorial  containing 
all  their  demands,  and  declared  that,  while  arms  were  in  their  hands,  they  would 
either  persuade  or  obtige  the  nobles  to  give  them  full  satisfaction  with  r^ard 
to  these.  The  chief  articles  were,  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  choose  their 
own  pastors ;  that  they  might  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except 
those  of  com ;  that  they  might  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bond- 
men of  their  superiors ;  that  the  lib^y  of  hunting  and  fishing  might  be 
common ;  that  the  great  forests  might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property, 
bat  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ;  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  unusual 
burden  of  taxes  under  which  they  laboured ;  that  the  administration  of  justice 
might  be  rendered  less  rigorous  and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments 
of  the  nobles  upon  meadows  and  conmions  might  be  restrained.** 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable,  and.  being  ui^ged  by 
soch  formidable  numbers,  should  have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those 
miwieldy  bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor  conduct, 
nor  vigour.  Bemg  led  by  persons  of  tne  lowest  rank,  without  skill  in  war  or 
knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  for  accomplishing  then:  designs,  all  their 
exploits  were  distinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and  unmeaning  fury.  To  oppose 
this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  ouabia  and  the  Lower  Rhine  raised  sucn  of 
their  vassals  as  still  continued  faithful,  and,  attacking  some  of  the  mutineers 
with  open  force  and  others  by  surprise,  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who 
infested  those  provinces ;  so  that  the  peasants,  after  ruining  the  open  country, 
and  losing  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  their  associates  in  the  field^  were 
obl^  to  return  to  their  habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever  of  reUef  from 
their  grievances.^ 

These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces  of  Germany  where  Luther's 
opinions  had  made  httfe  progress,  and,  being  excited  wholly  by  poUtical 
causes,  had  no  connection  with  tne  disputed  points  in  religion.  But  the 
ttmij,  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the  Reformation  was  estab- 
lished, derived  new  strength  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  them,  and  rose  to 
a  still  CTeater  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  Reformation,  wherever  it  was 
received,  increased  that  bold  and  innovating  spirit  to  which  it  owed  its  birth. 
Mai  who  had  the  courage  to  overturn  a  system  supported  by  everything 
which  can  command  respect  or  reverence  were  not  to  be  overawed  by  any 
authority,  how  great  or  venerable  soever.  After  having  been  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most  important  doctrines  in  religion,  to 
examine  these  freely,  and  to  reject  without  scruple  what  appeared  to  them 
erroneous,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  turn  the  same  daring  and  inquisitive  eye 
fbwards  government,  and  to  think  of  rectifying  whatever  disorders  or  imper- 
fections were  discovered  there.  As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformed  in 
several  places  without  the  permission  of  tne  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  attempt  the  redress  of  poUtical  grievances  in  the  same  manner. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  in  Thuringia,  a  province 
subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mostly  con- 
verts to  Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  dangerous  fonn. 

**  Petr.  Crinitus  de  Bello  Rusticano,  ap.  ^  Seckend..  lib.  11.  p.  10.— Petr.  ODodallns 

Freber.  Script.  Rer.  Qenn.,  Argent.,  1717,  vol.  de  Rusticanorum  Tumultu  in  Germanio,  ap. 
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Thomas  Munoer,  one  of  Lather's  disciples,  having  estabhshed  himsdf  in  that 
country,  had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
He  propagated  among  them  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  notions,  out 
such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness  and  lead  them  to 
sedition.  ^Luther,"  he  told  them,  "had  done  more  hurt  than  service  to 
relidon.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  Church  from  the  yoke  of  popery,  bat 
his  ooctrines  encouraged  and  his  life  set  an  example  of  the  utmost  hoentioos- 
ness  of  manners,  d  order  to  avoid  vice,"  says  he,  ''men  must  practiae 
perpetual  mortification.  They  must  ^ut  on  a  grave  countenance,  speak  littie, 
wear  a  plain  garb,  and  be  serious  in  their  whole  deportment     Sudi  as 

Srepare  their  hearts  in  this  manner  may  expect  that  the  Supreme  Being  wili 
irect  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  visible  sign  discover  his  will  to  them ;  if  that 
illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld,  we  may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty, 
who  deals  wit^  us  so  harshly,  and  remind  him  of  his  promises.  This  exposto- 
lation  and  anger  will  be  h^hly  acceptable  to  Qod,  and  will  at  hist  prevail  on 
him  to  guide  us  with  the  same  unemng  hand  whidi  conducted  the  patriarchs 
of  old.  Let  us  beware,  however,  of  offending  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but,  as 
all  men  are  equal  in  his  eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of  equality  in 
which  he  formed  them,  and,  having  all  things  in  common,  let  tnem  live 
together  like  brethren,  without  any  marks  of  subordination  or  pre-eminence.''  *^ 
Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  the 
human  heart  as  to  make  a  deep  impression.  To  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobilify  was  now  considered  as  a  trifling  and  partial 
reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for ;  it  was  pr(^K)6ed  to  level  every  dis- 
tinction among  mankind,  and.  by  abolishing  property,  to  reduce  them  to  thdr 
natural  state  of  equality,  in  wnich  all  should  receive  their  subsistence  fnmi  one 
common  stock.  Muncer  assured  them  that  the  desi^  was  approved  of  by 
Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream  ascertained  him  of  its  success. 
The  peasants  set  about  the  execution  of  it,  not  only  with  the  rage  which  ani- 
mated those  of  their  order  in  other  parts  of  Oermany,  but  with  the  ardoor 
which  enthusiasm  inspires.  They  deposed  the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  ol 
which  they  were  masters ;  seized  the  lands  of  the  nobles,  and  obliged  such  of 
them  as  thev  got  into  their  hands  to  put  on  the  dress  commonly  worn  by 
peasants,  and,  instead  of  their  former  titles,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appeUation 
given  to  people  in  the  lowest  class  of  life.  Great  numbers  engaged  in  this 
wild  undertaking ;  but  Muncer,  their  leader  and  their  prophet,  was  destitote 
of  the  abilities  necessary  for  conducting  it  He  had  all  the  extravagance,  bat 
not  the  courage,  which  enthusiasts  usuiUly  possess.  It  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  the  field ;  and,  though  he  soon  drew  together  eight 
thousand  men,  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  tbe  duke 
of  Brunswick.  These  princes,  imwilung  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  dduded 
subjects,  sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  ofler  of  a  generrf 
pardon  if  they  would  immediately  hiy  down  tneir  arms  and  driver  up  the 
authors  of  the  sedition.  Mimcer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue  his 
followers  with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  these  deceitful 

S remises  of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God  and  of  ChristiaD 
berty. 

But,  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper  impression  on  the  peasants 
than  his  eloijuence,  confusion  and  terror  were  visible  on  every  face,  when  a 
rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers  had  pamted  on  their 
oolours,  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with  admirable  presenoe 

«'  Seckend ,  lib.  U.  p.  13.— Sleid.,  Hist.,  p.  83. 
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of  mind,  bud  hold  of  that  incident^  and.  suddenly  raising  his  eyes  and  hands 
towards  heaven,  "  Behold,"  cries  he,  with  an  elevated  voice,  "the  sign  which 
Qod  has  given.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safety,  and  a  token  that  the 
incked  slmll  be  destroyed."  The  fanatical  multitude  set  up  instantly  a  great 
shoat,  as  if  victory  had  been  certain,  and,  passing  in  a  moment  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  come  with 
the  offer  of  paxdon,  and  demanded  to  be  led  towards  the  enemy.  The  princes, 
enraged  at  this  shocking  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no  less 
impetuosity,  and  b^an  the  attadL  But  the  behaviour  of  the  peasants  in  the 
combat  was  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocitr 
or  confidence  of  success ;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  weU- 
tnuned  troops ;  about  five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without 
making  resistance :  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their 
general  He  was  taken  next  day,  and,  bdng  condeomed  to  such  punishment 
as  his  crimes  had  deserved,  he  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit 
Uis  death  i>ut  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  tiUed 
Germany  with  such  terror ;  **  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scatterea  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long  after,  effects  more 
memorable,  as  well  as  more  extravagant 

Durinj;  these  commotions,  Luther  acted  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
moderation ;  like  a  common  parent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  without  sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
addressed  a  momtory  discourse  to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  tneir 
dependants  with  ^eater  humanity  and  indulgence.  On  the  other,  he  severely 
censored  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  peasants,  advising  them  not  to  murmur  at 
hardships  inseparable  from  their  condition,  nor  to  sedc  for  redress  by  any  but 

X  means." 
ther's  famous  marriage  with  Catherine  ^  Boria,  a  nun  of  a  noble  family, 
who,  having  thrown  off  the  veil,  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  hapi)ened  this  year, 
and  was  far  from  meeting  with  the  same  approbation.  Even  nis  most  devoted 
followers  thoudiit  this  step  indecent  at  a  tune  when  his  country  was  involved 
in  so  many  calamities ;  while  his  enemies  never  mentioned  it  with  any  softer 
appellation  than  that  of  incestuous  or  profane.  Luther  himself  was  sensible 
of  the  impression  which  it  had  made  to  nis  disadvantage ;  but  being  satisfied 
with  his  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  censure  of  his  friends  and  the  reproaches  of 
his  adversaries  with  his  usual  fortitude.** 

Tlus  year  the  Reformation  lost  its  first  protector,  Frederick,  elector  of 
Saxony ;  but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  felt  as  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  John^  a  more  avowed  and  zealous,  though  less  able,  patron  of  Luther 
and  his  doctrines. 

Another  event  happened  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occasioned  a 
considerable  change  in  the  state  of  Germany,  must  be  traced  back  to  its 
tturoe.  While  the  frenzy  of  the  crusades  possessed  all  Europe  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  several  orders  of  religious  knighthood  were 
founded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  against  heathens  and  infidels. 
Among  these,  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious, 
the  knights  of  which  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  all  the  enterprises 
carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  driven  at  last  from  their  settlements  in 
the  East,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Their  zeal  and 
valour  were  too  impetuous  to  remain  long  inactive ;  they  invaded,  on  very 
slight  pretences,  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still 

*"  Sldd.,  Hist.,  p.  S4.--8ecken<l.,  Ub.  U.  p.  **  Sleid^  Htei..  p.  87. 
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idolaters,  and,  having  completed  the  conquest  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteento  century,  held  it  many  years  as  a  fief  depending  on  the  crown  of 
Poland.  Fierce  contests  arose,  during  this  period,  between  the  |prand  masters 
of  the  order  and  the  kinas  of  Poland,  the  former  struggling  for  mdependenoe, 
while  the  latter  asserted  tiieir  ri^ht  of  sovereignty  with  great  firmness.  Albert, 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Branoenberg,  who  was  elected  mnd  master  in  the 
year  151 1,  engaging  keenly  in  this  quarrel,  maintained  a  long  war  with  Sigis- 
mund,  long  of  Toland ;  but,  having  become  an  early  convert  to  Lather's 
doctrines,  this  gradually  lessened  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  fraternity,  so 
that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  confusions  in  the  empire,  and  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  to  condude  a  trea^  with  Sigismund,  greatiy  to  his  own 
private  emolument  By  it,  that  part  of  Prussia  which  belonged  to  the  Teutooie 
order  was  erected  into  a  secular  and  hereditary  duchy,  and  the  investiture  of 
it  granted  to  Albert,  who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the 
kin^  of  Poland  as  their  vassal  Immediately  after  this  he  made  puUic  too- 
fession  of  the  reformed  religion  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  The 
Teutonic  knights  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treachery  of  their  grand 
master  that  he  was  put  imder  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  he  still  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  province  which  he  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  postoity. 
In  process  of  time  this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  brandi  of  the 
family,  all  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  off,  and  the  mar- 
graves of  Brandenburg,  having  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Prussia,  have  not 
only  risen  to  an  equanty  with  the  first  princes  in  Germany,  but  take  their 
rank  among  the  great  monarchs  of  Europe.^ 

Upon  the  return  of  the  French  king  to  his  dominions,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
powers  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  that  by  observing  his  first  motions 
they  might  form  a  judgment  concerning  his  subsequent  conduct  They  were 
not  heldlong  in  suspense.  Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  wrote 
to  the  king  of  England,  thanking  him  for  the  zeal  and  affection  wherewith  he 
had  interposed  in  his  favour,  to  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  the 
recovery  of  his  liberty.  Next  day  the  emperor's  ambassadors  demanded 
audience,  and,  in  their  master's  name,  required  him  to  issue  such  orders  as 
were  necessanr  for  carrying  the  treaty  of  Madrid  into  immediate  and  fall 
execution.  He  coldly  answered  that,  though  for  his  own  part  he  determined 
relijB;iously  to  perform  all  that  he  had  promised,  the  treaty  contained  so  many 
articles  relative  not  to  himself  alone,  but  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Froich 
monarchy,  that  he  could  not  take  any  farther  step  without  oonsuhing  the 
states  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  some  time  would  oe  necessary  in  order  to 
reconcile  their  minds  to  the  hard  conditions  which  he  had  consented  to  ratify.** 
This  reply  was  considered  as  no  obscure  discovery  of  his  being  resolved  to 
elude  the  treaty ;  and  the  compliment  paid  to  Henry  appeared  a  very  proper 
step  towards  securing  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  in  the  war  wiw  ^ 
emperor,  to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  give  rise.  These  circum- 
stances, added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which  Francis  made  in  secret  to  the 
ambassadors  ^m  several  of  the  Italian  powers,  fully  satisfied  them  that  their 
conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just,  and  that,  instead  d 
intending^  to  execute  an  unreasonable  treaty,  he  was  eager  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  revenging  those  injuries  whicn  had  compelled  him  to  feign  ao 
approbation  of  it  Even  the  doubts  and  fears  and  scruples  which  used,  on 
other  occasions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  were  dissipated  by 
Francis's  seeming  impatience  to  break  through  all  his  engagements  with  the 

^  Sleld..  Hist.,  p.  98.— Pfeffel,  Abr£g6  de  I'Hiitoire  du  Droit  putUqae,  p.  606,  etc 
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emperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of  af&irs  in  Italy  at  that  time  did  not  allow 
the  pope  to  hesitate  long.  Sforza  vras  still  besieged  by  the  imperialists  in  the 
castie  of  Milan.  That  feeble  prince,  deprived  now  of  Morone's  advice,  and 
unprovided  with  everything  necessary  for  defence,  found  means  to  inform 
Clement  and  the  Venetians  that  he  must  soon  surrender  if  the^  did  not  come 
to  his  relief.  The  imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  since  the  battle 
of  Pavia^  lived  at  discretion  in  the  Milanese,  levying  such  exorbitant  contri- 
butions m  that  duchy  as  amounted,  if  we  may  rely  on  Guicdardini's  calcula- 
nto  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  ducats  a  day ;  *'  nor  was  it  to  be 
ted  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  castle  should  submit,  would 
dioose  to  leave  a  ruined  country,  which  hardly  afforded  them  subsistence,  that 
they  might  take  possession  of  more  comfortable  quarters  in  the  fertile  and 
untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and  Venetians.  The  assistance  of  the  French 
king  was  the  only  thin^  which  could  either  save  Sforza  or  enable  them  to 
protect  their  own  di^minions  from  the  insults  of  the  imperial  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  duke  of  Milan  were  equaUy 
impatient  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Francis,  who,  on  his  part,  was  no  less 
desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession  both  of  stren^h  and  repu- 
tation as  such  a  comederacy  would  bring  along  with  it  The  chief  objects  of 
this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the  22nd  of  May,  though  kept 
secret  for  some  time,  were  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French 
lane's  sons  upon  parent  of  a  reasonable  ransom,  and  to  re-establish  Sforza 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should  refuse  either  of 
these,  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  with  which,  after  driving  the  Spaniards  out 
of  the  Milanese,  they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  king  of 
Bngland  was  declared  protector  of  this  leaj^e,  which  they  dignified  with  the 
name  of  My,  because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  and,  in  order  to  allure 
Henry  more  effJectually,  a  principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty 
thousand  ducats'  yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him,  and  lands  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Wolsey,  his  favourite." 

No  sooner  was  this  league  concluded  than  Clement,  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
papal  power,  absolved  Francis  from  the  oath  which  ne  had  taken  to  observe 
the  tareaty  of  Madrid.*^  This  right,  how  pernicious  soever  in  fts  effects,  and 
destructive  of  that  integrity  which  is  the  basis  of  all  transactions  among  men, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  powers  which  the  popes  arretted  as  the 
infallible  vicegerents  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  as,  in  virtue  of  this  pretended 
prerogative,  they  had  often  dispensed  with  obligations  which  were  held  sacred, 
the  int^est  of  some  men,  and  the  credulity  of  others,  led  them  to  imagine 
that  the  decisions  of  a  sovereign  pontiff  authorized  or  justified  actions  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  criminal  and  impious. 

The  discovery  of  Francis's  intention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid  filled  the 
emperor  with  a  variety  of  disquieting  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an  unfortu- 
nate {>rince  in  the  most  un^nerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  an  insatiable 
ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  he  knew  what  censures  the 
former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehensions  the  latter  had  excited 
in  eveiT  court  of  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the  measures  which  he 
pursued  any  of  those  advanta^  which  politicians  are  ai)t  to  consider  as  an 
excuse  for  the  most  criminal  conduct  and  a  compensation  for  the  severest 
reproaches.    Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  ana  not  one  of  all  the  mighty 

•'  Gnic,  lib.  xvil.  360.  ••  Goldast.,   PoUt.   Imperial.,  p.   1002.— 
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consequences  which  he  had  expected  from  the  treaty  that  set  him  at  liberty 
was  lively  to  take  place.  His  rashness  in  relying  so  far  on  his  own  judgm^t 
as  to  trust  to  the  smcerity  of  the  French  king,  in  opposition  to  the  sentamrats 
of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now  apparent ;  and  he  cosily  conjectured  that  ^ 
same  confederacy  the  dread  of  which  had  induced  hmi  to  set  Francis  at 
liberty  would  now  be  formed  against  him,  with  that  gallant  and  incoued 
monarch  at  its  head.  Self-condemnation  and  shame  on  account  of  what  was 
past,  with  anxious  apprehensions  concerning  what  might  hapi)en,  were  the 
necessary  result  of  these  reflections  on; his  own  conduct  and  situation.  Charies, 
however,  was  naturally  firm  and  inflexible  in  all  his  measures.  To  have 
receded  suddenly  from  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  would  have  been 
a  plain  confession  of  imprudence  and  a  palpable  s3rmptom  of  fear :  he  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dignity  to  insist,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  particu- 
larly not  to  accept  of  anything  which  might  be  offered  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  restitution  of  Burgundy.^ 

In  conse(}uence  of  this  resolution,  he  appointed  Lannoy  and  Alaroon  to 
repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  to  the  court  of  France,  and  formally  to  sumnHm 
the  king  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity  that  became  him,  or 
to  return,  according  to  his  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  giiiD^ 
them  an  immediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  states  oi 
Burgundy  to  an  audience  in  their  presence.  They  numbly  represented  to 
him  that  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  king  of  France  wjien  be 
consented  to  aUenate  their  country  from  the  crown,  the  domains  of  whidi  he 
was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  unimpaired.  Franda 
in  return,  tnanked  them  for  their  attachment  to  his  crown,  and  .entreated 
them,  though  very  faintly,  to  remember  the  obhgations  which  he  lay  under  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The  deputies,  assuming  a  higher 
tone,  declared  that  they  would  not  obey  commands  which  th^  considered  as 
illegal ;  and  if  he  should  abandon  them  to  the  enemies  of  France  they  had 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  purpose 
rather  to  perish  than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  which  Frandi) 
turning  towards  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossi- 
bility of  performing  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy, 
to  nay  the  emperor  two  milUons  of  crowns.  The  viceroy  and  Alarcon,  woo 
easily  perceivea  that  the  scene  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses  was  concerted 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to 
him  their  master's  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in  the  smallest  point  from 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.**  Before  they  left  the  kingdom,  they 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against  the  emperor  published 
with  great  solemnity. 

Charles  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  confederacy  than  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  most  public  manner  and  in  the  harshest  terms,  against 
Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  of  honour.  He  complained  no  less  d 
Clement,  whom  he  solicited  in  vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies ;  he  accused  him 
of  ingratitude ;  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  unbecoming  his  character ;  be 
threatened  him  not  only  with  all  the  vengeance  which  the  power  of  an 
emperor  can  inflict,  but,  by  appealing  to  a  general  council,  called  up  before 
his  eyes  all  the  terrors  arising  from  the  authority  of  those  assemolies  so 
formidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  oppose  something 
else  than  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  powerful  combination  formed  against 

••  Guic,  lib.  xvU.  366. 
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him ;  and  the  emperor,  prompted  by  so  many  passions,  did  not  fail  to  exert 
himself  with  unusual  vigour  in  order  to  send  supplies,  not  only  of  men,  but  of 
money,  which  was  still  more  needed,  into  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efibrts  of  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
tiiat  animosity  against  the  emperor  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
lH>ly  league.  Francis,  it  w&s  thought,  would  have  infused  spirit  and  vigour 
into  Uie  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repai^  many  injuries  to 
revenge,  and  the  stotion  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  from  wnich  he  had 
fallen,  to  recover.  From  all  these  powerful  incitements,  added  to  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  and  bloody  than  any  that  he  had 
hittierto  nutde  upon  his  rival  was  expected.  But  Francis  had  cone  through 
such  a  scene  of  distress,  and  the  impression  it  had  made  was  still  so  fresh  m 
his  memonr,  that  he  was  become  dimdent  himself,  distrustful  of  fortune,  and 
desirous  of  tranquillity.  To  procure  the  release  of  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the 
rastitution  of  Burgundy  by  paving  some  reasonable  equivalent,  were  his  chief 
objects ;  and  for  the  sake  of  these  he  would  wiUindy  have  sacrificed  Sforza, 
and  tiie  liberties  of  Italy,  to  the  emperor.  He  nattered  himself  that  the 
dread  of  the  confederacy  which  he  had  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles 
to  listen  to  what  was  eauitable,  and  was  afraid  of  employing  any  considerable 
force  for  the  relief  of  tne  Milanese,  lest  his  allies,  whom  he  had  often  found 
to  be  more  attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  were  driven  out 
of  that  country^  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  weight 
which  they  denved  from  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In  the 
meantime,  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and  Sforza 
was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians,  trusting  to 
Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their  troops  to  take  the  field  in  order  to 
revere  him ;  and  an  army  more  than  sufiident  for  that  service  was  soon 
formed.  The  Milanese,  passionately  attached  to  their  unfortunate  duke,  and 
no  lees  exasperated  a^inst  the  imperialists,  who  had  oppressed  them  so 
cruelly,  were  ready  to  aid  the  confederates  in  all  their  enterprises.  But  the 
doke  a'Urbino,  their  general,  naturally  slow  and  indecisive,  and  restrained, 
beadesj  by  his  ancient  enmity  to  the  family  of  Medici  from  taking  any  step 
tbaX  miffht  aggrandize  or  add  reputation  to  the  pope,^'  lost  some  opportunities 
of  attai&ng  the  imperialists  and  raising  the  siege,  and  refused  to  improve 
others.  These  delays  fl;ave  Bourbon  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh 
troope  and  a  sum>ly  of  money.  He  immediately  took  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  pu^ed  on  the  sic^  with  such  vigour  as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to 
surrender,  wha  retiring  to  Lodi,  which  the  confederates  had  surprised,  left 
Bourbon  in  full  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  duchy,  the  investiture  of  which 
the  emperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.*' 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  game  which  Francis  had  played, 
and  to  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  address,  and  refinements  in 
negotiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  peculiarly  their  own,  they  had 
for  once  been  overreached  in  those  very  arts  by  a  tramontane  prince.  He 
had  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  tnem,  taking 
advanta^  of  their  efibrts  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which  he  often 
renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  his  sons.  The 
pope  and  Venetians  expostulated  and  complied ;  **  but,  as  they  were  not 
able  to  rouse  Francis  from  his  inactivity,  their  own  zeal  and  vigour  gradually 
abat^  and  Clement,  having  ahready  gone  farther  than  his  timidity  usually 

"  Guic.  Ub.  xvll.  3S2.  •*  RiMcelll.  Lettere  de*  Prindpl,  il.  167, 
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permitted  him,  began  to  accuse  himself  of  rashness,  and  to  relapse  into  his 
natural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

All  the  emperor's  motions,  depen(ung  on  himself  alone,  were  more  brisk 
and  better  concerted.  The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not  allow 
him  to  make  any  sudden  or  ^eat  effort  in  the  field,  but  he  abondantlT  sop- 
plied  that  defect  by  his  intrigues  and  negotiations.  The  family  of  Coloniii, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  uniformly  to  the 
Ghibelline  or  imperial  faction  during  those  fierce  contentions  between  the 
popes  and  emperors  which  for  several  ages  filled  Italy  and  Germany  with 
discord  and  bloodshed.  Though  the  causes  which  at  first  eave  birth  to  these 
destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with  wnich  thej  had  been 
animated  was  in  a  great  measure  spent  the  Oolonnas  still  retained  their 
attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  and,  by  placing  themselyes  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  possession  of  their  own  territorieB 
and  privileges.  The  Cajrdinal  Pompeo  Oolonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and 
ambitious  temper,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  fomily,  had  long  been  Clementi^ 
rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  last  conclave  he  imputed  the  disappointment 
of  all  his  schemes  for  attaining  the  papal  dignity,  of  which,  from  his  known 
connection  with  the  emperor,  he  thought  mmseif  secure.  To  an  aspiring 
mind,  this  was  an  injury  too  great  to  be  forgiven ;  and,  though  he  had  dis- 
sembled his  resentment  so  far  as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to 
accept  of  great  offices  in  his  court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for 
an  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  imperial 
ambassador  at  Rome,  wno  was  no  stranger  to  these  sentiments,  easUy  per- 
suaded him  that  now  was  the  time,  while  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed 
in  Lombardy,  to  attempt  something  which  would  at  once  avenge  his  own 
wrongs  and  be  of  essential  service  to  the  emperor  his  patron.  The  pope,  how- 
ever, whose  timidity  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  was  so  attentive  to  their 
operations,  and  b€^n  to  be  alarmed  so  early,  that  he  might  have  drawn 
together  troops  sufficient  to  have  disconcertea  all  Colonna's  measures.  But 
Moncada  amused  him  so  artfully  with  negotiations,  promises,  and  false  intelli- 
gence that  he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  taking  anj  d 
the  precautions  necessary  for  his  safety ;  and,  to  the  di^inrace  of  a  i»nnce 
possessed  of  great  power  as  well  as  renowned  for  political  wisdom,  Oolonn^  tt 
the  head  of  tnree  thousand  men,  sei2ed  one  of  the  gates  of  his  capital  while 
he,  imagining  himsetf  to  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altogether  unprepared  for 
resisting  such  a  feeble  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome  permitted  Colonna's 
troops,  from  whom  they  apprehended  no  injury,  to  advance  without  opposition ; 
the  pope's  guards  were  dispersed  in  a  moment ;  and  Clement  himself,  terrified 
at  tne  danger^  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity,  and  deserted  by  almost  eveiy 
person,  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  which  was  im- 
mediately invested.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  church  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  houses  of  the  pope's  ministers  and  servants  were  plundered  in  the  most 
licentious  manner.  The  rest  of  the  city  was  left  unmolested.  Clement,  de^ 
tute  of  everything  necessary  either  for  subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon  obliged 
to  demand  a  capitulation  ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  into  the  castie,  pre- 
scribed to  hina,  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  conqueror,  conditions  which  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  reject  The  chief  of  these  was  that  Clement  should 
not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive  them  into  favonr, 
and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  from  the  army  of  the 
confederates  in  Lombardy.** 
The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  deposing  Clement  and  of 
*»  Jovli  vita  Pomp.  Colon.— Gulc,  Ub.  xrU.  407.— RuflcelU,  Lettcre  de*  Prindpi,  1.  p.  IW. 
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placing  Pompeo,  their  kinsman,  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St  Peter,  exclaimed 
loudly  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  pontiff  jostly  incensed 
against  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  only  to  his  master's  interest,  paid 
little  regard  to  their  complaints,  and  by  this  fortunate  measure  broke  entirely 
thepower  of  the  confederates. 

While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerable  diminution, 
the  imperialists  received  two  great  reinforcements ;  one  from  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  Lannoy  and  .^Jarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  thousand  men ; 
the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  by  Qeorge  Fronsperg,  a  (German  nobleman, 
who,  having  served  in  Italy  with  ereat  reputation,  had  acquired  such  influence 
and  popularity  that  multitudes  of  his  countrjrmen,  fond  on  every  occasion  of 
engaging  in  military  enterprises,  and  impatient  at  that  juncture  to  escape 
from  the  oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious  as  well  as  civil  matters,  crowded 
to  his  stanoiEtrd ;  so  that,  without  any  other  gratuit;^  than  the  payment  of  a 
crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand  enlisted  in  bus  service.  To  these  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  added  two  thousand  horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
niona.  But  although  the  emperor  had  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the 
sums  necessary  for  their  support  His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted ; 
the  credit  of  princes,  during  the  infancv  of  commerccL  was  not  extensive ;  and 
the  oortes  of  Castile,  though  every  art  nad  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  some 
innovations  had  been  made  in  tne  constitution  in  order  to  secure  their  con- 
currence, peremptorily  refused  to  grant  Charles  any  extraordinary  supply ;  ** 
so  that  the  more  his  army  increased  in  number  tHe  more  were  his  generals 
embarrassed  and  distressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  m  sudi 
difficulties  that  he  stood  in  need  of  aU  his  address  and  courage  in  order  to 
extricate  himself.  Large  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  aheady  in  the 
Milanese,  when  Fronsperg  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  hungry  Germans, 
destitute  of  everything,  ^th  made  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness,  the 
former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  pay  which  bad  been  promised 
them  on  their  entering  Lombardy.  Bourbon  was  altogether  incapable  of 
giving  satisfoction  to  either.  In  this  situation  he  was  constrained  to  commit 
acts  of  violence  extremely  shocking  to  his  own  nature,  which  was  generous 
and  humane.  He  seized  the  prinapal  citizens  of  MilanL  and  by  thr^ts,  and 
even  by  torture,  forced  from  tnero  a  considerable  sum ;  he  rifled  the  churches 
of  all  their  plate  and  ornaments ;  the  inadequate  supply  which  these  afforded 
he  distributed  amon^  the  soldiers,  with  so  many  soothing  expressions  of  his 
sympathy  and  affection  that,  though  it  fell  far  short  d  the  sums  due  to  them, 
it  i^ypeased  their  present  murmurs.*' 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  and 
liberty  to  Morone,  who,  having  been  kept  in  prison  since  his  intrigue  with 
Peecarsj  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  toe  Spanish  judges  empowered  to  try 
him.  For  this  remission  he  paid  twenfy  thousand  ducats ;  and  such  were  his 
singular  talents,  and  the  wonderful  asoendant  which  he  always  acquired  over 
the  minds  of  tnose  to  whom  he  had  access,  that  in  a  few  days,  from  being 
Bourbon's  prisoner,  he  became  his  prime  confidant,  with  whom  ne  consultea 
in  all  affEurs  of  importance.  To  his  insinuations  must  be  imputed  the  sus- 
picions which  Bourbon  began  to  entertain  that  the  emperor  had  never  intended 
to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  Milan,  but  had  appointed  Leyva  and  the  other 
I^Mmish  generals  rather  to  be  spies  on  his  conduct  than  to  co-operate  heartily 
towards  tne  execution  of  his  schemes.  To  him  likewise,  as  he  still  retainecL 
at  the  age  of  fourscore,  all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attributed 
the  bold  and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon  soon  after  ventured.^ 
••  Smdoral,  1. 814.       •*  RIpamond.  Hist  MedtoL,  lib.  ix.  p.  717.       **  Gnic,  Ub.  xriL  419. 
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Sach«  Indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  MOanese  thit 
it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  take  some  immediate  step  for  their  relief. 
The  arrears  of  the  solaiers  increased  daily ;  the  emperor  made  no  remittances 
to  his  generals ;  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  military  extortion  could  draw 
nothing  more  from  a  country  entirely  drained  and  ruined.  In  this  sitoation 
there  was  no  choice  left  but  either  to  disband  the  army  or  to  march  for  sub- 
sistence into  the  enemy's  country.  The  territories  of  the  Venetians  lav  nearest 
at  hand ;  but  they,  with  their  usual  foresight  and  prudence,  had  taken  soch 
precautions  as  secured  them  from  any  insult  Nothing,  therefore,  remained 
but  to  inyade  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Florentines ;  and  Cle- 
ment had  of  late  acted  such  a  part  as  merited  the  seyerest  yengeanoe  firom 
the  emperor.  No  sooner  did  the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome  after  the  insor* 
rection  of  the  Colonnas,  than,  without  paymg  any  regard  to  the  treaty  with 
Moncada,  he  degraded  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  excommunicated  the  rest  of  the 
family,  seized  their  places  of  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with  all  tiie 
cruelty  which  the  smart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  exciter  After  this 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Naples,  and,  as  nia  (^rations  were  seconded  bj 
the  French  fleet,  he  nmde  some  pn^ress  towards  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom ;  the  yiceroy  being  no  less  oestitute  than  the  other  imperial  generals  of 
the  money  requisite  for  a  yigorous  defence.** 

These  proceedings  of  the  pope  justified,  in  appearance,  the,^neasures  whidi 
Bourbon^  situation  rendered  necessary ;  and  ne  set  about  executing  them 
under  such  disadvantages  as  furnish  the  strongest  proof  botti  of  the  despair  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his  abilities,  which  were  able 
to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Having  committed  the  goyernment  of  Milan 
to  Leyya^  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to  leave  behind,  he  began  his  march  in 
the  deptn  of  winter,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  composed  of 
nations  difiering  from  each  other  in  language  and  manners,  without  money, 
without  mapiazines,  without  artillery,  without  carriages,— in  short  without  any 
of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  smallest  party,  and  which  seem 
essential  to  the  existence  and  motions  of  a  great  army.  His  route  lav  through 
a  coimtry  cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which  the  roads  were  almost  im- 
practicable :  as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  armj,  superior  to 
his  own  in  number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  all  his  motions  and  to  improve  eveiT 
advantage.  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardships,  and  allured 
by  the  hopes  of  immense  Wty,  without  considering  how  ill  provided  th^ 
were  for  a  march,  followed  him  with  great  cheerfulness.  His  first  scheme  was 
to  have  made  himself  master  of  Pla^ntia  and  to  have  gratified  his  soldien 
by  the  plunder  of  that  city ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  confederate  generals 
rendered  the  design  abortive.  Nor  had  he  better  success  in  his  project  for 
the  reduction  of  Bologna.,  which  was  seasonably  supplied  with  as  many  tnx^ 
as  secured  it  from  tne  insults  of  an  army  which  nad  neither  artillery  nor 
ammunition.  Having  failed  m  both  these  attempts  to  become  master  of  some 
great  city,  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  advancing.  But  he  had  now  been  two 
months  in  the  field ;  his  troops  had  sufifered  every  calamity  that  a  long  mardi, 
together  with  the  uncommon  rigour  of  the  season,  could  bring  upon  men 
destitute  of  all  necessary  accommodations  in  an  enemy's  country ;  the  mag- 
nificent promises  to  which  they  trusted  had  hitherto  proved  alt<^ther  vain ; 
they  saw  no  prospect  of  relief ;  their  patience,  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at 
last,  and  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  oflicers,  who  rashly  at- 
tempted to  restrain  them,  fell  victims  to  their  fury :  Bourbon  himself,  not 
daring  to  appear  during  the  first  transports  of  their  rage,  was  obliged  to  47 
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secretly  from  his  quarters.*^  But  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  began  at 
last  to  subside,  when  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  art  of 
governing  the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with  more  confidence 
than  formerly,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable  by  partakmg  of  them 
himself ;  he  fiared  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  joined  them  in  singing  their  camp  ballads,  in  which, 
with  high  praises  of  his  valour,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  military  raillery 
on  his  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a  foretaste  of 
what  he  had  promised,  to  {plunder  the  aojacent  villages  at  discretion.  En- 
couraged by  all  these  soothing  arts,  they  entirely  forgot  their  sufferings  and 
complaints,  and  followed  him  with  tne  same  imphdt  confidence  as  formerly.*' 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  intentions.  Rome  and  Florence, 
not  knowing  on  which  the  blow  would  ^11,  were  held  in  the  most  disquieting 
state  of  suspense.  Clement  equally  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  both,  fluctu- 
ated in  more  than  hb  usual  uncertainty ;  and  while  the  rapid  approach  of 
danger  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  measures,  he  spent  the  time  in  deUbera- 
tions  which  came  to  no  issue,  or  in  taking  resolutions  which  next  day  his 
restless  mind,  more  sagacious  in  discerning  than  in  obviating  difllculties,  over- 
turned, without  being  able  to  fix  on  what  should  be  substituted  in  their  plaoa 
At  one  time  h^  determined  to  unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his 
allies,  and  to  push  on  the  war  with  vigour ;  at  another,  he  inclined  to  bring  all 
difference  to  a  "final  accommodation  oy  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  who,  knowing 
his  passion  for  n^tiation,  solicited  him  incessantlv  with  proposals  for  that 
purpose.  His  timioity  at  length  prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  Lannoy,  of  which  the  following  were  the  chief  articles :  That  a 
suspension  of  arms  should  take  place  be^een  the  pontifical  and  imperial 
troops  for  eight  months ;  that  Clement  should  advance  sixty  thousand  crowns 
towards  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  imperial  arm^r ;  that  the  Colonnas 
should  be  absolved  from  censure,  and  their  former  dignities  and  possessions  be 
restored  to  them ;  that  the  viceroy  should  come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon 
from  approaching  nearer  to  that  city  or  to  Florence.**  On  this  hasty  treaty, 
which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  his  allies,  without  affording 
him  any  solid  foundation  of  security.  Clement  reUed  so  firmly  that,  like  a  man 
extricated  at  once  out  of  all  difficulties,  he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  confidence,  disbanded  all  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  were 
sufficient  to  guard  his  own  person.  This  amazing  confidence  of  Clement,  who 
on  every  other  occasion  was  fearful  and  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so 
unaccountable  to  Guicciardini,'  who,  being  at  tnat'time  the  pontifical  oommis- 
sary -general  and  resident  in  tne  confederate  army,  had  ^at  opportunities,  as 
weU  as  great  abilities,  for  observing  how  chimerical  all  his  hopes  were^  that  he 
imputes  the  pope's  conduct  at  this  juncture  wholly  to  infatuation,  which  those 
who  are  doomed  to  ruin  cannot  avoid.** 

Lannoy,  it  would  seem,  intended  to  have  executed  the  treaty  with  great 
sincerity,  and,  having  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy,  wished  to  turn 
Bourbon  8  army  against  the  Venetians,  who,  of  all  the  powers  at  war  with  the 
emperor,  had  exerted  the  greatest  vigour.  With  this  view,  he  despatched  a 
courier  to  Bourbon,  informing  him  of  the  suspension  of  arms  which^  in  the 
name  of  their  common  master,  he  had  concludea  with  the  pope.  Bourbon  had 
other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now  too  far  to  think  of  retreating, 
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To  have  mentioned  a  retreat  to  his  soldiers  would  have  been  dan^rous ;  his 
command  was  independent  of  Lannoy ;  he  was  fond  of  mortifymg  a  mao 
whom  he  had  many  reasons  to  hate :  for  these  reasons,  without  paying  the 
least  regard  to  the  message,  he  continued  to  ravage  the  ecclesiastical  tenitories 
and  to  advance  towards  Florence.  Upon  this,  aU  Clement's  terror  and  anxiety 
returning  with  new  force,  he  had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and  entreated  and  con- 
jured him  to  put  a  stop  to  Bourbon's  progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  oat 
for  his  camp,  out  durst  not  approach  it ;  Bourbon's  soldiers,  having  got  notioe 
of  the  truce,  ra^  and  threatened,  demanding  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promises  to  which  they  had  trusted ;  their  general  himself  could  hardly  re- 
strain them ;  every  person  in  Rome  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
prepare  for  resisting  a  storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel  Clement 
alone,  rel^ring  on  some  ambi^ous  and  deceitful  professions  wnich  Bourbon 
made  of  ms  inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security.** 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being  free  from  solicitude.  AU  his 
attempts  on  any  phioe  of  importance  had  hiUierto  miscarried ;  and  Flor^o& 
towaros  which  he  had  been  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  his  power  at  defiance.  As 
it  now  became  necessary  to  chan^  his  route,  and  to  take  instantly  some  neir 
resolution,  he  fixed  without  hesitation  on  one  which  was  no  less  daring  in 
itself  than  it  was  impious,  according  to  the  opinion  of  that  age.  This  was  to 
assault  and  plunder  Rome.  Many  reasons,  however,  prompted  him  to  it.  He 
was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who  had  undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that 
dty ;  he  imagined  that  the  emperor  would  be  highly  pleased  to  see  Clement, 
the  chief  author  of  the  league  against  him,  humbl^ ;  he  fiattered  himself  that 
by  gratifying  the  rapacitjr  of  his  soldiers  with  such  immense  booty  he  wonkl 
attach  them  for  ever  to  his  interest ;  or  (whicn  is  still  more  probable  than  any 
of  these)  he  hoped  that  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame  which  he  would 
acquire  from  the  conquest  of  the  fint  dtv  m  Christendom  he  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  power,  and  tnat,  after  shaking  off  all  connection 
with  the  emperor,  he  might  take  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of  the 
Italian  states,  in  his  own  name." 

Whatever  ms  motives  were  he  executed  his  resolution  with  a  rapidity  eonal 
to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  His  soldiers,  now  that  they  bad 
their  prey  full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue,  nor  famine,  nor  want  of 
pay.  No  sooner  did  they  begin  to  move  from  Tuscany  towards  Rome  than 
the  pope,  sensible  at  kst  how  fallacious  the  hopes  had  been  on  which  be 
leposea,  started  from  his  security.  But  no  time  now  remained,  even  for  a 
bold  and  decisive  pontiffj  to  have  taken  proper  measures  or  to  nave  fonned 
any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Clement's  feeble  conduct,  all  was  con- 
sternation, disorder,  and  irresolution.  He  collected,  however,  such  of  bis 
disbanded  soldiers  as  still  remained  in  the  city ;  he  armed  tho  artificers  of 
Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train-bearers  of  the  cardinals ;  he  repaired  the 
breaches  in  the  walls;  he  b^gan  to  erect  new  works;  he  excommunicated 
Bo^irbon  and  all  his  troops,  branding  the  Germans  with  the  name  of 
Lutherans,  and  the  Spaniards  with  that  of  Moors.**  Trusting  to  these 
ineffectual  military  preparations,  or  to  his  spiritual  arms,  which  were  still 
more  despised  by  rapacious  soldiers,  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  natural 
timidity,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  determined  to  vait 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  whom  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  a  timely 
retreat 
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Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  despatch,  now  that  his  intentions  were 
known,  advanced  with  such  speed  that  he  ji^ined  several  marches  on  the  duke 
d'Urbino's  army,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  Ma^.  Inrom  thence  he  showed  his  soldiers  the  palaces  and  churches  of 
that  cit7,  mto  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  the  riches 
of  all  Europe  had  nowed  during  many  centuries,  without  having  been  once 
violated  by  any  hostile  hand,  and,  commanding  them  to  refresh  themselves 
that  night,  as  a  preparation  for  the  assault  next  day,  promised  them,  in 
reward  of  their  toils  and  valour,  the  possession  of  all  the  treasiures  accumu- 
lated there. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Bourbon,  who  had  determined  to  distinguish  that 
day  either  by  his  death  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  he  wore  a  vest  of  white 
tissue,  that  he  mieht  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
enemies ;  and,  as  lul  deoended  on  one  bold  impression,  he  led  them  instantly 
to  scale  the  walls.     Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  another  of 
Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  different  nations  of  whom  the 
anny  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service ;  a  separate  attack  was 
assigned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to  support  them,  as  occasion 
should  require.    A  thick  mist  concealed  their  approach  until  tney  reached 
ahnost  the  brink  of  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  suburbs ;  having  planted 
their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade  rushed  on  the  assault  with  an  im- 
petuosity heifirhtened  by  national  emulation.    They  were  received  at  first  with 
fcntitude  equal  to  their  own :  the  Swiss  in  the  pope's  guards,  and  the  veteran 
soldiers  who  had  been  assembled,  fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  intrusted.    Bourbon's 
troops,  notwithstanding  all  their  valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began  to 
give  way ;  when  their  leader,  perceiving  that  on  this  critical  moment  the  fate 
of  the  oay  depended,  leaped  from  his  horse,  pressed  to  the  front,  snatched  a 
scaling-ladder  from  a  soldier,  planted  it  against  the  wall,  and  began  to  mount 
it,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him.    But  at  that 
very  instant  a  musket-bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced  his  groin  with  a 
wound  whidi  he  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal;  but  he  retained  so  much 
presence  of  mind  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him  to  cover  his  body  with 
a  ckMUc,  that  his  death  might  not  dishearten  his  troops ;  and  soon  after  he 
expired,  with  a  conra^  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  would  have 
entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise  if  he  had  thus  fallen  in  defence  of  his 
country,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies.*' 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army ;  the  soldiers  soon 
missed  their  general,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  every  time  of 
danger ;  but,  instead  of  being  cusheartened  by  their  loss,  it  animated  them 
with  new  valour ;  the  name  ofBourbon  resounded  along  the  line,  accompanied 
with  the  cry  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  veterans  who  defended  the  walls  were 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers ;  the  untrained  body  of  city  recruits  fled  at  the 
s^t  of  danger,  and  ihe  enemy,  with  irresistible  violence,  rushed  into  the 
town. 

During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's 
church  in  offering  up  to  Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for  victory.  No  sooner 
was  he  informed  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way  than  he  flea  with  precipi- 
tation; and,  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  than  anything  already 
mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  opposite  gate,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he  shut  himself  up,  together  with  thirteen 
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cardinals,  the  forei^  ambassadors,  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  which,  from  his  late  misfortune,  he  misht  have  known  to  be 
an  insecure  retreat  In  his  way  from  the  Vatican  to  that  fortress  he  saw  his 
troops  flying  before  an  enemy  who  pursued  without  living  ouarter ;  he  heard 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  b^;inning  of 
those  calamities  which  his  own  creduUty  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his 
subjects.** 

It  Is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imamne,  the  misery  and  horror  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  Whatever  a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread  from 
military  ra^e  unrestrained  by  discipline,  whatever  excesses  the  ferodtj  of  the 
Germans,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentiousness  of  the  Italians 
could  commit,  these  wretched  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  suffer.  Churches, 
palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons  were  plundered  without  distinction. 
•  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was  exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles, 
prieste,  matrons,  virgins,  were  all  the  prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity.  Kor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usnal 
in  towns  which  are  carried  by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was 
over  :  the  imperialists  kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months  ;  and  during 
all  that  time  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their 
booty  in  ready  money  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they 
raised  by  ransoms  and  exactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Rome,  though 
taken  several  different  times  by  the  Northern  nations,  who  overran  tSe 
empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much 
cruelty  by  the  barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Gotlis  as  now  by  the 
bigoted  subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.** 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  devolved  on 
Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange,  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  as 
many  of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as  were  necessary  to  invest  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo.  Clement  was  immediately  sensible  of  his  error  in  having 
retired  mto  that  ill-provided  and  untenable  fort.  But  as  the  imperialists, 
scorninff  dlscipUne,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed  the  siege  with  little 
vigour,  ne  did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until  the  duke  d'Urbino  could  come 
to  his  relief.  That  general  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  <d 
Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of  France,  of  sufiideut  strength 
to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  present  danger.  But  D'Urbino,  preferring 
the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  agamst  the  family  of  Medici  to  the  glory 
of  delivenug  the  capital  of  Christendom  and  the  head  of  the  Church,  pro- 
nounced the  enterprise  to  be  too  hazardous,  and,  from  an  exquisite  refinement 
in  revenge,  hanng  marched  forward  so  far  that  his  army,  being  seen  from  the 
ramjpartii  of  St.  Angelo,  flattered  the  pope  with  the  prospect  oi  certain  relief, 
lie  immediately  wheeled  about,  and  retired.'*  Clement,  deprived  of  eveiy 
resource,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine  as  to  feed  on  asses'  flesh,*' 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were  pleased  to 
prescribe.  He  agreed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army,  to 
surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  belonging  to  the  Church, 
and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain  a  prisoner  himself  untuthe  chief  artides 
were  performed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Alarcon,  who  bv  his 
severe  vigilance  in  guarding  Francis  had  given  full  proof  of  his  being  qualified 
for  that  office ;  and  thus,  by  a  singular  accident,  the  same  man  bad  the 

**  Jov.  Vit.  Colon.,  166.  p.  no,  etc.— OUnnone,  Hist,  of  N«|>.,  b.  zsxL 

•»  Jov.  Vit.  Colon..  IW.— Gale,  lib.  xviiL  c.  3,  p.  607. 

440,  ftc.— Comment,  de  Capta  Urbe  Roma>,  '•  Gulc,  lib.  xvilL  460. 

«p.  Sctnliiim,  II.  230.-UUom  VlU  dl  Carlo  V.,  "  Jov.  Vit.  Colon.,  107. 
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^nistody  of  the  tivo  most  illustrious  personages  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
in  Europe  during  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  was  no  less  sur- 
prising than  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal  his  joy  from 
nis  subjects,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  success  and  crimes  of  their 
countrymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  declared 
that  Riome  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order  from  him.  Ue  wrote  to  all 
the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaimijig  his  having  had  any 
knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.''  He  put  himself  and  court  into  mourning ; 
commanded  the  rejoicings  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  birth  of  his  sou 
Philip  to  be  stopped;  and,  employing  an  artifice  no  less  hypocritical  than 
gross,  he  appointed  prayers  and  processions  throughout  all  Spain  for  the 
recovery  of  the  popes  hberty,  which,  by  an  order  to  his  generals,  he  could 
have  immediately  granted  hiju.'' 

The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  another 
prt  01  Europe.  Solyman  having  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  Lewis  iL  king  of  that  country  and  of  Bohemia,  a 
weak  and  unexperienced  prince,  advanced  rashly  to  meet  him  with  a  body  of 
men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand  With  an  imprudence  still 
more  unpardonable,  he  ^ave  the  command  of  these  troops  to  Paul  Tomorri,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  Qolocza.  This  awkward  general,  in  the  dress 
of  his  order,  girt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  troops;  and, 
hurried  on  by  his  own  presumption,  as  well  as  by  the  impetuosity  of  nobles 
who  despised  danger  but  were  impatient  of  long  service,  he  fought  the  fatal 
battle  of  Mohacz,  in  which  the  king,  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  fell,  the  victims  of  his  folly  and  ill  conduct. 
Solyman,  after  his  victory,  seizea  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the 
greatest  strength  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Hungary,  and,  overrunning  the 
rest  of  the  country,  carried  near  two  hundred  thousand  persons  into  captivity. 
As  Lewis  was  the  last  male  of  the  royal  famUy  of  Jagellon,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  claimed  both  his  crowns.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  double 
title ;  the  one  derived  from  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria  to 
both  kingdoms,  the  other  from  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  sister  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  however,  subsisted  both  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  exten- 
sive power,  that  the  crowns  were  still  elective,  and  Fenunand's  rights,  if  they 
had  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  with  little  regard.  But 
his  own  personal  merit,  the  respect  due  to  the  brother  of  the  greatest  monarch 
in  Christendom,  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  prince  able  to  afford  his  subjects 
some  additional  protection  against  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  as  they  had 
recently  felt  their  power,  they  greatly  dreaded,  together  with  the  intri^es  of 
his  sister,  who  had  been  married  to  the  late  king,  overcame  the  prejudices 
which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  against  the  archduke  as  a  foreigner,  and, 
though  a  considerable  party  voted  for  the  Vaywode  of  Transylvania,  at  length 
secured  Ferdinand  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  states  of  Bohemia  imi- 
tated the  example  of  their  neighbour  kingdom  ;  but,  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
secure  their  own  privileges,  they  obliged  Ferdinand,  before  his  coronation,  to 
subscribe  a  deed,  which  they  term  a  reverse,  declaring  that  he  held  that  crown 
not  by  any  previous  right,  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  voluntary  election.  By 
such  a  vast  accession  of  territories,  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  they 
secured  in  process  of  time  to  their  family,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria 

^  Roacelli,  Lettere  de'  Principle  U.  234. 
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attained  that  pre-eminence  in  power  which  hath  rendered  them  so  formidable 
to  the  rest  of  Germany.'* 

The  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor  proved  extremely  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  Charles,  exasperated  by  Clement's  conduct, 
and  fully  employed  in  opposing  the  league  which  he  had  formed  against  him, 
had  little  inclination,  and  less  leisure,  to  take  any  measures  for  suppressing 
the  new  opinions  in  Germany.  In  a  diet  of  the  empire  held  at  Spires,  the 
state  of  religion  came  to  be  considered,  and  all  that  the  emperor  required  of 
the  princes  was  that  they  would  wait  patiently,  and  without  encouraging  in- 
novations, for  the  meeting  of  a  fi;enerarcouncil,  which  he  had  demanded  of  the 
pope.  They,  in  return,  acknowledged  the  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  the 
proper  and  regular  step  towards  reforming  abuses  in  the  Church,  but  contended 
that  a  nationfl  council  held  in  Germany  would  be  more  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pose than  what  he  had  proposed.  To  his  advice  concerning  the  discoura^- 
ment  of  innovations  they  paid  so  little  regard  that,  even  during  the  meeting 
of  the  diet  at  Spires,  the  oivines  who  attended  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  thither  preached  publicly,  and  administered  the 
sacraments,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Reformed  Church.'*  The  em- 
peror's own  example  emboldened  the  Germans  to  treat  the  papal  authority 
with  little  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  against  Clement, 
he  had  published  a  long  reply  to  an  angry  brief  which  the  pope  had  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  his  own  conduct.  In  this  manifesto,  the  emperor, 
after  having  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontiff's  ingratitude,  aeceit. 
and  ambition,  all  which  he  painted  in  the  strongest  «and  most  aggravated 
colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  same  timene  wrote 
to  the  college  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clement's  partiality  and  injustice, 
and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call  a  council,  to  show  their 
concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  Churdi,  so  shamefully  neglected  by  its 
chief  pastor,  by  summoning  that  assembly  in  their  own  name.'*  This  mani- 
festo, little  inferior  in  virulence  to  the  invectives  of  Luther  himself,  was  dis- 
persed over  (Germany  with  great  industry,  and.  bemg  eagerly  read  by  persons 
of  every  rank,  did  much  more  than  counterbalance  the  effect  of  all  Charles's 
declarations  against  the  new  opinions. 

''*  Steph.  Broderick  Procaacellarii  Hangar.       put.  I.  p.  193. 
— Cladee  In  Cumpo  Mohaci,  ap.  Scardlum,  11.  '»  Sleld.,  103. 
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The  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  been  treated  filled  all 
Europe  with  astonishment  or  horror.  To  see  a  Christian  emperor,  who,  by 
possessing  that  dignity,  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  and  advocate  of  the 
noly  see,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented  Christ  on  earth,  and  detain 
his  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivitjr,  was  considered  as  an  impiet]r  that 
merited  the  severest  vengeance  and  which  called  for  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  every  dutiful  son  of  the  Church.  Francis  and  Henry,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had,  even  before  the  taking  of 
Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance,  and,  m  order  to  give  some  check  to  the 
emperor's  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make  a  vi&;orous  diversion  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  force  of  every  motive  which  had  influenced  them  at  tlutt 
time  was  now  increased  ;  and  to  these  was  added  the  desire  of  rescuing  the 
pope  out  of  the  emperor's  hands,  a  measure  no  less  politic  than  it  appeared  to 
be  pious.  This,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  Hostile  in- 
tentions a^inst  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as  it 
was  by  vigorous  operations  there  they  might  contribute  most  effectually 
towards  delivering  Rome  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.  PrancisL  being  now 
sensible  that  in  his  system  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy  the  spurit  of 
refinement  had  carried  him  too  far,  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remissness  he 
had  allowed  Charles  to  attain  advantages  which  he  might  easily  have  pre- 
vented, was  eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error  of  which  he  was  not  often 
guilty,  by  an  activity  more  suitable  to  his  temper.  Henry  thought  his  inter- 
position necessary  in  order  to  hinder  the  emperor  from  "becoming  master  of 
all  Italy  and  acauiring  by  that  means  such  superiority  of  power  as  would 
enable  him  for  trie  future  to  dictate  without  control  to  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  by  flattery  and 
presents,  the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  neglected,  nothing  that 
could  incense  his  master  against  the  emperor.    Besides  all  these  pubhc  con- 
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siderations,  Henry  was  influenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature :  having 
1)egun  about  this  time  to  form  his  great  scheme  of  divorcing  Catharine  cS 
Aragon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew  that  the  sanction  of  ptapal 
authority  would  be  necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  acquire  as  much  merit  as 
possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  the  chief  instrument  of  his  de- 
liverance. 

The  negotiation,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  not  tedious.  Wolsey 
himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded  powersL 
Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens,  where  the  cardinal  appeared 
and  was  received  with  roval  magnificence.  A  marriage  between  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  agreed  to  as  the  b^is  of  the  confederacy ; 
it  was  resolved  tnat  Italy  should  be  the  theatre  of  war ;  the  strength  ol  the 
army  which  should  take  the  field,  as  well  as  the  contingent  of  Iroops  or  of 
money  which  each  prince  should  furnish,  were  settled ;  and  if  the  emperor 
did  not  accept  of  the  proposals  which  they  were  jointly  to  make  him,  they 
bound  themselves  inunediatelv  to  declare  war  and  to  begin  hostilities.  Heniy, 
who  took  every  resolution  with  impetuosity,  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new 
alliance  that  m  order  to  give  Francis  the  strongest  proof  of  his  friend^p 
and  respect,  he  formally  renounced  the  ancient  claun  of  the  English  monardbs 
to  the  crown  of  France,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation ; 
as  a  full  compensation  for  which,  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  and  his  successors.' 

The  pope,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner,  tmder  the  severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  Florentines 
no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome  than  they  ran  to  arms  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  expelled  the  Cardinal  di  Cortona,  who  governed  their  citj 
in  the  pope's  name,  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medici,  broke  in  pieces  the  staUics 
of  Leo  and  Clement,  and,  declaringthemselves  a  free  state,  re-established  their 
ancient  popular  government.  The  Venetians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
calamity  of  their  mj  the  pope,  seized  Ravenna,  and  other  places  belonging  to 
the  Church,  under  pretext  of  keeping  them  in  deposit.  The  dukes  of  Urbino 
and  Ferrara  laid  hold  likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff, 
whom  they  considered  as  irretrievably  ruined.* 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  lumd,  laboured  to  derive  some  solid  benefit  from  that 
unforeseen  event  which  gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his  master^ 
aims.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  together  with  Moncada  and  the 
marquis  del  Guasto,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which  they  could  assemHe  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement  brought  new 
calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Rome ;  for  the  soldiers,  envying  the 
wealth  of  their  companions,  imitated  their  license,  and  vrith  the  utmost  rapacity 
gathered  the  gleanmgs  which  had  escaped  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniarcb  and 
Germans.  There  was  not  now  any  army  in  Italy  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  imperialists ;  and  nothing  more  was  requisite  to  reduce  Bologna 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  than  to  have  appeared  beiore 
them.  But  the  soldiers,  having  been  so  long  accustomed,  under  Bourbon,  to 
an  entire  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at 
discretion  in  a  great  dty,  almost  without  the  control  of  a  superior,  were  become 
80  impatient  of  miHtary  subordination,  and  so  averse  to  service,  that  they 
refuscSi  to  leave  Rome  unless  all  their  arrears  were  paid,— a  condition  whi<m 
they  knew  to  be  impossible.  At  the  same  time  they  aeclared  that  they  would 
not  obey  any  other  person  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  army  had 
chosen  general.    Laimoy,  finduig  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain 

*  Herbert,  83,  etc.— Rym.,  Feed.,  xlv.  203.  "  Guic,  Ub.  xvill.  463. 
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among  licentions  troops  who  despised  his  dignity  and  hated  his  person,  returned 
to  Naples ;  soon  after,  the  marquis  del  Guasto  and  Monoula  thought  it 
prudent  to  quit  Rome,  for  the  same  reason.  The  prince  of  Orange,  a  general 
only  in  name,  and  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  good  will  of 
soldiers  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious,  was  obliged  to  pay 
more  attention  to  their  humours  than  they  did  to  his  commands.  Thus  the 
emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which  he  might  have 
expected  from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  most 
formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever  brought  into  the  field  continue  in 
a  state  of  inactivity  from  which  it  was  inipossible  to  rouse  them.' 

This  gave  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  form  new  schemes 
and  to  enter  into  new  engagements  for  delivering  the  pope  and  preserving  the 
liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly-restored  republic  of  Florence  very  imprudently 
joined  with  them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the  Italians  entertained  a 
much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master,  was.  in  order  to  gratify 
them,  appointed  a  generalissimo  of  the  league.  It  was  with  the  utmost  reluct- 
ance he  undertook  the  ottice,  being  unwilling  to  expose  himself  a  second  time 
to  the  difficulties  and  disgraces  which  the  negligence  of  the  king  or  the  malice 
of  his  favourites  might  bring  upon  him.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched 
under  his  command,  and  the  king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared 
war  a^^ainst  the  emperor,  advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  carrying  on  the 
expeoition.  Lautrec's  first  operations  were  prudent,  vigorous,  and  successful. 
By  the  assistance  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  sea-officer  of  that  a^,  he 
rendered  himself  master  of  Genoa^  and  re-estabhshed  in  that  repubhc  the 
faction  of  the  Fregosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  He  oblimi 
Alexander  to  surrender  after  a  short  siege^  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  toat 
side  of  the  Tessino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  arms  of 
his  sovereim,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with  that  cruelty  which  the  memory 
of  the  i&teS  cusaster  that  had  oefallen  the  French  nation  liefore  its  walls  natu- 
rally inspired.  All  the  Milanese  which  Antonio  de  Levva  defended  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  kept  UygetneT  and  supported  by  his  own  address  and 
industry,  must  have  soon  submitted  to  his  power  if  he  had  continued  to  bend 
the  force  of  his  arms  acainst  that  country.  But  Lautrec  durst  not  complete 
a  conquest  which  woula  have  been  so  honourable  to  himself  and  of  such  ad- 
vantage to  the  league.  Francis  knew  his  confederates  to  be  more  desirous  of 
drcnmscribing  the  imnerial  i)ower  in  Italy  than  of  acquiring  new  territories 
for  him,  and  was  afraia  that  if  Sforza  were  once  i-e-established  in  Milan  they 
would  second  but  coldly  the  attack  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the  kingdom 
of  N24)le8.  For  this  reason,  he  instructed  Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations 
with  too  much  vigour  in  Lombardy ;  and  happily  the  importunities  of  the  pope 
and  the  solicitations  of  the  Florentines,  the  one  for  rdief  and  the  other  for 
protection,  were  so  urgent  as  t{>  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  march- 
mg  forward  without  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  lajring  siege  to  Milan.* 

While  Lautrec  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor  had  time  to 
ddiberate  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  pope's  person,  who  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  tiie  cast&  of  St.  Angelo.  Notwithstanding  the  specious  veil  of 
religion  with  which  he  usually  endeavoured  to  cover  ms  actions,  Charles  in 
many  instances  appears  to  have  been  but  little  under  the  influence  of  religious 
considerations,  ana  had  frequently,  on  this  occasion,  expressed  an  inclination 
to  transport  the  pope  into  Spain,  that  he  might  indulge  his  ambition  with  the 

»  Gale.  lib.  xvill.  464. 
*  Ibid.,  461.— BclUy,  107,  etc.— Mauroc.,  Hfat  Yenet..  lib.  ill.  238. 
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spectacle  of  the  two  most  illustrious  personages  in  Europe  saccessivelj 
prisoners  in  his  court.  But  the  fear  of  giving  new  offence  to  all  Christendom, 
and  of  filling  his  own  subjects  with  horror,  obliged  him  to  for^o  that  satis- 
faction.* The  progress  of  the  confederates  made  it  now  necessary  eith^  to 
set  the  pope  at  liberty  or  to  remove  him  to  some  i)lace  of  confinement  more 
secure  than  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  Many  considerations  induced  him  to 
prefer  the  former,  particularly  his  want  of  the  money  requisite  as  well  for 
recruiting  his  army  as  for  paying  off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it  In  order  to 
obtain  tms,  he  had  assembled  the  cortes  of  Castile  at  Yalladolid  about  th<* 
beginning  of  the  year,  and,  having  laid  before  them  the  state  of  his  affairs  and 
represented  the  necessity  of  making  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies 
whom  envy  at  the  success  which  had  crowned  his  arms  would  unite  against 
him,  he  demanded  a  large  supply  in  the  most  pressing  terms  ;  but  the  cortes, 
as  the  nation  was  already  exnausted  by  extraordinary  donatives,  refused  to 
load  it  with  any  new  burden,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to 
intimidate  the  members,  persisted,  in  this  resolution.*  No  resource,  therdk)ie, 
remained  but  the  extorting  from  Clement,  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  suffident 
for  discharging  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  whicn  it  was  vain  to 
mention  to  them  their  leaving  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  intrigues  unsuccessful  towards 
hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  flattery,  and  the  appearance  of  unbounded  oon- 
iidence,  he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Cardinal  Colonna^  and  wrought  upon 
his  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  showing  the  world  that,  as  bis  power 
had  at  first  depressed  the  pope,  it  could  now  raise  him  to  his  former  dignity. 
By  favours  and  promises  ne  gained  Morone,  who,  by  one  of  those  whimsiail 
revolutions  which  occur  so  often  in  his  life,  and  which  so  strongly  display  his 
character,  had  now  recovered  his  credit  and  authority  with  the  imperialistB. 
The  address  and  influence  of  two  such  men  easily  removed  all  the  obstades 
which  retarded  an  accommodation,  and  brought  the  trea^  for  CHement's 
liberty  to  a  conclusion,  upon  conditions  hard,  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than 
a  prince  in  his  situation  had  reason  to  expect  He  was  obliged  to  advance,  in 
r^y  money,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  use  of  the  army,  to  pay  the 
same  sum  at  the  distance  of  a  fortnight,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  montiis,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more.  He  enc;aged  not  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Charles,  either  in  Lombardy  or  in  Naples ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  of 
cruzado,  and  the  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain  ;  and  he  not  only 
^ve  hostages,  but  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  several  towns,  as  a  security 
for  the  performance  of  these  articles.'  Having  raised  the  first  moie^  by  a 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices,  and  other  ex|>ediento  equally 
uncanonical,  a  day  was  fixed  for  delivering  him  from  imprisonment  But 
Clement,  impatient  to  be  free,  after  a  tcKiious  confinement  of  six  months,  as 
well  as  full  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  was  so 
much  a&aid  that  the  imperialists  might  still  throw  in  obstacles  to  put  off  his 
deliverance  that  he  disguised  himself,  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  vrhexk  he 
was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  liabit  of  a  merchant^  and,  Alarcon  having  remitted 
somewhat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  he  made  his 
escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next  morning  at  Orvietto,  without 
any  attendants  but  a  single  ofiicer,  and  from  thence  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
toLautrec,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  procuring  him  liberty.' 

During  these  transactions,  the  ambassadors  o!  France  and  England  repaired 

'  Guic,  lib.  xviil.  457.  •  Ibid..  Jov.   Vit.  Colon.,  169.— UlAuroc, 

•  Sandoval,  1.  814.  lliat.  Venet.,  Ub.  ill.  252. 

'  Gulc,  Ub.  xvUi.  467,  etc. 
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to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had  concluded  with  the 
French  king.  The  emperor,  unwilling  to  draw  on  hunself  the  united  forces  of 
the  two  monarchs,  discovered  an  inchnation  to  relax  somewhat  the  rigour  of 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which  hitherto  he  had  adhered  inflexibly.  He  offered 
to  accept  of  the  two  millions  of  crowns  which  Francis  had  proposed  to  pay  as 
an  eqmvalent  for  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  to  set  bis  sons  at  liberty,  on 
condition  that  he  would  recall  his  army  out  of  Italy,  and  restore  Genoa, 
together  with  the  other  conquests  which  he  had  made  in  that  country.  With 
r^ard*to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be  determined  by  the  judges 
appointed  to  inquire  into  his  crimes.  These  propositions  being  made  to 
Henry,  he  transmitted  them  to  his  ally,  the  French  king,  whom  it  more 
nearly  concerned  to  examine  and  to  answer  them  ;  and  if  Francis  had  been 
sincerely  solicitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or  to  preserve  consistency  in  his 
own  conduct,  he  ought  instantly  to  have  closed  with  overtures  which  differed 
but  little  from  the  propositions  which  he  himself  had  formerly  made."  But 
Ms  views  were  now  mucn  changed :  his  alliance  with  Henry,  Lautrec's  progress 
in  Italy,  and  the  superioritv  of  his  army  there  above  that  of  the  eniperor, 
hardly  left  him  room  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise  against  Naples. 
Fall  of  these  sanguine  hopes,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  rejecting  or 
evading  what  the  emperor  had  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy 
with  Slorza,  for  whose  interests  nenad  not  hitherto  discovered  much  solicitude, 
he  again  demanded  the  full  and  unconditional  re-establishment  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince  in  his  dominions.  Under  colour  of  its  being  imprudent  to  rely  on 
the  emperor's  sincerity,  he  insisted  that  his  sons  should  be  set  at  liberty  before 
the  French  troops  left  Italy  or  surrendered  Genoa.  The  unreasonableness  of 
these  demands,  as  well  as  the  reproachful  insinuations  with  which  they  were 
accompanied,  irritated  Charles  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  hardly  listen  to 
them  mth  patience,  and,  repenting  of  his  moderation,  which  had.  made  so 
little  impression  on  his  enemies^  declared  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he  had  now  offered.  Upon  this, 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  (for  Henry  had  been  drawn  unaccount- 
ably to  concur  with  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  demanded  and 
obtained  their  audience  of  leave." 

Next  day,  two  heralds,  who  had  accompanied  the  ambassadors  on  purpose, 
though  they  had  hitherto  concealed  their  character,  having  assumed  the 
ensigns  of  their  office,  appeared  in  the  emperor's  court,  and,  being  admitted 
intohis presence,  they,  in  the  name  of  theu* respective  masters,  and  with  all 
the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occasions,  denounced  war  against  him. 
Charles  received  both  with  a  dignity  suitable  to  his  own  rank,  but  spoke  to 
each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  the  sentiments  which  he  entertained  of  the  sove- 
reigns. He  accepted  the  defiance  of  the  English  monarch  with  a  firmness 
tempered  by  some  degree  of  decency  and  respect  His  reply  to  the  French 
king  abounded  with  that  acrimony  of  expression  which  personal  rivalship, 
exasperated  by  the  memory  of  many  injuries  inflicted  as  well  as  suffered, 
imturally  suggests.  He  desired  the  French  herald  to  acquaint  his  sovereigii 
that  he  would  henceforth  consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public 
faith,  but  as  a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity  becoming  a  gentleman. 
Francis,  too  high-spurited  to  bear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an 
uncommon  expedient  in  order  to  vindicate  his  character.  He  instantly  sent 
hack  the  herald  with  a  cartel  of  defiance,  in  which  he  gave  the  emperor  the 
he  in  form,  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  requiring  nim  to  name  the  time 
and  place  for  the  encounter,  and  the  weapons  with  which  he  chose  to  fight. 
•  EecueU  des  Trtltfis,  li.  249.  '•  Rym.,  xlv.  200.— Herbert.  85.— Gulc,  Ub.  xvliL  471. 
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Charles,  as  he  ^ras  not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  spirit  or  bravery,  readily  acoepted 
the  challenge ;  but,  after  several  messages  concerning  the  arrangement  of  all 
the  circumstances  relative  to  the  combat,  accompanied  with  mutual  reproaches, 
bordering  on  the  most  indecent  scurrility,  all  thoughts  of  this  duel,  more 
becoming  the  heroes  of  romance  than  the  two  greatest  monarchs  of  their  age, 
were  entirely  laid  aside." 

The  example  of  two  personages  so  illustrioas  drew  such  general  attention^ 
and  carried  with  it  so  much  authority,  that  it  had  considerable  influence  in 
producing  an  important  change  in  manners  all  over  Europe.  Duels,*  as  has 
already  been  observed,  had  long  been  permitted  by  the  laws  of  all  the 
European  nations,  and,  forming  a  part  of  their  jurisprudence,  were  authorized 
by  the  magistrate,  on  many  occasions,  as  the  most  proper  method  of  termi- 
nating questions  with  regard  to  property,  or  of  deddmg  those  which  respected 
crimes.  But  sinj^le  combats  being  consiaered  as  solemn  appeak  to  the  omni- 
science and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  were  allowed  only  in  public 
causes,  according  to  the  prescnption  of  law,  and  carried  on  in  a  judicial  form. 
Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  decisions  in  courts  of  justice  were  Daturallj 
led  to  apply  it  to  personal  and  private  quarrels.  Duels,  which  at  first  could 
be  appointed  by  tne  dvil  judge  alone,  were  fought  without  the  interpositioB 
of  his  authority  and  in  cases  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  trans- 
action between  Charles  and  Francis  strongly  countenanced  this  practice. 
Upon  every  affront  or  injury  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  gentlanan 
thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  his  sword  and  to  call  on  his  adversary  to  give 
him  satisfaction.  Such  an  opinion  becoming  prevalent  among  men  of  fierce 
courage,  of  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  manners,  when  offence  was  often  given  and 
revenge  was  always  prompt,  produced  most  fatal  conseciuences.  IVIuch  of 
the  best  blood  in  Christendom  was  shed ;  many  useful  lives  were  sacrificed ; 
and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  hath  hardly  been  more  destructive  than  these 
private  contests  of  honour.  So  powerful,  however,  is  the  dominion  of  fashion 
that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  the  reverence  for  religion,  have 
been  able  entirely  to  abolish  a  practice  unknown  among  the  andente,  and  not 
justifiable  by  any  principle  of  reason  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  to  this  absurd  custom  we  must  ascribe  in  some  degree  the 
extraordinary  gentleness  and  complaisance  of  modem  manners,  and  tiiat 
respectful  attention  of  one  man  to  another,  which  at  present  render  the  social 
intercourses  of  life  far  more  agreeable  and  decent  than  among  the  most 
dvilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

While  the  two  monarchs  seemed  so  ^er  to  terminate  their  quarrd  by  a 
personal  combat,  Lautrec  continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to  be 
more  decisive.  His  army,  which  was  now  incr^Eised  to  thirty-five  thousand 
men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples.  The  terror  of  their 
approach  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the  entreaties  of  the  prince  <A 
Orange,  prevailed  at  last  on  the  imperial  troops,  though  with  diflfculty,  to 

r't  Konie,  of  which  they  had  kept  possession  during  ten  months.  But  of 
t  flourishing  army  which  had  entered  the  d^,  scarcely  one-half  remained: 
the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wasted  by  disease,  the  effects  of  their  m- 
activity,  intemnerance,  and  debauchery,  fell  victims  to  their  own  crimes." 
Lautrec  made  tne  greatest  efforts  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat  towards  the 
Neapolitan  territories,  which  would  have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But 
the  prudence  of  their  leaders  disappointed  all  his  measures  and  conducted 
them  with  little  loss  to  Naples.     The  people  of  that  kingdom,  extremely 

"  Recoell  dee  Trtlt^  2.— M^m.  de  Bellty,  "  Gnlc,  Ub.  xvliL  478. 
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impatient  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  received  the  French  with  open  amis 
irherever  they  appeared  to  take  possession  ;  and,  Gaeta  and  Naples  excepted, 
hardly  any  plaoa  of  importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists. 
The  preservation  of  the  former  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  of  the  imperial  army.  Lautrec,  however, 
sat  down  before  Naples ;  out,  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  reducing  a  city  by 
force  while  defendea  by  a  whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  slower 
but  less  dangerous  method  of  blockade  ;  and,  having  taken  measures  which 
appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  confidently  assured  liis  master  that  famine 
would  soon  compel  the  besie^  to  capitulate.  These  hopes  were  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made  by  the  enemy  in  order  to 
recover  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  gallevs  of  Andrew  Dona,  under  the 
command  of  his  nephew  PhilippinOj  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Mon- 
cada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  the  viceroyalty,  rigged  out  a  number  of 
galleys  superior  to  Dorians,  manned  them  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish 
veterans,  and,  going  on  board  himself,  together  with  the  marquis  del  Uuasto, 
attacked  Phiiippino  before  the  arrival  of  the  Venetian  and  French  fleets. 
But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by  his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations,  easily 
triumphed  over  the  valour  and  number  of  the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was 
killed,  most  of  his  fleet  destroyed,  and  Guasto.  with  many  oflicers  of  distinc- 
tion, being  taken  prisoners,  were  put  on  board  the  captive  galleys  and  sent 
by  Phiiippino  as  trophies  ot  his  victory  to  his  uncle." 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  frustrate  Lautrec's  expectations.  Clement,  though  he  always 
acknowledged  his  being  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty, 
and  often  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from  the 
emperor,  was  not  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principles  of  gratitude,  nor, 
which  is  more  extraordinary,  was  he  swayed  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  His 
past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  than  ever,  and  his  recollection  of 
the  errors  which  he  had  committed  increased  the  natural  irresolution  of  his 
mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  with  promises,  he  secretly  negotiated  with 
Charles ;  and,  being  solicitous  above  all  things  to  re-establish  his  family  in 
Florence  with  their  ancient  authority,  which  he  could  not  expect  from  Francis, 
who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new  republic,  he  leaned  rather 
to  the  side  of  his  enemy  than  to  that  of  his  benefactor,  and  gave  Lautrec  no 
assistance  towards  carrying  on  his  operations.  The  Venetians,  viewing  with 
jealousy  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  were  intent  only  upon  recovering 
such  maritime  towns  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  as  were  to  be  possessed  by 
their  republic,  while  they  were  altogether  careless  about  the  reduction  of 
Naples,  on  which  the  success  of  the  common  cause  depended.**  The  king  of 
Bogland,  instead  of  being  able,  as  had  been  projected,  to  embarrass  the 
emperor  by  attacking  his  territories  in  the  Low  Countries,  found  his  subjects 
80  averse  to  an  unnecessary  war,  which  would  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the 
nation,  that,  in  order  to  silence  their  clamours  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insur- 
rections ready  to  break  out  among  them,  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  truce 
for  eight  months  with  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands."  Francis  himself, 
with  the  same  unpardonable  inattention  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  guilty 
and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  severely,  neglected  to  make  proper  remit- 
tances to  Lautrec  for  the  support  of  his  army." 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  progress  of  the  French,  discouraging 

'•  Gnic^  lib.  xlx.  487.— p.  Heutcr.,  Ub.  x.  "  Herbert.  90.— Rymer,  adv.  258. 
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both  the  general  and  his  troops ;  but  the  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria  provf>4  & 
jfatal  blow  to  all  their  measures.  That  gallant  officer,  the  citizen  of  a  re^uUie, 
jsiud  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  sea-service,  retained  the  spirit  of 
independence  natural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain,  hberal  manners 
peculiar  to  the  ||ttter.  A  stranger  to  the  arts  of  submission  or  flatter}r  neces- 
sary in  courts,  but  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  merit  and  impoit- 
ance,  he  always  offered  his  advice  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his 
•complaints  ana  remonstrances  with  boldness.  The  French  ministers,  unac- 
customed to  such  liberties,  determined  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  th^n  with 
so  Uttle  deference  ;  and  though  Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  BOTia's 
services,  as  well  as  a  high  esteem  for  his  character,  the  courtiers,  by  continually 
xepreiienting  him  as  a  man  haughty,  intractable,  and  more  solicitous  to  s^ggnn- 
dize  himself  than  to  promote  the  interests  of  France,  gradually  undermined 
'  the  foundations  of  his  credit  and  filled  the  king's  mind  with  suspidon  and 
:  distrust.  From  thence  proceeded  several  affironts  and  indignities  put  upon 
Doria.  His  appointments  were  not  regularly  paid ;  his  advice,  even  in  naval 
affairs,  was  often  slighted :  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  prisoners  taken 
by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naples ;  all  which  he  bore  with  abundance 
of  ill  humour.  But  an  injury  offered  to  his  country  transported  him  b^rond 
all  bounds  of  patience.  The  French  began  to  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its 
liarbour,  and,  removing  thither  some  branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa, 
plainly  showed  that  they  intended  to  render  that  town,  which  had  been  long 
the  object  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  the  Genoese^  their  rival  in  wealth  ana 
•commerce.  Doria,  animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  his  country,  remonstrated  against  this  in  the  bluest  tone,  not  without 
threats  if  the  measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This  bold  action,  ag^ 
vated  Igr  the  malice  of  the  courtiers  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  light,  uri- 
tated  Francis  to  such  a  degree  that  he  commanded  fiarbesieux,  whom  be 
appointed  admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  Frendi 
fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  execntioo 
of  which  could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  most  profound  secrecy,  was  con- 
<:ealed  with  so  little  care  that  Doria  got  timely  intelligence  of  it  and  r^ired 
with  all  his  galleys  to  a  place  of  safety.  Guasto,  his  prisoner,  who  bad  long 
observed  and  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had  often  allured  him  by 
magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  the  emperor's  service,  laid  hold  on  this 
favourable  opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and  resentment  were  at  their 
height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one  of  his  officers  to  the  imperul 
court  with  his  overtures  and  demands.  The  negotiation  was  not  long :  Charted 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  an  acquisition,  granted  him  whatever 
terms  he  required.  Doria  sent  back  his  commission,  together  witli  the  collar 
of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis,  and,  hoisting  the  imperial  colours,  sailed  with  aU 
his  galleys  towards  Naples,  not  to  block  up  the  harbour  of  that  unhappy 
city,  as  he  had  formerly  engaged,  but  to  bring  them  iprotection  and  <^ 
liveiance. 

Uis  arrival  opened  the  comm  unication  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty  in 
Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  French,  having 
lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  prince  of  Orange,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy  in  the  command  of 
the  imperial  army,  showed  himself  by  his  prudent  conduct  worthy  of  that 
honour  which  his  good  fortune  and  the  death  of  his  generals  had  twice  acquired 
him.  Beloved  by  the  troops,  who,  remembering  the  prosperity  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  his  command,  served  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  let  slip 
Jio  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy,  and  by  continual  alarms  or  sallies 
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fatigaed  and  weakened  them.*^  As  an  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes,  the 
diseases  common  in  that  country  during  the  sultr^r  months  began  to  break  out 
among  the  French  troops.  The  prisoners  communicated  to  them  the  pestilence 
which  the  imperial  army  had  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  raged  with 
8uch  violence  that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  infection.  Of  the 
whole  army,  not  four  thousand  men,  a  number  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the 
camp,  were  capable  of  doin^  duty ; "  and,  being  now  besieged  in  their  turn, 
they  suffered  all  the  misenes  from  which  the  imperialists  were  delivered. 
Lautrec,  after  strUjgghng  long  with  so  many  disappomtments  and  calamities, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  pestilence  wasted  his  body, 
died,  lamenting  the  negligenoe  of  his  soverei^  and  the  infidelity  of  his  allies, 
to  which  so  many  brave  men  had  fallen  victims.  *'  By  his  death,  and  the 
indisposition  of  the  other  generals,  the  command  devolved  on  the  marquis  de 
Soluces,  an  officer  altogether  unequal  to  such  a  tnist  He,  with  troops  no  less 
dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  disorder  to  Aversa ;  which  town  being 
invested.by  the  prince  of  Orange,  Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consent- 
ing that  he  himself  should  remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his  troops  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  colours,  give  up  their  baggage,  and  march  under  a  guard 
to  the  frontiers  of  France.  By  this  ignominious  capitulation  the  wretched 
remains  of  the  French  army  were  saved ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  per- 
severance and  the  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  acquired  once  more  the  supe- 
riority in  Italy.*^  ^ 

The  loss  of  Genoa  followed  immediately  upon  the  ruin  of  the  army  in  Naples. 
To  deliver  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners  was  Dona's  hignest 
ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit  the  service  of  Fmnce 
and  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor.  A  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
executing  this  honourable  enterprise  now  presented  itself.  The  city  of  Genoa, 
afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  was  almost  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  ;  the  French 
^furison,  being  neither  r^ilarly  paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable number ;  Doria's  emissaries  found  that  such  of  the  citizens  a» 
remamed,  bein^  weary  alike  of  the  French  and  imperial  yoke,  the  rigour  of 
which  they  haof  alternately  felt,  were  ready  to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer 
and  to  second  all  his  measures.  Thin^^  wearing  this  promising  aspect,  he 
sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Genoa ;  on  his  approach  the  French  galleys  retired ; 
a  small  body  of  men  which  he  landed  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in 
the  night-time ;  Trivuld,  the  French  governor,  with  his  feeble  ^rrison,  shut 
himsell  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without  blood- 
shed or  resistance.  Want  of  provisions  quickly  obUged  Trivulci  to  capitulate  ; 
the  peeple,  eager  to  abolish  such  an  odious  monument  of  their  servitude,  ran 
together  with  a  tumultuous  violence  and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  himself  the  sovereign  of  his 
comitry,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppression.  The  fame 
of  hiB  former  actions,  tiie  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  attachment  of 
his  friends,  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen^  together  with  the  support  of  the 
emperor,  idl  conspired  to  facilitate  his  attaining  the  supreme  authority  and 
invited  him  to  lay  hold  of  it  But,  with  a  magnanimi^  of  which  there  are  few 
examples,  he  sacrificed  all  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  himself  to  the  virtuous 
satirfaction  of  establishing  liberty  in  his  country,  the  highest  object  at  which 
Ambition  can  aim.    Having  assembled  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the 
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court  before  his  palace,  he  assured  them  tlut  the  happiness  of  seeing  them 
once  more  in  possession  of  freedom  was  to  him  afuU  reward  for  all  his  services ; 
that,  more  delighted  with  the  name  of  citizen  than  of  soverei^,  he  claimed 
no  pre-eminence  or  power  above  his  equals,  but  remitted  entire5^  to  them  the 
right  of  settling  what  form  of  government  they  would  now  choose  to  be  esta^^ 
ished  among  them.  The  people  listened  to  him  with  tears  of  admiration  and 
of  joy.  Twelve  persons  were  elected  to  new-model  the  constitution  of  the 
repubUc.  The  influence  of  Doria's  virtue  and  example  communicated  itself  to 
his  countrymen :  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  ;  prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviving ; 
and  the  same  form  of  government  which  hath  subsisted  with  little  variation 
since  that  time  in  Genoa  was  established  with  universal  applause.  Doria  lived 
to  a  ^eat  age,  beloved,  respected,  and  honoured  by  his  countrymen ;  and 
adhering  uniformly  to  ms  professions  of  moderation,  without  arrogatdng  any- 
thing unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  he  preserved  a  great  ascendant  over  t£e 
councils  of  the  repubhc,  which  owed  its  being  to  his  generosity.  The  authority 
which  he  possessed  was  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that 
derived  from  sovereignly, — ^a  dominion  founded  in  love  and  in  gratitude,  and 
upheld  by  veneration  for  his  virtues,  not  by  the  dread  of  his  power.  His 
memory  is  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoese ;  and  he  is  distinguished  in  their 
public  monuments,  and  celebrated  in  the  works  of  their  historians,  by  the 
most  honourable  of  all  appellations,  the  father  of  his  couxtbt,  and  the 

RESTORER  OF  ITS  LIBERTY.** 

Francis,  in  order  to  recover  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  discredited  by  so 
many  losses,  made  new  eflbrts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  a 
i-ash  and  unexperienced  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command,  was  no  match 
for  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  ablest  of  the  imperial  generals.  He,  by  his  superior 
skill  in  war,  checked,  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  brisk  but  ill-concerted 
motions  of  the  French ;  and,  though  so  infirm  himself  that  he  was  carried 
constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion  required,  no  less  in 
activity  than  in  prudence.  By  an  unexpected  march,  he  surprised,  defeated, 
and  took  prisoner  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  ruining  the  French  army  in  the 
Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had  ruined  that  which  besieged 
Naples.** 

Amidst  these  vigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each  party  discovered  an  im- 
patient desire  of  peace,  and  continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  that 
purpose.  The  French  king,  discouraged  and  almost  exhausted  by  so  many 
unsuccessful  enterprises,  was  reduced  now  to  think  of  obtaining  the  release  cSf 
his  sons  by  concessions,  not  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  The  pope  hoped  to 
recover  by  a  treaty  whatever  he  had  lost  in  the  war.  The  emperor,  notwith- 
standing the  advanta£:es  which  he  had  gained,  had  many  reasons  to  make  him 
wish  for  an  accommodation.  Solyman,  having  overrun  Hungary,  was  ready 
to  break  in  ujwn  the  Austrian  territories  with  the  whole  force  of  the  East. 
The  Reformation  gaining  ground  daily  in  Germany,  the  princes  who  favomred 
it  nad  entered  into  a  conjfederacy  which  Charles  thought  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire.  The  Spaniards  murmured  at  a  war  of  such  unusual 
length,  the  weight  of  which  rested  chiefly  on  them.  The  variety  and  extent 
of  the  emperor's  operations  far  exceeded  what  his  revenues  could  support :  his 
success  hitherto  had  been  owing  chiefiy  to  his  own  good  fortune  and  to  the 
abiUties  of  his  generals ;  nor  could  he  flatter  himself  that  they,  with  troops 
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destitute  of  everything  necessary,  would  always  triumph  over  enemies  still  in  a 
condition  to  renew  their  attacks.  All  parties,  however,  were  at  equal  pains 
to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  real  sentiments.  The  emperor,  that  his 
Inability  to  carry  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted  on  high  terms 
m  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The  pope,  sohdtous  not  to  lose  his  present  allies 
before  he  came  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued  to  make  a  thousand 
protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  former,  while  he  privately  negotiated  with 
the  latter.  Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  might  prevent  him  by 
treating  for  themselves  with  the  emperor,  had  receurse  to  many  dishonourable 
artifices  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  from  the  measures  which  he  was 
taking  to  adjust  all  difierences  with  his  rival 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  when  all  the  contending  powers  wished  for  peace 
but  durst  not  venture  too  hastily  on  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  i^  two 
ladies  undertook  to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  aesired  by  all  Europe. 
These  were  Maigaret  of  Austria,  duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  the  emperor's 
aunt,  and  Louise.  Francis's  mother.  They  agre^  on  an  interview  at  Cam- 
bray,  and,  being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses,  between  which  a  communica- 
tion was  opened,  met  tcwgether  without  ceremony  or  observation,  and  held 
daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person  whatever  was  admitted.  As  both  were 
profoundly  skilled  in  business,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their 
req>ective  courts,  and  possessed  with  perfect  confidence  in  each  other,  they 
soon  made  great  progress  towards  a  final  accommodation  ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  all  the  confederates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate, 
the  determination  of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illustrious 
negotiators.** 

But,  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  forward  a  general  peace,  the 
pope  had  the  address  and  industry  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  b}[  concluding 
at  ^Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  visit 
Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany,  and  desirous  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  in 
the  one  country  before  he  attempted  to  compose  the  disorders  which  abounded 
in  the  other,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the 
Italian  states  on  which  he  might  depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it 
i^ith  unwearied  importunity,  seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charles, 
being  extremely  solicitous  to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insults  which  he 
had  offered  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  ofiiences  by 
new  merit,  granted  Clement,  notwithstanding  ^1  his  misfortunes,  terms  more 
fiivonrable  than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  successes. 
Among  other  articles,  he  engaged  to  restore  aH  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  ecclesiastical  stat^  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  in  Florence, 
to  ave  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  head  of  that 
fanmy,  and  to  put  it  in  the  pope's  power  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of 
Sforza  and  the  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for  these  ample  conces- 
sions, Clement  gave  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  Naples  without  the  reserve 
of  any  tribute  but  the  present  of  a  white  ste^  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereignty,  absolved  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  assaulting  and  plundering 
Rome,  and  permitted  Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  their  dominions.*^ 

The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiations  at  Cambray,  and 
brought  Marcaret  and  Louise  to  an  immediate  agreement.  The  treaty  of 
Madrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  which  they  concluded  ;  the  latter  being  in- 
tended to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.    The  chief  articles  were,  that  the 
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emperor  should  not  for  the  present  demand  the  restitution  of  Burgundy,  re- 
serving, however,  in  full  force  his  rights  and  pretensions  to  that  duchy ;  that 
Francis  should  pay  two  miUions  of  crowns  as  the  ransom  of  his  sons,  and, 
before  they  were  set  at  liberty,  should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in 
the  Milanese ;  that  he  should  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Flanders  and  of  Artois ;  that  he  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Kaples, 
Milan,  Qenoa,  and  every  other  place  beyond  the  Alps ;  that  he  should  im- 
mediately consummate  the  marriage  concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor's 
sister  Eleanora.'* 

Thus  Francis,  chiefly  from  his  impatience  to  procure  liberty  to  his  sopsy 
sacrificed  everytning  which  had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  or  which 
had  induced  lum,  by  continuing  hostilities  during  nine  successive  campaigns, 
to  protract  the  war  to  a  length  hardly  known  in  Europe  before  the  establish- 
ment of  standing  arm\es  and  the  imposition  of  exorbitant  taxes  became  uni- 
versal The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendered  sole  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
Italy;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the  Netherlands  from  an  unpleasant 
badge  of  subjection ;  and,  after  having  baffled  his  rival  in  the  field,  he  pre- 
scribed te  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  different  conduct  and  spirit  with 
which  the  two  monarchs  carried  on  the  operations  of  war  led  naturally  to  such 
an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inchned  hj  temper  as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation, 
concerted  all  his  schemes  with  caution^  pursued  them  with  perseverance,  and. 
observing  circumstances  and  events  with  attention,  let  none  escape  that  coold 
be  improved  to  advantage.  Francis,  more  enterprising  than  steady,  under- 
took great  designs  with  warmth,  but  often  executed  them  with  remissness, 
and,  diverted  by  his  pleasures  or  deceived  by  his  favourites,  he  lost  on  several 
occasions  the  most  promising  opportunities  of  success.  Nor  had  the  character 
Of  the  two  rivals  themselves  grater  influence  on  the  operations  of  war  ttuku 
the  opposite  quahties  of  the  generals  whom  they  employed.  Among  the  im- 
perialists, valour  tempered  with  prudence,  fertility  of  invention,  aided  by  ex- 
perience, discernment  to  i)enetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  a  provident 
sagacity  in  conducting  their  own  measures,— in  a  word,  all  the  talents  which 
form  great  commanders  and  insure  victory, — were  conspicuous.  Among  the 
French  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  very  reverse  of  them 
abounded ;  nor  could  they  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we  except  Lautrec,  who  was 
always  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of  Pescara,  Leyva,  Guas1»,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  other  leaders,  whom  Charles  had  set  ni  opposition  to 
them.  Bourbon,  Morone,  Boria,  who  by  their  abilities  and  conauct  might 
have  been  capable  of  balancing  the  superiority  which  the  imperiahste  had 
acquired,  were  induced  to  abandon  the  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  king  and  the  malice  or  injustice  of  his  counsellors  ;  and  the  most  fatal 
blows  given  to  France  during  the  progress  of  the  war  proceeded  from  the 
dwpair  and  resentment  of  these  three  persons. 

The  hard  conditions  to  which  Francis  was  obliged  to  submit  were  not  tiie 
most  afflicting  circumstances  to  him  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  He  lost  his 
reputation,  and  the  confidence  of  all  Euroi)e,  by  abandoning  his  allies  to 
his  rival.  Unwilling  to  enter  into  the  details  necessary  for  adjusting  tb^ 
interests,  or  afraid  tlmt  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  must  have  been  purchased 
oy  farther  concessions  on  his  own  part,  he  gave  them  up  in  a  body,  and,  with- 
out the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  left  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  together  with  such  of  the  Neapolitan  barons  as  had  joined 
his  army,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  this 
base  ana  perfidious  action,  of  which  Francis  himself  was  so  much  ashamed 

**  P.  Heater^  Ber.  Anstr..  lib.  x.  c.  3,  p.  234.— Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emper.  Gtr.  V.,  IL  28. 
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thAt,  in  order  to  aToid  the  pain  of  hearing  from  their  ambassadors  the  re- 
proaches which  he  justly  merited,  it  was  some  time  before  he  would  consent 
to  allow  them  an  audience.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the 
interest  of  every  person  who  had  adhered  to  him ;  the  rights  of  some  of  his 
Flemish  subjects  who  had  estates  or  pretensions  in  France  were  secured ;  one 
article  was  inserted,  obliging  Francis  to  restore  the  blood  And  memorr  of  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  and  to  grant  his  heirs  the  possession  of  his  lands  which 
had  been  forfeited;  another,  by  which  indemnification  was  stipulated  for 
those  French  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  Bourbon  in  his  exile.**  This 
conduct,  laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  the  most  striking  hght  by  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  Francis,  gamed  Charles  as  much  esteem  as  the  success  oi 
his  arms  had  acquired  him  glory. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  King  of  England  with  the  same  n^lect  as  his  other 
allies.  He  communicated  to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at  Cambray, 
and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  no  choice  but  to 
approve  implicitly  of  his  measures  and  to  concur  with  them.  Henry  had  been 
sonciting  the  pope  for  some  time  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Catharine 
of  Ara^n,  his  queen.  Several  motives  combined  in  prompting  the  kin^  to 
urge  his  suit  As  he  was  powerfully  influenced  at  some  seasons  by  religious 
considerations,  he  entertained  many  scruples  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow ;  his  affections  had  long  been  estran^ 
from  the  queen,  who  was  older  than  himself,  and  had  lost  all  the  charms  which 
she  possessed  in  the  earUer  part  of  her  life ;  he  was  passionately  desirous  of 
having  male  issue :  Wolsey  artfully  fortified  his  scruples,  and  encouraged  his 
hopes,  that  he  might  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  emperor,  Catha- 
rine's nephew ;  and,  what  was  more  forcible,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than 
all  these  united,  the  king  had  conceived  a  violent  love  for  the  celebrated  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  youn^  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  greater  accomplishments,  whom, 
as  he  found  it  impossible  to  gain  her  on  other  terms,  he  determined  to  raise 
to  the  throne.  The  papal  authority  had  often  been  interposed  to  grant 
divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Henry  produced.  When 
the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  Clement,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  St  Angela  as  his  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  depended  entirely  on 
the  long  of  Enfumd.  and  his  ally  of  France,  he  expressed  the  warmest  inclina- 
tion to  gratify  nim.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  free  than  he  discovered  other 
sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused  the  protection  of  his  aunt  with  zeal 
inflamed  by  resentment,  alarmed  the  pope,  on  the  one  hand,  with  threats 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  Ms  timid  mind,  and  allured  him,  on  the 
other,  with  those  promisee  in  favour  of  his  family  which  he  afterwards  accom- 
plished. Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement  not  only  forgot  all  his  oblif^ 
tions  to  Henry,  but  ventured  to  endanger  the  interests  of  the  Romish  religion 
in  England,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  alienating  that  kingdom  for  ever  from  the 
obedience  of  the  papal  see.  After  amusing  Henry  during  two  years  with  all 
the  subtleties  and  cnicane  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  so  dexterously  empk>y 
to  protract  or  defeat  any  cause.— after  dispkiying  the  whole  extent  of  his  am- 
biguous and  deceitful  policy,  the  intricacies  of  which  the  English  historians, 
to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  ana 
uiravel, — ^he  at  last  recalled  the  powers  of  the  delegates  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  judge  in  the  point,  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leavin$[  the  Idng 
DO  other  hope  of  obtaining  a  divorce  but  from  the  penonal  dedsion  of  the 
pope  himselt  As  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor,  who 
had  purchased  his  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  which  nave  been 
*"  Qoic,  Ub.  ziz.  p.  625.— P.  Henter.,  Ber.  Anstr.,  Ub.  x.  c  4,  p.  236. 
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mentioned,  Henry  despaired  of  procuring  any  sentence  from  the  former  bat 
what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour,  howerer,  and  passions  con- 
curred in  preventing  him  from  relinquishing  his  scheme  of  a  divorce,  which  he 
determined  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any  rate ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  Francis's  friendship  being  necessary  to  counterbahmce  the  emperoi^ 
power,  he,  in  order  to  secure  tha^  not  only  offered  no  remonstrances  against 
the  total  neglect  of  their  aUies  in  the  treaty  of  Gambray,  but  made  Fiands 
the  present  of  a  \ta^  sum  as  a  brotherly  contribution  towards  the  payment 
of  the  ransom  for  his  sons.*' 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  emperw  landed  tn  Italy 
with  a  numerous  train  of  the  Spanish  nobihty  and  a  considerable  body  A 
troops.  He  left  the  government  of  Spain,  during  his  absence,  to  the  empress 
Isabella.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  country  he  had  acquirea  such  thorough 
knowled^  of  the  character  of  the  people  that  ne  could  perfectly  accommodate 
the  maxmis  of  his  government  to  their  genius.  He  could  even  assume,  upon 
some  occasions^  sucn  popular  manners  as  gained  wonderfully  upon  the  Span- 
iards. A  strikmg  instance  of  his  disposition  to  gratify  them  had  occurred  a 
few  days  before  1^  embarked  for  ItaJy.  He  was  to  make  his  public  entarj  into 
the  city  of  Barcelona;  and  some  doubts  having  arisen  among  the  inhabi- 
tants whether  they  should  receive  him  as  emperor  or  as  count  of  Barcelona, 
Charles  instantly  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  declaring  that  he  was  moie 
proud  of  that  ancient  title  than  of  his  imperial  crown.  Soothed  with  this 
flattering  expression  of  his  r^^ard,  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy ;  and  the  states  of  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son  Philm, 
as  heir  ot  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar  oath  had  been  taken  in  all  the 
kin^oms  of  Spain,  with  ec[ual  satisfaction."* 

The  emperor  appeared  m  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  oonquetor. 
Ambassadors  from  all  the  princes  and  states  of  that  country  attended  his 
court,  waiting  to  receive  his  decision  with  regard  to  their  fate.  At  Genoa, 
where  he  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acclamations  due  to  the  pso- 
tector  of  their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria  with  many  marks  of  distmc* 
tion,  and  bestowed  on  the  republic  several  new  privileges,  he  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  the  place  fixed  wppn  for  his  interview  with  the  pope.  He  affected  to 
unite  in  his  public  entry  into  that  city  the  state  and  majesty  that  suited  ui 
emperor  with  the  humility  becominff  an  obedient  son  of  tne  Church ;  and 
whOe  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  aH 
Italy,  he  kneeled  down  to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had  so 
lately  detained  a  prisoner.  The  Italians,  after  suffering  so  much  from  the 
ferocity  and  Ucentiousness  of  his  armies,  and  after  havine  been  long  accustomed 
to  form  in  their  imagination  a  picture  of  Charles  which  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  formeiiy 
afflicted  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see  a  prince  of  a 
graceful  appearance,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  of  regular 
manners,  and  of  exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion.^  They 
were  still  more  astonished  when  he  settled  all  the  concerns  of  the  princes  and 
states  which  now  depended  on  him  with  a  d^ee  of  moderation  and  equity 
much  beyond  what  tney  had  expected 

Charles  himself,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  far  from  intending  to  give  any 
such  extraordinary  proof  of  his  self-denial,  seems  to  have  been  resoWed  to 
avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  superiority  which  he  had  acquired  in  Italy. 
But  various  circumstances  concurred  m  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  pursuing 

'^  Herbert— Mem.  de  Bellay.  122.  **  Sandor&l,  Hist,  del  Emp.  CarL  Y^  ii.  M, 

"*  SandoY&l,  U.  p.  60.— Ferreras,  ix.  116.  13  etr 
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a  Teiy  diflferent  course.  The  progress  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  who,  after  over- 
rannmg  Hungary,  had  penetrated  into  Austria  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  with 
m  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to 
collect  his  whole  force  to  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the  valour  of  the 
Germans,  the  prudent  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  treachery  of 
the  Tizier,  soon  ohli^ed  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise  with  disgrace  and 
loss,  the  religious  disorders  still  gro>ving  in  Germany  rendered  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  highly  necessary  there.**  The  Florentines^  instead  of  giving 
their  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Medici,  which  by  the  treaty  oi 
Barcelona  the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  prepared  to  defend 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms ;  the  preparations  for  this  journey  had  involved 
him  in  unusual  expenses  ;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  occasions,  the 
multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  together  with  the  narrowness  oi  his  revenues,  obliged 
him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt  to  form, 
and  to  forego  present  and  certain  advantages  that  he  might  guard  against 
more  remote  but  imavoidable  dangers.  Charles,  from  all  these  considerations, 
finding  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted  his  part  with  a  good 
graca  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence,  and  not  only  gave  him  a  full 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the  investiture  of  the  duchy, 
together  with  his  niece,  the  king  of  Denmark's  daughter,  in  marriaca  He 
allowed  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  keep  possession  of  all  his  dominions,  adjusting 
the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the  pope  with  an  imp»artiahty  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to  a  final  accommodation  with  the  Venetians, 
upon  the  reasonable  condition  of  their  restoring  whatever  they  had  usurped 
during  the  late  war,  either  in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories.  In  return 
for  so  many  concessions,  he  exacted  considerable  sums  from  each  of  the  powers 
vith  whom  he  treated,  which  thev  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  afforded 
him  the  means  of  proceeding  on  nis  journey  towards  Germany  with  a  magnifi- 
cence suitable  to  his  dignity.** 

These  treaties^  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Italy  after  a  tedious  war,  the 
calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  affected  that  country,  were  published  at  Bologna 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1530,  amidst  the  universal 
acclamations  of  the  people ;  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and 
generosity  they  ascribed  the  blessings  of  peace  which  they  had  so  long  desired. 
The  Florentines  alone  did  not  part^e  of  this  general  joy.  Animatt^  with  a 
zeal  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  determined  to  oppose  the 
restoration  of  the  Medici.  The  imperial  army  had  already  entered  their 
territories  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital.  But  though  deserted  by  all 
their  aUies,  and  left  without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended  themselves 
many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  better  success ;  and  even 
when  they  surrendered  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave  them  hopes  of 
secormg  some  remains  of  their  liberty.  But  the  emperor^  from  his  desire  to 
gratify  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  and,  abolishing  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  raised  Alexander  de'  Medici  to  the  same  absolute  dominion 
over  that  state  which  his  family  have  retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert 
de  Ch&lons,  prince  of  Orang&  the  imperial  general,  was  killed  during  this 
si^  His  estate  and  titles  descended  to  his  sister,  Claude  de  Ch&lons,  who 
was  married  to  Ren6,  count  of  Nassau ;  and  she  transmitted  to  her  posterity 
of  the  house  of  Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which  by  their  superior 
talents  and  valour  they  have  rendered  so  illustrious." 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna,  and  the  ceremony  of  his 

"  Slddan.,  121.— Oiilc..  lib.  xx.  650.  "  Oulc,  lib.  xx.  p.  341.  etc— P.  Heater.* 

'*  SandoTAl,  U.  55,  etc,  Ber.  Austr.,  lib.  U.  c  4,  p.  239. 
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coronation  as  king  of  Lombardy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans^  which  the  pope 

ferformed  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  nothing  detamed  Ohaxles  m 
taly ; "  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey  to  Germany.  His  presence 
became  every  day  more  necessary  in  that  country,  and  was  solicited  with 
equal  importunity  by  the  Catholics  and  by  the  favourers  of  the  new  dcK^trines. 
During  that  long  interval  of  tranquillity  which  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
the  contests  between  him  and  the  pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with 
France  afforded  them,  the  latter  gained  much  ground.  Most  of  the  princes 
who  had  embraced  Luther's  opinions  had  not  only  established  in  their  terri- 
tories that  form  of  worship  which  he  approved,  but  had  entirely  suppressed 
the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their 
conduct  Almost  one-half  of  the  Germanic  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal 
see ;  and  its  authority,  even  in  those  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shakoi 
off  the  yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  partly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in 
the  neighbouring  states,  partly  bv  the  secret  progress  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  even  in  those  countries  where  it  was  not  openly  embraced.  What- 
ever satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  might  have  felt  in  those  events  which  tended  to  mortify  and  embarrass 
the  pope,  he  could  not  help  perceiving  now  that  the  religious  divisions  in 
German  would,  in  the  end,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the  imperial  aut^rity. 
The  weakness  of  former  emperors  had  suffered  the  ^eat  vassals  of  the  empire 
to  make  such  successful  encroachments  upon  their  power  and  prerogative 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  wnich  had  often  require«tthe  exer- 
tion of  his  utmost  strength,  Charles  hanlly  drew  any  effectual  aid  from  Ger- 
many, and  found  that  ma^ificent  titles  or  obsolete  pretensions  were  almost 
the  only  advantages  which  he  had  gained  by  swaying  the  imperial  sceptre. 
He  became  fully  sensible  that  if  he  did  not  recover  in  some  d^ree  the  pre- 
rogatives which  his  predecessors  had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  weD 
as  possess  the  name  of  head  of  the  empire,  his  high  dignity  would  contribute 
more  to  obstruct  than  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes.  Nothing,  he  saw, 
was  more  essential  towards  attaining  this  than  to  suppress  opinions  wlucfa 
mi^ht  form  new  bonds  of  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire  and 
unite  them  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than  any  political  connection. 
Nothing  seemed  to  lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishments  of  his  design 
than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  established  reli^on,  of  which  he  was  the  natonl 
protector^  as  the  instrument  of  extending  his  dvil  authority. 

Accordingly, a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of  coming  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  pope  than,  by  the  empror's  appointment,  a  (Bet  of  the  empire  was  held 
at  Spires,  in  order  to  take  into  consmeration  the  state  of  religion.  The  decree 
of  the  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year  1526,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to 
a  toleration  of  Luther's  opinions,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  greatest  delicacy  of  address,  however,  was  requisite  in  proceed- 
ing to  any  decision  more  rigorous.  The  minds  ot  men,  kept  in  per^wtual 
agitation  by  a  controversy  carried  on  during[  twelve  years  without  intermission 
of  debate  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflamedT  to  a  high  d^ree.  They 
were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  the  boldest  of  them  sucoessfoL 
Having  not  only  abolished  old  rites,  but  substituted  new  forms  in  their  ^^MCt, 
they  were  influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to  the  system  which  tl^y  had 
embraced  as  by  aversion  to  that  which  they  had  abandoned.  Luther  himself, 
of  a  spirit  not  to  be  worn  out  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  combat  or  to 
become  remiss  upon  success,  continued  the  attack  with  as  much  vigoar  as  be 
had  b^gun  it.  His  disciples,  of  whom  many  equalled  him  in  zeal  and 
**  H.  Gomel.  Agrippa  de  dnpUcl  coxx)naUone  Car.  Y.,  ap.  SotnL,  tt.  238. 
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surpassed  him  in  learning,  were  no  less  capable  than  their  master  to  conduct 
the  controTersjr  in  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  laity,  some  even  of 
the  princes,  trained  up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the  habit 
of  hstening  to  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately 
ap|)ealed  to  them  as  judges,  came  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the.questions 
which  were  agitated^  and.  upon  occasion,  could  snow  themselves  not  inexpert 
in  an?  of  the  arts  with  wnicn  these  theological  encounters  were  managed.  It 
was  obvious  from  all  these  circumstances  tnat  any  violent  decision  of  the  diet 
must  have  immediately  precipitated  matters  into  confusion  and  have  kindled 
in  Qenuany  the  flames  of  a  religious  war.  AIL  therefore,  that  the  archduke, 
tod  the  other  commissioners  appointed  by  tne  emperor,  demanded  of  the 
diet,  was  to  enjoin  those  states  of  the  empire  which  had  hitherto  obeyed  the 
decree  issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1524,  to  persevere  in 
the  observation  of  it,  and  to  prohibit  the  other  states  from  attempting  any 
further  innovation  in  religion,  particularly  from  abolishing  the  mass,  before 
the  meeting  of  a  general  council  After  much  dispute,  a  decree  to  that  effect 
was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  voices.  ■•    [1529.1 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  man^uis  of  Brandenburg,  the  landmve  of  Hesse, 
the  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  pnnce  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the  deputies 
of  fourteen  imperial  or  free  cities,''  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this 
decree,  as  unjust  and  impious.  On  that  account  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Protestants,**  an  appellation  which  hath  since  become  better 
known  add  more  honourable  by  its  being  applied  indiscriminatelv  to  all  the 
sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  which  have  revolted  from  the  Koman  see. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  declaration  of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of  the  diet, 
the  Protestants  sent  ambassadors  into  Italv  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  emperor ;  from  whom  they  met  with  the  most  discourag^ing  reception. 
Charles  was  at  that  time  in  close  union  with  the  pope,  and  solicitous  to  attach 
him  inviolably  to  his  interests.  During  their  long  residence  at  Bologna  they 
held  many  consultations  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  extirpating 
the  heresies  which  had  sprung  up  in  Germany.  Clement,  whose  cautious  and 
timid  mind  the  proposal  of  a  general  council  filled  with  horror  even  beyond 
what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usually  feel,  employed 
every  argument  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  that  measure. 
He  represented  general  councils  as  factious,  ungovemaole,  presumptuous, 
formidable  to  dm  authority,  and  too  slow  in  their  operations  to  remedy  dis- 
orders which  required  an  immediate  cure.  Experience,  he  said,  had  now 
taught  both  the  emperor  and  himself  that  forbearance  and  lenity,  instead  of 
soothing  the  spirit  of  innovation,  had  rendered  it  more  enterprismg  and  pre- 
sumptuous: it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  rigorous 
methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  required;  Leo's  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, together  with  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Worms,  should  be  carried 
into  execution ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to  employ  his  whole 
fK)wer  in  order  to  overawe  those  on  whom  the  reverence  due  either  to  eccle- 
siastical or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  any  influence.  Charles,  whose  views 
were  very  different  from  the  pope's,  and  who  became  daily  more  sensible  how 
obstinate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil  was,  thought  of  reconciling  the  Protestants 
by  means  less  violent,  and  considered  the  convocation  of  a  council  as  no 
improper  expedient  for  tJbAt  purpose^  but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of 

**  Sleid.,  Hist.,  llY.  bronn,  Isna,  Weiaeembarg,  Mordlingen,  and 
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success^  that  then  he  would  exert  himself  with  rigour  to  reduce  to  the  obedi- 
ence 01  the  holy  see  those  stubborn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor  set  out  for  Gennany, 
having  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augsburg.  In 
his  journey  towanis  that  city  he  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regard  to  the  points  in  controversy,  and 
found  their  minds  everywhere  so  much  irritated  and  inflamed  as  convinced 
him  that  nothing  tending  to  severity  or  rigour  ou^ht  to  be  attempted  untfl 
all  other  measures  proved  ineffectual.  He  made  his  public  entry  into  Augs- 
burg with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  found  there  such  a  full  assembly  of  the 
members  of  the  diet  as  was  suitable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  affifuis 
which  were  to  come  under  their  consideration,  and  to  the  honour  of  as 
emperor  who,  after  a  long  absence,  returned  to  tnem  crowned  with  reputation 
and  success.  His  presence  seems  to  have  communicated  to  aU  parties  an 
unusual  spirit  of  moderation  and  desire  of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
would  not  permit  Luther  to  accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he  should  oS&A 
the  emperor  by  bringing  into  his  presence  a  person  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  and  who  had  been  the  author  of  all  those  dissensions  which  it  now 
appeared  so  diflicult  to  compose.  At  the  emperor's  desire,  all  the  Protestant 
prmces  forbade  the  divines  who  accompanied  them  to  preach  in  public  during 
their  residence  at  Augsburg.  For  the  same  reason,  thev  employed  Melanc- 
thon.  the  ^n  of  the  greatest  learning  as  well  as  of  tne  most  pacific  and 
gentle  spint  among  the  Reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith, 
expressed  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  regard  for 
truth  would  permit  Melancthon,  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  con- 
troversy to  envenom  his  style,  even  in  writinp  purely  polemical,  executed  a 
task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  disposition  with  great  moderation  and  addre». 
The  creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cwnfeuum.  of 
Attgsburg,  from  the  place  where  it  was  presented,  was  read  pubhcly  in  the 
diet.  Some  popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examine  it ;  they  brought  in 
their  animadVersions ;  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  and  Melancthon, 
seconded  by  some  of  his  brethren ;  but  though  Melancthon  softened  some 
articles,  made  concessions  with  regard  to  others,  and  put  the  least  exception- 
able sense  upon  all,— though  the  emperor  himself  laboured  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, — so  many  marks  of  distinction  were 
now  established,  and  such  insuperable  barriers  placed  between  the  two 
churches,  that  sul  hopes  of  bringmg  about  a  coahtion  seemed  utterly  des- 
perate.** 

From  the  divines,  among  whom  his  endeavours  had  been  so  unsuccessful, 
Charles  turned  to  the  princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  bow 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to  oblige  the  emperor,  more 
dispc^ed  than  the  former  to  renounce  their  opinions.  At  that  tiine,  zeal  Uxr 
religion  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  to  a  degree  which  can  scarody 
be  conceived  b]r  those  who  live  in  an  age  when  the  passions  excited  by  the 
first  manifestation  of  truth  and  the  first  recovery  of  Kberty  have  in  a  great 
measure  ceased  to  operate.  This  zeal  was  then  of  such  strength  as  to  over- 
come attachment  to  their  political  interests,  which  is  commonly  the  pre- 
dominant motive  among  pnnces.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Protestants,  though  solicited  separately  by  the 
emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those  advantages  which 

»*  F.    P»nl.  xlvil.— Seek.,  lib.  IL  142.—  ••  Seckend..  lib.  il.  169,  etc— Abr.  Scoltott 
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it  was  known  they  were  more  solidtons  to  attain,  refused,  with  a  fortitude 
highly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God, 
for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  acquisition.'* 

Every  scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  Protestant  party  proving 
abortive,  nothing  now  remained  for  the  emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous 
measures  towaros  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established 
Cnurch.  These,  Campeggio,  the  papal  nuncio,  had  always  recommended  as 
the  only  proper  and  effectual  course  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate  heretics. 
In  comphanoe  with  his  opinions  and  remonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  Protestants,  forbidding  any 
person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as  taught  them,  enjoining  a  strict  observance 
of  the  established  rites,  and  prohibiting  any  further  innovation,  under  severe 
penalties.  All  orders  of  men  were  required  to  assist  with  their  persons  and 
fortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execution ;  and  such  as  refused  to  obey  it 
were  declared  incapable  of  acting  as  judges^  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in  the 
im^rial  chamber,  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the  empire.  To  all 
which  was  subjoined  a  promise  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
pope, requiring  him  to  call  a  general  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to 
terminate  all  controversies  by  its  sovereign  decisions.** 

The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the  most 
violent  persecution,  alarmed  the  Protestants  and  convinced  them  that  the 
emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  calamities 
which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  Church  oppressed  the  feeble  spirit  of  Me- 
lancthon,  and,  as  if  the  cause  had  aheady  been  desperate,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  melandiolT  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  during  the  meeting  of  the 
diet  had  enaeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  bis  party  by  several  treatises 
which  he  addressed  to  them,  was  not  disconcerted  or  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
of  this  new  danger.  He  comforted  Melancthon  and  his  other  desponoing 
disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon  those  truths  which  they 
had  lately  asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness.*'  His  exhortations  made  the 
deeper  impression  upon  them  as  they  were  greatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by 
the  account  of  a  combination  amon^  the  popish  princes  of  the  emnire  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  religion,  to  which  Charles  himself  haa  acceded.*' 
This  convinced  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  stand  on  their  guard,  and  that 
tibeir  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  success  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union. 
Filled  with  this  dread  of  the  adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  con- 
owning  the  conduct  proper  for  themselves,  they  assembled  at  Smalkalde. 
There  they  concluded  a  league  of  mutual  defence  against  all  aggressors,**  by 
which  they  formed  the  Protestant  states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  bodv, 
^d.  begging  already  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  England  and  to  implore  them  to  patronize  and 
wsist  their  new  confederacy. 

An  affair  not  connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  for 
fourting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  enlarged 
m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  grandeur,  had  formed  a  scheme 
w  continuing  the  imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring;  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  juncture  was 
nvourable  for  the  execution  of  that  design.  The  emperor's  arms  had  been 
cjervwhere  victorious ;  he  had  ^ven  law  to  all  Europe  at  the  late  peace ;  no 
nvai  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  contcol  him^  and  the 
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electors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  his  success,  or  oTemwed  bj  the  great- 
ness  of  his  power,  durst  scarcely  dispute  the  will  of  a  prince  whose  solidtataon^ 
carried  with  them  the  authonty  of  commands.  Nor  did  he  want  plau^Ue 
reasons  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  afiiurs  of  his  other  kingdoms,  he  said, 
obliged  him  to  be  often  absent  from  Germany ;  the  growing  disorders  occa- 
sioned by  the  controversies  about  religion,  as  well  as  the  formidable  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Turks,  who  continually  threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desolating 
armies  into  the  heart  of  the  empir&  required  the  constant  presence  of  a  prince 
endowed  with  prudence  a^ble  of  composing  the  former,  and  with  power  afr 
well  as  valour  sufficient  to  repel  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany,  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  manners ;  having  been 
present  almost  from  the  first  rise  of  the  religious  dissensions,  he  knew  what 
remedies  were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  could  bear,  and  how  to  apply 
them ;  as  his  own  dommions  lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural 
defender  of  Germany  against  the  invasions  of  the  infidels,  bmg  prompted  by 
interest  no  less  than  he  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 

These  arguments  made  Uttle  impression  on  the  Protestants.  Ei^mence 
taught  them  that  nothing  had  contributed  more  to  the  undisturbed  promss 
of  their  opinions  than  the  interregnum  after  Mudmilian's  death,  the  long 
absence  of  Charles,  and  the  slackness  of  the  rdns  of  government  which  these 
occasioned.  Conscious  at  the  advantages  which  their  cause  had  derived  from 
this  relaxation  of  government,  they  were  unwilling  to  render  it  more  vigorous 
by  giving  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed  master.  They  perceived  clearly  the 
extent  (S  Charles's  ambition,  that  he  aimed  at  rendering  the  imperial  crown 
hereditary  in  his  &mily,  and  would  of  course  estabtish  in  the  empire  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  to  which  elective  princes  could  not  have  aspired  with  equal 
facility.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  oppose  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse  their  countrymen,  by  their  example  and 
exhortations,  to  withstand  this  encroachment  on  their  hberties.  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  accordingly,  not  only  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral  college 
which  the  emperor  summoned  to  meet  at  Cologne,  but  instructed  his  eldest 
son  to  appear  there  and  to  protest  against  the  election  as  informal,  illegal,  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  the  golden  bull,  and  subversive  of  the  hbmies  of  the 
empire.  But  the  other  electors,  whom  Charles  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
gain,  without  regarding  either  his  absence  or  protest,  chose  Ferdinand  king  of 
the  Romans,  who,  a  few  days  after,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.** 

When  the  Protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  second  time  at  SmalkaMe, 
received  an  account  of  tms  transaction,  and  heard  at  the  same  time  that  pro- 
secutions were  commenced  in  the  imperial  chamber  against  some  of  their 
number  on  account  of  their  religious  principles^  they  thought  it  necessary  not 
only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but  immediately  to  despatch  their 
ambassadors  into  France  and  England  Francis  had  observed  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  a  rival  the  reputation  which  the  emperor  had  acq^uired  by  his 
seeming  disinterestedness  and  moderation  in  settling  the  affiurs  in  Italy,  and 
beheld  with  great  concern  the  successful  step  which  he  had  taken  towards 
•perpetuating  and  extending  his  authority  in  Germany  by  the  election  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans.  Nothing,  however,  would  have  been  more  impolitic 
than  to  precipitate  his  kingdom  into  a  new  war,  when  exhausted  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts  and  discouraged  by  ill  success,  before  it  had  got  time  to 
recruit  its  strength  or  to  forget  past  misfortunes.  As  no  provocation  had 
been  given  by  the  emperor,  and  hardly  a  pretext  for  a  rupture  had  been 
*•  Skid.,  142.- Seek.,  lU.  1.— P.  Ueoter.,  Ber.  Aufitr.,  lib.  x.  c  6,  p.  240. 
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ifforded  hiiD)  be  could  not  violate  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  himself  had  8o 
lately  solicited,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  i^  Europe  and  being  detested 
M  a  prince  void  of  probity  and  honour.  He  observed  with  great  joy  powerful 
tuitions  beginning  to  form  in  the  empire ;  he  listened  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness to  the  complaints  of  the  Protestant  princes,  and,  without  seeming  to 
eoontenance  their  religious  opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish  those 
sparks  of  poUtical  discord  which  mi^t  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  flaaie. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  William  de  JBellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  in 
France,  mto  Qennany,  wha  visiting  the  courts  of  the  malecontent  princes, 
and  heightening  their  ill  humour  by  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance 
between  them  and  his  master,^*  which,  though  concealed  at  that  time,  and 
productive  of  no  immediate  effects,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  fatal  on 
many  occasions  to  Charles's  ambitious  projects,  and  showed  the  discontented 
princes  of  Germany  where,  for  the  future,  they  might  find  a  protector  no  less 
able  than  willing  to  undertake  their  defence  a^unst  the  encroachments  of  the 
emperor. 

The  king  of  England,  highly  incensed  against  Charles,  in  complaisance  to- 
whom  the  pope  haa  long  retarded  and  now  openly  opposed  lus  divorce,  was  no 
less  disposed  than  Francis  to  strengthen  a  lea^e  wnich  might  be  rendered 
10  formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  favourite  project  of  the  divorce  led 
him  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  schemes  and  ne^tiations,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  80  intent  on  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England^  that  he  had  no 
leirare  for  foreign  affairs.  This  obliged  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  giving 
general  promises,  together  with  a  small  supply  in  money,  to  the  confederates^ 
(rf  Smalkalde." 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charles  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence  and 
ngour ;  that,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he  had  already  pro- 
ceeded with  imprudent  precipitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to 
consolidate  Germany  into  one  united  and  vigorous  body  than  to  divide  and 
enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  Protestants,  who  were  considerable  as  well  by 
XL--         ,  1^    .,   .        t  ^3         .  ^    ^,...      1      .1^   -  J '  oportance 
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despised  the  decisions  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and,  being  secure  of  foreign 
protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  the  empire  at  defiance.  At  tne 
same  time,  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  the  friendship  of  an  irre- 
solute and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  rehed  on,  and  Solyman,  in  order  to 
repair  the  discredit  and  loss  which  his  arms  had  sustained  in  the  former 
campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with  more  numerous  forces.  On 
all  these  accounts,  especially  the  last,  a  speedy  accommodation  with  the  male- 
content  princes  became  necessary,  not  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
future  schemes,  but  for  insuring  his  present  safety.  Negotiations  were  accord- 
in^y  carried  on  by  his  direction  with  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates. 
After  many  delays,  occasioned  by  their  jealousv  of  the  emperor  and  of  each 
other,— after  innumerable  difficulties  arising  from  the  inflexible  nature  of 
rehdous  tenets,  which  cannot  admit  of  being  altered,  modified,  or  relinquished 
in  the  same  manner  as  points  of  political  interest, — terms  of  pacification  were 
amd  upon  at  Nuremberg  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon.  In 
tcus  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  universal  peace  be  established  in  Germany 
until  the  meeting  of^  a  general  council,  the  convocation  of  which  within  six 
months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure;  that  no  person  shall  be 
**  Mem.  de  BeUaj,  129  «,  130  b.— Seek.,  ilL  14.  ••  Herbert,  1&2, 1M« 
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molested  on  account  of  religion ;  that  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  all  processes  begun 
by  the  imperial  chamber  against  Protestants,  and  the  sentences  already  pa^ed 
to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On  their  part,  the  Protestants 
engaged  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their  forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  of 
the  Turks.^'  Thu8^  by  their  firmness  in  adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  urged  all  their  claims,  and  by  tneir  dexterity  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's  situation,  the  Protesuuits  obtained  terms 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  toleration  of  their  religion ;  all  the  concessions 
were  made  by  Charles,  none  by  them ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their 
approving  his  brother's  election  was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  Protestants  of 
(Sermany,  who  had  hitherto  been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  hence- 
forth to  be  considered  as  a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence.^* 

The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's  having  entered  Hun- 
gary at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  brought  the  deliberatious  ci 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  a  period,  the  contingent  both  of  troops  and  money 
which  each  prince  was  to  furnish  towards  the  defence  of  the  empire  having 
been  ab^ady  settled.  The  Protestants,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to 
the  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  brought  into 
the  field  forces  which  exceeded  in  number  the  quota  imposed  on  them ;  and. 
the  Catholics  imitating  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best-^pointea 
armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  in  Qermany  assembled  near  Vienna.  Beui^r 
joined  bv  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under  the  marquis  dd 
Guasto,  by  some  heavy-armed  cavalry  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  oy  the 
troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  AustriiL  and  his  other  terri- 
tories, it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  thousand  disciplined  loot  and  thirty  thou- 
sand horse,  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  irregulars.  Of  this  vast  army, 
worthy  the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  the  emperor  took  the  command  m 
person,  and  mankmd  waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle  between 
the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world.  But,  each  of  them  dreading  the 
other's  power  and  good  fortune,  they  both  conducted  their  operations  with 
such  excessive  caution  ^at  a  campaign  for  which  such  immense  prejparations 
had  been  made  ended  without  any  memorable  event.  Solyman,  nnding  it 
impossible  to  gain  ground  upon  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his  guard, 
marched  back  to  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  autumn.^  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  such  a  martial  age,  when  every  ^tleman  was  a  soldier  and 
eveij  prince  a  general^  this  was  the  first  time  tnat  Charles,  who  had  already 
camea  on  such  extensive  wars  and  gained  so  many  victories,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  sudi  a 
leader  as  Solyman  was  no  small  honour;  to  have  obliged  him  to  retreat, 
merited  very  considerable  praise. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  campaign^he  doctor  of  Saxony  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Frederick.  The  Reformation  rather  gained  than 
lost  by  that  event :  me  new  elector,  no  less  attached  than  his  predecessors  to 
the  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  they  had  held  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  party,  ima  defended  with  the  boldness  and  zeal  of  youth 
that  .cause  which  they  had  fostered  and  reared  with  the  caution  of  more 
advanced  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charles,  impatient  to  revisit 
Spain,  set  out  on  his  way  thither,  for  Italy.  As  he  was  extremely  desirous  of 
an  interview  with  the  pope,  they  met  a  second  time  at  Bok)gna,  with  the  i 
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external  demonstrations  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of  that  con- 
^deoce  which  had  subsisted  between  them  during  their  late  negotiations  there. 
Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  proceedings  at  Augsburg, 
his  concessions  with  regard  to  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council  having  more 
than  cancelled  all  the  merit  of  the  severe  decree  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers.  The  toleration  granted  to  the  Protestants  at  Ratisbon,  and  the 
more  explicit  i)romise  concerning  a  council  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
had  irritated  him  still  farther.  Charies,  however,  partly  from  conviction  that 
the  meeting  of  a  council  would  be  attended  with  salutary  effects,  and  partly 
from  his  desire  to  please  the  Germans,  having  solicited  the  pope  by  his  ambas- 
sadors to  call  that  assembly  without  delay,  and  now  urging  tne  same  thing  in 
person,  Clement  was  greatly  embarrassed  what  reply  he  should  make  to  a 
request  which  it  was  indecent  to  refuse  and  dangerous  to  grant  He  endea- 
voured at  first  to  divert  Charles  from  the  measure ;  but,  finding  him  inflexible^ 
he  had  recourse  to  artifices  which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirel;^  defeat, 
^le  calling  of  that  assembly.  Under  the  plausible  pretext  of  its  being  pre- 
viously necessary  to  settle,  with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  the  council's 
meeting,  the  manner  of  its  proceedings,  the  right  of  tne  persons  who  should  be 
admitted  to  vote,  and  the  authority  of  their  decisions,  he  despatched  a  nuncio, 
accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  as 
head  of  the  Protestants.  With  regard  to  ecu:h  of  these  articles,  inextricable 
difficulties  and  contests  arose.  The  Protestants  demanded  a  council  to  be  held 
in  Germany ;  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  Italy :  they  contended 
that  aD  pomts  in  oispute  should  be  determined  by  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture 
alone ;  ne  oonsiderea  not  only  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  but  the  opinions  of 
fathers  and  doctors,  as  of  equal  authority :  they  required  a  free  council,  in 
which  the  divines,  commissioned  by  different  churches,  should  be  allowed  a 
voice ;  he  aimed  at  modelling  the  council  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  it 
entirely  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  Above  all,  the  Protestants  thought  it 
unreasonable  that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a 
councO  before  they  knew  on  what  principles  these  decrees  were  to  be  founded, 
hy  what  persons  they  were  to  be  pronounced,  and  what  forms  of  proceeding 
they  wotud  observe.  The  pope  maintained  it  to  be  altogether  unnecessary  to 
caU  a  council  if  those  who  aemanded  it  did  not  previously  declare  their  resolu- 
tion to  acquiesce  in  its  decrees.  In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of  points, 
many  expedients  were  proposed,  and  the  negotiations  spun  out  to  such  a 
length  as  effectually  answered  Clement's  purpose  of  putting  off*  the  meeting  of 
a  council,  without  drawing  on  himself  the  whole  infamy  of  obstructing  a 
measure  which  all  Europe  deemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  Church." 

Together  with  this  negotiation  about  calling  a  council,  the  emperor  carried 
on  another,  which  he  had  still  more  at  heart,  for  securing  the  peace  established 
in  Italy.  As  Francis  had  renounced  his  pretensions  in  that  xountny  with 
great  reluctance,  Charles  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  lay  hold  on  the 
first  pretext  afforded  him,  or  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  presented 
itself,  of  recovering  what  he  had  lost  It  became  necessary,  on  this  account, 
to  take  measures  for  assembling  an  army  able  to  oppose  him.  As  his  treasury, 
drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supply  the  sums  requisite  for  keeping  such  a 
hody  constantly  on  foot,  he  attempted  to  throw  that  burden  on  his  allies,  and 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions  at  their  expense,  by  proposing 
that  the  Italian  states  should  enter  into  a  league  of  defence  against  all 
invaders ;  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger  an  army  should  he  raised 
And  maintained  at  the  common  charge ;  and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  b^ 
••  F.  Paul.  Hirt.,  62.— Seckend..  UJ.  73. 
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appointed  the  generalissimo.  Nor  was  the  proposal  unacceptable  to  Clementt 
though  for  a  reason  very  different  from  that  which  induced  the  emperw  to 
make  it.  He  hoped  by  this  expedient  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Gterman  and 
Spanish  veterans,  which  had  so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  coontry  with 
terror,  and  still  kept  them  in  subjection  to  the  imperial  yoke.  A  league  was 
accordingly  conduaed ;  all  the  Italian  states,  the  Venetians  excepted,  acceded 
to  it ;  the  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  furnish  towards 
maintaining  the  army  was  fixed ;  the  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw  the  tevops 
which  gave  so  much  umbra^  to  his  allies,  and  which  he  was  unable  any 
longer  to  support.  Having  (usbanded  part  oi  them,  and  removed  the  rest  to 
Sicuy  and  Spain,  he  embarked  on  ooard  Doria's  galleys  and  arrived  at 
•Barcelona.** 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  securing  the  peace  of  Oermany  and 
maintaining  that  system  which  he  had  established  m  Italy,  the  emperor 
became  every  day  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  both  wouM  be  soon  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrigues  or  arms  of  the  French  king.  His  apprehensions  were 
well  founded,  as  nothing  but  the  desperate  situation  of  his  afiiekirs  could  have 
brought  Francis  to  give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and  disadvan- 
tageous as  that  of  (^mbray.  He,  at  the  very  time  of  ratifying  it>  had  formed 
a  resolution  to  observe  it  no  longer  than  necessity  compell^  hun,  and  took  a 
solemn  protest,  though  with  the  most  profound  secrecy,  against  several  articles 
in  the  treaty,  particularly  that  whereby  he  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  as  ui^just,  injurious  to  his  heirs,  and  invalid.  One  oi  the 
crown  lawyers,  oy  his  command,  entered  a  protest  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
with  the  Uke  secrecy,  when  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  registered  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris.*'  Francis  seems  to  have  thou^t  that  by  employing  an 
artifice  unworthy  of  a  king,  destructive  of  pubhc  faith,  and  of  the  mutual  con- 
fidence on  which  all  transactions  between  nations  are  founded,  he  was  released 
from  any  obUgation  to  perform  the  most  solemn  promises  or  to  adhere  to  the 
most  sacred  enpgements.  From  the  moment  he  concluded  Uie  peace  of 
Cambray,  he  wished  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  violating  it  with 
safety.  He  endeavoured  for  that  reason  to  strengljhen  his  alliance  wi^  the 
king  of  England,  whose  friendship  he  cultivated  with  the  neatest  a^duitr. 
He  put  the  military  force  of  his  own  kingdom  on  a  better  ana  more  respectable 
footmg  than  ever.  He  artfully  fomented  the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  the 
German  princes.** 

But  above  all  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict  confederacy  which  sub- 
sisted between  Charles  and  Clement;  and  he  had  soon  the  satisfoctioo  to 
observe  appearances  of  disgust  and  aUenation  arising*  in  the  mind  d  that 
suspicious  and  interested  pontif]^  which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union  wonkl 
not  be  lasting.  As  the  emperor's  decision  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had 
greatly  irritatfd  the  pope,  Francis  aggravated  the  injustice  of  that  proceeding; 
and  flattered  Clement  that  the  papal  see  would  find  in  him  a  more  impartial 
and  no  less  powerful  protector.  As  the  importunity  with  which  Charlet 
demanded  a  council  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  pope,  Frauds  artfully 
created  obstacles  to  prevent  it,  and  attempted  to  divert  the  Qerman  princes, 
his  aUies,  from  insisting  so  obstinately  on  that  point.**  As  the  emperor  had 
gained  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by  contributing  to  a^erandize  his 
family,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him  by  the  same  irresistilGfe  bait,  ^ro- 
posing  a  marriage  between  Mb  second  son,  Henry,  duke  of  Ork»uis,  and 

*»  Ouic,  lib.  XX.  651.— Ferrcra*,  Ix.  149.  ••  M«m.  de  Beltey.  Ml,  etc— Seck^  tU. «. 
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Catharine,  the  daughter  of  the  pope*s  cousin,  Laurence  de*  Medici.  On  the 
first  overture  of  this  match,  the  emperdr  could  not  persuade  himself  thai 
Francis  really  intended  to  debase  the  rojal  blood  of  France  by  an  alliance 
with  Cathanne.  whose  ancestors  had  been  so  lately  private  citizens  and 
merchants  in  Florence,  and  believed  that  he  meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse 
the  ambitious  pontifil  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  ef^Buce-  the 
impression  which  such  a  dazzling  offer  might  have  made,  by  promising  to 
break  off  the  marriage  which  had  been  agreed  on  between  his  own  niece,  the 
king  of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the  duke  of  Milan^  and  to  substitute  Catharine 
in  her  nlaoe.  But,  the  French  ambassador  producmg  unexpectedly  full  powers 
to  conclade  the  marriage-treaty  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  this  expedient  had 
no  efiect  Clement  was  so  highly  pleased  with  an  honour  which  added  such 
lustre  and  dignity  to  the  house  of  Medici  that  he  offered  to  grant  Catharine 
the  investiture  of  considerable  territories  in  Italv,  by  way  of  portion ;  he 
seemed  ready  to  support  Francis  in  prosecuting  ms  ancient  clamis  in  that 
country,  and  consentCNl  to  a  personal  interview  with  that  monarch.*^ 

Charies  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meeting  in  which  nothing  was 
likely  to  pass  but  what  would  be  of  detriment  to  him ;  nor  could  he  bear,  after 
he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in  his  own  territories,  that  Clement 
should  bestow  such  a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival  as  to  venture  on  a  voyage 
bv  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  Francis  in  the 
French  dominions.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to  accomplish  the  match  over- 
came all  the  scruples  of  pride,  or  fear,  or  jealousy,  which  would  have  probably 
influenced  him  on  any  other  occasion.  Tne  interview,  notwithstanding  several 
artifices  of  the  emperor  to  prevent  it,  took  nlace  at  Marseilles,  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp,  and  demonstrations  of  conndence  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
marriage,  which  the  ambition  and  abiUties  of  Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel 
as  pernicious  to  France  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was  consum- 
mated But  whatever  schemes  may  have  been  secretly  concerted  by  the  pope 
and  Francis  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  father  proposed  to 
make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy,  so  careful  were  they  to  avoid  giving  any 
cause  of  offence  to  the  emperor  that  no  treaty  was  concluded  between  them ; " 
and  even  in  the  marriage-articles  Catharine  renounced  all  claims  and  pre- 
tensions in  Italy,  except  to  the  duchy  of  Urbino.** 

But  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  carrying  on  these  negotiations,  and  form- 
ing this  connection  with  Francis,  which  ^ve  so  great  umbrage  to  the  emperor, 
such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Clement's  character  that  he  suffered  the 
latter  to  direct  all  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular  than  if  the  most  cordial 
union  had  subsisted  between  them.  Henry's  suit  for  a  divorce  had  now 
continued  near  six  years  ;  during  all  which  period  the  pope  negotiated, 
promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  nothing.  Alter  bearing  repeater  delays 
and  disappointments  longer  than  could  have*  been  expected  from  a  prince  of 
such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the  patience  of  Henry  was  at  last  so 
much  exhausted  that  he  applied  to  another  tribunal  for  that  decree  which  he 
had  solicited  in  vain  at  Roma  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  sen- 
tence founded  on  the  authority  of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbies,  who  had 
been  consulted  with  respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catharine ;  her  daughter  was  declared  ill^timate,  and  Anne  Boleyn  acknow- 
ledged as  queen  of  En^and.  At  the  same  time,  Henry  began  not  only  to 
n^ect  ana  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  had  hitherto  courted,  but  to  make 
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iunovations  in  the  Church  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  such  a  seakms 
defender.  Clement,  who  had  abready  seen  so  many  provinces  and  kingdoms 
revolt  from  the  Holy  See,  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  England  might 
imitate  their  example,  and,  partly  from  his  solicitude  to  prevent  that  £Mal 
blow,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  kin^s  solicitations,  determined  to 
give  Henry  such  satisfaction  as  might  retain  him  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals,  devoted  to  the  empenn*,  did  not 
allow  the  pope  leisure  for  executing  this  prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him, 
with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the  Koman  see,  to  issue  a  bun  rescinding  Cran- 
mer's  sentence,  confirming  Henry^s  marriaf^  with  Catharine,  and  dedarii^ 
him  excommunicated  if  within  a  time  specihed  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife 
he  had  taken  and  return  to  her  whom  he  had  deserted.  Enraeed  at  this 
unexpected  decree,  Henry  kept  no  longer  any  measures  with  tne  ooort  of 
Rome ;  his  subjects  seconded  his  resentment  and  indignation  ;  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  abolishing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England ; 
by  another,  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  all  the 
authority  of  which  the  poises  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast 
&bric  of  ecclesiastioil  dominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of 
which  the  foundations  seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep^  being  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  veneration  of  the  people,  was  overtiuned  m  a  moment  Henry 
himself,  with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  nis  character,  continued  to  defend  th!e 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction. 
He  alternately  persecuted  the  Protestants  for  rejecting  the  former,  and  the 
Catholics  for  acknowledging  the  latter.  But  his  subjects,  being  once  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  the  precise 
point  prescribed  by  him.  Having  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  break 
some  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  &mk.e  otf  what  still  remained*' 
that  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation, 
a  total  separation  was  msAe  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  articles  of  doctrine, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction. 

A  short  delav  might  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome  from  all  the  unbaroy  con- 
sequences of  Clement's  rashness.  Soon  after  his  sentence  against  Henry,  he 
fell  into  a  languishing  distemper,  which,  gradually  wasting  his  constitution, 
put  an  end  to  his  pontificate,  the  most  imfortunate.  both  during  its  cimtinu- 
ance  and  by  its  effects,  that  the  Church  had  known  lor  many  a^  The  verr 
day  on  which  the  canlinals  entered  the  conclave,  they  raisea  to  the  papal 
throne  Alexander  Famese,  dean  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  oldest  roemW 
of  that  body,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  III.    The  account  of  his  pro- 


-placode 

capable  of  judging  formed  a  favourable  presage  of  his  administration,  from 
the  experience  which  he  had  acquired  under  four  pontificates,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  prudence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  in 
a  station  of  great  eminence,  and  during  an  active  period,  that  required  both 
talents  and  address.*' 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of  its  peace  to  the  death  oC 
Clement;  for,  although  no  traces  remain  in  history  of  any  league  concluded 
between  him  and  Francis,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  would  have 
seconded  the  operations  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  he  might  have 
gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  fomily  possessed  of  the  supreme 
power  in  Florence,  and  another  m  Milan.  But  upon  the  election  of  Paul  IIL, 
"  Herbert.— Bamet,  Hist,  of  Reform.  **  Uuic,  Ub.  xz.  5M.— F.  Paul,  64. 
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yrbo  had  hitherto  adhered  uniformlj  to  the  imperial  interest,  Francis  found  it 
necessary  to  suspend  his  operations  for  some  time,  and  to  put  off  the  com- 
menoement  of  hostilities  against  the  emperor,  on  which,  before  the  death  of 
dement,  he  had  been  fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  a  war  which  had  hitherto 
proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  ms  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  very  singular 
nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  Among  many  beneficial  ana  salutaiy 
effects  of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was  attended,  as 
must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  concerned,  with 
some  consequences  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  the  human  mind  is  roused 
by  grand  objects  and  agitated  by  strong  passions,  its  operations  acquire  such 
force  that  they  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extravi^;ant  Upon  any  great 
revolution  in  rehgion,  such  irregularities  abound  most  at  that  particular  period 
when  men,  having  thrown  off  the  authority  of  their  ancient  principles,  oo  not 
yet  fully  comprehend  the  nature  or  feel  the  obligation  of  those  new  tenets  whidi 
thev  have  embraced.  The  mind,  in  that  situation,  pushing  forward  with  the 
boloness  which  prompted  it  to  reject  established  opmions,  and  not  guided  by 
a  dear  knowledge  of  tne  system  substituted  in  their  place,  disdains  all  restrain^ 
and  runs  into  wild  notions,  which  often  lead  to  scandalQus  or  immoral  conduct. 
Thus,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  many  of  the  new  converts, 
having  renounced  their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  being  but  im- 
p&rf eSlj  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  oroached 
the  most  extravagant  opinions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  all 
which  errors  disappeared  or  were  exploded  when  the  knowledge  of  religion  in- 
creased and  came  to  be  more  generally  diffused.  In  like  manner,  soon  after 
Luther's  i^pearance,  the  rashness  or  imorance  of  some  of  his  disciples  led 
them  to  puolish  tenets  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  which,  beins"  proposed 
to  men  extremely  illiterate  but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a  time  when  tneir  minds 
were  occupied  chiefly  with  religious  speculations,  gained  too  easy  credit  and 
authority  among  them.  To  these  causes  must  be  imputed  the  extravagances 
of  Muncer,  in  the  year  1525,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  which  his  opinions 
made  among  the  peasants ;  but,  though  the  insurrection  excited  by  that  fanatic 
was  soon  suppressed,  several  of  his  followers  lurked  in  different  places,  and 
endeavoured  privately  to  propagate  his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper  Germany  which  had  already  been  so  cruelly 
wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  rage,  the  magistrates  watched  tneir  motions  witu 
such  severe  attention  that  many  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  retire  into 
other  countries ;  some  were  punished,  others  driven  into  exile,  and  their  errors 
were  entirely  rooted  out.  But  in  the  Netherlands  and  Westphalia,  where  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  their  opinions  was  more  unknown  and  guarded  against 
with  less  care,  they  got  admittance  into  several  towns,  and  spr^  the  infection 
ci  their  principles.  The  most  remarkable  of  their  religious  tenets  related  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as  they  contended,  ought  to  be  administered 
only  to  persons  grown  up  to  years  of  understanding,  ana  should  be  performed, 
not  by  sprinkUng  them  with  water,  but  by  dipping  them  in  it :  for  this  reason 
they  condemned  the  baptism  of  infants,  ana,  rebaptizing  all  whom  they  ad- 
mitted into  their  society,  the  sect  came  to  be  distmguished  by  the  name  of 
Anabaptists.  To  this  peculiar  notion  concerning  baptism,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  apostolic 
age,  and  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human 
society,  they  added  other  principles  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous 
nature.  They  maintained  that  among  Christians,  who  had  the  precepts  of  the 
goq^  to  direct  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magistracy  was 
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not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  nnlawfnl  encroadiment  on  their  spiiitnal  liberty ; 
that  the  distinctions  occasioned  b]r  birth  or  rank  or  wealth,  being  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  considers  all  men  as  equals,  should  be  ennrdy 
abolished;  that  all  Christians,  throwing  their  possessions  into  one  ccounoB 
stock,  should  live  together  in  that  state  of  equality  which  becomes  members 
of  the  same  family ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of  nature  nor  the  precepts  ol  the 
New  Testaoient  nad  imposed  any  restraints  upon  men  with  legard  to  the 
number  of  wives  which  tney  might  marry,  they  should  use  that  liberty  which 
Ood  himself  had  granted  to  the  patriarchs. 

Such  opinions,  propa^ted  ana  maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and  bold- 
ness, were  not  long  without  producing  the  violent  effects  natoral  to  tiiem. 
Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  Joim  Mattnias.  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and  Jdm 
Boccold,  or  Beiikels,  a  Journeyman  tailor  ot  Leyden,  possessed  with  the  ra^ 
of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Munster,  an  imperial  city  m 
Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of  its  bishop,  but  governed 
by  its  own  senate  and  consuls.  As  neither  of  these  fanatics  wanted  the 
talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the  i^pearance  of 
sanctity,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and  plausible  manner 
>Qf  discoursing,  they  soon  gained  many  converts.  Among  these  were  Rothman, 
who  had  first  preached  the  Protestant  doctrine  in  Munster,  and  Cnii^>eFd0ling, 
a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable  eminence.  Emboldened  by  the  coon- 
tenance  of  such  disciples,  they  openly  taught  their  opinions ;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  that  liberty,  they  maae  several  attempts,  though  without  success,  to 
become  masters  of  the  town,  in  order  to  get  their  tenets  established  by  pnblie 
authority.  At  last,  having  secretly  called  in  their  associates  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  they  suddenly  took  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  senate-house 
in  the  night-time,  and,  running  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords  and 
horrible  bowlings,  cried  out  alternately,  '^Repent,  and  be  baptized,''  and, 
'^  Depart,  ye  ungodly."  The  senators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with 
the  more  sober  citizens,  whether  Papists  or  ProtestMits,  terrified  at  their 
threats  and  outcries,  fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of 
a  frantic  multitude  consisting  chiefly  of  strangers.  Nothing  now  remainiiu^ 
to  overawe  or  control  them,  they  set  about  modelling  the  government  accoif 
ing  to  their  own  wild  ideas ;  and  though  at  first  tney  showed  so  mndi  re- 
verence for  the  ancient  constitution  as  to  select  senators  of  their  own  and  to 
appoint  Cnipperdoling  and  another  proselyte  consuls,  this  was  nothing  nxm 
than  form ;  for  all  their  proceedings  were  directed  by  Matthias,  wha  m  the 
style  and  with  the  authonty  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his  commands,  whi(^  it  was 
instant  death  to  disobey.  Having  begun  with  encoura^ng  the  multitude  to 
pillage  the  churches  and  deface  their  ornaments,  he  enjoiivsd  them  to  destrtoj 
all  books  except  the  Bible,  as  useless  or  impious ;  he  ordered  the  estates  A 
such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 

andotiwr 


country ;  he  commanded  every  man  to  bring  forth  his  gold,  silver,  «iiu  vmk* 
precious  eflects,  and  to  lay  them  at  his  feet ;  the  wealth  amassed  by  theee 
means  he  deposited  in  a  public  treasury,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for 
the  common  use  of  all.  The  members  of  his  commonwealth  being  thus  brought 
to  a  perfect  equality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in 
public,  and  even  prescribed  the  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  up  each  day. 
Having  finished  his  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  for  toe 
defence  of  the  city ;  and  he  took  measures  for  that  purpose  with  a  prudenoe 
which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collected  large  magazines  of  erery 
kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortifications,  obliging  every  person  with- 
out distinction  to  work  in  his  turn ;  he  formed  such  as  were  capabte  of  bearing 
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arms  into  regidar  bodies,  and  endeavoured  to  add  the  stability  of  discipline  to 
the  impetnositj  of  enthusiasm.  He  sent  emissaries  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
Low  Countries,  inviting  them  to  assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Mount  ^on,  that  from  thence  they  mi^ht  set  out  to  reduce  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  He  himself  was  unwearied  in 
attending  to  everything  necessary  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect; 
animating  his  disaples  by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour^  as  well  as  to 
submit  to  every  hardship ;  and,  their  enthusiastic  passions  bemg  kept  from 
subsiding  by  a  perpetual  succession  oi  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophe- 
cies, they  seemed  ready  to  undertake  or  to  suffer  anything  in  maintenance  of 
their  opmions. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Munster,  having  assembled  a 
considerable  army,  advanced  to  b€»iege  the  town.  On  his  approach,  Matthias 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quarter  of  his 
camp,  forced  it,  and,  after  great  slan^ter,  returned  to  the  city  loaded  with 
^r^  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this  success,  he  appeared  next  day  brai^- 
dismng  a  spear,  and  declared  that,  in  imitation  of  Qideon,  he  would  go  forth 
with  ananoful  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  ungodly.  Thirty  persons,  whom 
he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  in  this  wild  enterprise,  and,  rushing 
on  the  enemy  with  a  frantic  courage,  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  death  of 
their  prophet  occasioned  at  first  great  consternation  among  his  disciples ;  but 
Bocoold,  by  the  same  ^ts  and  pretensions  which  had  gained  Matthias  credit, 
soon  revived  their  spints  and  hopes  to  such  a  dc^pree  that  he  succeeded  the 
deceased  prophet  in  the  same  absolute  direction  ofall  their  affairs.  As  he  did 
not  possess  that  enterprising  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor,  he 
satisfied  himself  with  carrymg  on  a  defensive  war ;  and.  without  attempting 
to  annoy  the  enemy  by  salhes,  he  waited  for  the  succours  ne  expected  from  the 
Low  Countries,  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and  promised  by  their 
prophets.  But,  though  less  daring  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a  wilder 
entnusiast  and  of  more  unbounded  ambition.    Soon  after  the  death  of  his 

Sredeceesor,  having  by  obscure  visions  and  prophecies  prepared  the  multitude 
>r  some  extraordinary  event,  he  stripped  nimself  naked,  and,  marching 
through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice.  "  That  the  kingdom  of  Sion 
was  at  hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should  be  brought  low,  and 
whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted."  In  order  to  fulfil  this,  he  commanded 
the  churches,  as  the  most  lofty  buildings  in  the  city,  to  be  levelled  with  the 
groond ;  he  degraded  the  senators  chosen  by  Matthias,  and,  depriving  Cnip- 
perdolingof  the  consulship,  the  highest  office  in  the  commonwealth,  appointed^ 
aim  to  execute  the  lowest  and  most  infamous,  that  of  common  hanginan.  to 
which  strange  transition  the  other  agreed,  not  only  without  murmuring,  out 
with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  such  was  the  despotic  ngour  of  Boccold's  adminis- 
tration that  he  was  called  almost  every  day  to  perform  some  duty  or  other  of 
his  wretched  function.  In  place  of  tne  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve 
jad^es,  according  to  the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  affairs, 
retaining  to  himself  the  same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  as 
le£3slator  of  that  people. 

jS'ot  satisfied,  nowever,  with  power  or  titles  which  were  not  supreme,  a 
prophet,  whom  he  had  gained  and  tutored,  having  called  the  multitude 
together,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  Qod  that  John  Buccold  should  be  king 
of  Sion  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David.  John,  kneeling  down,  accepted  of  the 
heavenly  call,  which  he  solemnly  protested  had  been  revealed  likewise  to  him- 
self ana  was  immediately  acknowledged  as  monarch  by  the  deluded  multitude. 
From  th&t  moment  he  assumed  all  tne  state  and  pomp  of  royalty.    He  wore 
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a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  dad  in  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  gannents. 
A  Bible  was  carried  on  his  one  hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the  other.  A  gnaX 
body  of  guards  accompanied  him  when  he  appeared  in  pubhc.  He  coined 
money  stamped  with  his  own  image,  and  appomted  the  great  officers  of  his 
housenold  and  kingdom,  among  whom  Cnipperdoling  was  nominated  goyemor 
of  the  city,  as  a  reward  for  his  former  suboussion. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boccold  began  to  discofer 
passions  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  or  indulged  only  in  secret.  As  the 
excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in  ever^  age  to  lead  to  sensual 
gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that  is  susceptible  of  the  form^  being 
remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  prophets  and  teachers  to 
harangue  the  people  for  several  days  concerning  the  lawfulness,  and  even 
necessity,  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which  they  asserted  to  be  one  <^  the 
privileges  granted  by  God  to  the  saints.  When  tneir  ears  were  once  accus- 
tomed to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  passions  inflamed  with  the 
prospect  of  such  unbounded  indulgence,  he  himself  set  them  an  example  of 
using  what  he  called  their  Christian  Uberty,  by  marrying  at  once  three  wives, 
among  which  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a  woman  of  singular  beauty,  was  one. 
As  he  was  allured  by  beauty,  or  the  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the 
number  of  his  wives  until  the^r  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the  widow  ol 
Matthias  was  the  only  one  dignified  with  the  title  of  queen  or  who  shared  with 
him  the  splendour  and  ornaments  of  royalty.  After  the  example  of  their 
prophet,  the  multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentious  and  unoon- 
troUed  gratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained  satisfied  with  a  single 
wife.  Not  to  use  their  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.  Persons 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  women  ^own  up  to  matori^, 
whom  tney  instantly  compelled  to  marry.  Together  with  polygamy,  freedom 
of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendant,  was  introduced,  and  b^^ame  a  new  sooroe 
of  corruption.  Every  excess  was  committed  of  which  the  passions  of  men  are 
capable  when  restramed  neither  by  the  authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of 
decency;**  and,  by  a  monstrous  and  almost  incredible  conjunction,  Yolup- 
tuousness  was  engrafted  on  religion,  and  dissolute  riot  accompanied  toe 
austerities  of  fanatical  devotion. 

Meanwhile,  the  German  princes  were  highly  offended  at  the  insult  ofiered 
to  their  dignity  by  Boccold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal  honours  ;  and 
the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers,  which  were  a  reproach  to  the  Christian 
name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror.  Luther,  who  had  testified 
against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeply  hunented  its 
progress,  and,  having  exposed  the  delusion  with  great  strength  of  argument  as 
well  as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  states  of  Germany  to  put  a 
stop  to  frenzy  no  less  pernicious  to  soaety  than  fatal  to  religion.  The  emperor, 
occupied  witn  other  cares  and  projects,  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  audi  a 
distant  object ;  but  the  princes  of  the  empire,  assembled  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and  money  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who, 
being  unable  to  keep  a  suflident  army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  si^^  oi  the 

**  **PropbetflB  et  concionatonim  autoriUto  (Id.,  305.)  **Neino  uni  contentuBftiU,  neqse 
JazU  et  ezemplo,  tota  urbe  ad  rapiendas  pul-       cuiquam  ezira  effcetas  et  viris  ' 


cherrimas  quasque  foeminas  di«cur8um  est.  coDtinenii  ease  licuit."    (Id.,  3o7.)    ** Taoebo 

Nee  intra  pjtucos  dies.  In  tanti  homiimm  hlc.  ut  sit  suus  honor  auribius  qoanti  barbaria 

turba,  fere  uUa  reperta  est  supra  annum  decl-  et  militift  ui*i  sum  in  pueUis  vitiandis  noodnai 

mum  quartum,  quse  stuprum  passa  non  fue-  aptis  matrimoniu,   id  quod  niilii  neque  ex 

rit."     (Lamb.   Hurtens.,  p.  303.)    *' Vulgo  vano.  neque  ex  vulgt  sermonibus  baoatiim eat» 

▼Iris  quinas  esse  uxores*  pluribus  senaa,  non-  eed  ex  ea  veiuli,  cui  cura  sic  vitl«tannn  de- 

nuUis  septenas  et  octonas.     Puellas  supra  mniKlaU  ftoit,  aoditam."   Jo^  (^onrfons,  311. 
duodedmum  ft:tatiB  annum  statim  amare." 
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town  into  a  blockade.  The  forces  raised  in  consequence  of  this  resolution 
were  put  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  experience,  who,  approaching  the 
town  towards  the  end  of  spring  in  the  year  1535,  pressed  it  more  closely  than 
formerly,  but  found  the  fortifications  so  strong  and  so  diligently  guarded  that 
he  durst  not  attempt  an  assault  It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  had  established  their  dominion  in  Munster ;  they  had  durins^  that 
time  undergone  prodigious  fatigue  in  working  on  the  fortincations  and  p|er- 
forming  mifitarv  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  prudent  attention  of  their  king 
to  provide  for  tneir  subsistence,  and  his  trugal  as  weU  as  regular  economy  in 
their  public  meals,  they  bc^gan  to  feel  the  approach  of  famine.  Seyeral  small 
bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were  advancing  to  their  assistance  from  the  Low 
Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  all  Germany  was 
ready  to  combine  against  them,  they  had  no  prospect  of  succour.  But  such 
was  the  ascendant  which  Boccold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude,  and  so 
powerful  the  fascination  of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as 
ever,  and  they  hearkened  with  implicit  credulity  to  the  visions  and  predictions 
of  their  prophets,  who  assured  them  that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  inter- 
pose in  order  to  deliver  the  city.  The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
the  violence  and  lengtn  of  their  sufierings,  began  to  fail ;  but,  being  suspected 
of  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  they  were  punished  with  mime- 
di&te  death,  as  ^ilty  of  impiety  in  distrustmf^  the  power  of  God.  One  of  the 
king's  wives  having  uttered  certain  words  which  implied  some  doubt  concern- 
ing his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole  number  together,  and. 
commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to  kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  so  far  were  the  rest  from  expressing  any  horror  at 
this  cruel  deed  that  they  joined  him  in  dancing  with  a  frantic  joy  around  the 
bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 

By  this  time  the  besieged  endured  the  utmost  rigour  of  famine ;  but  they 
chose  rather  to  suffer  hardships  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking  to  humanity 
than  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  them  by  the  bishop.  At 
last  a  deserter,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  bemg  either  less  in- 
toxicated with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  anv  longer  to  bear  such 
distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  informed  their  general  of  a  weak 
part  in  the  fortifications  which  he  had  observed,  and,  assuring  him  that  the 
besieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kept  watch  there  with  little 
care,  he  offered  to  lead  a  party, thither  in  the  night  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointed  for  the  service,  who,  scaling 
the  walls  unperceived,  seized  on^  of  the  ^tes,  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the 
army.  The  Anabaptists  though  surprised,  defended  themselves  in  the 
market-place  with  valour  neighiened  by  despair ;  but,  being  overpowered  by 
nmnbers,  and  surrounded  on  ^y&nr  hand,  most  of  them  were  slain,  and  the 
remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnipper- 
doling.  The  king^  loiled  with  chains,  was  carried  from  dty  to  city  as  a 
fpectade  to  gratify  the  cjtriosity  of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  all  their 
insults.  His  spirit,  howe^ver,  was  not  broken  or  humbled  by  this  sad  reverse 
of  his  condition ;  and  he  adhered  wiUi  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  his  sect.  After  this,  he  was  broug:ht  back  to  Munster^  the  scene  oi 
his  royalty  and  crimes,]and  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as 
lingenng  tortures,  all  which  ne  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  This  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  hap  been  able  to  acquire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  his  followers  and  to  excite  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was 
only  twenty-six  yeara^  of  age.** 

••  Sleld.,  190,  etc.— TKmultuiim  An&bap-  Aoctore,  ap.  Scftrdimn,  vol.  li.  p.  298,  etc.  — 
^■Urom,  liber  odub,  Any.  Laml>eitofloite.^o       De  MiaerADiU  MoDMterieDaiom  Obeidione, 
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Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  cune  to  an 
end.  Their  principles  having  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  party 
still  subsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but,  by  a  very  singular  revo- 
lution, this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  sanguinary  at  its  first  origin,  hath  become 
alt^ether  innocent  and  pacific  Hol(fing  it  unlawful  to  wage  war  or  to  aco^t 
of  civil  offices,  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  private  dtizena, 
and  by  their  industry  and  charity  endeavour  to  make  reparation  to  human 
society  for  the  violence  committed  by  their  founders.*^  A  small  number  of 
this  sect  which  is  settled  in  England  retain  its  peculiar  tenets  conoeming 
baptism,  but  without  any  dangerous  mixture  of  enthusiasm. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  attention,  did  not  so 
entirely  engross  the  princes  of  Germany  as  not  to  allow  leisure  for  other  trans- 
ac^ons.  The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the  confederates  at 
Smalkalde  began  about  this  time  to  produce  great  effects.  Ulric,  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  having  been  expelled  his  dominions  in  the  year  1519  on^iccount 
of  his  violent  and  oppressive  administration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got 
possession  of  his  duchy.  That  prince,  having  now  by  a  long  exile  atoned  for 
the  errors  in  his  conduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of 
a  tyrannical  disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  compassion.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  warmly  espoused  his  inter»t, 
and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  mheritance.  But  the 
king  of  the  Biomans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  valuable  acquisition 
which  his  family  had  made  with  so  much  ease.  The  landgrave,  unable  to 
compel  him,  applied  to  the  king  of  France,  his  new  ally.  Francis,  eager  to 
embrace  any  opportunity  of  distressing  the  house  of  Austria,  and  desirous  of 
wresting  from  it  a  territory  which  gave  it  footing  and  influence  in  a  part  of 
(Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  otner  dominions,  encouraged  the  landg[nive 
to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  This  he 
employed  to  raise  troops,  ana,  marching  with  great  expedition  towards  Wur- 
temberg, attacked,  defeated,  and  dispersed  a  considerable  bodjr  of  Austrians, 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  country.  All  the  duke's  subjects  hastened, 
with  emulation,  to  receive  their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that 
authority  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time,  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  in  his  dominions.** 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected  blow,  not  daring  to  attadc 
a  prince  whom  all  the  Protestant  powers  in  Germany  were  ready  to  support, 
judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which,  in  the  most 
ample  form,  he  recognized  his  title  to  the  duchy.  The  success  of  the  land- 
grave's operations  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  having  convinced 
Ferdinand  that  a  rupture  with  a  league  so  formidable  as  that  of  Smalkalde 
was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  he  entered  likewise  into  a  n^otiation 
with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that  union  i/ and  by  some  concessions 
in  favour  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  others"^  advantage  to  the  elector 
himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  together  with  his  coinfederates,  to  acknowledge 
his  title  as  king  of  the  Romans.  At  the  same  timeL  in  order  to  prevent  any 
such  precipitate  or  inwilar  election  in  times  to  coMae,  it  was  agreed  that  no 
person  should  hereafter  oe  promoted  to  that  dignitw  without  the  unaninious 
consent  of  the  electors ;  and  the  emperor  soon  after  corifirmed  this  stipulation.** 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  Protestants,  And  the  close  union  into 

«tc.,  libellns  AntooU  Conrini,  ap.  Scar.,  313.  **  Bayle.  I>icti<^.,  art.  Anabaptistet. 

— Annalea   AnabapUstid,    a  Joh.    Henrico  *"  Sleld.,  173.— iUem.  de  BelUy,  169.  etc 

Ottio,  4to,  Basileo^  l672.-Cor.  Heenbachins»  ••  Sleid.,  173.— doipa  Diplom.,  torn.  It.  pp. 

Hist.  Anab.,  edit.  1637,  p.  140.  %  119. 
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which  the  king  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  entering  frith  the  princes  of  that 
party,  gave  great  ofifence  at  Rome.  Paul  III.,  though  he  had  departed  from 
a  resolution  of  his  predecessor  never  to  consent  to  the  calling  of  a  general 
council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  first  consistory  held  after  his  election,  that 
he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  all  Christendom,  was  no 
less  enra^  than  Clement  at  the  innovations  in  Germany,  and  no  less  averse 
to  any  scheme  for  reforming  either  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  or  the  abuses 
in  the  court  of  Rome.  But  having  been  a  witness  of  the  universal  censures 
which  Clement  had  incurred  by  his  obstinacy  with  regard  to  these  points,  he 
hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  by  the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  he 
proposed  a  council ;  flattering  himself,  however,  that  such  difficulties  would 
arise  concerning  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  the  persons  who  had  a  right 
to  be  present,  and  the  order  of  their  proceedings,  as  would  effectually  defeat 
ihe  intention  of  those  who  demanded  that  assembly,  without  en)osing  himself 
to  any  imputation  for  refusing  to  call  it  With  this  view,  he  despatched 
nuncios  to  the  several  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his  intention  that  he 
htd  fixed  on  Mantua  as  the  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  Such 
difficulties  as  the  pope  haa  foreseen  immediately  presented  themselves  in 
great  number.  The  French  king  did  not  approve  of  the  place  which  Paul 
had  chosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarily  be  too 
great  in  a  town  situated  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  king  of  England  not 
only  concurred  with  Francis  in  urgmg  that  objection,  but  refused,  besides,  to 
a<£iowIedge  any  council  called  in  the  name  and  by  tne  authorit;^  of  the  pope. 
The  German  Protestants,  having  met  tc^ther  at  Smalkalde,  insisted  on  their 
original  demand  of  a  council  to  be  helain  Germany,  and.  pleading  the  em- 
peror's promise  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon  to  that  effect,  declared 
that  tiiey  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at  Mantua  as  a  le^  or  free 
representative  of  the  Church.  By  this  diversity  of  sentiments  and  views,  such 
a  neld  for  intrigue  and  negotiation  opened  as  made  it  easy  for  the  pope  to 
assume  the  merit  of  being  eager  to  assemble  a  council,  wnile  at  the  same 
time  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  pleasure.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  suspecting  lus  designs,  and  sensible  of  the  importance  which  they 
derived  from  their  union,  renewed  for  t^  years  the  league  of  Smalkaldei 
which  DOW  became  stronger  and  more  formidable  by  the  accession  of  several 
new  members.** 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  the  emperor  undertook  his  famous 
enterprise  against  the  piratical  states  m  Africa.  That  part  of  the  African 
continent  lying  along  tne  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  anciently 
formed  the  Kingdoms  of  Mauritania  and  Massyha,  together  with  the  repubUc 
of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  general  name  of  Barbary,  had 
under^ne  many  revolutions.  Subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a  province 
of  their  empire.  When  it  was  conquered  afterwards  by  the  Vandals,  they 
erected  a  kingdom  there.  That  being  overturned  by  Belisarius,  the  country 
beaune  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  it  was 
overrun,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  rapid  and  irresistible 
— 1  of  the  Arabians.    It  remained  for  some  tune  a  part  of  that  vast  empire 


**  This  league  was  concluded  December,  Anhalt  ;6ebhard  and  Albert,  countti  of  Mans- 

1636,  bat  not  extended  or  signed  In  form  till  field ;  William,  Count  of  Nassau.    The  cities, 

September  in  the  following  year.   The  princes  Strasburg,  Nuremberg.  Constance,  Ulm,  Mag. 

who  acceded  to  it  were,  John,  elector   of  debni^,  Bremen,  Reutlingen,  Heilbron,  Mem- 

Saxony }  Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick ;  Philip,  mlngen,    Lindau,    Campen,    Isna,    Bibrac, 

hndgrave  of  Hesse ;  Ulric,  duke  of  Wnriem-  Windsheim.  Augsburg,    Frankfort.   Esling, 

berg;  Bamim  and  Philip,  dukes  of  Pome-  Brunswick, Goslar, Hanover, Gottingen, £im- 

naUi  John,  Oeoige^  and  Joachim,  princesof  beck,  Hamburg,  Mlnden. 
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which  the  Caliphs  governed  with  absolute  authority.  Its  immense  distance, 
however,  from  the  seat  of  government  encouraged  the  descendants  of  those 
l^uiers  who  had  subdued  the  country,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  Moors,  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  to  throw  off  the  voke  and  to  assert  their  independence.  The 
Caliphs,  who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  more  fitted 
for  making  conquests  than  for  preserving  them,  were  obliged  to  connive  at 
acts  of  relMsllion  which  thev  could  not  prevent ;  and  Barbary  was  divided  into 
several  kingdoms^  at  which  Morocco,  Alters,  and  Tunis  were  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  mhabitants  of  these  kingdoms  were  a  mixed  raccw  Ar^», 
Negroes  from  the  southern  provinces,  and  Moors,  dther  natives  of  Africa,  or 
who  had  been  expelled  out  of  Snain ;  all  zealous  professors  of  the  Mahometan 
leli^on,  and  inflamed  against  Christianity  with  a  bigoted  hatred  proportional 
to  uieir  ignorance  and  barbarous  manners. 

Among  these  people,  no  less  daring,  inconstant  and  treacherous  than  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  described  by  the  Roman  historians, 
frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  government  took  place; 
These,  as  they  affected  only  the  internal  state  of  a  country  extremely  barbarous, 
are  but  little  known,  and  deserve  to  be  so.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  a  sudden  revolution  happened^  which,  by  rendering  the 
states  of  Barbary  formidable  to  the  Europeaiis,  hatn  made  their  history  worthy 
of  more  attention.  This  revolution  was  brought  about  by  persons  bom  in  a 
rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  such  illustrious  part  Home  and 
Havradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  prompted  by  a  restless 
and  enteiprising  roirit,  forsook  their  Other's  trade,  ran  to  sea^  and  joined  a 
crew  of  pirates.  They  soon  distinguished  themselves  by  theur  valour  and 
activity,  and,  becoming  masters  of  a  small  bri^nantine,  carried  on  their  infamous 
trade  with  such  conduct  and  success  that  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  twdve 
raUleys,  besides  many  vessels  of  smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet  Home,  the  elder 
brother,  called  Barbarossa  from  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,  was  adminU,  and 
Hayradin  second  in  command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  unon  it ;  and 
their  names  soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardan^es  to  those 
of  Gibraltar.  Toother  with  their  fame  and  power,  their  ambitious  views 
extended,  and,  while  acting  as  corsairs,  they  adopted  the  ideas  and  acquired 
the  talents  of  con<^uerors.  They  often  earned  the  prizes  which  they  took  on 
tiie  coasts  of  Spam  and  Italy  into  the  ports  of  Barbary,  and  enriching  the 
inhabitants  by  the  sale  of  their  booty  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  their 
crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  place  at  which  they  touched.  The  con- 
venient situation  of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  greatest  commercial 
states  at  that  time  in  Christendom,  maide  the  brothers  wish  for  an  establish- 
ment in  that  country.  An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this  (quickly  presented 
itself,  which  they  did  not  suffer  to  pass  unimproved.  Eutemi,  king  of  Algiers, 
having  attempted  several  times,  without  success,  to  take  a  fort  which  the 
Spanish  governors  of  Gran  had  built  not  far  from  his  capital,  was  so  ill  advised 
as  to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose  valour  the  Africans  considered  as 
irresistible.  The  active  corsair  gladly  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and,  leaving 
his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet,  marched  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men 
to  Algiers,  where  he  was  received  as  their  deliverer.  Such  a  force  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  town ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  the  Moors  neither  sus- 
pected him  of  any  bad  intention  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-armed  troops 
of  opposing  his  discij)lined  veterans,  he  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  whom 
he  had  come  to  assist,  and  proclaimed  himsefi  king  of  Algiers  in  his  stead. 
The  authority  which  he  had  thus  boldly  usurped  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
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by  arts  smted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern ;  bj  libe- 
rahty  without  bounds  to  those  who  favoured  his  promotion,  and  by  cruelty  no 
less  unbounded  towards  all  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  distrust.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  throne  which  he  had  acquired,  he  attacked  the  neighbouring  king  of 
Tremecen,  and,  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added  his  dominions  to 
those  of  Algiers.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Italy  with  fleets  which  resembled  the  armaments  of  a  great  monarch 
rather  than  the  light  squadron,  of  a  corsair.  Their  frequent  and  cruel  devas- 
tations obliged  Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  furnish  the  marquis 
de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with  troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.  Tnat 
officer,  assisted  by  the  dethroned  king  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission 
with  such  spirit  that,  fiarbarossa's  troops  being  beaten  in  several  encounters, 
be  himself  was  shut  up  in  Tremecen.  After  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity, 
he  was  overtaken  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought 
with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  his  former  fome  and  exploits. 

His  brother  Hajrradin,  known  Ukewise  b^  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  assumed 
the  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  same  ambition  and  abilities,  but  with  better 
fortune.  His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  which  had 
foil  occupation  in  the  wars  among  the  European  powers,  he  regulated  with 
admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his  kingdom,  carried  on  his  naval 
operations  with  great  vigour,  and  extended  his  conquests  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  But,  perceiving  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  govern- 
ment with  reluctance,  and  being  afraid  that  his  continual  depredations  would 
one  day  draw  upon  nim  the  arms  of  the  Christians^  he  put  his  dominions 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of 
Turkish  soldiers  sufficient  for  his  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  enemies.  At 
last,  the  fome  of  his  exploits  daily  increasing,  Solyman  otfered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  fleet,  as  the  only  person  whose  valour  and  skill  in  naval 
afiairs  entitled  him  to  command  against  Andrew  Doria,  the  greatest  sea-officer 
of  that  age.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
and,  with  a  wonderful  versatility  of  mind,  mingling  the  arts  of  a  courtier  with 
the  boldness  of  a  corsair,  gainea  the  entire  confidence  both  of  the  sultan  and 
his  vizier.  To  them  he  communicated  a  scheme  which  he  had  formed  of 
making  himself  master  of  Tunis,  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  at  that  time 
on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and,  this  being  approved  of  by  them,  he  obtained 
whatever  he  demanded  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

His  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  founded  on  the  intestine 
divisions  m  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Mahmed,  the  last  king  of  that  country, 
having  thirty-four  sons  by  different  wives,  appointed  Muley-Hascen,  one  of 
the  younjgest  among  them,  to  be  his  successor.  That  weak  prince,  who  owed 
this  preference  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  ascendant  which  his  mother 
had  acquired  over  a  monarch  doting  with  age,  first  poisoned  Mahmed,  his 
father,  m  order  to  prevent  him  from  altering  his  destination  with  respect  to 
the  succession,  and  then,  with  the  barbarous  policy  which  prevails  wherever 
polygamy  is  permitted  and  the  right  of  succession  is  not  precisely  fixed,  he 
put  to  death  all  his  brothers  whom  he  could  get  into  his  power.  Alrascnid, 
one  of  the  eldest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  his  rage,  and,  finding  a  retreat 
among  the  wandering  Arabs,  made  several  attempt^  by  the  assistance  of 
some  of  their  chiefs,  to  recover  the  throne  which  of  right  belonged  to  him. 
But  these  proving  unsuccessful,  and  the  Arabs,  from  their  natural  levity, 
being  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  merciless  brother,  he  fled  to  Algiers,  the 
only  phice  of  refuge  remainmg,  and  implored  the  protection  of  Barbarossa, 
who,  aisceming  at  once  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  gained  by  support- 
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ing  his  title,  received  him  with  every  possiUe  demonstration  ol  friendship  and 
respect  Bemg  ready  at  that  time  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  he  easily 
persuaded  Alraschid,  whose  eagerness  to  obtain  a  crown  disposed  him  to 
believe  or  undertake  anything,  to  accompany  him  thither,  promising  him 
eflfectual  assistance  from  Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to  be  tine  most  graie- 
rous  as  well  as  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  arrived  at  Constantinople  than  the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  aU 
his  promises  to  him,  opened  to  the  sultan  a  plan  for  conquenng  Tunis  and 
annexing  it  to  the  Turkish  empire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  this  eidkd 

Srince  and  co-operating  with  the  party  in  the  kingdom  which  was  ready  to 
eclare  in  his  favour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  ^ilitv,  of  this  per- 
fidious proposal,  extremely  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  dto- 
gether  unworthy  of  a  great  prince.  A  powerful  fleet  and  numerous  tam^  were 
soon  assembled,  at  the  sight  of  which  tne  credulous  Ahraschid  flattered  lumself 
that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 

But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  embark,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  sultan,  shut  up  in  the  serafflia  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundrea  and  fifty  vessels  towards  Africa. 
After  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  spreading  terror  through  every  part  d 
that  country,  ne  appeared  before  Timis,  and,  landing  his  men,  gave  out  that 
he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  whom  he  pretended  to  nave  left  sick 
aboard  the  admiral's  galley.  The  fort  <^  Goletta,  which  commands  tiie  bay, 
soon  fell  into  his  hands,  partlv  hj  his  own  address,  partly  by  the  treadieiy  of 
its  commander;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Timis,  weary  of  Muler-Hasoen^ 
government,  took  arms  and  deckired  for  Ahraschid  with  such  zeal  and  una- 
nimity as  obliged  the  former  to  fly  so  precipitately  that  he  left  all  his  treasures 
behind  him.  The  gates  were  immediately  set  open  to  Barbarossa,  as  the 
restorer  of  their  lawful  soverei^gn.  But  wh^  Alraschid  himself  didt^ot 
appear,  and  when,  instead  of  his  name,  that  of  8olyman  alone  was  heard 
among  the  acclamations  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  marcning  into  the  town,  the 
people  of  Tunis  began  to  suspect  the  corsair's  treachery.  Their  suspicions 
being  soon  converted  into  certainty^  they  ran  to  arms  with  the  utmost  foiy, 
and  surrounded  the  citadel  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his  troops.  But, 
having  foreseen  such  a  revolution,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it :  ne  imme- 
diately turned  against  them  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  one  brisk 
discharge  dispersed  the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  than 
to  acknowledge  Solyman  as  their  sovereign  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his 
viceroy. 

His  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  thus  got  possession, 
in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  streiigthened  the  citadel  wmch  commands 
the  town,  and,  fortifying  the  Goletta  in  a  regular  manner,  at  vast  expense* 
made  it  the  principal  station  for  his  fleet,  and  ms  great  arsenal  for  mihtazy  as 
well  as  naval  stores.  Being  now  possessed  of  such  extensive  territories,  he 
carried  on  his  depredations  against  the  Christian  states  to  a  greater  extent 
and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever.  Daily  complaints  of  the  out- 
rages committed  by  his  cruisers  were  brought  to  the  emperor  by  his  subjei^ 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom  seemed  to  expect  from  him,  as  its 
greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  this  new 
and  odious  species  of  oppression.  At  the  same  time^  Muley-Hasoen,  the 
exiled  king  of  Tunis,  finding  none  of  the  Mahometan  prmces  in  Africa  willing 
or  able  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  as  the  only 
person  who  could  assert  his  rights  in  opposition  to  such  a  formidable  usurper. 
The  emperor,  equally  desirous  of  deUvenng  his  dominions  from  the  dang^ous 
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neighbourhood  of  Barbarossa,  of  appearing  as  the  protector  of  an  unfortunate 
prinoe,  and  of  acquiring  the  ^lory  annexed  in  that  a^  to  every  expedition 
against  the  Mahometans,  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  invading  Tunis.  Having  maae  trial  of  his  own  abilities 
for  war  in  the  late  campaign  in  Hungary,  he  was  now  become  so  fond  of  the 
military  character  that  he  determined  to  command  on  this  occasion  in  person. 
The  united  strength  of  his  dominions  was  called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  emperor  was  about  to  hazard  his  glory,  and  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet  carried  from  the  ports  of  the  Low 
Countries  a  body  of  German  infantry ; "  the  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took 
on  board  the  veteran  bands  of  Italians  and  Spaniards  whicn  had  distinmiished 
themselves  by  so  many  victories  over  the  French;  the  emperor  himself 
embarked  at  Barcelona  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was 
joined  by  a  considerable  squadron  from  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  the 
infant  Don  Lewis,  the  empress's  brother ;  Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  own 
galleys,  the  best  appointea  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  the 
most  skilful  officers ;  the  pope  furnished  all  the  assistance  in  his  power 
towards  such  a  pious  enterprise;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  infidels,  equipped  a  squadron,  which,  though  small,  was  for- 
midable by  the  valour  of  the  knights  who  served  on  board  it  The  port  of 
Cadiari  in  Sardinia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed 
high-admiial  of  the  fleet ;  the  command  of  the  land-forces  under  the  emperor 
was  given  to  the  marquis  del  Guasto. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred  vessels,  having 
on  board  above  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  from  Cagliari,  and, 
after  a  prosperous  navigation,  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis,  fiirbarossa, 
having  received  early  intelligenoe  of  the  emperor's  immense  armament,  ana 
sospecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and  vigour  for  the 
defence  of  his  new  conquest  He  call^  in  all  his  corsairs  from  their  difierent 
stations ;  he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ;  he  despatched 
messengers  to  all  the  African  princes,  Moors  as  well  as  Arabs,  and,  by  repre- 
senting Muley-Hasoen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted  by  ambition  and 
revenge  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian  prince,  out  to  conspire 
jdth  mm  to  extirpate  the  Mahometan  foith,  he  inflamed  those  ignorant  and 
Dtgoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree  that  they  took  arms  as  in  a  common  cause. 
Twenty  thousand  horse,  toother  with  a  great  body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at 
Tmiis :  and,  by  a  proper  distribution  of  presents  among  them  from  time  to 
time,  fiarbarossa  kept  the  ardour  which  had  brought  them  together  from  sub- 
siding. Bul^  as  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to 
oppose  to  think  that  these  light  troops  could  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalry 
and  veteran  infantry  which  composed  the  imperial  army;  his  chief  confidence 
was  in  the  strength  of  the  Goletta,  and  in  his  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who 
were  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  European  mshion.  Six  thousand  of 
these,  under  the  command  of  Sinan,  a  renegiwlo  Jew.  the  bravest  and  most 
experienced  of  all  his  c6rsairs,  he  threw  into  that  fort,  which  the  emperor 
immediately  invested.  As  Charles  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  his  camp  was 
80  pl^tifuUy  supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  all  the  luxuries 
ol  fife  that  Muley-Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried  on 
with  such  order  and  magnificences  was  filled  with  admiration  of.  the  emperor's 
power.  His  troops,  animated  bj  nis  presence  and  considering  it  as  meritorious 
to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  Pjous  cause,  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
posts  of  honour  and  danger.  Three  separate  attacks  were  concerted,  and  the 
**  Hand  Azmales  Brabani.,  L  6M. 
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Qermans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  having  one  of  these  committed  to  eadi  of 
Uiem,  pushed  them  forward  with  the  eager  courage  which  national  emulation 
inspires.  Sinan  displa^red  resolution  and  skill  becoming  the  confidence  whidi 
his  master  had  put  m  him ;  the  garrison  performed  the  hard  service  on  whidi 
they  were  ordered  with  great  fortitude.  But,  though  he  interrupted  the 
besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,— though  the  Moors  and  Arabs  alarmed  the  camp 
with  their  contmual  incursions,  the  breaches  soon  became  so  considerable 
towards  the  land,  while  the  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the  fortifications 
which  it  could  approach  with  no  less  fury  and  success,  that,  an  assault  being 
given  on  all  sides  at  once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm.  Sinan,  with  the 
remains  of  his  garrison,  retired,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow 
part  of  the  bay  towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta,  the  emperor 
oecame  master  of  Barbarossa'^B  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  gi^eys  and 
galliots,  together  with  his  arsenal  and  three  hundred  cannon,  mostiy  brass, 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts  ;  a  prodigious  number  in  that  age,  and  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  tort,  as  well  as  of  the  greatness  of  the 
corsair's  power.  The  emperor  marched  into  the  Goletta  through  the  breach, 
and,  turning  to  Muley-Hascen,  who  attended  him,  "  Here,"  says  he,  ^  is  a 
gate  open  to  you,  by  which  you  shall  return  to  take  possession  of  yoor 
dominions." 

Barbarossa,  thou^  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  which  he  had  reodved, 
did  not,  however,  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis.  But,  as  the 
walls  were  of  great  extent  and  extremely  weak,  as  he  could  not  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  would  sustain 
the  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  determined  to  advance.with  his  army,  whidi 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,**  towards  the  imperial  camp,  and  to  decide 
the  fate  of  his  kingdom  by  the  issue  of  a  battie.  This  resolution  he  commtm- 
icated  to  his  principal  officers,  and,  representing  to  them  the  fatal  consequences 
which  might  follow  if  ten  thousand  Christian  slaves  whom  he  had  shut  up  in 
the  citadel  should  attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  pro- 
posed, as  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  public  security,  to  massacre  weak 
without  mercv  before  he  began  his  march.  They  all  approved  warmly  of  his 
intention  to  nsht ;  but,  iniu^  as  they  were  in  their  piratical  depredations  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal  concerning  the 
slaves  filled  them  with  horror;  and  Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of 
irritating  them  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare  the 
lives  of  tne  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance  towards  Tunis ;  and,  thondi 
his  troops  suffered  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  march,  over  burning  sanoB, 
destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  mtolerable  heat  of  the  sun,  tiiey  sooa 
came  up  with  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  emboldened  by  their  vast 
superiority  in  number,  immediately  rushed  on  to  tne  attack  with  loud  shouts; 
but  their  undisciplined  courage  could  not  long  stand  the  shock  of  r^nlar  bat- 
talions ;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  admirable  presence  of  mina  and  by 
exposing  his  own  person  to  the  greatest  dangers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them, 
the  rout  became  so  general  that  he  himself  was  hurried  alon^  with  them  in 
their  flight  back  to  the  city.  There  he  found  everything  in  tne  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  some  of  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their  famihes  and  eflects,  others 
ready  to  set  open  their  gates  to  the  conoueror,  the  Turkish  soldiers  prqMuinff 
to  retreat,  and  the  citadel,  which  in  such  circumstances  might  have  anorded 
him  some  refuge,  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian  captives.  These 
unhappy  men,  rendered  desperate  by  their  situation,  had  laid  hold  on  the 
'  f*  E^iatns  dee  Princes,  ptr  RusceUi,  p.  119.  etc. 
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wportunity  which  Barbarossa  dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  at  some 
dwtanoe  from  the  town,  they  fi;ained  two  of  their  keepers,  by  whose  assistanceu 
knockinjg  off  their  fetters  ana  bursting  open  their  prisons,  they  overpowerea 
the  Torush  garrison  and  turned  the  artillery  of  the  fort  against  their  former 
masters.  Barbarossa^  disappointed  and  enraged,  exclaiming  sometimes  against 
the  folse  compassion  of  his  officers,  and  sometimes  condemning  his  own  im- 
prudent compliance  with  their  opinions,  fled  precipitately  to  Bona. 

Meanwhile,  Charles,  satisfied  with  the  ea^  and  almost  bloodless  victoiy 
which  he  had  gained,  and  advancing  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary  in 
an  enemy's  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  ^ood  fortuna 
But  at  last  a  messenger  despatched  by  the  slaves  acquainted  lum  with  the 
success  of  their  noble  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  deputies  arrived  from  the  town,  in  oraer  to  present  hun  the  keys  of  their 
cpites  and  to  implore  his  protection  from  military  yiolenoe.  While  he  was 
aeliberating  concerning  the  proper  measures  for  this  purpose,  the  soldiers,  fear- 
ing that  they  should  be  depnved  of  the  booty  which  they  had  expected,  rushed 
suddenly  and  without  orders  into  tiie  town,  and  began  to  kill  and  plunder 
without  distinction.  Jt  was  then  too  late  to  restrain  their  cruel^,  their 
avarice,  or  licentiousness.  All  the  outra^  of  which  soldiers  are  capable  in 
the  fury  of  a  storm,  all  the  excesses  of  which  men  can  be  guilty  when  their 
passions  are  heightened  by  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  difference  in  man- 
ners and  relirion  inspires,  were  committed.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the 
innc^pent  inhabitants  perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were 
earned  away  as  slaves.  Muley-Hascen  took  possession  of  a  throne  surrounded 
with  carnage,  abhorred  by  his  subjects,  on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calami- 
ties, and  pitied  even  by  those  whose  rashness  had  been  the  occasion  of  thenL 
The  emperor  lamentea  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  of  his 
victory ;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  was  but  one  spectacle  that 
afforded  him  any  satisfaction.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  among  whom 
were  several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered  the  town,  and, 
falling  on  theur  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomplished  his  promise  to  the  Moorish 
king  of  re-establishing  him  in  his  dominions,  he  dia  not  neglect  what  was 
necessary  for  bridling  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs,  for  the  security  of  his 
own  subjects  and  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  order  to  gain 
these  ends,  he  conMuded  a  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  That  he  should  hold  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  do  homa^  to  the  emperor  as  his  liege-lord ;  that  all  the  Christian 
slaves  now  within  his  dominions,  of  whatever  nation,  should  be  set  at  liberty 
without  ransom ;  that  no  subject  of  the  emperor's  should  for  the  future  l)e 
detained  in  servitude ;  that  no  Turkish  corsair  should  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  his  dominions ;  that  free  trade,  together  with  the  public  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  all  the  emperors  subjects ;  that 
the  emperor  should  not  only  retain  the  Goletta,  but  tnat  all  the  other  sea- 
ports in  the  kingdom  which  were  fertified  should  be  put  into  his  hands ;  that 
Muley-Hascen  should  pay  annually  twelve  thousand  crowns  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Goletta ;  that  he  should  enter  into  no 
alliance  vrith  any  of  tne  emperor's  enemies,  and  should  present  to  him  every 
year,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage,  six  Moorish  horses,  and  as  many 
nawks.*'  Having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  Africa,  chastised  the  insolence  of 
the  corsairs,  secured  a  safe  retreat  for  the  ships  of  nis  subjects,  and  a  proper 
station  to  his  own  fleets,  on  that  coast  from  which  he  was  most  infested  by 
"  Dq  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat,  li.  12S.— Summonte,  Hist,  di  Napoli,  !▼.  89. 
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piratical  depredations,  Charles  embarked  again  for  Europe,  the  tempestnoiu 
weather  and  sickness  among  his  troops  not  permitting  nim  to  pursue  Ba^ 


By  this  expedition,  the  merit  of  which  seems  to  have  been  estimated  in 
that  age  rather  by  the  apparent  generosity  of  the  undertaking,  the  magnifi- 
cence wherewith  it  was  conducted,  and  the  success  whidi  crowned  it,  than  by 
the  importance  of  the  consequences  that  attended  it,  the  emperor  attained  a 
greater  height  of  glory  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  reign.  Twenty  thou- 
sand slaves  whom  he  freed  from  oondage  either  bv  lus  arms  or  by  his  treaty 
with  Muley-Hascen^^  each  of  whom  he  dothed  ana  furnished  with  the  means 
of  returning  to  their  respective  countries,  spread  all  over  Europe  the  fame  (A 
their  benefactor's  munificence,  extolling  his  power  and  abihties  with  the  exag- 
geration flowing  from  gratitude  and  admiration.  In  comparison  with  him. 
the  other  monarchs  of  JSurope  made  an  inconsiderable  figure.  They  seemed 
to  be  solicitous  about  nothmg  but  their  private  and  particular  interest; 
while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  became  the  chief  prince 
in  Christendom,  appeared  to  be  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  ChnstJan 
name  and  attentive  to  the  pubUc  security  and  welfare. 

**  Job.  Etropii  Diarinm  Expedition.  Tane-  tradaitea  par  Belleforest.  pp.  119, 130,  etc— 

uiue,  ap.  Scard..  vol.  iL  p.  320,  etc.— Jorii  Anton.  Pontil  Ck>nBentini  Hist.  Belli  adv. 

Histor..  lib.  zxziT.  163.  etc.— Sandoval,  iL  Barbar.,  ap.  Mattluei  Analecta. 

154,  etc.— Vertot,   Hist,  dee  ChevaUera  de  **  Summonte,  Hist,  di  MapoU,  voL  tr.  p. 

Haltbe.— Epistres  des  Princes,  par  Roscelli,  103. 


BOOK  VI. 


A  new  War  between  the  Emperor  and  Frandt— Frands  negotiates  nnsnoceesfully  with  the 
German  Proteatanta— Takes  Poaaession  of  Savoy— Genera  recovers  its  Liberty— Francis 
makes  a  new  Claim  to  the  Dndiy  of  Milan— CliarleA  prepares  for  War— He  dtallengen 
Franda — He  recovers  a  part  of  Savoy— He  enters  Provence— He  is  defeated  by  the  cantiond 
Policy  of  Montmorency— Operations  in  Picardy— Death  of  the  Dauphin  imputed  to  Poison— 
DeCTee  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris— Hostilities  in  the  Low  Countries,  aiid  in  Piedmont — 
Alliance  between  Francis  and  Solyman— Tmce  concluded  at  Nice— Interview  between 
Cbwiea  and  Francis— Assassination  of  Alexander  de'  Medid— His  Successor,  Cusmo,  sup- 
ported l^  the  Emperor — Renewed  Coolness  between  Charles  and  Francis — The  Emperor 
courts  Henry  VIII.— Negotiations  for  a  General  Council— The  Reformation  in  Saxony — 
State  of  the  Emperor's  Finances — Complaints  of  his  Spanish  Subjects — ^The  Cortes  subverted 
—Insurrection  at  Ghent — ^Frauds  refuses  Aid  to  the  Rebels— Charles  passes  through  France 
-His  Vengeance  upon  Ghent— He  reftises  to  keep  his  Promise  to  Francis  concerning 
Milan— Loyola,  Founder  of  the  Jesuits— Constitution  and  Policy  of  this  Order— Its  Power, 
Wealth,  and  Influence— Conference  between  Roman  and  Protestant  Divines  at  Ratisbon — 
Death  of  King  John  of  Hungary— Solyman  seises  the  Kingdom— The  Emperor's  Expedition 
against  Algiers. 

U.'rFORTUNATBLT  for  the  reputation  of  Francis  L  among  his  contempNoraries, 
his  conduct  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  nis  rival, 
as  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  emoeror's  having 
tamed  his  whole  force  against  the  common  enemy  of  Ohristenaom,  to  revive 
his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  new  war.  The  treaty  of 
Cambray,  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  the  causes  of  enmity  between 
the  two  contending  princes :  it  covered  up,  but  did  not  extinguish,  the  flames 
of  discord.  Francis,  in  particular,  who  waited  with  impatience  for  a  proper 
occasion  of  recovering  the  reputation  as  well  as  the  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  continued  to  carry  on  his  nesptiations  in  different  courts  against  the 
emperor,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  heighten  the  jealousy  which  many  princes 
entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  and  to  inspire  the  rest  with  the  same 
suspicion  and  fear.  Among  others^  he  applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  though 
indebted  to  Charles  for  the  possession  oi  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it 
on  such  hard  conditions  as  rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but 
a  tributary  dependent  upon  the  emperor.  The  honour  of  having  married  the 
emperor's  niece  did  not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjection. 
which  became  so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza^  though  a  weak  and  poor-spirited 
prince,  that  he  listened  with  eagerness  to  tne  first  proposals  Francis  made  of 
rescuing  him  from  the  yoke.  These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  him  by  Mara- 
viglia,  or  MerveiUe,  as  he  is  callea  by  the  French  historians,  a  Milanese 
^ntleman  residing  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negotia- 
tion with  greater  advanta^  MerveiUe  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  his  relations,  but  with  secret  credentials  from  Francis  as  his  envoy. 
In  this  character  he  was  received  by  Sforza.  But,  notwithstanding  his  care 
to  keep  that  circumstance  concealed,  Charles,  suspecting  or  having  received 
infonnation  of  it,  remonstrated  and  threatened  in  sudi  a  high  tone  that  the 
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duke  and  his  ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world  immediately  a 
most  infamous  proof  of  then:  servile  fear  of  offending  the  emperor.  As  Mer- 
veille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which  the  function  wherein  he 
was  employed  requireo,  they  artfully  decoyed  him  into  ^a  quarrel,  in  which  be 
happened  to  kill  his  antagonist,  one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  and,  having 
instantly  seized  him,  thev  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  w 
beh^tdcKL  Francis,  no  less  astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character  hdd 
sacred  among  the  most  uncivilized  nations  than  enraged  at  the  insult  offered 
to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  threatened  Sforza  with  the  effects  of  his  indig- 
nation, and  complained  to  tne  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  Uie  real  author 
of  that  unexampled  outrage.  But,  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  be 
appealed  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to 
take  vengeance  for  an  injury  which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  pusil- 
lanimous to  let  pass  with  mipunity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a  war  on  which  he  had 
already  resolved,  he  multiplied  nis  efforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other  princes  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose  were  discon- 
certed by  unforeseen  events.  After  having  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  iml 
family  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  oroer 
to  gam  Clement,  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived  him  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship.  Paul,  his  8ucces8(ff, 
though  attached  by  mdination  to  the  imperial  interest,  seemed  determined  to 
maintain  the  neutralitv  suitable  to  his  character  as  the  common  father  of  the 
contending  princes.  The  king  of  England,  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and 
projects,  declined,  for  once,  enraging  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Continent,  and 
refused  to  assist  Francis  unless  ne  would  imitate  his  example  in  throwing  off 
the  papal  supremacv.  These  disappointments  led  him  to  solicit  with  groUtf 
earnestness  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  princes  associated  by  l^e  league  of 
Smalkalde.  That  he  might  the  more  easily  acquire  their  confidence,  he  endea- 
voured to  accommodate  himself  to  their  predominant  passion, — zeal  for  thdr 
religious  tenets.  He  affected  a  wondenul  moderation  with  regard  to  the 
points  in  dispute ;  he  permitted  Bellay,  his  envoy  in  German j,  to  expl^  bis 
sentiments  concerning  some  of  the  most  important  articles,  m  terms  not  hi 
different  from  those  used  by  the  Protestants ; '  he  even  condescended  to  invite 
Melancthon,  whose  gentle  manners  and  pacific  spirit  distin^ished  him  aiDODg 
the  Reformers,  to  visit  Paris,  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most 
proper  measures  for  reconciling  the  contending  sects  which  so  unhiq^ 
divided  the  Church.*  These  concessions  must  be  considered  rather  as  arts  a 
policy  than  the  result  of  conviction ;  for,  whatever  impression  the  new  opinioos 
in  religion  had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  r^avarre  and  ducness  of 
Ferrara.  the  gayety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  allowed 
him  little  leisure  to  examine  theological  controversies. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice  by  a  st^ 
very  inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  This  step, 
however,  the  prejudices  of  the  ace^  and  the  religous  sentiments  of  his  own 
subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  for  nim  to  take.  His  close  union  with  the  king 
of  England,  an  excommunicated  heretic,  his  frequent  negotiations  with  the 
German  Protestants,  but,  above  all^  his  giving  public  audience  to  an  envoy 
from  Sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  suspicions  concerning  the  sinccri^ 
of  his  attachment  to  religion.  To  have  attacked  the  emperor,  who  on  aU 
occasions  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Cathohc  faith,  and 

*  Freberi  Script.  Rer.  German.,  iii.354,ttc  *  Gamertrli  Yiu  Ph.  Mdancthooiab  UDO^ 

-61eid.,Hl8t.,  178,  lS3.~SeckeDd.,  Ub.  ill.  103.       Hag.,  1655,  p.  12. 
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at  the  very  juncture  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  against  Barba- 
rossa,  which  was  then  considered  as  a  pious  enterprise,  could  not  have  failed 
to  confirm  such  unfavourable  sentiments  with  regard  to  Francis,  and  called  on 
him  to  vindicate  himself  by  some  extraordinarvdemonstration  of  his  reverence 
for  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of 
his  subjects  who  had  imbibed  the  Protestant  opinions  furnished  him  with  such 
an  occasion  as  he  desired.  The^  had  affixed  to  the  ^tes  of  the  Louvre  and 
other  public  places  papers  containing  indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  ropish  Church.  Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action 
were  discovered  and  seized.  The  king,  in  order  to  avert  the  judgments  which 
it  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  might  draw  down  upon  the  nation,  appointed 
a  solemn  procession.  The  holy  sacrament  was  carried  throu&:h  the  city  in 
^t  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  before  it,  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand ; 
the  prmces  of  the  blood  supported  the  canopy  over  it ;  the  nobles  marched  in 
order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  numerous  assembly,  the  king,  accustomed 
to  express  himself  on  every  subject  in  strong  and  animated  lan^age,  declared 
that  if  one  of  his  hands  were  infected  with  heresy  he  would  cut  it  otf  with  the 
other,  and  would  not  spare  even  his  own  children  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime. 
As  a  dreadful  proof  of  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  persons  were 
publiclv  burnt  oefore  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circumstances  of  the 
most  snocking  barbarity  attending  their  execution.' 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  cruelty  with  which  their  brethren  were  treated,  could  not  conceive 
Francis  to  be  sincere  when  he  offered  to  protect  in  Germany  those  very  tenets 
which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his  own  dominions ;  so  that  all 
Bellay's  art  and  eloquence  in  vindicating  his  master  or  apologizing  for  his 
conduct  made  but  little  impression  upon  them.  They  considered,  likewise, 
that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  employed  violence  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  nor  even  given  them  much  molestation  in  their 
progress,  was  now  bound  hy  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon  not  to  disturb  such  as 
had  embraced  the  new  opinions  ;  and  the  Protestants  wisely  regarded  this  as 
a  more  certain  and  immediate  security  than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes 
with  which  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  them.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  behaved  to  his  allies  at  the  siege  of  Cambray  was  too  recent  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  did  not  encourage  others  to  rely  much  on  his  friendship  or  gene- 
rosity. Upon  all  these  accounts,  the  Protestant  princes  refused  to  assist  the 
French  king  in  any  hostile  attempt  a^inst  the  emperor.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  most  zealous  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage 
to  Charles,  would  not  permit  Melancthon  to  visit  the  court  of  France,  although 
that  Reformer,  flattered,  perhaps^  by  the  invitation  of  so  great  a  monarch,  or 
hopmg  that  his  presence  there  mi^ht  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  the  journey.* 

But,  though  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  power  of 
Charlw  would  second  Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circumscribe  it, 
he  nevertheless  commanded  his  army  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 
As  his  sole  pretext  for  taking  arms  was  that  he  might  chastise  the  duke  of 
Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his  vengeance  was  to  have  fallen  on 
his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  very  commencement,  operations 
of  war  took  another  direction.  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least  active 
and  able  princes  of  the  line  from  which  he  descended,  had  married  Beatrix  of 

'  Belcaril  Comment.  Rer.  Gallic.,  649.--  *  Camerarll  VlU  Mdan.,  143,  etc.,  415.— 

61eld.,  Hist.,  176,  etc  Seckend.,  lib.  Hi.  107. 
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Portugal,  the  sister  of  the  empress.  Bj  her  great  talents  she  soon  acquired 
an  absohite  ascendant  over  her  husband ;  and,  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the 
emperor,  or  allured  by  the  magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her 
amoition,  she  formed  a  union  between  the  duke  and  the  imperial  court, 
extremely  inconsistent  with  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy,  as  wdl  as  the 
situation  of  his  dominions,  had  hitherto  mduced  him  to  observe  in  all  the 
quarrels  between  the  coutending  monarchs.  Francis  was  abundantly  sensible 
of  the  distress  ,to  which  he  might  be  exposed  if,  when  he  entered  Italy,  he 
should  leave  behind  him  the  territories  of  a  prince  devoted  so  ol»equiously  to 
the  emperor  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  Y IL,  who  had  represented 
this  danger  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview  with  Fjancis  at  Marseille^ 
sug^ted  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method  of  guarding  against  it, 
having  advised  him  to  begin  his  operations  against  the  Milanese  by  taking 
possession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only  certain  way  of  securinff  a  com- 
munication with  ms  own  dominions.  Francis,  highly  irritated  with  £e  duke 
on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  having  suppuea  the  Constable  Bourbon 
with  the  money  that  enabled  lum  to  levy  the  body  of  troops  which  ruined  tbt 
French  army  m  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia,  was  not  unwilhng  to  let  him  now 
feel  both  how  deeply  he  resented  and  how  severely  he  could  punish  these 
injuries.  Nor  did  he  want  several  pretexts  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity 
to  the  violence  that  he  intended.  The  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  Tying 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  intermingled  in  many  places,  various  disputes, 
unavoidable  in  such  a  situation,  subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  their  respective  property ;  and,  besides,  Fnincis,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  had  large  claims  upon  the  duke,  her  bn^her, 
for  her  share  in  thmr  Other's  succession.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  begin 
hostilities  without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these  pretensions, 
many  of  which  were  obsolete  and  others  dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to 
march  through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hoping  that  the  duke^ 
from  an  excess  of  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  might  refuse  this 
request,  and  thus  g^ve  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  all  his  operations 
against  him.  But,  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  Savoy,  who  appear  to 
be  better  informed  with  regard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  France,  the 
duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
deny,  promising  free  passage  to  the  French  troops,  as  was  desired ;  so  that 
Francis,  as  the  only  method  now  left  of  justifymg  the  measures  whidi  be 
determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  full  satisfaction  with  reaixA  to 
everything  that  either  the  crown  of  France  or  his  mother  Louise  could  aemaiid 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.*  Such  an  evasive  answer  as  mif ht  have  been  exMded 
being  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army,  under  the  Admiral  Brioo. 

Smred  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at  different  places.  The  countries  ot 
resaey  and  Bugey,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy,  were  overrun  in  a  momrat 
Most  of  the  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy  opened  their  gates  at  the  approack 
of  the  enemy  ;  a  few  which  attempted  to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  campai^  the  duke  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his 
dominions  but  the  province  of  Pieamont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places 
in  a  condition  to  be  defended. 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty  ol 

which  he  claimed  and  in  some  degree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke,  ana  its 

revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent  territories.    Gieneva  was  at 

that  time  an  imperial  city ;  and,  though  under  the  direct  dominion  of  its  own 

'  Histoire  g^nealoglque  de  SftToye,  par  GnicbeiioD,  2  torn.,  fol.,  Lyon,  1660,  L  639»  etc 
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bishops  and  the  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  the  form  of  its 
internal  constitution  was  purely  republican,  being  governed  by  syndics  and  a 
council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  From  these  distinct  and  often  clashing  juris- 
dictions two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had  long  subsisted  in  the 
state :  the  one,  composed  of  the  advocates  for  the  privileges  of  the  community, 
assumed  the  -name  of  Eignotz,  or  confederates  in  defence  of  liberty,  and 
branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  episcopal  or  ducal  prerogatives,  with 
the  name  of  Mamelukes^  or  slaves.  At  length  the  Protestant  opinions,  be- 
ginning to  spread  among  the  citizens,  inspired  such  as  embraced  them  with 
that  bold,  enterprising;  spirit  which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  pro- 
duced by  them  m  their  nrst  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bishop  were, 
from  interest,  from  preiudice,  and  from  political  considerations,  violent  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  all  the  new  converts  Joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the 
Eignotz ;  and  zeal  for  religion,  mingling  with  the  love  of  liberty,  added  strength 
to  that  generous  passion.  The  race  and  animosity  of  two  factions,  shut  up 
within  the  same  wtUls,  occasioned  frequent  insurrections,  which  terminating 
mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  they  daily  became  more 
powerful 

The  duke  and  bi8ho[),  forgetting  their  ancient  contests  about  jurisdiction, 
had  united  against  their  conmion  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with  his 
proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  people  of  Geneva,  as  guilty 
of  a  double  crime,— of  impiety  in  apostatizing  from  the  established  religion, 
and  of  sacrilege  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke  attacked  them  as 
rebels  against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to  render  himself  master  of 
the  city,  first  by  surprise,  and  then  bv  open  force.  The  citizens,  despising  the 
thunder  at  the  bishop's  censures,  boldlv  asserted  their  independence  against 
the  duke ;  and  partlv  by  their  own  valour,  partly  bv  the  powerful  assistance 
which  they  received  from  the  canton  of  Berne,  together  with  some  small  sup- 
plies, both  of  men  and  money,  secretly  furnished  by  the  king  of  France,  they 
defeated  all  his  attempts.  Not  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  him,  or  with 
remaining  always  upon  the  defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantage  of 
the  duke^  inability  to  resist  them  while  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  France, 
and  seizid  several  castles  and  places  of  strength  whicn  he  possessed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monu- 
ments of  its  former  subjection  and  rendering  the  public  liberty  more  secure 
for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the  canton  ol  Berne  invaded  and  con(^uered 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canton  of  Fnburg. 
though  zealously  attached  to  the  Oathohc  religion  and  having  no  subject  of 
contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  that  unfortunate 
prince.  A  great  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usurpations,  being  still  retained 
by  t^  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  and  have  become  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Geneva,  notwithstanding  many 
schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-establish  their  dominion 
over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence,  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
blessing,  has  attained  a  degree  of  consideration,  wealth,  and  elegance  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  no 
otiier  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection,  which  upon  his  return  from  Tunis 
he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  importunity ;  and,  as  his  misfortunes 
were  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  he  had  a 

*  Hist  de  U  Ville  de  Genive,  par  Spon,       iv.  p.  394,  etc.,  torn.  v.  p.  2ie,  etc.— Mem.  de 
12ID0,  Utr.,  1685.  p.  OO.-Hbt.  de  U Biforma-       Bellaj,  181. 
UoQ  de  SniMe,  par  Ronchat,  Gen.,  1728,  torn. 
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just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles,  however,  was  not  in  a  conditiovi  to 
support  him  with  that  vigour  and  despatch  which  the  exigency  of  his  affiiirs 
called  for.  Most  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  African  expedition^  having 
been  raised  for  that  service  alone,  were  disbanded  as  soon  as  it  was  miished  ; 
the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de  Leyva  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  Milanese ;  and  the  emperors  treasury  was  entirely  drained  by 
his  extraordinary  efforts  against  the  infidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza,  occasioned,  according  to  some  historians, 
by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twice  heea  fatal  to  his  fanaHj. 
afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  action.  By  this  unexpected 
event  the  nature  of  the  war  and  the  causes  of  discord  were  totaDy  chaoged. 
Francis's  first  pretext  for  taking  arms,  in  order  to  chastise  Sforza  for  the  in- 
sult offered  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  was  at  once  cut  off ;  but,  as  that  prince 
died  without  issue,  all  Francis's  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had 
yielded  only  to  Sforza  and  his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  force.  As 
the  recovery  of  the  Milanese  was  the  favourite  object  of  that  monarchy  he  in- 
stantly renewed  his  claim  to  it ;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensions  by 
ordering  the  powerful  army  quartered  in  Savoy  to  advance  without  losing  a 
moment  towards  Milan,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  secure  the  important 
point  of  possession.  But  Francis,  who  became  less  enterprising  as  he  advanced 
m  years,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  canLui  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establish  his  rights  by 
negotiation,  not  by  arms,  and,  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in  m  great 
affairs,  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which  presented  it- 
self. Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and,  in  (][uality  of  sovereign, 
took  possession  of  the  duchy  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire.  While  Frands 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to  it  by  arguments  and  memorials, 
or  employed  various  arts  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Italian  powers  to  the  thoughts 
of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  his  rival  was  silentlv  taking  effectual  steps  to 
prevent  it  Tne  emperor,  however,  was  very  careful  not  to  discover  too  early 
an  intention  of  this  kmd ;  but,  seeming  to  admit  the  ec^uity  of  Francis's  claim, 
he  appeared  soHcitous  only  about  givmg  him  possession  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  not  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  in 
My,  which  the  politicians  of  that  country  were  so  desirous  of  preserving. 
By  this  artifice  he  deceived  Francis,  and  gained  so  much  confidence  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  that,  almost  without  incurring  any  suspicion,  he  involved  the 
affair  in  new  difficulties  and  protracted  the  negotiations  at  pleasure.  Some- 
times he  proposed  to  grant  tne  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Francis's  second  son  ;  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  his  third  son :  as 
the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court  varied,  he  transferred  his  choice 
alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  such  profound  and  well-conducted 
dissimulation  that  neither  Francis  nor  his  ministers  seem  to  have  penetrated 
his  real  intention  ;  and  all  military  operations  were  entirely  suspended,  as 
if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietly  into  possession  of  what  tiiey 
demanded. 

During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner,  Charles,  on  his  retain 
from  Tunis,  assembled  the  states  both  of  Sicily  ana  Naples ;  and  as  they 
thought  themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  soverdgn,  and 
were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent  oisinterestedness  of  his  expedition  into 
Africa,  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended  his  arms,  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies  as  were  seldom  granted  in  that  ageu 
This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran  troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Germans,  and 
to  take  every  other  proper  precaution  for  executing  or  supporting  the  measures 
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on  which  he  had  determined.  Bellay,  the  French  envoy  in  Gennany,  having 
discovered  the  intention  of  raising  troops  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  aU 
the  pretexts  employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this 
evident  proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.'  But  Francis  was  so  possessed  at 
that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiation,  m  all  the  artifices  and  refinements  of 
which  his  rival  far  surpassed  him,  that,  instead  of  bednning  his  military 
operations  and  pushing  them  with  vigour,  or  seizing  the  Milanese  before  the 
imperial  army  was  assembled,  he  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  ofiers  to 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  procure  the  investiture  by  his  voluntary  deed.  His 
ofiers  were,  indeed,  so  liberal  and  advantageous  that,  if  ever  Charles  had  in- 
tended to  grant  fais  demand,  he  could  not  have  rejected  them  with  decency. 
He  dexterously  eluded  them  by  declaring  that  until  he  consulted  the  pope  m 
person  he  could  not  take  his  final  resolution  with  re^urd  to  a  point  which  so 
nearly  concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this  evasion  ne  gainea  some  farther 
time  for  ripening  the  schemes  which  he  nad  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  made  his  public  entry 
into  that  dty  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  but,  it  being  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  peace  in  order  to  widen  one  of  the 
streets  through  which  the  cavalcade  nad  to  pass,  all  the  historians  take  notice 
of  this  trivial  circumstance,  and  they  are  fond  to  interpret  it  as  an  omen  of 
the  bloodv  war  that  followed.  Charies,  it  is  certain,  had  by  this  time  banished 
all  thougnts  of  peacey  and  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  with  which  he  had  so 
long  covered  his  designs  from  the  court  of  Fmnce,  by  a  declaration  of  Ids 
sentiments  no  less  singular  than  explicit.  The  French  ambassadors  having 
in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  definitive  reply  to  his  propositions  con- 
cerning the  investiture  of  Milan,  Charles  promised  to. give  it  next  day  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  assembled  in  full  consistory.  These  being 
accordingly  met,  and  all  the  forei^  ambassadors  invited  to  attend,  the 
emperor  stood  up,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  for  some 
time  on  the  sincenty  of  his  own  wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well 
as  his  abhorrence  of  war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  great  length, 
with  studied  and  elaborate  oratory ;  he  complained  that  aU  his  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  tranquilUty  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  restless 
and  unjust  ambition  of  the  French  king ;  that  even  during  his  minority  he 
had  proofs  of  the  unfriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  that 
afterwards  he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  imperial  crown. 
which  belonged  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural :  that  he  had  next 
in^ed  his  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  that,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had  at- 
tacked his  territories,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries ;  that  when  the  valour  of  the  imperial  troops,  rendered  irresistible 
by  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  had  checked  his  progress,  ruined  his 
armies,  and  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  pursue  by  deceit  what  he  had 
undertaken  with  injustice ;  th|it  he  liad  violated  every  article  in  the  treaty  of 
31adrid,  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his 
dominions  took  measures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that  pacification  had 
happily  extinguished;  that  when  new  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  sue 
agam  for  peace  at  Cambrav,  he  concluded  and  observed  it  with  equal  insin> 
cerity ;  that  soon  after  he  had  formed  dangerous  connections  with  the  here- 
tical princes  in  Gennany  and  incited  them  to  disturb  the  tranquiUity  of  the 
empire ;  that  now  he  had  driven  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a 
sister  of  the  empress,  and  joined  in  close  alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  territories ;  .and  after  injuries  so  often  repeated,  and 
'  U€m.  de  Bellay,  192. 
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amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hope  of  amity  or  concord  became  des- 
nerate ;  and,  though  he  himself  was  still  willing  to  ^nt  the  investiture  of 
Milan  to  one  of  the  princes  of  France,  there  was  httle  probability  of  that 
event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  the  one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what 
was  necessary  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  nor^  on  the  other,  could 
he  think  it  reasonable  or  safe  to  give  a  rival  the  unconditional  possession  of 
all  that  he  demanded.  "  Let  us  not,  however."  added  he, "  continue  wantonly 
to  shed  the  blood  of  our  innocent  subjects ;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to 
man,  with  what  arms  he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a 
brid^,  or  aboard  a  galley  moored  in  a  river ;  let  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  be 
put  m  deposit  on  his  part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ;  these  shAll  be  the 
prize  of  tne  conqueror ;  and,  after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Qermany, 
Spain,  and  France  be  employed  to  humble  the  power  of  the  Turk  and  to 
extirpate  heresy  out  of  Christendom.  But  if  he,  oy  declining  this  method  of 
termmating  our  differences,  renders  war  inevitable,  nothing  shall  divert  me 
from  prosecuting  it  to  such  extremity  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the 
poorest  gentleman  in  his  own  dominions.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  will  be  on 
me  this  misfortune  shall  faXi :  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect 
of  success ;  the  justice  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  numb^ 
and  valour  of  my  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  of  inv  general^  all  com- 
bine to  insure  it.  Of  ail  these  advantages  the  king  of  France  is  destitute ; 
and  were  my  resources  no  more  certain  and  mv  hopes  of  victory  no  better 
founded  than  his,  I  would  instantljr  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  folded 
hands,  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his  mercy."  • 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an  elevated  voica.  a 
haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The 
French  ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  as  be  qiake 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were  totally  cUsconcerted,  and  at  a  loss  how  they 
should  answer  such  an  unexpected  mvective.  When  one  of  them  beean  to 
vindicate  his  master's  conduct,  Charles  interposed  abruptly,  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  proceed.  The  pope,  without  entering  into  any  particular 
detail,  satisfied  himself  with  a  snort  but  pathetic  recommendation  of  peace, 
together  with  an  offer  of  employing  his  sincere  endeavours  in  ordw  to  pnocoie 
that  blessing  to  Christendom ;  and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  scene  which  had  been  exhibited.  In  no 
part  of  his  conduct,  indeed,  did  Cliarles  ever  deviate  so  widely  from  his  general 
character.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection,  that  composed  and  r^^uhr 
deportment,  so  strictly  attentive  to  decorum  and  so  admirably  adapted  to 
conceal  his  own  passions,  for  which  he  was  at  all  other  times  conspicuous,  be 
appears  on  this  occasion  before  one  of  the  most  august  assemblies  m  Europe, 
boasting  of  his  own  power  and  exploits  with  insolence,  inveighing  against  his 
enemy  with  indecency,  and  challenging  him  to  combat  with  an  oetentatioQS 
valour  more  becoming  a  champion  in  roma'hce  than  the  first  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom. But  the  well-known  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperitr, 
as  well  as  of  exaggerated  praise,  even  upon  the  firmest  minds,  suffidentij 
accounts  for  this  seeming  mconsistency.  After  having  compelled  Solyinan 
to  retreat  and  having  stripped  Barbarossa  of  a  kingdom,  Charles  began  to 
consider  his  arms  as  invincible.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  since  he 
return  from  Africa,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoiciiM|s ; 
the  orators  and  poets  of  Italy,  the  most  elegant  at  that  time  in  Europe,  Sad 
exhausted  their  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  the 
astrologers  added  magnificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  still  iu 

*  M4in.  de  Bellay,  199.— Sandoyal,  Htst.  del  Emper.,  U.  22S. 
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store.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  he  forgot  his  usual  reserve  and  moderation, 
and  was  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanity,  which  became  the 
more  remarkable  by  being  both  so  uncommon  and  so  pubuc. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of 
his  behaviour,  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day  a  more 
clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  combat,  he  told  them 
they  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challenge  to  theur  master, 
but  as  an  expedient  for  preventmg  bloodshed ;  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
several  expressions  in  his  discourse,  and  spoke  in  terms  full  of  respect  towards 
Francis.  But,  though  this  slight  apology  was  far  from  being  sufficient  to 
remove  the  offence  which  had  oeen  given,  Francis,  by  an  unaccountable  in- 
fatuation, continued  to  negotiate,  as  u  it  had*still  beenpossible  to  bring  their 
differences  to  a  period  by  an  amicable  composition.    Charles,  finding  him  so 

Xto  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the  deception,  and,  by  seeming  to  listen 
proposals,  gained  time  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs.' 

At  last  the  imperial  army  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese,  to  t^e 
amount  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ;  while  that  of  France 
encamped  near  Yercelli  in  Piedmont,  being  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of  Swis&  whom  Charles  artfully  persuaded 
the  popish  cantons  to  recall,  that  thev  might  not  serve  against  the  di^e  of 
Savoy,  their  ancient  ally.  The  French  general  not  daring  to  risk  a  battle, 
retired  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  advanced.  Tne  emperor  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  which  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  the  auke  of  Alva,  and 
Ferdinand  de  Qonzago  conunanded  under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  whole  was  committed  to  Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  ex- 
perience justly  entitled  him  to  that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  his 
intention  not  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  recovery  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  but  to  push  forward  and  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
This  scheme  he  had  long  meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for 
executing  it  with  such  vigour  as  might  insure  success.  He  had  remitted 
large  sums  to  his  sister,  tne  governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  his 
brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in 
thdr  power,  in  order  to  form  two  separate  bodies,  the  one  to  enter  France  on 
the  side  of  Ficardy,  the  other  on  the  side  of  Champagne,  while  he,  with  the 
main  army,  fell  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting  to  these 
vast  preparations,  he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many 
unexpected  attacks,  on  such  different  quarters,  and  began  his  enterprise  with 
such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue  that  he  desired  Pam  Jovius,  the  nistorian, 
to  make  a  lai^e  provision  of  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he 
was  ^ing  to  obtain. 

His  mmisters  and  generals,  instead  of  entertaining  the  same  sanguine 
hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  of  leading  his 
troops  so  far  from  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  magazmes, 
and  into  provinces  which  did  not  yield  sufficient  subsistence  for  tiieir  own 
inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
France  in  maintaining  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  zeal  with  which  a 
gallant  nobility  would  serve  a  prince  whom  they  loved,  in  repeUing  the 
enemies  of  theur  comitrr ;  they  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the  fatiu  mis- 
carriage of  Bourbon  ana  Pescara  when  they  ventured  upon  the  same  enter- 
prise under  circumstances  which  seemed  as  certain  to  promise  success ;  the 
marquis  del  Guasto,  in'particular,  fell  on  his  knees  and  conjured  him  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  as  desperate.  Bnt  many  circumstances  combined  in  leading 
*  Mem.  de  Bellay,  205,  etc 
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Charles  to  disregard  all  their  remonstrances.  He  could  seldom  be  brought,  on 
any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a  resolution  which  he  had  once  taken  ;  he  was 
too  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  the  talents  of  his  rival,  the  king  of  France, 
because  they  differed  so  widely  from  his  own ;  he  was  blinded  by  the  pre- 
sumption which  accompanies  prosperity,  and  relied,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
on  the  prophecies  which  predicted  the  mcrease  of  ms  own  grandeur.  He  not 
only  adhered  obstinately  to  his  own  plan,  but  determined  to  adrance  towards 
France  without  waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except  such 
towns  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  his  communication  with  the 
Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  intrusted  the  command  of  a 
small  body  of  troops  left  for  the'defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this  more  easj 
than  Charles  haa  any  reason  to  expect  That  nobleman^  educated  in  the 
court  of  France,  distinguished  by  continual  marks  of  the  King's  favour,  and 
honoured  so  lately  with  a  charge  of  such  importance,  suddenly,  and  widioot 
any  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust,  revolted  from  his  benefactor.  His 
motives  to  this  treacherous  action  were  as  childish  as  the  deed  itself  was  base. 
Being  strongly  possessed  with  a  superstitious  faith  in  divination  and  astrology, 
he  believed  with  full  assurance  that  the  fotal  period  of  the  French  nation  was 
at  hand ;  that  on  its  ruins  the  emperor  would  establish  a  universal  monarchy ; 
that  therefore  he  ought  to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  attaching  him- 
self to  his  rising  fortune,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  deserting  a  prince 
whom  Heaven  had  devoted  to  destruction.'*  His  treason  became  stfll  nK)re 
odious  by  his  employing  that  very  authority  with  which  Francis  had  invested 
him,  in  order  to  open  the  kingdom  to  his  enemies.  Whatever  measures  were 
proposed  or  undertaken  by  the  officers  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of 
their  conquests,  he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged  to  him- 
self as  commander-in-chief  to  provide  or  perform  for  that  purpose,  he  totally 
neglected.  In  this  manner  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  greatest  conse- 
(^uence  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute  either  of  provisions,  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  artillery,  or  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  the  imperialists  must  have 
reduced  Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march  through  it,  if 
Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano,  had  not,  by  an  extraordinary  ^ort  of 
courage  and  mihtary  conduct,  detained  them  almost  a  month  before  that 
inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service  he  gained  his  master  snffideot 
time  for  assembling  his  forces  and  for  concertinga  system  of  defence  against 
a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Trancis  fixed  upon  the  odIt 
proper  and  effectual  plan  for  defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy ;  and 
nis  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perseverance  in  executing  it: 
deserves  the  greater  praise^  as  it  was  equally  contrary  to  his  own  natural 
temper  and  to  the  genius  oi  the  French  nation.  He  determined  to  remain 
altogether  upon  the  defensive  ;  never  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skir- 
mish, without  certainty  of  success ;  to  fortify  his  camps  in  a  regular  manner ; 
to  throw  garrisons  only  into  towns  of  great  strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
subsistence,  by  laying  waste  the  country  before  tnem ;  and  to  save  the  whole 
kingdom  by  sacnficing  one  of  its  provinces.  The  execution  of  tiiLs  plan  he 
committed  entirely  to  the  Marechal  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it, 
a  man  wonderfully  fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust— haughty,  severe,  confident 
in  his  own  abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other  men,  incapable  of  being 
diverted  from  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties,  and,  in  prose- 
cuting any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 
'*  Him.  de  Bellay,  223, «,  M6,  b. 
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Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp  under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Purance,  one  of  which  plentifully  sup- 
plied his  troops  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  provinces,  and  the  other 
covered  his  camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable  the  enemy  would 
approach.  He  laboured  with  imwearied  industry  to  render  the  fortifications 
of  this  camp  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a  considerable  army,  though 
preatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  king  with  another  body  of 
troops  encamped  at  Valence,  higher  up  the  Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were 
the  only  towns  he  diought  it  necessary  to  defend. — the  former  in  order  to 
retain  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  latter  as  the  oarrier  of  the  province  of 
Languedoc ;  and  each  of  these  he  furnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his 
best  troops,  commanded  by  officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely. 
The  inhaoitants  of  the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  country,  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  houses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  to  the 
camp  at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such  pla<%s 
as  might  have  aflforded  shelter  or  defence  to  the  enemy  were  thrown  down. 
Com,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind  were  carried  away  or  destroyed ;  all 
the  miUs  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up  or  rendered  useless. 
The  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Marseilles,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
confines  of  Dauphin^ ;  nor  does  history  afford  any  instance  among  civilized 
nations  in  which  this  cruel  expedient  for  the  public  safety  was  employed  with 
the  same  rigour. 

At  length  the  emperor  arrived  with  the  van  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Provence,  and  was  still  so  possessed  with  confidence  of  success  that,  during  a 
few  days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  his  troops  came  up,  ne 
began  to  divide  his  future  conquests  among  his  officers,  and,  as  a  new  incite- 
ment to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  literal  promises  of  offices,  lands,  and 
honours  in  France."  The  face  of  desolation,  however,  which  presented  itself 
to  him  when  he  entered  the  country  began  to  damp  his  hopes,  and  convinced 
him  that  a  monarch  who  in  order  to  distress  an  enemy  had  voluntarily  ruined 
one  of  his  richest  provinces  would  defend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  he  became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was 
as  prudent  as  it  appeared  to  be  extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charles 
chiefly  depended  for  subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  by  contrary 
winds,  and  other  accidents  to  which  naval  operations  are  subject,  from 
api)roaching  the  French  coast ;  even  after  its  arrival  it  afforded  at  best  a  pre- 
carious and  scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops ; "  nothing  was 
to  be  found  in  the  country  itself  for  their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  any 
considerable  aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  exhausted  already 
by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  less  embarrassed  how 
to  employ  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces ;  for,  thoug:h  he  was  now  in  posses- 
sion 01  almost  an  entire  province,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  the  command 
of  it  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns,  and  while  the  French,  besides  their 
camp  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of  Marseilles  and  Aries.  At  first  he 
thought  of  attaclun^  the  camp,  and  of  terminating  the  war  by  one  decisive 
blow ;  but  skilful  offaoers  who  were  appointed  to  view  it  declared  the  attempt 
to  be  utterly  impracticable.  He  then  gave  orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and 
Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would  quit  their  advantageous  post  in  order  to 
relieve  them  ;  but  Montmorency,  adhering  firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immov- 
able at  Avignon,  and  the  imperialists  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  from 
the  garrisons  of  both  towns  that  they  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss 
and  disgrace.  As  a  last  effort,  the  emperor  advanced  once  more  towards 
*>  M^m.  de  BtUaj,  266,  a.  "  SandovaU  ii.  231. 
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Avi^on,  though  with  an  army  harassed  by  the  perpetual  incarsbns  of 
smaU  parties  of  th»  French  light  troops,  weakened  by  disease,  and  dis- 
pirited by  disasters  which  seemed  the  more  intolerable  because  they  irere 
unexpected. 

During  these  operations,  Montmorency  found  himself  exposed  to  greater 
danger  from  his  own  troops  than  from  the  enemy ;  and  their  inconsiderate 
valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingdom  into  those  calamities  which 
he  with  such  industry  and  caution  had  endeavoured  to  avoid.  Unaccustomed 
to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging  their  coimtry  almost  without  control,  impvitient  of 
such  long  inaction,  unacquainted  with  the  slow  and  remote  but  certain  effects 
of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence,  the  French  wished  for  a  battle  with  no 
less  ardour  than  the  imperialists.  They  considered  the  conduct  of  their 
general  as  a  disgrace  to  their  country.  His  caution  they  imputed  to  timidity ; 
his  circumspection,  to  want  of  spirit ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  plan,  to  obstinacy  or  pride.  These  reflections,  whispered  at  first 
among  the  soldiers  and  subalterns  were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  officers  d 
higher  rank ;  and  as  many  of  them  envied  Montmorency's  &vour  wrth  the 
king,  and  more  were  dissatisfied  with  his  harsh,  disgusting  manner,  the  dis- 
*      •  rith  I 


content  soon  became  great  in  his  camp,  which  was  filled  with  general  mormiir- 
ings,  and  almost  open  complaints,  against  his  measures.  Montmorency,  on 
whom  the  sentiments  of  his  own  troops  made  as  little  impression  as  the  insbhs 
of  the  enemy,  adhered  steadily  to  his  system  ;  though,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  army  to  ms  maxims,  no  less  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  than  to 
the  ideas  of  war  among  undisciplined  troops,  he  assumed  an  unusual  affiibilitj 
in  his  deportment,  and  often  explained,  with  great  condescension,  the  motives 
of  his  conduct,  the  advantages  which  had  aSeady  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
certain  success  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  At  last  Francis  joined  he 
army  at  Avignon,  which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  he  now  con- 
sidered as  of  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  he  had  put  no  small 
constraint  upon  himself  in  consenting  that  lus  troops  should  remain  so  kmg 
upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  his  fondness  for  what 
was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  of  ofiicers  and  sddien, 
would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutary  caution." 

Happily,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  from  the  danger 
which  any  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  after  spaoA- 
ing  two  inglorious  months  in  Provence,  without  having  performed  anythuu: 
suitable  to  his  vast  preparations  or  that  could  justify  the  confidence  with  which 
he  had  boasted  of  bis  own  power,  found  that  besides  Antonio  de  Le3rfa  and 
oUier  ofiicers  of  distinction,  he  had  lost  one-half  of  his  troops  by  diseases  or  b? 
famine,  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no  condition  to  struggle  any  longer  with 
caUmities  by  which  so  many  of  their  companions  had  perished.  Necessitj, 
therefore,  extorted  from  him  orders  to  reture ;  and,  though  he  was  some  time 
in  motion  before  the  French  suspected  his  mtention,  a  body  of  light  troops, 
assisted  bv  crowds  of  peasants,  eager  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  broo^ 
such  desolation  on  their  country,  nung  upon  the  rear  of  the  imperialists,  and, 
by  seizing  every  favourable  opportuni^  of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often 
into  confusion.  The  road  by  which  they  fled—for  they  pursued  their  march 
with  such  disorder  and  precipitation  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
retreat — was  strewed  with  arms  or  baggage,  which  in  their  hurry  and  tr^ida- 
tion  they  had  abandoned,  and  covered  wim  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dead ;  insomuch  that  Martin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  en- 
deavours to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them  by  comparing  their  miseries  to 
'*  M^m.  dd  BelUy.  269,  elc.,  SIS;  etc. 
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those  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructiye  arms  of  the 
Romans.**  If  Montmorency  ,at  this  critical  moment  had  advanced  with  all 
his  forces,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  whole  imperial  army  from  utter  ruin. 
But  that  general,  by  standing  so  long  and  so  obstinately  on  the  defensive,  had 
become  cautious  to  excess  ;  his  mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent  it  had  once  taken, 
could  not  assume  a  contrary  one  as  suddenly  as  the  change  of  circumstances 
required ;  and  he  still  contmued  to  repeat  his  favourite  maxims,  that  it  was 
more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape  than  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and 
that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made  for  a  retreating  enemy. 

The  emperor,  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  his  Iroops  to  the 
frontiers  of  Milan,  ana  appointed  the  marquis  del  Quasto  to  succeed  Xey va  in 
the  government  of  that  duchy,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  could  not  biBar  to 
expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  tne  Italians  after  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances,  to  revisit  those  cities 
through  which  he  had  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  for  one  conquest  and  in 
certain  expectation  of  another,  ne  embarked  directly  for  Spain." 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  such  as 
to  alleviate  in  any  degree  the  losses  which  ne  had  sustained  in  Provence. 
Bellaj,  by  his  address  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  so  many  of  the  German 
princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  troops  which  thev  had  furnished  to  the 
king  of  the  Romans  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  his 
intended  irruption  into  Champagne.  Though  a  powerful  army  levied  in  the 
Low  Countries  entered  Picardy,  which  they  found  but  feebly  guarded  while 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn  towards  the  south^  yet  the  nobility, 
taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity,  supplied  by  their  spint  the  defects  of 
the  kmg's  preparations,  and  defended  Peronne,  and  other  towns  which  were 
attacked,  with  such  vigour  as  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  without  making  any 
conquest  of  importance." 

Thus  Francis,  bj  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by  the  union  and 
valour  of  his  subjects,  rendered  abortive  those  vast  efforts  in  which  his  rival 
had  almost  exhausted  his  whole  force.  As  this  humbled  the  emperor's  arro- 
gance no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more  sensibly  on 
this  occasion  than  on  any  other  during  the  course  of  the  long  contests  between 
him  and  the  French  monarch. 

One  circumstance  alone  embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the 
campaign  inspired  Francis.  That  was  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son, 
a  pnnce  of  great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by  the  people  on  account  of 
his  resemblance  to  his  father.  This,  nappening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascnbing  the  death  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages to  extraordinary  causes,  but  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The 
count  de  Montecuculi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  cup-bearer  to  the  dauphin,  being 
seized  on  suspicion  and  put  to  the  torture^  openljr  charged  the  imperial 
generals  Gonzago  and  Leyva  with  having  instigated  him  to  the  commission  of 
that  crime ;  he  even  threw  out  some  inmrect  and  obscure  accusations  against 
the  emperor  himself.  At  a  time  when  all  France  was  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  against  Charles,  this  uncertain  and  extorted  charge  was  considered  as 
an  incontestable  proof  of  guilt ;  while  the  confidence  with  which  both  he  and 
his  officers  asserted  their  own  innocence,  together  with  the  indignation  as  well 
as  horror  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  supposed  capable  of  such  a 
detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to  and  less  regarded."    It  is  evident, 

'«  M^m.  de  BelUy,  316.— Sandoval,  Hist.  '*  M^.  de  Bellay,  318,  etc. 
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however,  that  the  emperor  could  have  no  inducement  to  perpetrate  such  a 
crime,  as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life  himself,  and  nad  two  sons, 
besides  the  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  the  age  of  manhood.  That  single 
consideration,  without  mentionmg  the  emperor's  general  character,  unblemished 
by  the  imputation  of  any  deed  resembhng  this  in  atrocity,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  the  weij^ht  of  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during 
the  anguish  of  torture.*'  According  to  the  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the 
dauphm's  death  was  occasioned  by  his  having  drunk  too  freely  of  cold  wat^ 
after  overheating  himself  at  tennis;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most 
simple,  is  likewise  the  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut  short  by 
poison,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly  when  hie 
affirmed  that  it  had  been  administered  oy  the  direction  of  Catherine  of 
Medici,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.** 
The  advantages  resulting  to  her  by  the  dauphin's  death  were  obvious  as  well 
as  ^reat ;  nor  did  her  bDundless  and  daring  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any 
action  necessary  towards  attaining  the  objects  which  she  had  in  view. 

Next  year  opened  with  a  transiEtction  very  uncommon,  but  so  incapable  of 
producing  any  effect  that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  if  it  were  not 
a  striking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  which  mingled  itself  in  all  the  hos- 
tilities between  Charles  and  Frauds,  and  which  often  betrayed  them  into  such 
indecencies  towards  each  other  as  lessened  the  dignity  of  both.  Frands, 
accompanied  by  the  peers  and  princes  of  the  blood,  having  taken  hia  seat  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual  solemnities,  the  advocate-general 
appeared,  and,  after  accusing  Charles  of  Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to  call  the 
emperor)  of  having  violated  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  which  he  was  absolved 
from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of  Artois  and 
Flanders,  insisted  that,  this  treaty  being  now  void,  he  was  still  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  and,  by  consequence,  had  been  guilty  of 
rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  nis  sovereign ;  and  therefore  he  demanded 
that  Charles  should  be  summoned  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  his  legal  judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime.  The 
request  was  granted  ;  a  herald  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  and  sum- 
moned him  with  the  accustomed  formalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed. 
That  term  being  expired^  and  no  person  appearing  in  his  name,  the  parliament 
gave  judgment  ^^  That  Charles  of  Austria  nad  forfeited  by  rebeUion  and  con- 
tumacy those  nefs ;  dedared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the  crowo 
of  France ; "  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  l^ 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.** 

Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment  rather  than  of  his  power, 
Francis  marched  towards  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  execute 
the  sentence  which  his  parliament  had  pronounced,  and  to  seize  those  terri- 
tories which  it  had  awarded  to  him.  As  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  her 
brother  the  emperor  had  committed  the  government  of  that  part  of  his  do- 
minions, was  not  prepared  for  so  early  a  campaign,  he  at  first  made  some 
f)rogress,  and  took  several  towns  of  importance.  %ut,  being  obliged  soon  to 
eave  his  arm^  in  order  to  superintend  the  other  operations  of  war,  the 
Flemings,  having  assembled  a  numerous  armv,  not  only  recovered  most  of  the 

E laces  which  they  had  lost,lbut  began  to  make  conquests  in  their  turn.  At 
ist  thev  invested  Terouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  now  dauphin  by  tiie 
death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom  Frands  had  honoured  with  the 
constable's  sword  as  the  reward  of  his  great  services  during  the  former  cam- 

"  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emper..  it.  231.  *>  Lettres  et  M^moires  d'Etat,  par  Hibter, 

^*  Vera  y  Zufiiga,  Vida  de  Carloi  V.,  p.  75.       2  torn.,  Blola.  1666^  torn.  L  d.  1. 
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paign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it.  While  they  were 
ad?ancinc;  for  this  purpose,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
stopped  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald  from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquaint- 
ing^him  that  a  su£|>ension  of  arms  was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owing  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  two 
sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hun^rary,  who  had  long  laboured  to  recon- 
cile the  contending  monarchs.  The  war  m  the  NetherlancS  had  laid  waste  the 
frontier  provinces  of  both  coimtries,  without  any  real  advantage  to  either.  The 
French  and  Flemings  equally  regretted  the  interruption  of  their  commerce, 
which  was  beneficial  to  both.  Charles,  as  well  as  Francis,  who  had  each 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  support  the  vast  operation  of  the  former 
campaign,  found  that  they  could  not  now  keep  armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter 
without  weakening  their  operations  in  Piedmont,  where  both  wished  to  push  the 
war  with  the  greatest  vigour.  All  these  circumstances  faciUtated  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  two  queens ;  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  continue  in  force  for  ten 
months,  but  it  extended  no  &rther  than  the  Low  Countries.*^ 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  animosity ;  and  though 
neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  make  the  powerful  efibrts  to  which  this 
animosity  prompted  them,'they  continued  to  exert  themselves  like  combatants 
whose  rancour  remains  after  their  strength  is  exhausted.  Towns  were  alter- 
nately lost  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  every  day ;  and  much  blood 
was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  either  side. 
At  last  the  two  queens,  determining  not  to  leave  unfinished  the  good  work 
which  ihej  had  begun,  prevailed,  by  their  importunate  soUdtations,  the  one 
on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her  husband,  to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Pied- 
mont for  three  months.  The  conditions  of  it  were  that  each  should  keep 
possession  of  what  was  in  his  hands,  and,  after  leaving  garrisons  in  the 
towns,  should  withdraw  his  army  out  of  the  province,  and  that  plenipotenti- 
aries should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matters  in  dispute  hj  a  final  treaty.** 

The  powerful  motives  which  inclined  both  princes  to  this  acconunodation 
have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  far  exceeded  the 
sums  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplying,  nor  durst  they  venture 
npon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  then  established,  as  subiects  had 
not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  immense  burdens  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed  in  modern  times.  The  emperor  in  particular,  though 
he  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age  appeared  prodigious,**  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  pay  the  large  arrears  long  aue  to  his  army.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  prospect  of  oeriving  any  aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the 
pope  or  Venetians,  though  he  had  employed  promises  and  threats,  alternately, 
in  order  to  procure  it.  out  he  found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resolu- 
tion of  adhering  steadily  to  the  neutraUty  which  he  had  always  declared  to  be 
suitable  to  his  character,  but  passionately  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  peace. 
He  perceived  that  the  latter  were  still  intent  on  theur  ancient  object  of  hold- 
ing the  balance  even  between  the  rivals,  and  solicitous  not  to  throw  too  great 
a  weight  into  either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all  these  was  the  dread  of 
the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  league  with  Solyman,  Francis  had  drawn 
npon  him.  Though  Francis,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally,  had  a  war 
to  maintain  against  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  power  to  himself,  yet  so 
great  was  the  horror  of  Christians,  in  that  age,  at  any  union  with  infidels, 
which  they  considered  not  only  as  oishonourabie  but  profane,  that  it  was  long 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  avail  himself  of  the  obvious  advantages  resulting 
•>  Mteioiretde  Bibter.  66.  "  Ibid^  62.  "  Ibid.,  294. 
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from  such  a  confederacy.  Necessity  at  last  surmounted  his  delicacy  and 
scruples.  Towards  thb  close  of  the  preceding  year,  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent 
at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Soly- 
man  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  next  campaign, 
and  to  attack  the  king  of  the  Romans  in  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army, 
while  Francis  undertook  to  enter  the  Milanese  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper 
force.  Solyman  had  punctually  performed  what  was  incumbent  on  hmL 
Barbarossa  with  a  great  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  that 
kingdom,  from  which  all  the  troops  had  been  drawn  towards  Piedmont,  with 
consternation,  landed  without  resistance  nearTaranto,  obliged  Castro,  a  place 
of  some  strengtlu  to  surrender,  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  and  was 
taking  measures  for  securing  and  extending  his  conauests,  when  the  expected 
arrival  of  Doria,  together  with  the  pope's  galleys  ana  a  squadron  of  the  Vene- 
tian fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  In  Hungary  the  progress  of  the 
Turks  was  more  formidable.  Mahmet,  their  general,  after  gaining  seyaral 
small  advantages,  defeated  the  Germans  in  a  great  battle  at  Rssek  on  the 
Drove.**  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  execute 
with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipulated ;  nor  could  he  assemble  at  Uiis 
juncture  an  army  strong  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanese.  By  this  he 
failed  in  recovermg  possession  of  that  duchy ;  and  Italy  was  not  only  saved 
from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  from  feeling  the  desolating  rage  of  t^ 
Turkish  arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  that  it  had  suffered.'^  As  the  emperor 
knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two  sudi  powerful  con- 
federates, nor  could  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  accidents  would  concur  a 
second  time  to  deliver  Naples  and  to  preserve  the  Milanese ;  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Italian  states  would  not  only  tax  him  loudly  with  insatiable  ambitioQ. 
but  might  even  turn  their  arms  against  him,  if  he  should  be  so  regardless  d 
their  danger  as  obstinately  to  protract  the  war,  he  thought  it  necessary,  both 
for  his  saiety  and  reputation,  to  give  his  consent  to  a  truce.  Nor  was  Frands 
willing  to  sustain  all  the  blame  of  obstructing  the  re-establishment  of  tran- 
quillity, or  to  expose  himself  on  that  account  to  the  danger  of  being  deserted 
by  the  Swiss  and  other  foreigners  in  his  service.  He  even  began  to  appre- 
hend that  his  own  subjects  would  serve  him  coldly  if,  by  contributing  to 
aggrandize  the  power  of  the  infidels,  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  had  been  ihd 
ambition  of  his  ancestors,  to  depress,  he  continued  to  act  in  direct  oppositioD 
to  all  the  principles  which  ought  to  influence  a  monarch  distinguished  by  ihd 
title  of  Most  Christian  King.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  to  ran 
the  risk  of  disobliging  his  new  ally,  the  sultan,  than,  by  an  unseasonable 
adherence  to  the  treaty  with  him,  to  forfeit  what  was  of  greater  consequence. 

But,  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  found 
insuperable  oifiiculties  in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Each  of  the 
monarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror^  aimed  at  giving  law  to  the 
other  ;  and  neither  would  so  far  acknowledge  his  inferiority  as  to  sacrifice  any 
point  of  honour  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  ri^t ;  so  tnat  the  plenipotai- 
tiaries  spent  the  time  in  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  and  8epaj:atea  after 
agreeing  to  prolong  the  truce  for  a  few  months. 

The  pope^  however,  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing  a  point  in  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  had  failed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sole  burden  of  negoti- 
ating a  peace.  To  form  a  confederacy  capable  of  defending  Christendom  SxMn 
the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to  concert  effectual  measures 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  were  two  great  objects  which  Paul 
had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the  union  of  the  emperor  with  the  king 
•*  latuanluflU  Hist.  Hong.*  Ub.  zili.  p.  139.  "  JoyU  Hist.,  Ubu  xxxr.  p.  183. 
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of  France  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  both.  To  be  the  instrument  of 
reconciling  these  contending  monarchs,  whom  his  predecessors  by  their 
interestea  and  indecent  intrigues  had  so  often  embroileo,  was  a  circumstance 
which  could  not  fail  of  throwing  distinguished  lustre  on  his  character  and 
administratioa  Nor  was  he  without  hopes  that,  while  he  pursued  this  laud- 
able end,  he  might  secure  advantages  to  his  own  family,  the  ag^ndizing  of 
which  he  did  not  neglect,  though  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  less  audtunous  ambition 
than  was  common  among  the  popes  of  that  century.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  he  proposed  an  interview  between  the  two  monarchs  at  Nice, 
and  offered  to  repair  thither  in  person  that  he  might  act  as  mediator  in  com- 
podng  all  their  differences.  When  a  pontiff  of  a  venerable  character,  and  of 
a  very  advanced  age,  was  willing,  from  his  zeal  for  peace,  to  undergo  the 
fatoies  of  so  lon^  a  journey,  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency 
decnne  the  interview.  But,  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  so 
Kreat  was  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the  remains  of 
distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  that  they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and 
everything  was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  who  visited  them 
alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity,  he  could  not  find  out  a  method 
of  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommodation,  particularly 
those  arising  from  the  possession  of  the  Mihinese ;  nor  was  all  the  weight  of 
his  authority  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  either 
monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.  At  last,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have 
laboured  altogether  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  sign  a  truce  for 
ten  years,  upon  the  same  condition  with  the  former,  that  each  should  retain 
what  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  in  the  mean  time  should  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Rom^  to  discuss  their  pretensions  at  leisure.** 

Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  very  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tmsj  and  in  which  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost  strength.  Though 
Pmnds  failed  in  the  object  that  he  had  principally  in  view,  the  recovery  of  tne 
Milanese,  he  acquired,  nevertheless^  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures,  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  in  repelling  a  formidable  invasion  ; 
and  by  keeping  possession  of  one-half  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions  he 
added  no  inconsiderable  accession  of  strength  to  his  kingdom.  Whereas 
Charles,  repulsed  and  baffled,  after  having  boasted  so  arrogantly  of  victory, 
purchased  an  inglorious  truce,  by  sacrificing  an  ally  who  had  rashly  confided 
too  much  in  his  friendship  and  pjower.  Tne  unfortunate  duke  murmured, 
complamed,  and  remonstrated  against  a  trealr  so  much  to  his  disadvantage, 
bat  in  vain  ;  he  had  no  means  ol  redress,  and  was  obliged  to  submit.  Of  all 
his  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  dependencies,  was  the  only  corner  of  which 
he  himself  kept  possession.  He  saw  the  rest  divided  between  a  powerful 
invader  and  the  ally  to  whose  protection  he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a 
aad  monument  of  the  imprudence  of  weak  princes,  who,  by  taking  part  in  the 
quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours,  between  whom  they  happen  to  be  situated,  are 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  in  the  shock.  ' 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  emperor  set  sail  for  Barce- 
lona, but  was  driven  By  contrary  winds  to  the  island  of  St  Margaret,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  far  distant,  heard 
of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  office  of  dvin^  to  invite  him  to  take  shelter  in 
his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  interview  with  him  at  Aigues-mortes. 
The  emperor,  who  would  not  be  outdone  by  his  rival  in  complaisance,  instantly 
repaired  thither.    As  soon  as  he  cast  anchor  in  the  road,  Francis,  without 

**  K«cuHI  des  Tnit^  il.  210.— R«Uzione  ap.  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  par.  it  p. 
di  Sioolo  Tiepolodel  r  Abbocamento  di  Nizza,       174. 
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waiting  to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but  relying  implicitly  on  tiieempeioi's 
honour  for  his  security,  visited  him  on  board  his  gaJley,  and  was  reoeiTod  and 
entertained  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  affection.  Kext 
day  the  emperor  repaid  the  confidence  which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  He 
landed  at  Aigues-mortes  with  as  Uttle  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception 
equally  cordial.  He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits 
the  two  monarchs  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship.*' After  twenty  years  of  open  hostihties  or  of  secret  enmity,  after  so 
many  injuries  reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured,  after  having  formally  given 
the  lie  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat,  after  the  emi>eror  had 
inveighed  so  publicly  against  Francis  as  a  prince  void  of  honour  or  integrity, 
and  after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  being  accessory  to  the  murd^  m  hu 
eldest  son,  such  an  interview  appears  altogether  singular,  and  even  nnnatnnd. 
But  the  history  of  these  monarchs  abounds  with  such  surprising  transitionsL 
From  implacable  hatred  they  appeared  to  pass  in  a  moment  to  the  mostcordiil 
reconcilement ;  from  suspicion  and  distrust,  to  perfect  confidence ;  and  from 
practising  all  the  dark  arts  of  a  deceitful  poUcy,  they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden, 
the  liberal  and  open  manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

The  pope,  besides  the  glory  of  having  restored  peace  to  Europe,  gained, 
according  to  his  expectation,  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  his  family  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  natural  oaughter, 
formerly  the  wife  of  Alexander  de'  Medici,  to  his  grandson.  Octavio  Famese, 
and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  to  bestow  several  nonours  and  terri- 
tories upon  his  future  son-in-law.  A  very  tragical  event  which  haj[^)ened 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1637  haa  deprived  Margaret  of  her  firrt 
husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emperor's  partiality  had  raised 
to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence  upon  the  rums  of  the  public  liberty, 
neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  dissolute  debauchery  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  his  nearest  Iringmnn  was 
not  only  the  companion  but  director  of  his  pleasures,  and,  employing  all  the 
powers  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  genius  in  this  dishonourable  ministry, 
added  such  elegance  as  well  as  variety  to  vice  as  gained  him  an  absolute 
ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander.  But  while  Lorenzo  seemed  to  be  sunk 
in  luxury,  and  affected  such  an  appearance  of  indolence  and  effeminacy  that 
he  would  not  wear  a  sword,  and  trembled  at  the  si^ht  of  blood,  he  concealed 
under  that  disguise  a  dark,  designing,  audacious  spuit  Prompted  either  by 
the  love  of  Uberty  or  allured  by  the  nope  of  attainmg  the  supremepower,  he 
determined  to  assassinate  Alexander,  his  benefactor  and  friend.  Thou^  he 
long  revolved  this  design  in  his  mind,  his  reserved  and  sii^icious  temper  [ire- 
vented  him  from  communicating  it  to  any  person  whatever ;  and.  continnin^ 
to  Uve  with  Alexander  in  their  usual  familiarity,  he  one  night,  under  pretence 
of  having  secured  him  an  assignation  with  a  lady  of  high  ranlc  whom  he  had 
often  sohcitedf  drew  that  unwary  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  of  his  hoose, 
and  there  stabbed  him  while  he  lay  carelessly  on  a  cou<^  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  lady  whose  company  he  had  been  promised.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  deed  done  than,  standing  astonished,  and  stnxck  with  horror  at  its  atrod^, 
he  forgot  in  a  moment  all  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  commit  it 
Instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  recover  their  Uberty  by  publishing  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  towards  opening  his  own  way  to  the 
dignity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and,  like  a  man 

■*  Sandoval.  HIstM  voL  II.  238.— RelaUon       D.  D.  De  Vic  et  Vatoette,  torn,  v.,  Preuvrt, 
de  I'Entrevue  de  Charlefl  V.  et  Francois  I.,       p.  93. 
par  M.  de  la  Bivoire.— Iliat.  de  Langued ,  par 
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bereaTed  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  out 
of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was  late  next  morning  before  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  known,  as  his  attendants  accustomed  to  his  irregulari- 
ties, never  entered  his  apartment  early.  Immediately  the  chief  persons  in  the 
state  assembled.  Bein^  induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  Cardinal  Cibo  for  the 
house  of  Medici,  to  which  he  was  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of 
Francis  Guicdardini,  who  recalled  to  their  memory  and  represented  in  striking 
colours  the  caprice  as  well  as  turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  ffovernmen^ 
they  agreed  to  place  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  only  male  heir 
of  that  illustrious  house,  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  though  at  the  same 
time  such  was  their  love  of  liberty  that  they  established  several  regulations  in 
order  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  his  power. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo,  having  reached  a  place  of  safety,  made  known  what 
he  had  done  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican  form  of 

Svemment  was  abolished  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  dominion  of  the 
edicL  By  them  the  deed  was  extolled  with  extravagant  praises,  and  the 
Yirtue  of  Lorenzo  was  compared  with  that  of  the  elder  Brutus,  who  disregarded 
the  ties  of  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  younger,  who  forgot  the  friendship  and 
fovours  of  the  tyrant,  that  they  might  preserve  or  recover  the  liberty  of 
their  country.**  Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with  empty  panegyrics:  they 
immediately  quitted  their  different  places  of  retreat,  assembled  forces,  ani- 
mated their  vassals  and  partisans  to  take  arms  and  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  re-establishing  the  public  hberty  on  its  ancient  foundation.  jBemg  openly 
assisted  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
I>ope,  who  bore  no  good  will  to  the  house  of  Medici,  they  entered  the  Floren- 
tine dominions  with  a  considerable  body  of  men.  But  the  persons  who  had 
dected  Cosmo  possessed  not  only  the  means  of  supporting  his  government,  but 
abilities  to  employ  them  in  the  most  proper  manner.  They  levied,  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  a  good  number  of  troops  ;  they  endeavoured  by  every  art 
to  gain  the  citizens  of  greatest  authority,  and  to  render  the  administration 
of  the  young  prince  agreeable  to  the  peopla  Above  all,  they  courted  the 
emperors  protection,  as  the  only  firm  foundation  of  Cosmo's  dignity  and 
power.  Charles,  knowing  the  propensity  of  the  Florentines  to  the  friendship 
of  France,  and  how  much  all  the  partisans  of  a  renubUcan  government  detested 
him  as  the  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  oe  greatly  for  his  interest  to 
prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution  in  Florence.  For 
this  reason,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Cosmo  as  head  of  the  Florentine  state, 
and  conferred  on  him  all  the  titles  of  honour  with  which  Alexander  had  been 
dignified,  but  engaged  to  defend  him  to  the  utmost,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  this, 
oraered  the  commanders  of  such  of  his  troops  as  were  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tuscany  to  support  him  against  all  aggressors.  By  their  aid, 
Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  exiles,  whose  troops  he  surprised  in 
the  ni^t-time  and  took  most  of  the  chiefs  prisoners :  an  event  which  broke 
an  their  measures  and  fully  established  his  own  authority.  But  though  he 
was  extremely  desirous  of  the  additional  honour  of  marrying  the  emperor's 
daughter,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Charles,  secure  ahready  of  his  attach- 
ment, chose  rather  to  gratify  the  pope  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew.** 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis^  an  event  hail  happened 
which  abated  in  some  d^ee  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friendship  which 

*  Lett«re  de'  Prlnclpi,  torn.  lil.  p.  62.  raoi  Tempi  di  Giov.  Bftt  Adrian!,  Yea.,  1587, 

"•  Jovil  Hist.,  c.  xcvill.  p.  218,  etc.— Bel-       p.  10. 
carii  Oomment.,  lib.  zxil.  p.  696.— litoria  de' 
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bad  long  subsisted  between  tbe  latter  and  tbe  king  of  England.  James  the 
Fiftb  of  Scotland,  an  enterprising  young  prince,  having  heard  of  tbe  emperor's 
intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  fond  of  showing  that  he  did  not  yield  to 
any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  French  crown, 
and  so  eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  military  exploit,  that  he  levied  a 
body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them  in  person  to  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  France.  Though  some  unfortunate  accident  prevented  his 
carrying  any  troops  into  France,  nothing  could  divert  him  from  going  thither 
in  person.  Immediately  upon  his  landing  he  hastened  to  Provence,  out  had 
been  detained  so  long  in  his  voyage  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in 
the  military  operationa,  and  met  the  king  on  his  return  after  the  retreat  of 
the  imperialists.  But  Francis  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no 
less  with  his  manners  and  conversation,  that  ne  could  not  refuse  him  his 
daughter  Magdalen,  whom  he  demanded  in  marriaga  It  morti^  Henij 
extremely  to  see  a  prince  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  jealous  form  an  alb- 
ance  from  which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as  security.** 
He  could  not,  however,  with  decency  oppose  Francis's  bestowing  his  daughter 
upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes  the  most  ancient  and  uith- 
ful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  James,  upon  the  sudden  death  of 
Magdalen,  demanded  as  his  second  wife  Mary  oi  Quise,  he  warmly  solicited 
Francis  to  denjr  his  suit^nd,  in  order  to  disappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in 
marriage  for  himself.  When  Francis  preferred  the  Scottish  king's  sincere 
courtship  to  his  artful  and  malevolent  pron<»al,  he  discovered  mu(£  dissatis- 
faction. The  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview  of 
the  two  rivals  at  Aigues-mortes,  filled  Henir's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if 
Francis  had  altogether  renounced  his  frienaship  for  the  sake  of  new  connec- 
tions with  the  emperor.  Charles,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper  oi 
the  English  king,  and  watchful  to  observe  all  the  shiftings  and  caprices  of  his 
passions,  thought  this  a  ^vourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  n^tiati(»s 
with  him,  which  had  been  long  broken  off.  By  the  death  of  Queen  Oitharine, 
whose  interest  the  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief 
cause  of  their  discord  was  removed ;  so  that,  without  touching  upon  the  deli- 
cate question  of  her  divorce,  he  might  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 
most  effectual  for  regaining  Henry^  good  will  For  this  purpose,  he  be^ 
with  proposing  several  mamage-treaties  to  the  king.  He  offered  ms  niece,  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  Henry  himself ;  he  demanded  the  prin- 
cess Mary  for  one  of  the  princes  of  Portugal,  and  was  even  willing  to  receive 
her  as  the  king's  illegitimate  daughter.''  Though  none  of  these  projected 
alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever  seriously  intended,  tney  occa- 
sioned such  frequent  intercourse  between  the  courts,  and  so  many  reaprocal 
professions  of  civility  and  esteem,  as  considerably  abated  the  edge  of  Henry's 
rancour  against  the  emperor,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  union  between  them 
which  afterwards  proved  so  disadvantageous  to  the  French  king. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  engaged,  and  the  wars 
he  had  been  carrying  on  for  some  years,  proved,  as  usuaEextremely  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  While  Charles  was 
absent  upon  his  African  expedition,  or  intent  on  his  projects  against  France, 
his  chief  object  in  Qermany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensions  about  religion 
from  disturbmg  the  public  tranquillitv,  by  granting  such  indulgence  to  the 
Protestant  princes  as  might  induce  tnem  to  concur  with  his  measures,  or  at 
least  hinder  them  from  taking  part  with  his  rival  For  this  reason,  he  was 
careful  to  secure  to  the  Protestants  the  possession  of  all  the  advantages 
**  Hist,  of  ScotUuuL  vol.  1.  p.  7S.  »•  M6m.  de  Bibier,  torn.  L  p.  4M. 
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whkh  they  had  gained  bj  the  articles  of  pacification  at  Nuremberg,  in  the 
year  1532 ; "  and,  except  some  slight  trouble  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  or  to  interrupt  the  successful  zeal  with  which  they  propagated 
their  opinions.  Meanwhile,  the  pope  continued  his  negotiations  for  convoking 
a  general  council ;  and  though  the  Protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatis- 
fa&n  with  his  intention  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he 
adhered  obstinately  to  his  choice,  and  issued  a  bull  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1536, 
appointing  it  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  year  following ; 
he  nominated  three  cardinals  to  preside  in  his  name,  enjoined  all  Christian 
princes  to  countenance  it  by  their  authority,  and  invited  the  prelates  of  every 
nation  to  attend  in  person.  This  summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which, 
from  its  nature  and  intention,  demanded  quiet  times  as  well  as  pacific  dis- 
positions, at  the  very  juncture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards 
ranee  and  ready  to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusions  of  war, 
appeared  to  every  person  extremely  unseasonable.  It  was  intimated,  however, 
to  aQ  tiie  different  courts  by  nuncios  despatched  on  purpose."*  With  an 
intention  to  gratify  the  Qermans,  the  emperor^  during  his  residence  in  Rome, 
had  warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  council ;  bu^  being  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  try  every  art  in  order  to  persuade  Paul  to  depart  from  the  neutrality 
whidi  he  preserved  between  him  and  Francis  he  sent  Heldo^  his  vice- 
chancellor,  into  Germany,  alon^  with  a  nuncio  oespatche^i  thither,  instruct- 
ing him  to  second  all  the  nunao's  representations  and  to  enforce  them  with 
the  whde  weight  of  the  imperial  authority.  The  Protestants  gave  them 
aodienoe  at  Smalkalde,  where  they  had  assembled  in  a  body  in  order  to 
lecttve  them.  But,  after  weighing  all  their  arguments,  they  unanimously 
refnsed  to  aclmowledge  a  council  summoned  in  the  name  and  by  the  authori^ 
of  the  p(»e  alone,  in  which  he  assumed  the  sole  right  of  presiding,  which  was 
to  be  held  in  a  dty  not  only  far  distant  from  Germany^  but  subject  to  a  nrince 
who  was  a  stranger  to  them  and  closely  connected  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  to  which  their  divines  could  not  repair  with  safety,  especially  after  their 
doctrines  had  been  stigmatized  in  the  very  bull  of  convocation  with  the  name 
of  here^.  These  and  many  other  objections  against  the  council,  which 
appeared  to  them  unanswerable,  they  enumerated  m  a  large  manifesto  which 
ttm  publifiAied  in  vindication  of  their  conduct'^ 

A^ridnst  this  the  court  of  Rome  exclaimed,  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their 
obstinacy  and  presumption,  and  the  pope  still  persisted  in  his  resolution  to 
hold  the  council  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  appointed.  But,  some  unex- 
pected difliculties  being  started  by  the  du&e  of  Mantua,  both  about  the  ri^ht 
of  jnrisdiction  over  the  persons  wno  resorted  to  the  council,  and  the  secunty 
of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  the  pope,  after  fruitless 
endeavours  to  adjtist  these,  first  prorogued  the  council  for  some  months,  and 
^kfterwards,  tcansferring  the  plaM  of  meeting  to  Yicenza,  in  the  Venetian 
territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble  on  the  Ist  of  May  in  tne  following  year. 
As  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  French  long,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any 
MoonuDodation,  would  permit  their  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  single 
prelate  appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might 
not  heocMne  alti^ether  contemptible  by  so  many  menectual  efforts  to  convoke 
that  assembly,  put  off  the  meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogation.*^ 

Bat,  that  be  might  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards  a 

,,  *"  Do  Xont,  Goips  Diplom.,  torn.  It.  part.  •*  Sleld.,  lib.  zii.  123,  etc-rSeckeod^  Com. 
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reformation  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  n^ected  that 
which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  cardinals  and 
bishops,  with  full  authority  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  ooiruptions  ci  the 
Roman  court  and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of  lemoving  them. 
This  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  carried  on  slowly  and  with 
remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle  hand,  afraid  of  ]uobiDg 
too  deep  or  of  discovering  too  much.  But  even  by  this  partial  examination 
many  irregularities  were  detected  and  many  enormities  exposed  to  light, 
while  the  remedies  which  they  suggested  as  most  proper  were  either  inade- 
quate or  were  never  applied.  The  report  and  resolution  of  these  dq^nties. 
tiiough  intended  to  be  Kept  secret,  were  transmitted  by  some  accident  into 
Germany,  and,  being  immediately  made  public,  afforded  ample  matter  for 
reflection  and  triumph  to  the  Protestants.**  On  the  one  hand,  they  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  head  as  well  as  the  membeis  of 
the  Church,  and  even  pomted  out  many  of  the  corruptions  against  which 
Luther  ana  his  followers  had  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  vehemence. 
They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  this  reformatioD 
from  ecclesiastics  themselves,  wno,  as  Luther  strondy  expressed  it,  piddled 
at  curing  warts,  while  they  overlooked  or  confirmed  ulcers.*' 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  emperor  seemed  at  first  to  press  their 
acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  of  holding  a  council  in  Italy  alarmed  the 
Protestant  princes  so  much  that  they  thoudit  it  prudent  to  strengthen  their 
confederacy  by  admitting  several  new  members,  who  solicited  that  prifilege, 
particularly  the  king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  who  during  his  residence  in  Ger- 
many had  observed  all  the  advantages  which  they  denved  from  that  union, 
endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by  an  alliance  among  the  Catbolie 
powers  of  the  empira  This  league^  distinguished  hj  tiie  name  ol  hdy,  was 
merely  defensive,  and,  thpugh  concluded  hj  Heldo  in  the  emperor's  name, 
was  aiterwards  disowned  by  nim,  and  subscribed  by  veiy  few  princes.** 

The  Protestants  soon  got  intelli^oe  of  this  association,  notwithstanding 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  zeal 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess,  everything  that  seemed 
to  threaten  rehgion,  instantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  emperor  nad  been  just 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  some  formidable  plan  for  the  extirpatioD 
of  their  opinions.  In  order  to  disappoint  this,  tiiey  neld  frequent  CQUsalta- 
tions,  they  courted  the  kin^  of  France  and  England  with  great  assiduity,  and 
even  began  to  think  of  raising  the  respective  contingentsL  both  in  men  and 
money,  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  by  the  treaty  of  Smalkakie.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  tiiev  were  convinced  that  these  apprehensions  were 
without  foundation,  and  tnat  the  emperor,  to  whom  repose  was  absolutely 
necessary  after  efforts  so  much  beyond  his  strength  in  the  war  with  Franc^ 
had  no  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Qermany.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  at  an  interview  with  the  Protestant  princes  m  Frankfort  his  ambassadors 
agreed  that  all  concessions  in  their  favour,  particuhirW  those  contained  in  the 
pacification  of  Nuremberg,  should  continue  in  force  K>r  fifteen  months ;  that 
aurinff  this  period  all  proceedings  of  the  imperial  chamber  against  them 
shoula  be  suspended ;  that  a  conference  should  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of 
each  party,  in  order  to  discuss  tiie  points  in  controversy,  and  to  JW<5 
articles  of  accommodation  which  shoula  be  laid  before  the  next  diet  ThMS^ 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  first  pfut  of  this  agreement  as  impoUtic,  and  against  the  latter  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 
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convention,  it  was  observed  with  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  me  Protestants 
contended.* 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  George,  duke  of  Saxony, 
died ;  and  his  death  was  an  event  of  great  advantage  to  the  Reformation. 
That  prince,  the  head  of  the  Albertine  or  younger  branch  of  the  Saxon  family, 
posseted,  as  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  extensive  territories,  compre- 
hending Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities  now  the  most  considerable  in  the 
electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  Reformation  he  had  been  its  enemy  as 
avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  protectors,  and  had  carried  on  his 
opi)osition  not  only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing  from  religious  prejudices,  but  with 
a  virulence  inspired  bv  personal  antipathy  to  Luther,  and  embittered  by  the 
domestic  animositv  subsisting  between  him  and  the  oUier  branch  of  his  fajnDy. 
By  his  death  without  issue,  his  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Henry,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  Popery.  Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  new  dommions 
than,  disresarding  a  dause  in  Georee's  will,  dictated  by  his  bigotry,  wherebj 
he  bequeatned  aUhis  territories  to  uie  emperor  and  kin^  of  the  Romans  if  his 
brother  should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some 
Protestant  divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsia  By  their 
advice  and  assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  rites,  estabhshing  the  full  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion,  with  the 
uniTersal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for  this  change,  which 
the  authonty  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.^*  This  revolution 
delivered  the  Protestants  from  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
having  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their  territories ;  and 
they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeine  that  the  possessions  of  the  princes  and 
cities  attached  to  theur  cause  extended  in  one  great  and  ahnost  unoroken  line 
from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  of  Nice,  an  event  happened  which 
satisfied  all  Europe  that  Charles  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity that  the  state  of  his  affairs  would  pemut  Vast  arrears  were  due  to 
his  troops,  whom  he  had  long  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  promises.  As  they 
now  foresaw  what  Uttle  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  demands  when  by  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  importance,  they  lost 
an  patience,  broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny,  and  dedared  that  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  seize  by  violence  what  was  detained  from  them  contitury 
to  all  justice.  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  sedition  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
emperor's  dominions :  the  mutiny  was  almost  as  general  as  the  grievances  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  The  soldiers  in  the  Milanese  plundered  the  open  country  with- 
out control,  and  filled  the  capital  itself  with  consternation.  Those  in  garrison 
at  Qoletta  threatened  to  give  up  that  important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.  In 
Sicily  ^e  troops  proceeded  to  still  jpreater  excesses :  having  driven  away  their 
officers,  they  elected  others  in  theur  stead,  defeated  a  body  of  men  whom  the 
viceroy  sent  against  them,  took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  them- 
selves all  the  while  in  such  a  manner  that  their  operations  resembled  rather 
the  regular  proceedings  of  a  concerted  rebelUon  than  the  rashness  and  violence 
of  military  mutiny.  But  bj  the  address  and  prudence  of  the  generals,  who, 
prtly  by  borrowing  monev  m  their  own  name  or  in  that  of  their  master,  partly 
ny  extorting  large  sums  m>m  the  cities  in  their  respective  provinces,  raised 
what  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  the  soioiers,  these  insurrections 
were  quelled.    The  greater  part  of  tiie  troops  were  disbanded,  such  a  number 
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onlv  being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  for  garrisoning  the  principal  towns^ 
ana  protecting  the  sea-coasts  from  the  insults  of  the  Turks.** 

It  was  happy  for  the  emperor  that  the  abihties  of  his  generals  extricated 
him  out  of  these  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  have  removed. 
He  had  depended,  as  his  chief  resource  for  discharging  the  arrears  due  to  his 
soldiers,  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  expected  from  his  Oastilian  subjects. 
For  this  purpose  he  assembled  the  cortes  of  Castile  at  Toledo,  and,  having 
represented  to  them  the  extraordinary  expense  of  his  military  operations, 
together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  these  had  necessarily  involvea  him.  he 
iroposed  to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs  demanded, 
>y  a  general  excise  on  conmiodities.  But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  them- 
selves oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes  unknown  to  their  ancestors.  They  had 
often  complained  that  their  country  was  drained  not  only  of  its  wealth,  but  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  prosecute  auarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested 
and  to  fisht  battles  for  which  it  coula  reap  no  benefit,  and  they  determined 
not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  emperor  with 
the  means  of  engaging  in  new  enterprises,  no  less  ruinous  to  the  kingdom 
than  most  of  those  which  he  had  hitherto  carried  on.  The  nobles,  in  particular, 
inveighed  with  grea,t  vehemence  against  the  imposition  proposed,  as  an  en- 
croadoment  upon  the  valuable  and  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  ord^— 
that  of  bein^  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  They  demanded  a 
conference  with  the  representatives  oi  the  cities  amceming  the  state  of  tto 
nation.  They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  who  had  resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  avoid  entangling 
himself  in  a  multipUcity  of  transactions  foreign  to  the  concerns  of  his  Spuiisa 
dominions,  the  stated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  government  They  represented  to  him  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  people  while  this  prudent  and 
effectual  method  of  re-establishing  public  credit  ana  securing  national  opulence 
was  totally  neglected.*'  Charies,  after  employing  arguinents,  entreaties,  and 
pnmiises,  but  without  success^  in  order  to  overcwne  tneir  obstinacy,  disoussed 
the  assembly  with  great  indignatioiL  From  that  period  neither  the  nobles 
nor  the  prelates  have  been  called  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as 
nay  no  part  of  the  public  taxes  should  not  claim  any  vote  in  laying  them  on. 
Kone  have  been  admitted  to  the  cortes  but  the  procurators  or  representatives 
of  eighteen  cities.  These,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  being  two  from  each 
community,  form  an  assembly  which  bean  no  resemblance  eiuier  in  power  or 
dignity  or  independence  to  the  ancient  cortes,  and  are  absolutely  at  the  devo- 
tion of  the  court  in  all  their  determinatioiis.**  Thus  the  impruoent  zeal  irith 
which  the  Castilian  nobles  had  supported  the  re^  prerogative  in  opposition 
to  the  daims  of  the  commons  during  the  commotions  in  the  year  1521  proved 
at  last  fatal  to  their  own  body.  By  enabling  Charles  to  depress  cme  of  t^ 
orders  in  the  state,  they  destroyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitution  owed 
its  security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in  tihat  of  his  successors,  to  humble  the 
other  and  to  strip  it  gradually  of  its  most  valoable  privileges. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  possessed  extraordinai^ 
power  as  well  as  privilegeis,  whicn  they  exercised  and  oef  ended  with  a  hau^ti* 
ness  peculiar  to  themselves.  Of  this  the  empenur  himself  had  a  mortiQFiQg 
proof  daring  the  meeting  of  the  cortes  at  Toledo.  As  he  was  returning  one 
day  from  a  tournament  accon^Muiied  by  most  of  the  nobility,  one  oi  the 
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sergeants  of  the  court,  out  of  officious  zeal  to  clear  the  way  for  the  emperor, 
struck  the  duke  of  Infantado's  horse  with  his  batoon,  which  that  haughty 
grandee  resenting,  drew  his  sword,  beat  and  wounded  the  officer.  Charles, 
provoked  at  such  an  insolent  deed  in  his  presence,  immediately  ordered  Ron- 
quillo,  the  judge  of  the  court,  to  arrest  the  duke.  Ronquillo  advanced  to 
execute  his  charge,  when  the  constable  of  Castile,  interposing,  checked  Mm, 
daimed  the  rigiit  of  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee  as  a  privilege  of  his  office, 
and  conducted  Infantado  to  his  own  apartment  All  the  nobles  present  were 
80  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  the  constable  in  asserting  the  rights  of  their 
order  Uiat,  deserting  the  emperor,  they  attended  him  to  his  house  with  infinite 
applauses,  and  Charles  returned  to  the  palace,  unaccompanied  by  any  person 
but  the  Cardinal  Tavera.  The  emperor,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  aJ&ont, 
saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a  jealous  and  hi^h-spirited  order  of  men,  whom 
the  sli^test  appearance  (S  onence  mi^ht  drive  to  the  most  unwarrantable 
extremities.  For  tiiat  reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed  exertion  of 
his  prerogative,  he  prudently  connived  at  the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent 
for  nim  to  control,  and  sent  next  morning  to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  offering 
to  inflict  what  punishment  he  pleased  on  the  person  who  had  afi^nted  him. 
The  duke,  considering  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  instantly  forgave 
&e  officer,  bestowing  on  him.  besides,  a  considerable  present  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  his  wound.  Thus  the  affair  was  entirely  forgotten  ; "  nor  would  it 
have  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striki]^  example  of  the  high 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  age,  as  well  as  an  instance 
of  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

Charles  was  far  from  discovering  the  same  condescension  or  lenity  towards 
the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  not  long  after  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  a^inst 
his  government  An  event  which  liappened  in  the  year  1536  gave  occasion  to 
this  rash  insurrection,  so  fatal  to  that  flourishing  city.  At  that  time  the 
queen-dowager  of  Hungarjr,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  having  received 
OTders  from  ner  brother  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could 
raise,  she  assembled  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  to  defray  the  expense  of 
that  undertakmg.  Of  this  sum  the  county  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
third  part  as  its  proportion.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  the  most  consideraole 
dty  in  that  country,  averse  to  a  war  with  F^nce,  with  which  they  carried  on 
an  extensive  and  gainful  commerce,  refused  to  pay  their  auota,  and  contended 
that,  in  consequence  of  stipulations  between  them  and  tne  ancestors  of  their 
present  sovereign,  the  emperor,  no  tax  could  be  levied  upon  them  unless  they 
had  given  their  express  consent  to  the  imposition  of  it  The  governess,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  as  the  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
florins  had  been  granted  by  the  states  of  Flanders,  of  which  their  representa- 
tives were  memrors,  they  were  bound,  of  course,  to  conform  to  what  was 
enacted  by  them,  as  it  is  the  first  principle  in  society^  on  which  the  tranquillity 
and  order  of  government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  minority  must 
be  oyerruled  by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superior  number. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  willing  to  relinquish  a  privilege  of 
such  high  importance  as  that  whidi  they  daimea  Having  been  accustomed 
under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  enjoy  extensive  immunities 
and  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  they  disdamed  to  sacrifice  to  the 
delegated  power  of  a  regent  those  rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  often 
and  successfully  asserted  against  their  greatest  princes.  The  queen,  thou^ 
**  SuidovaU  U.  274.— Ferrens,  iz.  212.— Miniana,  113. 
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she  endeayoured  at  first  to  soothe  them  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  datrb? 
various  concessions,  was  at  last  so  much  irritated  hy  the  obstinacy  with  wni(i 
they  adhered  to  their  claim  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent  on  whom 
she  could  lay  hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands  to  be  arrested.  But  this  rash 
action  made  an  impression  very  different  from  what  she  expected  on  men 
whose  minds  were  aiitated  with  all  the  violent  passions  which  indignation  at 
ofipression  and  zeal  for  liberty  inspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danger  of  thdr 
friends  and  companions  than  irritated  at  the  governess,  they  openly  despised 
her  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  ol  Flanders,  conjuring 
them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such  a  juncture;  but  to  concur  with  them 
in  vindicating  its  rights  against  the  encroacmnents  oi  a  woman  who  either  did 
not  know  or  did  not  r^rd  their  immunities. 

All  but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering  into  any  confederacy 
against  the  governess :  they  joined,  however,  in  petitioning  her  to  put  off  the 
term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  long  that  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
send  some  of  their  number  into  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  their  title  to  exemption 
before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  some  difficulty.  But  Charles 
received  their  commissioners  with  a  haughtiness  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed  from  their  ancient  princes,  and,  enjoining  them  U  yield  the 
same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister  which  they  owed  to  him  in  person, 
remitted  the  examination  of  their  claims  to  the  council  of  Malines.  This 
court,  which  is  properly  a  standing  committee  of  the  parliament  or  states  of 
the  country,  ana  which  possesses  tne  supreme  jurisdicuon  in  all  matters  dvil 
as  wdl  as  criminalj^'  pronounced  the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill- 
founded,  and  appomted  them  forthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision^  which  they  considered  as  notoriously  unjust,  and 
renderea  desperate  on  seemg  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which 
was  bound  to  protect  them,  ttie  people  of  Ghent  ran  to  arms  in  a  tumultuary 
manner,  drove  such  of  the  nobiJi^  as  resided  among  them  out  of  the  dtj, 
secured  several  of  the  emperor's  officers,  put  one  of  them  to  the  torture,  whom 
they  accused  of  having  stolen  or  destroyed  the  record  that  contained  a  rati- 
fication of  the  privileges  of  exemption  from  taxes  which  they  pleaded,  chose 
a  council,  to  wmch  they  committed  the  direction  of  their  affiurs,  gave  orders 
for  repairing  and  adding  to  their  fortifications,  and  openly  erected  the  standard 
of  rebeUion  against  their  sovereign.**  Sensible,  however,  of  their  inability  to 
support  what  their  zeal  had  prompted  them  to  undertake,  and  desirous  of 
securing  a  protector  against  the  formidable  forces  by  which  tney  mi^t  expect 
soon  to  be  attacked,  ttiey  sent  some  of  their  numl>er  to  Francis,  offering  not 
only  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign  and  to  put  him  in  immeoiate 
possession  of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces  in  recovering  thoje 
provinces  in  the  Netherlands  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
France  and  had  been  so  lately  reunited  to  it  by  the  decree  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  This  unexpected  proposition,  coming  from  persons  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  have  performed  instantly  one  part  of  what  they  undertook,  and 
who  could  contribute  so  effectually  towards  the  execution  of  the  whole,  opened 
great  as  well  as  alluring  prospects  to  Francis's  ambition.  The  counties  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  were  of  greater  value  than  the  duchy  of  Milan,  whidi 
he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with  passionate  but  fruitless  desire ;  their 
situation  with  respect  to  France  renderea  it  more  ea^  to  conquer  or  to  defend 
them ;  and  they  might  be  formed  into  a  separate  principaUty  for  the  duke  of 
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Orleans,  no  less  suitable  to  his  dignity  than  that  which  his  lather  aimed  at 
obtaining.  To  this  the  Flemings,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Frendi 
manners  and  go?emment,  would  not  have  been  averse ;  and  his  own  subjects, 
weary  of  their  destructive  expeditions  into  Italy,  would  have  turned  their 
arms  towards  this  quarter  with  more  'good  will  and  with  greater  yic;our. 
Sereral  considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  laying  hold  of 
this  opportunity,  the  most  favourable  m  appearance  which  had  ever  presented 
itself  of  extenmng  his  own  dominions  or  distressing  the  emperor.  From  the 
time  of  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  Charles  had  continued  to  court  the 
king  of  France  with  wonderful  attention,  and  often  flattered  him  with  hopes 
of  ffratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concerning  the  Milanese  bv  granting  the  in- 
.    . .  ...  '^  '  tho    '  " 


vestiture  of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  his  sons.  But  though  these  hopes 
and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no  other  intention  than  to  detach  him 
from  nis  confederacy  with  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Soly- 
man's  mind  by  the  appearance  of  a  cordiiu  ana  ^miliar  intercourse  subsisting 
between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  Francis  was  weak  enough  to  catch 
at  the  shadow  by  which  he  had  been  so  often  amused,  and,  from  eagerness  to 
seize  it,  relinquish  what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial  acauisition. 
Besides  this,  tne  dauphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that 
a  prince  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  restless  and  enterprising  nature  should  obtain 
an  establishment  which,  from  its  situation,  might  be  considered  almost  as  a 
domestic  one,  made  use  of  Montmorency^  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good 
fortune,  was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father  and  of  the  son^  to 
defeat  the  application  of  the  Fleming  and  to  divert  the  king  from  espousmg 
their  cause.  Montmorenc7,  accordmgly,  represented  in  strong  terms  the 
reimtation  and  power  which  Frauds  would  acauire  by  recovering  that  footing 
which  he  had  tormerlv  in  Italy,  and  that  notning  could  be  so  efficacious  to 
overcome  the  emperors  aversion  to  this  as  a  sacred  adherence  to  the  truce, 
and  refusing,  on  an  occasion  so  inviting,  to  countenance  the  rebellious  subjects 
of  his  rival  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  Milanese, 
because  he  estimated  it  from  the  len^h  of  time  as  well  as  from  the  great 
^orts  which  he  had  employed  in  order  to  reconquer  it,  and  fond  of  every 
action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generosity,  assented  without  difficulty  to 
sentiments  so  agreeable  to  his  own,  rejected  tne  propositions  of  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with  a  harsh  answer." 

Not  satisfied  with  this^  by  a  further  refinement  in  generosity,  he  communis 
cated  to  the  emperor  his  whole  nec^otiation  with  the  malecontonts,  and  all 
that  he  knew  of  their  schemes  and  intentions.*'  This  convincing  proof  of 
Francis's  disinterestedness  relieved  Charles  from  the  most  disquietm^  appre- 
hensions, and  opened  a  way  to  extricate  himself  out  of  all  his  difficulties.  He 
had  already  received  full  information  of  all  the  transactions  in  the  Netherlands, ' 
and  of  the  rage  with  which  the  people  of  Ghent  had  taken  arms  against  his 
government.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  qualities  of 
his  subjects  in  that  country;  with  their  love  of  libertjr,  their  attachment  to 
their  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  invincible  obstinacy  with 
which  their  minds,  slow,  but  firm  and  persevering,  adhered  to  any  measure  on 
which  they  had  deliberately  resolved.  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and 
support  they  might  have  derived  from  the  assistance  of  France ;  and,  though 
now  free  from  any  danger  in  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that  some 
immediate  as  well  as  vigorous  interposition  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  from  spreading  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 

«*  Vim.  de  BelUy,  p.  263.*?.  Heiiker.t  ^  Sandoral,  Htotor.,  torn.  U  38. 
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cities,  the  multitade  of  people,  together  mth  the  sreat  wealth  diSiised  among 
them  by  commerce,  rendered  it  p^^uliarly  formidaole  and  would  supply  it  wit£ 
inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient,  after  long  deliberation,  appeared  to 
him  80  effectual  as  his  going  in  ^rson  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  goveraess, 
his  sister,  being  of  the  same  opinion,  warmly  sotidted  him  to  undertake  the 
joumev.  There  were  only  two  routes  whidi  he  could  take, — one  by  land, 
through  Italjr  and  Germany,— the  other  entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in 
SpKvin  to  one  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  former  was  more  tedious  thim 
suited  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs ;  nor  could  he,  in  consistency  with  tus 
dignity,  or  even  his  safety,  pass  throudi  Germany  without  such  a  train,  bodi 
of  attendants  and  of  troops,  as  would  nave  added  greatly  to  the  time  that  he 
must  have  consumed  in  his  journey ;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season, 
and,  while  he  remained  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  the  king  ot 
England,  was  not  to  be  ventured  upon  unless  under  the  convoy  of  a  powafol 
fleet.  This  perplexing  situation,  m  which  he  was  under  tihe  necessity  of 
choosing  and  did  not  Know  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  with  the  sm- 
gular  and  seemingly  extravagant  thought  of  pa^sinff  through  France,  as  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  Netnerlanos.  He  proposed  in  his 
council  to  demand  Francis's  permission  for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellois 
joined  with  one  voice  in  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than  unpre- 
cedented, and  which  must  infiillibly  expose  him  to  disgrace  or  danger :  to  &- 
grace,  if  the  demand  were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he  had  reason  to 
expect ;  to  daneer,  if  he  put  his  person  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  whom  he 
had  often  offenaed.  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  revenge,  as  well  as  subjects  of 
present  contest  still  remaining  undecided.  But  Charles,  who  had  studied  tiie 
character  of  his  rival  with  greater  care  and  more  profound  discernment  than 
any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  plan,  and  flattered  himself  tiiat  it  might 
be  accomplished  not  only  without  danger  to  his  own  person,  but  even  without 
the  eiroense  of  any  concession  detrimental  to  his  crown. 

With  this  view,  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
his  court,  and  sent  Granvelle,  his  chief  minister,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Frauds  permission  to  pass  throudi  his  dominions,  and  to  promise  that 
he  would  soon  settle  the  affair  of  the  Milanese  to  his  satisfaction.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  entreated  that  Frauds  would  not  exact  any  new  promise,  or 
even  insist  on  former  engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  wnatever  he  shobld 
grant  under  his  present  curcumstances  might  seem  rather  to  be  extorted  by 
necessity  than  to  flow  from  friendship  or  tne  love  of  justice.  Frauds,  instead 
of  attending  to  the  snare  which  sudi  a  dight  artifice  scarcely  concealed,  was 
BO  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  overoomiujB^  an  enemy  by  acts  of  ^erositr, 
and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  the  rectituae  and  dismtereste^ 
ness  of  his  proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occasion,  that  he  at  once  assented 
to  all  that  was  demanded.  Judging  of  the  emperor's  heart  by  his  own,  he 
imadned  that  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  arising  from  the  remembrance  of 
good  offices  and  hberal  treatment  would  determine  him  more  f ordblv  to  falffl 
what  he  had  so  often  promised,  than  the  most  precise  stipulations  tnat  coold 
be  inserted  in  any  treaty. 

Upon  this,  Charies,  to  whom  every  moment  was  predous,  set  out,  notwith- 
standinff  the  fears  and  suspidons  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  small  hot 
splendid  train  of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  attended  Iff 
the  Constable  Montmorency.  The  two  princes  offered  to  go  into  Spain  and 
to  remain  there  as  hostajB;es  for  the  emperor's  safety ;  but  this  he  rejecH 
declaring  that  he  relied  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  kiuj^'s  honour,  and ' 
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iie«er  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of.  any  other  pledge  for  his  security.  In 
all  the  towns  through  which  he  passecL  the  greatest  possible  magnificence  was 
displayed ;  the  magistrates  presented  nim  the  keys  ol  the  gates ;  the  prison- 
doors  were  set  open ;  and,  by  the  royal  honours  paid,  he  appeared  more  like 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  than  a  foreign  prince.  The  king  advanced  as 
hi  as  Chatelherault  to  meet  him ;  their  interview  was  distinguished  by  t&e 
warmest  expressions  of  friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded  together 
towards  Pans,  and  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  dlr  tiie  extraordinary 
spectade  of  two  rival  monarchs,  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste 
Burope  during  twenty  years,  making  their  solemn  entry  together  with  idl  the 
sympioms  of  a  confiaential  harmony,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  for  ever  past 
ii^laries  and  would  not  revive  hostihties  for  the  future.^* 

CSharies  remain^  six  days  at  Paris ;  but,  amidst  the  perpetual  caresses  at 
the  French  court,  and  the  various  entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or  to  do 
him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  his  journey, 
arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  which  constantly  haunted 
him.  as  from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Low  Countries.  Conscious 
of  ue  disingenuity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  trembled  when  he  reflected  that 
80006  fatal  accident  might  betray  him  to  his  rival  or  lead  him  to  suspect  them ; 
and,  though  his  artifices  to  conceal  them  should  be  successful,  he  could  not 
Up  fearing  that  motives  oi  interest  might  at  last  triumph  over  the  scruples 
of  nonour,  and  tempt  Frauds  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  now  in  his 
hands.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persons  among  the  French  ministers  who 
advised  the  king  to  turn  his  own  arts  against  the  emperor,  and,  as  the  retri- 
bution due  for  so  many  instances  of  fraud  or  falsehood,  to  seize  and  detain  his 
person  until  he  granted  him  full  satisfaction  with  regard  to  all  the  just  claims 
of  the  French  crown.  But  no  consideration  could  mduce  Francis  to  violate 
the  £uth  which  he  had  pledged,  nor  could  any  argument  convince  him  that 
Charies,  after  all  the  i)romises  that  he  had  ^ven  and  all  the  favours  which  he 
had  received,  might  still  be  ci^ble  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  false  con- 
fidence, he  accompanied  him  to  St  Quentin ;  and  the  two  princes  who  had 
met  him  on  the  borders  of  Spain  did  not  take  leave  of  him  until  he  entered 
his  dominians  in  the  Low  Countries. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories,  the  French  ambassadors 
<temanded  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  had  promised  concerning  the  in- 
Testitare  of  Milan ;  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible  pretext  that  his  whole 
att^iticm  was  then  engrossed  by  the  consultations  necessary  towards  suppress- 
ing tlie  rebellion  in  €ment,  put  off  the  matter  for  some  tune.  But,  in  order 
to  preyent  Francis  from  suspecting  his  sincerity,  he  still  continued  to  talk  of 
his  resohitions  with  respect  to  t^t  matt^  in  the  same  strain  as  when  he 
entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  king  much  to  tiie  same  puipose,  thou^ 
in  general  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expressions,  which  he  might  afterwaros 
expibun  away,  or  interpret  at  pleasure.** 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  dtizens  of  Ghent  destitute  of  leaders  capable 
eithtf  of  directing  their  coundls  or  conducting  tneir  troops,  abandoned  by  the 
Frendi  king,  and  unsupported  by  then:  countrymen,  were  unable  to  resist 
their  offeoiud  sovereign,  who  was  ready  to  advance  against  them  with  one 
bo^  of  troops  which  be  had  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  with  another  drawn 
oat  of  Qermany,  and  a  tiiird  which  had  arrived  from  Spun  by  sea.  The  near 
approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  last,  so  sensible  of  their  own  folly  that  they 
sent  ambanadors  to  the  emperor,  imploring  his  mercy  and  offering  to  set  open 

«•  Tbnaa^  Hlit^  Ub.  1.  c  U.— Mtea.  de  **  HSmoireB  de  Bibler,  L  604. 
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their  gates  at  his  approach.  Charles,  without  vouchsafing  tiiem  anjr  oth^ 
answer  than  that  he  would  appear  among  them  as  their  sovereign,  with  the 
sceptre  and  the  sword  m  his  hand,  began  his  march  at  the  head  dt  his  trooML 
Though  he  chose  to  enter  the  city  on  the  24th  of  February,  his  birthday,  he 
was  touched  with  nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence  which  was  natural 
towards  the  place  of  his  nativity.    Twenty-six  <^  the  principal  citizens  yren 

Sut  to  death ;  a  greater  numb^  was  sent  into  banishment ;  the  dty  was 
eclared  to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities ;  the  revenues  be- 
longing to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was  abolished; 
tiie  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in  the  onpatir 
and  his  successors ;  a  new  system  of  Uws  and  political  administration  was 
prescribed ;  ^^  and,  in  order  to  bridle  the  teditious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  ordm 
were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying  the  expeflse  of  which  a  fine 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  was  miposed  on  tiie  inhabitantB, 
together  with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  florins  for  the  suppOTt  of  the 
garrison."  By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Charles  not  only  punished  the 
citizens  of  Qhent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  before  his  other  sub- 
jects in  the  Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges,  partly  the  effect' 
partly  the  cause,  of  their  extensive  commerce,  circumscribed  the  prerogatavi: 
of  their  sovereign  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  often  stood  in  the  way  (/ 
measures  which  he  wished  to  undertake,  or  fettered  and  retarded  him  in  hb 
operations. 

Charles,  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established  his  authority  in  the  Lov 
Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene  d 
f^dsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  long  amused  Francis,  be^ 
gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first  he  eluded  the  demands  of  the  Frendi 
ambassadors  when  they  again  reminded  him  of  his  promises ;  then  he  proposed, 
by  way  of  equivalent  lor  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  grant  the  duke  of  Orleans  tiie 
investiture  of  Flanders,  clogging  the  ofier,  however,  with  impracticable  conr 
ditions,  or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  rejected.^'  At  last,  being  driven  from 
all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by  their  insisting  for  a  categorical  answer,  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  a  territory  of  such  value,  or  voluntarily  to 
make  such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength  of  an  enemy  by  diminishing  his 
own  power.^*  He  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  nad  ever  made  anjf 
promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action  so  foolish  and  so  contrary  to  htf 
own  interest" 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  the  emperor's  life,  this,  without  doubt,  reflects  the 
greatest  dishonour  on  his  reputation.*'  Though  Charles  was  not  extremely 
scrupulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which  ne  emj^oyed  for  accomplishing 
his  ends,  and  was  not  alway^s  observant  of  the  strict  precepts  of  veracity  and 
honour,  he  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  for  the  maxims  of  that  less 
precise  and  rigid  morality  by  which  monarchs  think  themselves  entitled  to 
r^ulate  their  conduct  But  on  this  occasion  the  scheme  that  he  formed  of 
deceiving  a  generous  and  open-hearted  prince,  the  illiberal  and  mean  artifices 
by  which  he  carried  it  on,  the  insensiDihty  with  which  he  received  all  the 
marks  of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  tiie  ingratitude  with  which  he  re(^iiited 
them,  are  all  equally  unbecoming  the  digni^  of  his  character  and  inconastent 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 

*'  Les  Contumes  et  Loix  da  Comte  de  Flan-  "  Mem.  de  Ribler,  L  509, 614. 

dree,  par  Alex,  le  Grand,  3  torn.  foL,  Cam-  ^  Ibid.,  i.  519. 

bray,  1719,  torn.  i.  p.  169.  **  M6m.  de  Bellay,  365, 36S. 
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This  tiaDsaction  exposed  Francis  to  as  much  scorn  as  it  did  the  emperor  to 
censure^  After  the  experience  of  a  long  reign,  after  so  many  opportunities  of 
dboovering  the  duplicity  and  artifices  of  his  rival,  the  credulous  simplicity  with 
which  he  trusted  him  at  this  Juncture  seemed  to  merit  no  other  return  than 
what  it  actually  met  with.  Francis,  howey^,  remonstrated  and  exclaimed,  as 
if  this  had  heen  the  first  instance  in  which  the  emperor  had  deceived  him. 
Feding,  as  is  usual,  the  insult  which  was  offered  to  his  understanding  still 
more  sensibly  than  the  isjury  done  to  his  interest,  he  discovered  such  resent- 
ment as  made  it  obvious  that  he  would  lay  holdf  on  the  first  opportunity  of 

:  revenfi^ed,  and  that  a  war  no  less  rancorous  than  that  which  nad  so  lately 

[  woula  soon  break  out  anew  in  Europe, 
at,  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  related  may  appear,  this 

Sear  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
esuits ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  hath 
beei  so  considerable  that  an  account  of  the  genius  of  its  laws  and  govembient 
jnstlj  merits  a  place  in  history.  When  men  take  a  view  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  society  towards  wealth  and  power,  when  they  contemplate  tiie  admir- 
ahle  prudence  with  which  it  has  been  governed,  when  they  attend  to  the  per- 
sevenng  and  systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes  have  been  carried  on, 
they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  sinmilar  institution  to  the  superior  wisdom  ot 
its  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  ne  had  formed  and  digested  his  plan  with 
profound  policy.  But  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other  monastic  orders,  are 
mdebted  for  the  existence  of  their  order,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder, 
bat  to  his  enthusiasm.  Ignatius  Loyola,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  on 
oocasion  of  the  wound  which  he  received  in  defending  Pampeluna,*'  was  a 
fanatic  distinguished  by  extravagances  in  sentiment  and  conduct  no  less 
incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  sober  reason  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
trne  religion.  The  wild  adventmres  and  visionary  schemes  in  which  his 
enthusiasm  engaged  him  equal  anything  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Roman 
saints,  but  are  unworthy  of  notice  in  history. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  the  love  of  power  and  dis- 
tmction,  from  which  such  pretenders  to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt^ 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  rehgious  order.  The  plan 
which  he  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws  was  suggested,  as  he  gave  ouL 
and  as  his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.** 
But,  notwithstanding  this  high  pretension,  his  desi^  met  at  first  with  violent 
opposition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  to  confirm  the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of 
cardinals.  They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  unnecessary  as  well  as 
dangerous,  and  Paul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation  of  it  At  last  Loyola 
removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  pope  to 
resist  He  proposed  that,  besides  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and 
of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  r^j^ulars,  the . 
members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  popeL 
binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  command  for  the  service  of 
religion,  and  without  requiring  anything  from  the  holy  see  for  their  support 
At  a  time  when  the  papal  autnority  had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt 
of  so  many  nations  from  the  Romish  Church,  at  a  time  when  every  part  of 
the  Popish  system  was  attacked  with  so  much  violence  and  success,  the 
acquisition  of  a  body  ol  men  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
whom  it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an  object  of  the  highest 

"  Book  ii.  p.  219.  J^soitea  an  Parlement  de  ProTcnce,  par  M.  de 

**  Compte  rendu    des  Gonstltntions    des       Monclar,  p.  285. 
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consequence.  Paul,  instantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  institution  of  the 
Jesuits  by  bis  bull,  granted  the  most  anmle  privileges  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  ap^intod  Loyola  to  be  the  nrst  general  of  the  order.  The  erent 
bath  fully  iustified  Paul%  discernment  in  expecting  such  beneficial  oonae- 
quences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less  than  half  a  ceatorj 
tne  society  obtained  establishments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased  amazingly ;  the 
numbers  of  its  members  became  great ;  their  character  as  well  as  acoompttrii- 
ments  were  still  greater ;  and  the  Jesuits  were  celebrated  by  the  friends  and 
dreaded  bv  the  enemies  oi  the  Romish  faith  as  the  most  able  and  ^enterpriaiDg 
order  in  tne  Church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society  were  perfected  by  Laynes  and 
Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  stlperior  to  their 
master  in  abilities  and  in  the  science  of  ^vemment  Thev  framed  tiMt 
system  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which  distinguishes  the  oraer.  The  laige 
infusion  ot  fanaticism  mingled  with  its  regulations  should  be  imputed  to 
Loyola,  its  founder.  Many  drcumstanoes  concurred  in  giving  a  peculiarity 
of  character  to  the  order  of  Jesuit&  and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only 
to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  wond  than  any  other  body  A 
monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the  conduct  of  them. 

The  primarv  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders  is  to  s^Murate  men 
from  the  world  and  from  any  concern  in  its  afiairs.  In  the  sohtude  and 
dlence  of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by 
extniordinary  acts  of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  mankiiid 
but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits  an 
taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action.  Th^  are  chosen  soldien, 
bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  God,  and  of  the  pope, 
his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  wiiatever  en 
be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see,  is  their  proper 
object  That  they  mav  have  full  leisure  for  this  active  service,  they  are 
totally  exempted  m>m  tliose  functions  the  performances  of  which  is  the  chief 
business  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  processions ;  they  practise  oo 
rigorous  austerities ;  they  do  not  consume  one-half  of  their  time  in  the  re- 
petition of  tedious  ofllces.^  But  they  are  required  to  attend  to  all  the  tnos- 
actions  of  the  worldj  on  account  of  the  influence  which  these  may  have  upon 
religion ;  they  are  directed  to  study  the  dispositions  of  persons  in  high  ruik^ 
ana  to  cultivate  their  friendship ;  **  and  bv  the  very  constitution  as  well  as 
genius  of  the  order  a  spirit  of  action  ana  intrigue  is  infused  into  all  its 
members. 

As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  that  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  the  diversity  was  no  less  in  the  form  ci  its  ^vemment  The 
other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  m  which  whatever 
affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  suffirage  of  dl  its  membeo. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
convent  or  of  the  whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  ooa- 
munity.  Aifairs  of  moment  relating  to  particular  convents  are  determined  in 
<x>nventual  chapters  ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order  are  considered  in  geneial 
oongr^ations.  But  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience  which  be 
bad  derived  from  his  military  profession,  app(Hnted  that  the  government  of 
his  order  should  be  purely  monarchical    A  general,  chosen  for  ufe  by  deputietf 

**  Gompte  renda  par  M.  de  MoncUr,  p.  xilL       d'Alembert,  p.  42. 
.290.— Sor  la  DesferacUon  dee  J^soitee,  par  M.  ^  OompM  rendu  ptr  M.  de  MoocUr,  p.  12. 
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from  the  seTeral  provinces,  possessed  power  that  was  supreme  and  inde- 
pend«[it,  extending  to  every  person  and  to  every  case.  He,  by  his  sole 
authority,  nominated  provincials,  rectors,  and  every  other  officer  emploved  in 
the  government  of  the  society,  and  could  remove  them  at  pleasure,  in  him 
was  vested  the  soverei^  admmistration  ol  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the 
order.  Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncon- 
trollable mandate  he  could  impose  on  them  any  task  or  employ  them  in  what 
service  soever  he  pleased.  To  his  commands  thev  were  requured  not  only  to 
yield  outward  obedience,  but  to  resign  up  to  him  tne  indinations  of  their  own 
wills  and  the  sentiments  of  their  own  understanding.  They  were  to  listen 
to  his  injunctions  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  Chnst  himsell  Under  his 
direction,  they  were  to  be  mere  passive  instruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  pottOT.  or  like  dead  carcasses,  incapable  of  resistance.**  Such  a  singular 
form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  aU  the  members  of  the 
order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is  not  in  the 
annab  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  a  perfect  despotism^  exercised,  not 
over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed  among 
aU  the  nations  of  tne  earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  general  such  absolute  dominion 
over  all  its  members,  they  carefullv  provide  for  his  being  perfectly  informed 
with  respect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  subjects.  Every  novice  who 
oflfers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order  is  obliged  to  manifett 
his  ccnMcience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed  by  him,  and,  in  doing 
this^  is  required  to  confess  not  only  ms  sins  and  defects,  but  to  discover  the 
inclinations,  the  passions,  and  the  bent  of  his  souL  This  manifestation  must 
be  renewed  every  six  months.**  The  society,  not  satisfied  with  penetrating  in 
this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart,  directs  each  member  to 
observe  the  words  and  actions  of  the  novices ;  they  are  constituted  spies  upon 
their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to  disclose  everything  of  importance  concerning 
them  to  the  superior.  In  order  that  this  scrutiny  mto  their  character  may  be 
as  conmlete  as  possible,  a  long  novitiate  must  expire^  during  which  they  pass 
through  the  several  gradations  of  ranks  in  the  soaoty,  and  they  must  nave 
attained  the  fuU  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take 
the  final  vows  by  which  they  become  prof essed  members."  By  these  various 
methods,  tiie  superiors,  under  whose  immediate  inspection  the  novices  are 
placed,  acquire  a  thoroni^  knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In 
order  that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole 
society,  may  have  under  his  eye  everything  necessary  to  inform  or  direct  him, 
the  provincials  and  heads  of  tne  several  houses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him 
regular  and  freauent  reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  inspection. 
In  these  they  descend  into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
each  person,  nis  abilities  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  experience  in 
a£Burs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.*^    These 

**  GompCerendaaapM-lementdeBreUgntt,  it  wUl  u>pear  that  177  reporU  oonoerning  tbe 

per  M.  de  Cb«lotata,  p.   11,   etc.— Oompta  state  of  each  province  are  traDsmitted  to 

reoda  par  M.  de  Mondar,  pp.  83, 186,  343.  Bome  annnaUy.    (Oompte,  p.  62.)    Beaidee 

r«  IMO,  131,  etc  thli,  there  may  be  extraonUoarj  letters,  or 

**  lUd.,  pp.  216,  341.— Sor  la  Dettmctko  such  as  are  sent  bj  the  monitors  or  spiea 

dca  Jtedtea.  par  M.  d'Alembert,  p.  39.  whom  the  general  and  provincials  entertain  in 

**  M.deChalotais  has  made  a  calculation  of  each  hooee.    (Compte  par  M.  de  Mondar,  p. 

the  nomber  of  these  reports  which  the  general  431 ;  Hist,  des  Jisnltea,  Amst,  1761,  torn.  iv. 

of  the  Jeenits  most  annually  receive  accord-  p.  66.)    The  provindals  and  heads  of  houses 

log  to  the  regulations  of  the  socletv.    Thcue  not  only  report  conoeming  the  members  of  the 

amount  in  all  to  6684.    If  the  sum  be  divided  sodety,  but  are  bound  to  give  the  general  an 

by  37,  the  number  of  provinces  in  the  order,  account  of  the  dvU  afudrs  in  the  oountry 
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reports,  when  digested  and  arranged,  are  entered  into  registers  kept  on 
purpose  that  the  general  may  at  one  oomprehensiTe  view  survey  the  state  ol 
the  society  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  observe  the  qualifications  and  talents 
of  its  members,  and  thus  choose,  with  perfect  information,  the  instruments 
which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any  service  for  which  he  thinks  meet 
to  destine  them.** 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labour  with 
unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  of  course, 
in  man/  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  tney  considered  the 
education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province ;  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual 
guides  and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  instruct  the 
people;  they  set  out  as  missionaries  to  convert  unbeUeving  nations.  The 
novelty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  obje^  procured  the 
order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  governors  of  the  sodet^r  had  the 
address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in  its  favour,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  increased  wonderfully. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  t£e 
chief  direction  of  tiie  education  of  youth  in  every  Cathohc  country  in  Europe: 
Thev  had  become  the  confessors  of  ahnost  all  its  monarchs,— a  function  ai  no 
small  importance  in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  superior  even  to  that 
of  minister.  Thev  were  the  spiritual  ^des  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for 
rank  or  power.  They  possessed  the  highest  d^ee  of  confidence  and  interest 
with  the  papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  entemrising  body  of  men  might  darive 
from  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in 
tiieir  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their  advanced  years. 
They  possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of  the  most  considerable 
oourts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  affairs.  They  took  part  in  every 
intriffue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of  the  extensive  inteUigence 
which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  most 
perfect  discernment,  and  bv  means  of  his  absolute  power,  could  carry  them  on 
with  the  utmost  vigour  ana  effect.** 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  continued  to  increase^ 
Various  expedients  were  devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  Catholic  country ; 
and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  property,  movable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most  opulent 
of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  common  to  all  the 
regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their  missions  and  of  fruolitating 

therein  they  are  settled,  as  far  as  their  know-  **  When  Loyola,  in  the  year  1 540,  petitiaoed 

ledge  of  these  may  be  of  benefit  to  religion.  the  pope  to  authorize  the  institntton  of  the 

Thu  oondiUon  mav  extend  to  every  particular,  order,  be  had  only  ten  disdples.    Bat  io  the 

80  that  the  geneni  is  Aimished  with  foil  in-  vear  160b,  sixty-eight  years  after  tbeir  fiiA 

Ibrmation  concerning  the  transactions  of  every  institution,  the  number  of  Jesuits  bad  tn- 

$rinoe  and  state  in  the  world.    ^Compte  par  creased  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and 

[.  de  Monclar,  443 ;  Hist,  dee  Jesuitea.  tom.  eightr-one.    In  the  year  1710,  the  <nder  p(»- 

Iv.  p.  58.)    When  the  affairs  with  respect  to  eened  twenty-fonx prqfetted  houses,  fiffy-niae 

which  the  provincials  or  rertors  write  are  of  houses  of  probation,  three  hundred  and  forty 

Importance,  they  are  directed  to  use  ciphers ;  reeidonoes,  six  hundred  and  twelve  coUcm^ 

and  each  of  them  has  a  particular  cipher  from  two  hundred  roissionB,  one  hundred  and  ftftj 

the  general.    Compte  par  M.  de  Ghalotais,  p.  seminaries  and  boarding-schools,  and  consisted 

54.  of  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine^ 

**  Oompte  renda  par  M.  de  Monclar,  pp.  eight  Jesuits.     Hist,  des  Jtoiites,  tom.  i. 

215, 439.— Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Ghalotais,  p.  20. 
pp.  62,  222. 
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the  support  of  tbeir  missionaries,  they  obtained  a  special  licence  from  the  court 
of  Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  wnich  they  laboured  to  convert.    In  oonse- 

auence  of  this,  they  enga^  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in 
\ie  East  and  West  Indies.  They  opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  in  which  tiiev  vended  their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade 
alone,  they  imitated  tne  example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at 
obtaining  settlements.  They  acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  large  and 
fejrtdle  province  in  the  southern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as  sovereigns 
over  some  hundred  thousand  subjects.*^ 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  influence  which  the  order  of  Jesuits 
aoqtiirea  by  all  these  different  means  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  most 
pernicious  effect  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed  by  the 
society  in  forming  its  members,  and  such  the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  con- 
stitution, that  every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the  order  as 
the  capital  object,  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be  sacrificed.  This 
spirit  of  attacnment  to  tJieir  order,  the  most  ardent,  perhaps,  that  ever  influ- 
enced any  body  of  men,**  is  the  characteristic  prinaple  of  the  Jesuits^  and 
serves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  poUcy,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiarities  in 
their  sentiments  and  conduct 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advanta^  of  the  society  that  its  members 
should  possess  an  ascendant  over  persons  m  h^h  rank  or  of  ^eat  power,  the 
desire  of  ac(iuiring  and  preserving  such  a  d^ection  of  their  conduct  with 
greater  facility  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propagate  a  system  of  relaxed  and  pliant 
morali^,  which  accommodates  itself  to  the  passions  of  men,  which  justifies 
their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which  authorizes  almost  every 
action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intunately  connected  with  tne  preserva- 
tion of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  same  prmciple  of 
attadiment  to  the  interests  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most  zealous  patrons 
of  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Rome  a  jurisdiction  as 
extensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most  presumptuous  pontiffs  in 
^e  Dark  Afi;es.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire  independence  of  eccle- 
siastics on  the  civil  ma^trate.  They  have  published  such  tenets  concerning 
the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  counte- 
nanced the  most  atrocious  crimes  and  tended  to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which 
<*onnect  subjects  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with  which 
it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  tne  Romish  Church  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  considered  it  as  their 
peculiar  ftmction  to  combat  the  opinions  and  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
t^testants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  art  and  have  employed  every 
weapon  a^iainst  them.  They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  every  gentle 
x)r  toleratmg  measure  in  tneir  favour.  They  have  mcessantly  stirred  up 
against  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have,  indeed,  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines,  and  have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  they,  from  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions  witn  greater  reserve  or  have 
propa^ted  them  with  less  success.  Whoever  recoUects  the  events  which 
have  happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries  will  find  that  the  Jesuits  may 
justly  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effects  arising 

"  Hist,  dea  Jesnites,  iv.  16S-196,  etc  **  Ck)mpte  rendu  par  M.  de  MoncUr,  p.  285. 
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from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistry,  from  those  extravagant  tenets 
concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit,  which  have 
been  the  Ssgrace  of  the  Church  of  Rome  throughout  that  pericKl,  and  which 
have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  society."* 

But^  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the  institution  <A  this 
order,  mankind,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  derived  from  it  some  cod* 
siderable  advanta^^es.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  Youth  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  attemnts  to  establish  ooUc^  for  the 
reception  of  students  were  violently  opposed  by  the  universities  in  diSerent 
countries,  it  became  necessary  for  theuL  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
ac(^uiring  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  tneir  rivals  in  science  and  industry. 
This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  ancient  literature  with  eztm- 
ordinary  ardour.  This  put  them  upon  various  methods  for  facilitating  the 
instruction  of  youth ;  and  by  the  improvements  which  they  made  in  it  they 
have  contributed  so  much  towards  the  progress  of  polite  learning  that  on  this 
account  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jesuits  been 
successful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  literature :  it  has  produced  likewise 
eminent  masters  in  many  oranches  of  science,  and  can  alone  boast  of  a  greater 
number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other  religious  fraternities  tato 
together.'® 

But  it  is  in  the  New  World  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  most 
wcmderful  display  of  their  abilities  and  have  contributed  most  effectually  to 
the  benefit  of  the  hunuui  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortunate  quarter 
of  the  globe  acted  at  first  as  if  they  had  nothingin  view  but  to  pfimder, 
to  enslave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants.  The  Jesuits  alone  made 
humanity  the  object  of  then*  settling  there.  About  the  beginning  of  t^e  last 
century  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  province  of  Paraguay,  which 
Btretclies  across  the  southern  continent  of  America,  from  t^e  east  side  of  the 
immense  ridge  of  the  Andes  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanish  and  Portufuese 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men  when 
thev  first  begin  to  unite  together,  strangers  to  the  arts,  subsisting  precariously 
by  hunting  or  fishing,  and  nardly  acquainted  with  the  first  prinaples  ci  mxo- 
ordination  and  government  The  Jesuits  set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to 
civilize  these  savages.  Thev  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear 
tame  animals,  and  to  build  nouses.  They  brought  them  to  five  together  in 
villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  tJiem 
taste  the  sweets  of  society,  and  accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  serari^ 
and  order.  These  people  became  the  subjects  of  their  benefactors,  who  have 
governed  them  with  a  tender  attention  resembling  iJiat  with  which  a  &ther 

•*  EncyclopMie,  art  JAttUet,  torn.  vVO.  113.  dtiseiw,  the  habft  of  implkH  otecKenoe  to  tb» 

**  M  d' Alembert  baa  observed  that  tboogh  will  of  a  auperior,  together  with  the  fteqneM 

the  Jesuits  have  made  extraordinary  progress  return  of  the  wearisome  and  f^-lvotoos  doties 

in  erudition  of  every  species,— though  they  of  the  cloister,  debase  Us  fSKottica,  sad  ex- 


can  reckon  up  many  of  their  brethren  who  tinguiah  that  generosity  of  i 

have  been  eminent  mathematidsns,   anti*  qrirlt  which  qualifies  men  for  thinUsg  or 

quariea,  and  critics,— though  they  liave  even  feeling  Justly  with  respect  tr   vhat  is  proper, 

formed  some  orators  of  repntatlon^-yet  the  In  life  and  conduct.    Father  Panl  of  YsDieels . 

order  has  never  produced  one  man  wlK)se  perhi^  the  only  person  educated  ia  a  doister 

mind  was  bo  much  enlightened  with  sound  that  ever  was  altogether  superior  to  ItspRju- 

knowledge  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  phik>-  dices,  or  who  viewed  the  transactions  of  men 

sopher.    But  it  seems  to  l>e  the  unavoidable  and  reasoned  concotiing  th<>  interests  of  so- 


nect  of  monastic  education  to  contract  and  ciety  with  the  enlarged  sentiments  of  a  pU- 

fetter  the  human  mind.    The  partial  attach-  losopher,  with  the  disoemoient  of  a  man 

ment  of  a  monk  to  the  interests  of  his  order,  conversant  in  afhirs,  and  with  the  libaality 

which  is  often  iooompatible  with  that  of  other  of  a  gentleman. 
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directs  his  children.  Respected  and  belored  ahnost  to  adoration^  a  few  Jesuits 
presided  over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect 
equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged 
to  labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public  The  produce  of  their 
fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  every  species,  was  deposited 
in  common  storehouses,  from  which  each  individual  received  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution,  ahnost  all  the  passions 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  society  and  render  the  members  of  it  unhappv  were 
extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen  from  amonir  their  countrymen  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  watcned  over  the  public  tranquillity  and  secured  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  sanguinary  punishments  frequent  under  other  governments 
were  imknown.  An  admonition  from  a  Jesuit  a  slight  mark  of  infamy,  or,  on 
some  singular  occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  wnip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain 
good  order  among  these  innocent  and  happy  people." 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  j;ood  of  mankind 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  their  order  have  mingled  and  are  discernible.  They 
plainly  aimed  at  establishing  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empire,  subject  to 
the  sodetv  alone,  and  which  by  the  supenor  excellence  of  its  constitution  and 
police  coiud  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominions  over  all  the  southern 
eontinent  of  America.  With  this  view,  in  order  to  pjrevent  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguese  in  the  adjacent  settlements  from  acquiring;  any  dangerous  in- 
fiuence  over  the  people  within  the  hmits  of  the  provmce  subject  to  the 
society,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  these  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects 
and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements.  They  prohibited  any  pnvate 
tnder  of  either  nation  from  entering  their  territones.  When  tney  were 
obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  character  from  the  neighbouring 
governments,  they  did  not  permit  him  to  have  any  conversation  with  their 
subjects,  ana  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the  house  where  these 
strangers  resided,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  any 
communication  between  them  as  difficult  as  possible,  they  industriously 
avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge  of  tne  Spanish  or  of  any  other 
European  language,  but  encouraged  the  different  tribes  which  they  had 
ctrilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the  Indian  ton^e,  and  laboured  to 
make  that  the  universal  language  throughout  their  dominions.  As  all  these 
precautions,  without  military  force,  would  have  been  insufficient  to  have 
rendered  their  empire  secure  and  permanent,  they  instructed  their  subiects  in 
the  European  arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  completely  armed  and  regularly  disciphned.  They  provided  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  as  well  as  magazmes  stored  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
Thus  they  established  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed  as  to  be 
formidable  in  a  country  were  a  few  sickly  and  ill-disciplined  battahons  com- 
posed all  the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.'* 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  power  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  discerned  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress.'*  But  as  the  oraer  was  founded 
in  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  nistorj.  and  as  the  age  to  which  I  address 
this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  whicn  I  have  exhibited  of  the  laws  and 

^  Hlflt.  da  Paragoaj.'iMur  le  P^  deCharle-       — BecneU  de  tontes  les  Pieces  qui  ont  pAra 
voix,  torn.  U.  42,  etc.— voyaffe  an  Peroa,  par       rar  les  AlDdreft  des  J^sultee  en  Portugal,  torn. 
DoD  a.  Joan  et  D.  Ant.  de  UUoa,  torn.  i.  540,       i.  p.  7,  etc. 
He.    Par..  4to.  1752.  '»  Compte  aendu  par  M.  de  Monolar.  p.  312. 

^  Toyage  d«  Juan  et  de  Ulloa,  tosL  i.  549. 
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genius  of  this  formidable  body  T?ill  not,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers ; 
especially  as  one  circumstance  has  enabled  me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with 
piuiicular  advantage.  Europe  had  observed,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambiti(m 
and  power  of  the  order.  But,  while  it  felt  many  fatal  effects  of  these,  it 
could  not  fully  discern  the  causes  to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was 
unacquainted  with  many  of  the  singular  regulations  in  the  politicid  constitu- 
tion or  government  of  the  Jesuits,  which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
intri^e  that  distinguished  its  members  and  elevated  the  body  itsdf  to  such 
a  height  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their 
first  mstitution,  not  to  pubhsh  the  rules  of  their  order.  These  thev  k^t 
concealed  as  an  impenetrable  mystery.  They  never  communicated  them  to 
struigers,  nor  even  to  the  ^eater  part  of  their  own  members.  They  refused 
to  produce  them  when  reqmred  by  courts  of  justice  ;  ^*  and,  by  a  strange  sole- 
cism in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries  authorized  or  connived 
at  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  men  whose  constitution  and  laws  were 
concealed  with  a  solicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reason  for  excluding  them. 
During  the  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portugal  and 
France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  the  mj^rious 
volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  records  the  principles 
of  tiieir  government  may  be  delineated  and  the  sources  of  their  power  in- 
vestigated with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  precision  which  previous  to  that 
event  it  was  impossibfeto  attain/^  But.  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  ot  the  order  with  the  freedom  beooming 
an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less  requisite  in  that  character 
call  on  me  to  add  one  observation^  that  no  class  of  regular  clergy  in  the 
Romish  Church  has  been  more  eminent  for  decency,  and  even  purity^  of 
manners,  than  the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jesuits. '*  The  maxims  ot  an 
intriguing,  ambitious,  mterested  policy  might  influence  those  who  governed 
the  society^  and  might  even  corrupt  the  heart  and  pervert  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals,  wmle  the  greater  number,  engaged  in  Hterary  pursuits  <Hr 
employed  in  the  functions  of  religion,  was  left  to  the  guidance  of  those 
common  principles  which  restrain  men  from  vice  and  excite  them  to  what  is 
becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  migfatr 
body,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  and  effects  with  which  it  has  been  attended 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  though  objects  extremely  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  intelligent  observer  of  human  affairs,  do  not  fall  within  the 
period  of  this  histonr. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in  the  Low  Countries  than  he 
was  oblig^  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.  The  Protestants 
pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a^select  number  of 
the  divines  of  each  party  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  convention  at 
Frankfort  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  examine  into  the  points 
in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  derogatory  to  his  right  of  odng 
the  supreme  jud^e  in  controversy  ;  and,  being  convinced  that  such  a  conference 
would  either  oe  meffectual  by  determining  nothing  or  prove  dangerous  by  de> 

"**  Hiat.  des  J^snUes,  torn.  Hi.  336,  etc^  which  ther  have  extracted  from  the  consms- 

CompU  reodu  par  M.  de  Chalotaia,  p.  38.  tiont  of  the  order,  deposited  in  their  hands. 

**  The  greater  part  of  my  information  con.  Hospinian,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Zurich,  te 

cemlng  the  ffovemment  and  laws  of  the  order  his  Historfa  Jesoitica^lprinted  a.d.  1619,  Dob- 

of  Jesuits  I  have  derived  fh>m  the  reports  of  llshed  a  smaU  put  of  the  constitution  of  the 

M.  de  Cbalotais  and  M.  de  Monclar.    I  rest  Jesutts,  of  which  l^  some  accident  he  had  got 

not  my  narrative,  however,  upon  the  authority  *  copy,  pp.  13-64. 

even  of  these  respectable  magistrates  and  ele-  ^  Sur  la  Destruction  des  J^soitet,  par  X. 

gant  writers,  but  upon  Innumerable  passages  d'Alembert,  p.  65. 
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termining  too  much,  he  employed  every  art  to  prevent  it  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, finoine  it  more  for  his  mterest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify 
Pad,  paid  httle  regard  to  his  remonstrances.  In  a  diet  held  at  Hafuenau, 
matters  were  ripened  for  the  conference.  In  another  diet  assembled  at  Worms, 
the  conference  was  be£[im,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side,  and  Eckius  on  the 
other,  sustaining  the  pnndpal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  after  they  had  made 
some  progress,  tnoueh  without  concluding  anything,  it  was  suspended  b/  the 
emperor's  command!  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater  solemnitv  m  his 
own  presence,  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratisbon.  This  assembly  was 
opened  with  great  pomp,  and  with  a  general  expectation  that  its  proceedings 
would  be  vigorous  and  decisive.  By  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor 
was  intrusted  with  the  power  of  nominating  the  persons  who  should  manage 
the  conference,  which  it  was  agreed  should  1^  conducted,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
public  disDutation,  but  as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed  Eckius. 
Gropper,  and  Pflug  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ;  Melancthon,  Bucer,  ana 
Pistorius  on  that  of  the  Protestants;  all  men  of  distinguished  reputation 
among  their  own  adherents,  and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  moderation,  as 
well  as  desirous  of  peace.  As  they  were  about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the 
emperor  put  into  their  hands  a  bool^  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned 
divine  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  such  extraordinarv  perspicmty  and  temper 
as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  we  two  contending 
parties.  Gropper,  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named  among  the  mana- 
gers of  the  conference,  a  man  of  aodress  as  well  as  of  erudition,  was  afterwards 
suspected  to  be  the  author  of  this  short  treatise.  It  contained  positions  with 
r^;ard  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief  articles  in  theology,  which  included  most  of 
the  questions  then  agitated  in  the  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  By  ranging  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order  and  expressing 
them  with  ^eat  simplicity,  by  employing  often  the  very  words  of  Scripture  or 
of  the  primitive  fathers,  bv  softenmg  the  rigour  of  some  opinions  and  explain- 
ing away  what  was  absura  in  others,  by  concessions  sometimes  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  and  especially  by  banishing  as  much  as  possible 
scholastic  phrases^  those  words  and  terms  oi  art  in  controversy  which  serve  as 
badges  of  distinction  to  different  sects,  and  for  which  theologians  often  contend 
more  fiercely  than  for  opinions  themselves,  he  at  last  framed  his  work  in  such 
a  manner  as  promised  fairer  than  anything  that  had  hitherto  been  attempted 
to  compose  and  to  terminate  religious  dissensions." 

But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned  with  such  acute  observation  to- 
wards theological  controversies  that  it  was  not  easv  to  impose  on  it  by  any 
^068,  how  artful  or  specious  soever.  The  length  and  eagerness  of  the  dispute 
had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely,  and  had  set  their  mmds 
at  such  variance,  that  they  were  not  to  be  reconciled  by  partial  concessions. 
All  the  zealous  Catholics,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  a  seat  in  the 
diet,  joined  in  condemning  Cropper's  treatise  as  too  favourable  to  the  Lutheran 
opinion,  the  poison  of  which  heresy  it  conveyed,  as  they  pretended,  with  greater 
danger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree  disguised.  The  rigid  Protestant^  espe- 
ciaUy  Luther  himself,  and  his  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  for  rejecting 
it  as  an  impious  compound  of  error  and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might 
impose  on  the  weak^  the  timid,  and  the  unthinking.  But  the  divines,  to  whom 
the  examination  of  it  was  committed,  entered  upon  that  business  with  greater 
ddiberation  and  temper.  As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself  as  well  as  more  con- 
sistent with  the  digmty  of  the  Church,  to  make  concessions,  and  even  altera- 
^  GoldMt..  ConstiU  Imper.,  U.  p.  182, 
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tionsL  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions^  the  disciusioD  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools,  and  wliich  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either  strikes 
their  imagination  or  affects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  aocommodati(m  aboot 
these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article  concerning  jus- 
tification to  their  mutual  satis&iction.  But  when  they  proceeded  to  points  of 
jurisdiction,  where  tiie  interest  and  authority  of  the  Roman  see  were  cod- 
oemed,  or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship,  where  every  change  that 
could  be  made  must  be  public  and  draw  the  observation  of  the  people,  then 
the  Catholics  were  alt<^ther  untractable ;  nor  could  the  Church  either  with 
safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient  institutions.  All  the  articles  relative 
to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  authority  of  councils,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  many  other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their 
nature,  admit  of  any  temperament;  so  that,  after  labouring  long  to  briii^ 
about  an  accommodation  with  respect  to  these,  the  emperor  found  all  hs 
endeavours  ineffectual  Being  impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet^  he  at  last 
prevailed  on  the  majority  of  the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  recess: 
"  That  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had  i^reed  in  the  conference 
should  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by  all ;  that  the 
other  articles  about  whi<^  they  had  differed  should  be  referred  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  general  council,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to  a  natioDil 
synod  of  Germany ;  and  if  it  should  prove  impracticable,  likewise,  to  assemble 
a  synod,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  empire  should  be  called  witnin  eighteen 
months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judgment  upon  the  whole  controversy; 
that  the  emperor  should  use  all  his  mterest  ana  authority  with  the  pope  to 
procure  the  meeting  either  of  a  general  coundl  or  synod ;  that  in  the  mean 
time  no  innovations  should  be  attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed 
to  gain  proselytes,  and  neither  the  revenues  of  the  Church  nor  the  rights  of 
monasteries  snould  be  invaded."  ^ 

AU  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which  they  termi- 
nated, eave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  power  which  the  Germans  had 
assumed  of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  determine  matt^  of 
controversy,  ne  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  invasion  of  his  rights ;  the 
renewing  of  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  national  synod,  which  had 
been  so  often  rejected  by  him  and  his  pr^ecessors,  appeared  extremely 
undutiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing  a  diet  composed  chiefly  of  laymen 
to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith  was  deemed  no  less  criminal 
and  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies  which  they  seemed  zealous  to 
suppress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  a 
recess  that  considerably  abridj^  the  liberty  which  they  enioyed  at  that  time 
As  they  murmured  loudly  agamst  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of 
discontent  in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  private  declaration  in  the  most 
ample  terms,  exempting  them  from  whatever  they  thought  oppressive  or 
injurious  in  ttie  rec^  and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full  possession  of  all  the 
privileges  which  they  nad  ever  enjoyed." 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  Bippear,  the  situation  o^  the 
emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  mnt  theni 
He  foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable,  But  near  at 
hand,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  Protestante 
as  miffht  force  them,  m  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the  Freo^ 
king,  from  whom  at  present  they  were  much  alienated.  The  rapid  progiws  oi 
the  Turks  in  Hungary  was  a  more  powerful  and  urgent  motive  to  that  modeia- 
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ijm  which  Charles  discovered.  A  great  revolutioD  had  happened  in  that 
kingdom :  John  Zwol  Scaepus,  having  chosen,  as  has  been  related,  rather  to 
possos  a  tribatary  Jdngdom  than  to  renounce  the  royal  dignity  to  which  he 
nad  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of  his  mighty  protector  Solyman, 
wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great  rtfirt  of  the  country,  ana  left  him  only  the 
necarions  possession  of  the  rest  But,  being  a  i>rince  of  padiic  oualities,  the 
frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or  of  his  partisans  among  the  Hungarians, 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  greatly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  necessity  on 
these  occasions  of  calling  in  the  Turks,  whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his 
masters  rather  than  auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  these  distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  quiet  and  leisure  for  culti- 
Tftting  the  arts  and  enjovin^  amusements  in  whicn  he  delighted,  he  secretiy 
came  to  an  agreement  with  his  competitor  on  this  condition :  that  Ferdinand 
should  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Hungary,  and  leave  him  during  life  the 
unmolested  possession  of  that  ps^  of  the  Eingdom  now  in  his  power,  but  ti^t 
upon  his  demise  the  sole  right  of  the  whole  should  devolve  upon  Ferdinand.** 
AA  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then  far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms 
of  the  contract  seemed  very  favourable  to  Ferdinand.  But,  soon  after,  some 
of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous  to  prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their 
throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  celibacy  bv  marrying 
Isabelki,  the  dau^ter  of  Sigismond,  king  of  Poknd.  John  had  tne  satis&c- 
tion  before  his  death,  which  hap^ned  within  less  than  a  year  after  his 
marriage,  to  see  a  son  oom  to  inhent  his  kingdom.  To  him,  without  regarding 
his  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  which  he  considered,  no  doubt,  as  void  upon  an 
«vent  not  foreseen  when  it  was  concluded,  he  bequeathed  his  crown,  appointing 
the  queen  and  George  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin^guardians  of  his  son  ana 
remits  of  t^  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarians  immediately 
a(xnowledged  the  young  prince  as  king,  to  whom,  in  memory  of  the  founder 
cf  their  monarchy,  they  gave  the  name  of  Stephen.** 

Ferdinand,  though  extremely  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  event,  resolved 
not  to  abandon  the  kingdom  which  he  flattered  himself  with  having  acquired 
by  his  compact  with  John.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  queen  to  claim  pos- 
session^ and  to  otfer  the  i>rovince  of  Transylvania  as  a  settlement  for  her  son, 
prmnng  at  the  same  time  to  assert  his  right  by  force  of  arms.  But  John 
had  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons  who  had  too  much  spirit  to  give 
op  the  crown  tamelv,  and  who  possessed  abilities  sufficient  to  defend  it  The 
quecai  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to  her  own  sex  added  a  masculine  courage, 
^nbition,  and  magnanimity.  Martinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the 
lowest  raiik  in  life  to  his  present  dignity,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
who  by  the  extent  as  well  as  variety  of  their  talents  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior 
put  m  bustling  and  factious  times.  In  discharging  the  functions  of  his 
^cd^iastical  office  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity. 
In  civil  transactions  he  discovered  industry,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  During 
war  he  laid  aside  the  cassock  and  appeal^  on  horseback  with  his  sdmetar 
^  buckler,  as  active,  as  ostentatious,  and  as  galLuit  as  any  of  his  country- 
inen.  Amidst  all  these  different  and  contracQctorr  forms  which  he  could 
^mme,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  autnori^  was  conspicuous, 
■l^rom  such  persons  it  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinand  had  to  expect  He 
won  perceived  that  he  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  recovering  Hungary. 
**»^ng  levied  for  this  purpjose  a  considerable  body  of  Germans,  whom  his 
PwtiMs  among  the  Hungarians  Joined  with  their  vassals,  he  ordered  them  to 
Qttrch  mto  that  part  of  the  kingdiom  which  adhered  to  Stephen.    Martinuzzi, 
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unable  to  make  head  against  such  a  powerful  arm  j  in  the  field,  satified  himsdf 
with  holding  oat  the  towns,  all  of  which,  especially  Bnda,  the  place  of  greatest 
consequence,  he  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  defence ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Solyman,  beseeching  him  to  extend  towards 
the  son  the  same  imperial  protection  which  had  so  lon^  maintained  the  fother 
on  his  throne.  The  sultan,  though  Ferdinand  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
thwart  this  negotiation,  and  even  offered  to  accept  of  the  Hungarian  crown  on 
the  same  ignominious  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  bj 
which  John  had  held  it,  saw  such  prospects  of  advantage  from  espousing  the 
interests  of  the  young  king  that  he  mstantlj  promised  him  his  protection ; 
and,  commanding  one  army  to  advance  forthwith  towards  Hungary,  he  himself 
followed  with  another.  Meanwhile^  the  Germans,  hoping  to  terminate  the 
war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in  which  the  king  and  his  mother  were  shut  up, 
had  formed  the  si^e  of  Buda.  Martinuzzi,  having  drawn  thither  the  strengtii 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  defended  the  town  wiui  such  courage  and  skill  as 
allowed  the  Tiurkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its  reliei  They  instantiy 
attacked  the  Germans,  weakened  by  fatigue,  diseases,  and  desertion,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slau^hter.*'^ 

Solyman  soon  after  joined  his  victorious  troops,  and,  being  weary  of  so  manj 
expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defence  of  dominions  which  if&e  not  his 
own,  or  being  unable  to  resist  this  alluriug  opportunitr  of  seizing  a  kingdom 
while  possessed  by  an  infant  under  the  guardianship  of  a  woman  and  a  priest, 
he  aUowed  interested  considerations  to  triumph  with  too  much  fodli^  over 
the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of^  humanity.  What  he  planned 
imgenerously  he  obtained  by  fraud.  Having  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  said 
her  son,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  seeing,  into  his  camp,  and  having 
at  the  same  time  mvited  the  chief  of  the  nobihty  to  an  entertainment  there, 
while  they,  suspecting  no  treachenr,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  mirth  ana 
jollity  of  tne  feast,  a  select  band  of  troops,  by  the  saltan's  orders,  seized  one 
of  the  gates  of  Buda.  Being  thus  roaster  of  the  capital,  of  the  king's  person, 
and  of  the  leading  men  among  the  nobles,  he  gave  oraers  to  conduct  tne  queen, 
together  with  her  son,  to  Transylvania,  whidi  province  he  allotted  to  them, 
and,  appointing  a  basha  to  preside  in  Buda  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers, 
annexed  Hungary  to  the  Ottoman  empira  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the 
unhappy  (^ueen  had  no  influence  to  change  his  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi 
either  resist  his  absolute  and  uncontrollable  command  or  prevail  on  him  to 
recaUit'* 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinandj  he  was  so 
unlucky  as  to  have  despatched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyman  with  a  fre^ 
representation  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  a  renewal  of 
his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  to  pay  for 
it  an  annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn.  The 
sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  thinking  that  he  mi^nt  prescribe  what  terms 
he  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarily  proffered  conoutions  so  unbecoming  his 
own  dignity^  declared  that  he  would  not  suspend  the  operations  of  war  unless 
Ferdinand  mstantly  evacuated  all  the  towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hongaiy 
and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  upon  Austria  in  order  to  reimboise 
the  sums  which  his  presumptuous  invasion  of  Hungary  had  obliged  the  Otto< 
man  Porte  to  expend  in  defence  of  that  kingdom.** 

In  this  state  were  the  affiurs  of  Hungary.  As  the  unfortunate  events  there 
had  either  happened  before  the  diraoiution  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  or  were 
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dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  and  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  Germans  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready  to  brei^  into  the 
empire,  and  perceived  that  he  could  not  expect  any  vigorous  assistance  either 
towards  the  recovery  of  Hun^uy  or  the  defence  of  the  Austrian  frontier  unless 
he  courted  and  satisfied  the  Protestants.  By  the  concessions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  he  gained  this  point ;  and  such  liberal  supplies  both  of  men  and 
money  were  voted  for  carrym^  on  the  war  against  the  Turks  as  left  him  under 
Mt^  anxiety  about  the  secunty  of  Qermany  during  the  next  campai^p.*' 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet  the  emperor  set  out  for  Italy. 
As  he  passed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  intercourse  with  the  poi)e ;  but 
nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  of  composing  the 
religious  disputes  in  Germany,  between  two  princes  whose  views  and  interests 
wim  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  jimcture  so  opposite.  The  pope's 
endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  discord  between  Charles  and  Francis,  and 
to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities  which  threatened  to  break  out  suddenly 
into  open  hostility,  were  not  more  successful 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely  at  that  time  on  the  great 
enterprise  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiers  that  he  listened  with  little 
attention  to  the  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  his  army 
and  fleet." 

Algiers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  TurMsh  empire  to 
whicn  Barbarossa  had  subjected  it  Ever  since  he.  as  captain  basha,  com- 
manded the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  been  governed  by  Hascen- Aga,  a  rene- 
ffado  eunuch,  who  by  passing  through  every  station  in  the  corsair's  service 
Bad  acquired  such  experience  in  war  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  a  station  which 
leanirea  a  man  of  tned  and  daring  coura^.  Hascen,  in  order  to  show  how 
wc^  he  deserved  that  dignity,  carried  on  his  piratical  depredations  against  the 
Christian  states  with  amazing  activity,  and  outdid,  if  possible,  Barbarossa 
himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The  commerce  oi  the  Mediterranean  was 
greatl^T  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and  such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coast 
of  Spun  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  erecting  watch-towers  at  proper  distance 
and  of  keeping  guards  constantly  on  foot,  in  order  to  descry  the  approach  of 
his  squadrons  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents."'  Of  this 
the  emperor  had  received  repeated  and  clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects, 
who  represented  it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  nis  power  and  becoming 
his  humanity  to  reduce  Algiers,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  freeboot^  and  to  exterminate  that  lawless  race, 
the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  b^  their  en- 
treaties, and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  glory  wmch  he  had 
acquired  by  his  last  expedition  into  Africa,  Charles,  before  he  left  Madrid,  in 
Ins  way  to  the  Low  Countries,  had  issued  orders,  both  in  Spain  and  Italjr,  to 
prepare  a  fleet  and  army  for  this  purpose.  Nd  diangd  in  circumstances  since 
that  time  could  divert  him  from  this  resolution  or  prevail  on  him  to  turn  his 
arms  towards  Hungary ;  though  the  success  of  tne  Turks  in  that  country 
seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his  presence  there ;  though  many  of  his 
most  fidthful  adherents  in  Germany  urged  that  the  defence  of  the  empire 
oiight  to  be  his  first  and  peculiar  care ;  though  such  as  bore  him  no  good  will 
ridiculed  his  preposterous  conduct  in  flying  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand, 
tiiat  he  mi^t  go  in  quest  of  a  remote  and  more  ignoble  foe.  But  to  attack 
the  sultan  m  Hungarv,  how  splendid  soever  that  measure  might  iq)pear,  was 
an  undertaking  whicn  exceeded  his  power  and  was  not  consistent  vrim  his 
interest    To  draw  troops  out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  country 
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so  distant  as  Hungary,  to  provide  the  vast  apparatus  necessary  for  transport- 
ing  thither  the  artillei^,  ammunition,  and  bageage  of  a  regular  arm^r,  and  to 
push  the  war  in  that  quarter,  where  there  waslittle  prospect  of  bringing  it  to 
an  issue  during  several  campaigns,  were  undertaking  so  expensive  a»l  un- 
wieldy as  did  not  correspond  with  tne  low  condition  of  the  emperor's  treaguiy. 
While  his  principal  force  was  thus  employed,  his  dominions  m  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  kinf  ,  who  would  not  have 
allowed  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them  to  go  unimproved. 
Whereas  the  African  expedition,  the  preparations  for  which  were  already 
finished)  and  almost  the  whole  e:q)ense  of  it  defrayed,  would  depend  upon  a 
single  effort,  and,  besides  the  security  and  satisfaction  whi<^  the  success  of  it 
must  five  his  subjects,  would  detain  liim  during  so  short  a  space  tiiat  Frands 
could  nardly  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  his  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charles  adhered  to  his  first  phin,  and  with  such 
determined  obstinacy  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised,  or  to 
Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  whoie  armament  to  afanost 
unavoidable  destruction  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous  coast  of 
Algiers  at  such  an  advanced  season  of  the  year  and  when  the  autumnal  winds 
were  so  violent.  Having  embarked  on  board  Doria's  gallevs  at  Porto-Yoiere, 
in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon  found  that  this  experienced  sailor  had  not 
judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted ; 
for  such  a  storm  arose  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he 
reached  Sardinia^  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  But,  as  his  courage  was 
undaunted  and  his  temper  often  inflexible,  neither  the  remonstrances  of  the 
pope  and  Doria,  nor  the  danger  to  which  he  had  abready  been  exposed  by  dis- 
renting  their  advice,  had  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm  him  in  his  fatal 
resolution.  The  force,  indeed,  which  he  had  collected  was  such  as  might  have 
inspired  a  prince  less  adventurous,  and  less  confident  in  his  own  schemes,  witii 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  horsey  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  mostly  vetorans, 
together  with  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
nobility^  fond  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor  by  attending  him  in  his  ^vourite 
expedition,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  which  they  believed  he  was  going 
to  reap ;  to  these  were  added  a  thousand  soldiers  sent  from  Malta  by  the  order 
of  St  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  most  gallant  knights. 

The  voyaie  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast  was  not  less  tedious  or  full 
of  hazard  than  that  which  he  had  just  finished.  When  he  approadied  the 
land,  the  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  vehemence  of  the  winds  would  not  permit  the 
troops  to  disembark.  But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity, landed  them  without  opposition,  not  far  from  Algiers,  and  immeinately 
advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mi^ty  army,  Hasoen  had  on^ 
eight  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moors,  partly  natives  of  Africa  ana 
partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  however,  a  fierce  and  haughty 
answer  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But,  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers, 
neither  his  desperate  courage  nor  consummate  skill  in  war  could  have  long 
resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which  had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  head  H 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  had  reduced  Tunis  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours 
to  save  it 

But,  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
wy  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful 
calamity,  and  one  against  wmch  human  prudence  and  human  efforts  availed 
nothing.  On  the  second  day  after  his  landing,  and  before  he  had  time  lor 
anything  but  to  disperse  some  hght-armed  Arabs  who  molested  his  troops  on 
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tbeir  march,  the  clouds  hegBLa  to  gather,  axA  the  heavens  to  appear  with  a 
fierce  and  threatening  aspect  Towards  evening,  rain  began  to  fall,  accom- 
panied with  a  violent  wind ;  and,  the  rage  of  the  tempest  increasinj^  during 
the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothing  ashore  but  their  arms, 
remained  exposed  to  all  its  fury,  without  tents,  or  shelter,  or  cover  of  any 
kind.  The  ^und  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not  lie  down  on  it ;  their 
camp,  being  in  a  low  situation,  was  overflowed  with  water,  and  they  sunk  at 
every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud ;  while  the  wind  blew  with  such  impetuosity 
that  to  prevent  then:  falling  they  were  obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the 
ground  and  to  support  themselves  by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too 
vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an  enemy  in  sudi  distress  to  remain  unmolested. 
About  the  dawn  of  morning  he  siulied  out  with  soldiers,  who,  having  bemi 
screened  from  the  storm  under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A 
body  of  Italians  who  were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  the  i>ost  behind 
them  discovered  greater  courage,  but,  as  the  rain  hwl  extinguished  their 
matdies  and  wet  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and,  having  scarcely 
strength  to  handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion. 
AJmc^  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person^  was  obliged  to 
advance  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreadmg  such  general 
consternation  and  kiiling  a  considerable  number  of  men,  retired  at  last  m  good 
order. 

But  all  feeling  or  reemembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
oUiterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  aflectin^  spectacle.  It  was  now 
broad  day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea 
appeared  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  element  is 
capable ;  all  the  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their  safety 
and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors,  some  dashing 
against  each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many  forced  ashore,  ana 
not  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than  an  hour  fifteen  ships  of  war  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  transports,  with  eight  thousand  men,  perished ;  and  such 
of  the  unhappy  crews  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sea  were  murdered  without 
mercy  by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as  they  reached  land.  The  emperor  stood  in 
silent  anguish  and  astonishment  beholding  this  fatal  event,  which  at  once 
blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success  and  buried  in  the  depths  the  vast  stores  which 
he  had  provided  as  well  for  annoying  the  enemy  as  for  subsisting  his  own 
troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  afibrd  them  any  other  assistance  or 
reKa  than  by  sending  some  troops  to  drive  away  the  Arabs  and  thus  delivering 
a  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which  their 
companions  had  met  with.  At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  give  some 
hopes  that  as  many  ships  might  escape  as  would  be  suflicient  to  save  the 
army  from  perishing  by  famine  and  transport  them  back  to  Europa  But 
these  were  onlv  hopes :  the  approach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with  dark- 
ness ;  and.  it  bdng  impossible  for  the  officers  aboard  the  ships  which  had 
outlived  the  storm  to  send  anv  intelligence  to  their  companions  who  were 
ashore,  they  remained  during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suroense  and 
uncertainty.  Next  day,  a  boat,  despatched  by  Doria,  made  shift  to  reach 
land,  with  information  that,  having  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  whidi,  during 
fifty  ▼ears'  knowledge  of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  e^ual  in  fierceness 
and  horror,  he  had  found  it  neoessaiy  to  bear  away  with  his  shattered  ships 
to  Cape  Metafuz.  He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky  was  still 
lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that  place,  where  the 
troops  could  re-emWk  with  greater  ease. 
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Whateyer  comfort  this  intelligence  afforded  Charles,  from  hems  assmed  tiiat 
part  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  ana  perplexity  in 
which  it  involved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metaluz  was  at  least  three 
days'  march  from  his  present  camp ;  all  the  provisions  which  he  had  bron^t 
asnore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed ;  his  soldiers,  worn  oat  with 
fatigue,  were  hardly  able  K>r  such  a  march,  even  in  a  friendly  countir ;  ancL 
being  dispirited  by  a  succession  of  haroships  which  victory  itself  wooui 
scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  undergo  new 
toils.  But  the  situation  of  the  army  was  such  as  allowed  not  one  moment  for 
deliberation,  nor  left  it  in  the  least  doubtful  what  to  choose.  They  were 
ordered  instantly  to  march,  the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  being  placed 
in  the  centre ;  such  as  seemed  most  vigorous  were  stationed  in  the  front  and 
rear.  Then  the  sad  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  beean  to  appear  more 
manifestly  than  ever,  and  new  calamities  were  added  to  all  those  which  they 
had  already  endured.  Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their  arms; 
others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  theur  way  through  deep  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  sank  down  and  died ;  many  perished  bv  famine,  as  the 
whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  berries,  or  the  flesh  of  horses,  killed 
I  by  the  emperof  s  order  and  distributed  among  the  several  battalions ;  many 
,were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by  the  excessive  rains 
that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the  c^in ;  not  a  few  were  killed  by  the 
enemy,  who,  during  the  greatest  piu-t  of  their  retreat  alarmed,  harassed,  and 
annoyed  them  night  and  day.  At  last  they  arrived  at  Metafuz ;  and,  the 
weatner  being  now  so  ciUm  as  to  restore  their  communication  with  the  fleet 
they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  provision  and  cheered  with  the  pro^tect  of 
safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities  the  emperor  discovered  great 
quaUties,  many  of  which  a  long-continued  flow  of  prosperity  had  scarcdj 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dSplayin^.  He  appeared  conspicuous  for  finn- 
ness  and  constancy  of  splnt,  for  magnammity,  fortitude,  humanity,  and  com- 
passion. He  endured  as  great  hardships  as  the  meanest  soldier ;  he  exposed  his 
own  i)erson  wherever  danger  threatened :  he  encouraged  the  desponding,  visited 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  animated  all  by  his  words  and  example.  When 
the  army  embarked,  he  was  among  the  hist  who  left  the  shore,  although  a 
body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great  distance,  ready  to  fall  on  the  rear.  By 
these  virtues  Charles  atoned  in  some  d^;ree  for  his  obstinacy  and  presumptkm 
in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal  to  his  subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did  not  end  here ; 
for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board  than  a  new  storm  arising,  tiioufh 
less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged  them,  separately, 
to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  t^ey  could  first  reach ;  thus 
spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  aggra- 
vation and  horror  which  their  imagination,  still  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
suggested.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great  dangers,  and  bdng 
forced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa,  where  ne  was  obliged  dv  contrary 
winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last  in  Spain,  in  a  conaitioD  vexy 
different  from  that  in  which  he  had  returned  from  his  former  e3q)editioa 
against  the  infidels.** 

••  Carol.  V.  ExpedUio  ad  Argyriam,  per       p.  269,  etc.— V«Ta  y  Znfilga,  VMa  deOvks 
Kioolanm  VillagnoQem  Equitem  Rhodium,       Y.,  p.  83.— Sandoval,  Hl8t.,iL  239.  etc 
*p.  Scaidinm,  v.  iL  365.— Jovii  Hist,  Ub.  zl. 
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Thb  calamities  which  the  emperor  suflfered  m  his  unfortunate  enterprise 
against  Algiers  were  great ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  au^ented  in 
proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters, 
encouraged  Francis  to  hegin  hostilities,  on  which  he  had  heen  for  some  time 
resolved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce  as  the  motives  of  this 
resolution  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  or  the  emperor'9 
diflingenuity  in  violating  his  repeated  promises  with  regard  to  the  restitution 
U  that  country.  The  former  might  have  heen  a  gO(^  reason  against  con- 
duding  the  truce  of  Nice,  hut  was  none  for  breaking  it ;  the  latter  could  not 
be  ai:^ed  without  exposing  his  own  creduhty  as  much  as  the  emperor's  want  of 
int^rity.  A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of  one  of  the  imperial  ^nersJs 
furnished  him  with  a  reason  sufficient  to  justify  his  taking  arms,  which  was 
of  oeater  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  as  would  have  roused  him  if 
he  Dad  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  for  war.  Francis,  by  signing 
the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice  without  consulting  Solyman,  gave  (as  he  foresaw) 
great  ofi'ence  to  that  hauffh^  monarch,  who  considered  an  alliance  with  him 
as  an  honour  of  which  a  Onristian  prince  had  cause  to  be  proud.  The  friendlv 
interview  of  the  French  king  with  the  emperor  in  Provence,  followed  by  such 
e^raordinary  appearances  of  union  and  confidence  which  distinguished  the 
rec^tioD  of  Charles  when  he  passed  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the 
Low  Countries,  induced  the  sultan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last 
forgotten  their  ancient  enmity  in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general 
confederacy  against  the  Ottoman  power  as  had  been  long  wished  for  in  Chris- 
tendom and  often  attempted  in  vam.  Charle&  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured 
to  confirm  and  stren^hen  these  suspicions,  by  instructing  his  emissaries  at 
Constantinople,  as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  Solyman  held  any  intel- 
hgeaice,  to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire  that 
i&ar  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits  would  be  the  same  for  the  future.*  It 
was  not  without  difficult  that  Francis  efiaced  these  impressions ;  but  the 
address  of  Rinoon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the 
manifest  advantage  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in 

'  M6m.  de  RU>ler.  torn.  1.  p.  602. 
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concert  with  Fiance,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  banish  his 
suspicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Frauds  than  ever. 
Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  master  a  sch^ne 
of  the  sultan's  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 
against  the  common  enemy.  Solyman,  having' lately  concluded  a  peace  with 
that  republic,  to  which  the  mediation  of  Francis  and  the  good  ofBces  of  Rincon 
had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impossible  to  allure  the  senate  by  sudi 
advantages  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French  monarch,  mi^t  over- 
balance any  scruples,  arising  either  from  decency  or  caution,  that  could  operate 
on  the  other  siae.  Francis,  warmly  approving  of  this  measure,  despatched 
Rincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and,  directing  him  to  go  bv  Venice  along  with 
Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he  appointed  his  ambassador  to  that  republic, 
empowered  them  to  negotiate  the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Solymao 
had  sent  an  envoy  for  the  same  purpose.'  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  governor 
of  the  Milanese,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  but  capable  of  attempting  uid 
executing  the  most  atrocious  designs,  got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and 
destinations  of  these  ambassadors.  As  he  knew  how  much  his  master  wished 
to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was 
to  retard  the  execution  of  his  measures,  he  employed  some  soldiers  belonnog 
to  the  garrison  of  Pavia  to  he  in  wait  for  Rincon  and  Fregoso  as  they  sulea 
down  we  Po,  who  murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants  and  seized 
their  papers.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  committed 
during  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  against  persons  held  sacred  by  the  most 
undvOized  nations,  Frands's  grief  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  two  servants  whom 
he  loved  and  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes  by 
their  death,  and  every  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  indig- 
nation which  this  insult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  exdted.  He  exclaimra 
loudly  against  Guasto,  who,  having  drawn  upon  himself  all  the  infamy  of 
assassination  without  making  any  d£covery  of  importance,  as  the  ambassadors 
had  left  their  instructions  and  other  papers  of  consequence  behind  them,  now 
boldly  denied  his  being  accessory  in  anj  wise  to  the  crime.  He  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  the  emperor,  to  demand  suitable  reparation  for  an  indignity  ifindi 
no  prince,  how  inconsiderable  or  pusillanimous  soever,  could  tamely  endure; 
and  when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to  set  out  on  his  African  expedition, 
endeavoured  to  put  nim  off  with  an  evasive  answer,  he  appealed  to  aU  the 
courts  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousness  of  the  iniurr,  the  spirit  U 
moderation  with  which  ne  had  appUed  for  redress,  and  tibe  iniquity  of  tiie 
emperor  in  disregarding  this  iust  request 

Notwithstandmg  the  confiaence  with  which  Guasto  asserted  his  own  inno- 
cence, the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his  pro- 
testations ;  and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  procurea  at 
lengtlL  by  his  industry  and  address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  transactioD, 
with  tne  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted  ahnost 
to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt  In  conse(]^uence  of  this  opinion  of  the 
pubUc,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  complaints  were  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  well  founded ;  and  the  steps  which  he  took  towards  renewing 
hostilities  were  ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition  or  resentment,  but  to  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  crown.* 

However  just  Frauds  might  esteem  his  own  cause,  he  did  not  trust  so  mndi 

to  that  as  to  n^lect  the  proper  precautions  for  gaining  other  allies  besides 

the  sultan,  bv  whose  aid  he  might  counterbalance  the  emperor's  superior 

X)ower.    But  nis  negotiations  to  this  effect  were  attended  with  very  littie 

"  Hist,  di  Venez,  di  PArnta,  Iv.  125.        *  M6m.  de  BeUay,  367,  etc-JovU  Hist.,  lib.  sL  368. 
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Heniy  VIIL,  eagerly  bent  at  that  time  upon  schemes  against  Scot- 
land, which  he  knew  would  at  once  dissolve  his  union  with  France,  was  in- 
clinable rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor  than  to  contribute  in  any 
di^S^ree  towards  favouring  the  operations  against  him.  The  pope  adhered 
invio^bly  to  his  ancient  system  of  neutrality.  The  Venetians,  notwithstand- 
ing Solyman's  solicitations,  imitated  the  pope's  example.  The  Germans, 
satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  found  it  more  their 
interest  to  gratify  than  to  irritate  the  emperor ;  so  that  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were  first  drawn  in  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  mouarehs  of  the  south,  and  the  duke  of 
Cleves.  who  had  a  dispute  with  the  emperor  about  the  possession  of  Queldres, 
were  the  only  confederates  whom  Francis  secured.  But  the  dominions  of  the 
two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and  the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inoon- 
sideiable,  that  he  gdned  little  by  their  alliance. 

But  Franci&  by  vigorous  efibrts  of  his  own  activity,  supplied  every  defect. 
Being  afflictea  at  tms  time  with  a  di8temj)er  which  was  the  effect  of  his 
irregular  [pleasures  and  which  prevented  his  pursuing  them  with  the  same 
licentious  indulgence,  he  appUed  to  business  with  more  than  his  usual  in- 
dustry. The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  attention  to  his 
affiurs  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers  whom  he  had 
hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevishness  bein^  sharpened  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  talse  steps  into  which  he  had  lately  been  betrayed,  as  well  as  the 
insults  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom  ne  had  usually 
placed  the  greatest  confidence  telt  the  effects  of  this  chanse  in  his  tem^r, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  ofiices.  At  last  he  disgraced  Montmorency  him- 
BeiL  who  had  long  directed  affairs,  as  well  civil  as  military,  with  all  the 
autnority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  his  master ;  and. 
Francis  being  fond  of  showing  that  the^fall  of  such  a  powerful  favourite  did 
not  affect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  his  administration,  this  was  a  new  motive 
to  redouble  his  culigenoe  in  preparing  to  open  the  war  by  some  splendid  and 
eztraordinaiT  effort 

He  acconundy  brought  into  the  field  five  armies.  One  to  act  in  Luxem- 
bourg, ujider  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  diike  of  Lorraine  as 
his  instructor  in  the  art  of  war.  Another,  commanded  by  the  dauphin, 
marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  third,  led  by  Van  Rossem.  the 
marshal  of  Queldres,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of  Cleves,  had  Brabant 
allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fourth,  of  which  the  duke  of 
Yenddme  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders  of  Flanders.  The  last,  con- 
sisting of  the  forces  cantoned  in  Piedmont,  was  destined  for  the  Admiral 
AimeDaut  The  dauphin  and  his  brother  were  appointed  to  command  where 
the  chief  exertions  were  intended  and  the  greatest  honour  to  be  reaped ;  the 
army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty  thousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  Nothing  appears  more  surprising  than  that  Francis  did  not 
pour  with  these  numerous  and  irresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese,  which 
nad  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises,  and  that  he 
should  chSxe  rather  to  turn  almost  his  whole  strength  into  another  direction 
and  towards  new  conquests.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he 
had  met  with  in  lus  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  together  with  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  dominions,  had 
jpradually  abated  his  violent  inclination  to  obtain  footing  in  that  countrv,  and 
made  him  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  another  quarter.  At  the 
same  time  he  expected  to  make  such  a  powerful  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  where  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strength,  and  no  army  assembled 
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to  opi)ose  him,  as  might  enable  him  to  recover  possession  of  the  ooimtry  of 
Roussillon,  lately  dismembered  from  the  French  crown,  before  Charles  oookl 
bring  into  the  field  any  force  able  to  obstruct  his  progress.  The  necessity  of 
supporting  his  ally  the  duke  of  Cloves,  and  the  hope  d  drawing  a  considorable 
body  of  soldiers  out  of  Germany  by  nis  means,  determined  ium  to  act  with 
vigour  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campaign  much  aboat  the 
same  time,  the  former  laying  siege  to  rerpignan,  the  capital  of  RoussilloD, 
and  the  latter  entering  Luxembourg.  The  duke  of  Orleans  pushed  his  opeim- 
tions  with  the  ^eatest  rapidity  and  success,  one  town  falling  after  another, 
tmtil  no  place  m  that  large  duchy  remained  in  the  emperor's  hands  bat 
Thionville.  Nor  could  he  have  fiuled  of  overrunning  the  adjacent  provinces 
with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopp^  short  in  this  career  of 
victory.  But,  a  report  prevailing  that  the  emperor  nad  determined  to  hazard 
a  battle  in  order  to  save  Perpignan,  on  a  sudden  the  duke,  prompted  bv 
youthful  ardour,  or  moved,  perhaps,  by  jealousy  of  his  brother,  whom  he  both 
envied  and  hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest,  and  hastened  towards  Rous- 
sillon,  in  order  to  divide  with  him  the  glory  of  the  victory. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  disluinded,  others  deserted  thdr 
colours,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  remained 
inactive.  By  this  conduct  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputation  either  on 
his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only  renounced  whatever 
he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  promising  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
but  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  recovering,  before  the  end  of  sommv, 
all  the  conquests  which  he  had  gained.  On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  emp^ 
was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  venture  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might 
have  endangered  his  kingdom.  Perpignan,  though  poorly  fortified  and 
briskly  attacked,  having  been  largely  supplied  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions by  the  vigilance  of  Doria,*  was  defended  so  long  and  so  vigorously  bv 
the  duke  of  Alva,  the  persevering  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  aa- 
mirably  for  such  a  service,  that  at  last  the  French,  after  a  siege  of  three 
months,  wasted  by  diseases,  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  despairing  of 
success,  relinquished  the  undertaking  and  retired  into  their  own  oountiy.' 
Thus  all  Francis's  mighty  preparations,  either  from  some  defect  in  his  own 
conduct  or  from  the  supenor  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  no 
eflfects  which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratified 
in  any  degree  his  own  hopes  or  answered  the  expectation  of  Europe.  The 
only  solid  advantage  of  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  of  a  few  towns  in 
Piedmontjwhich  Bellay  gained  rather  by  stratagem  and  address  than  by  force 
of  arms.* 

The  emijeror  and  Francis,  though  both  considerably  exhausted  by  such 
great  but  indecisive  efforts,  discovering  no  abatement  of  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity, employed  all  their  attention,  tned  every  expedient,  and  turned  them- 
selves towards  every  quarter,  in  order  to  acauire  new  allies,  together  with  sudi 
a  reinforcement  of  strong  as  would  give  tnem  the  superiority  in  the  ensuing 
campaign.  Charles,  takmg  advantage  of  the  terror  and  resentment  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their  country,  prevailed  on  the  cortes 
of  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  subsidies  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than 
usual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed  a  large  sum  from  John,  king  of 
Portiigal,  and,  by  way  of  security  for  his  repayment,  put  him  in  possession  d 
the  Molucca  Isles  in  the  East  Indies,  with  the  gainful  commerce  of  precious 

*  Slgonl!  VIU  A.  Doriae.  p.  1191.  .  •  Ibid..  U.  318.-Mem.  de  BeUay,  887,  etc 
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«>ices  which  that  sequestered  comer  of  the  globe  yields.  Not  satisOed  with 
tois,  he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  PhiHp,  his  only  son,  now  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the 
most  opulent  prince  in  Europe,  gave  a  lar^e  dower ;  and,  having  likewise  per- 
suaded the  cortes  of  Aragon  and  Valencia  to  recognize  Philip  as  the  heir  of 
tiiese  crowns,  he  obtainedfrom  them  the  donative  usual  on  such  occasions.' 
These  extraordinary  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  his  forces 
in  Spain  that  he  could  detach  a  great  body  into  the  Low  Countries  and  yet 
reserve  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Havmg 
^us  provided  for  the  security  of  Spain,  and  committed  the  government  of  it 
to  his  son,  he  sailed  for  Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany.  But,  how  attentive 
soever  to  raise  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or  eager  to  grasp  at  any 
new  expedient  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  I  to  accept  of 
an  overture  which  Paul,  knowing  his  necessities,  artfully  threw  out  to  nim. 
That  ambitious  pontiff,  no  less  sagacious  to  discern  than  watchful  to  seize 
opportunities  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  solicited  him  to  grant  Octavio,  his 
grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the  honour  of  being  his  son- 
m-law,  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  return  for  which  he  promised 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  have  gone  far  towards  supplying  all  his  present 
exigencies.  But  Charles,  as  well  from  unwillingness  to  ahenate  a  province  of 
80  much  value,  as  from  (usgust  at  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join 
in  the  war  against  France,  rejected  the  proposal.  His  dissatisfaction  with 
Paul  at  that  jimcture  was  so  great  that  he  even  refused  to  approve  his 
alienating  Parma  and  Placentia  m>m  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  settling 
them  on  ms  son  and  grandson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy  see.  As  no 
other  expedient  for  raising  money  among  the  Italian  states  remained,  he 
consentea  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels 
of  Florence  and  Leghorn;  in  consideration  for  which  he  received  a  large 
present  from  Cosmo  ae'  Medici,  who  by  this  meamt  secured  his  own  independ- 
ence, and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  of 
Tuscany.' 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
raising  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not 
been  negligent  of  objects  more  distant^  though  no  less  important,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Henry  VIII.,  from  which  he 
derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advantages  than  from  all  his  other  preparations. 
Several  slight  circumstances,  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  had  begun 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  that  monarch  from  Francis,  with  whom  he  nad 
been  for  some  time  in  close  alliance ;  and  new  incidents  of  greater  moment  had 
•occurred  to  increase  his  disgust  and  animosity.  Henry,  desirous  of  establish- 
ing a  uniformity  in  religion  in  both  the  British  kingdoms,  as  well  as  fond  of 
making  proselytes  to  his  own  opinions,  had  formed  a  scheme  of  persuading 
his  nephew,  the  king  of  Scots,  to  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  to  adopt 
'the  same  system  of  reformation  which  he  had  introduced  into  England.  Tms 
measure  he  pursued  with  his  usual  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  making  such 
advantageous]  offers  to  James,  whom  he  considered  as  not  over-scrupmouslj 
attached  to  any  religious  tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.  His 
propositions  were  accordingly  received  in  such  a  manner  that  he  flattered 
nimself  with  having  gained  ms  point  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing 
liow  &tal  the  union  of  their  sovereign  with  England  must  prove  both  to  tlieir 

*  Femras,  ix.  238,  241.— JotU  Hist.,  lib,  Jovii  Hist,  Ub.  zliU.  n.  301.— ViU  di  Cos, 
oUi.  298.  6.  Medici  da  Boldini,  p.  34. 
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own  power  and  to  the  established  system  of  religion,  and  the  partisaDS  of 
France,  no  less  convinced  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that 
crown  upon  the  public  councils  of  Scotland,  combined  together,  and,  bj  their 
insinuations,  defeated  Henry's  scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected 
it  to  have  taken  effect*  Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disappointment  yfinck 
he  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  the  French  as  tot  he  levity  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening  to  subaue  the  kingdom, 
since  he  could  not  £»in  the  friendship  of  its  kiu^.  At  the  same  tiii^  his 
resentment  against  Francis  quickened  his  negotiations  with  the  emperoi^ 
an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other  ooiud  be 
to  offer  it  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  lus 
negotiations  with  Charles,  James  Y.  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Mary,  his  only 
daughter,  an  infant  of  a  few  days  old.  Upon  this  event  Henry  altered  at 
once  his  whole  system  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and,  abandoning  all  thoughts 
of  conquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advantageous  as  well  as  more 
practicable, — a  union  of  that  kingdom  by  a  marriage  between  Edward,  his  only 
son,  and  we  voung  queen.  But  here,  too,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  oppo- 
sition from  the  French  faction  in  Scotkind,  which  began  to  bestir  itself  in 
order  to  thwart  the  measura  The  necessity  of  crushing  this  party  among  ^ 
Scots,  and  of  preventing  Francis  from  furnishing  them  any  effectual  aid, 
confirmed  Heniy's  resolution  of  breaking  with  France,  and  pushed  him  o& 
to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  emperor. 

In  this  league  were  contained,  firot  of  all,  articles  for  securing  their  futoTB 
amity  and  mutual  defence ;  then  were  enumerated  the  demands  which  tiiej 
were  respectively  to  make  upon  France ;  and  the  plan  of  their  operations  wu 
fixed,  if  ne  should  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfaction.  They  agreed  to  require 
that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  with  Solyman,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  Christendom,  but  also  that  he  should 
make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  that  unnatural  union  had  occasknied; 
that  he  should  restore  Burgundy  to  the  emperor ;  that  he  should  desist  im- 
mediately from  hostilities,  and  leave  Charles  at  leisure  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  he  should  immediately  pay  the  snms 
due  to  Henry,  or  put  some  towns  in  his  hands  as  security  to  that  effect  If 
within  forty  days  ne  did  not  comply  with  these  demands,  they  then  ensued 
to  invade  France  each  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  none, 
and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  recovered  Burgundy,  toother 
with  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  for  the  emperor,  and  Normandv  and  Gmenne, 
or  even  the  whole  reahn  of  France^  for  Henry.^*  Their  heralos,  accordin^y, 
set  out  with  these  haughty  requisitions ;  and,  though  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  France,  the  two  monarchs  held  themselves  «fully  entitled  to  execute 
whatever  was  stipulated  in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  diligent  in  preparing  for  the  approadiing 
campaign.  Having  early  observed  symptoms  of  Henry^  dis^;ust  and  aliena- 
tion, and  finding  m  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  reconcUe  him  ineffectual,  he 
knew  his  temper  too  well  not  to  expect  that  open  hostiUties  would  quickly 
follow  upon  this  cessation  of  friendsnip.  For  this  reason  he  redoabfed  fais 
endeavours  to  obtain  from  Solyman  such  aid  as  might  counterbalance  the 
great  accession  of  strength  which  the  emperor  would  receive  by  his  alliance 
with  England.  In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two  ambassadors  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his  envoy,  first  to  Venice,  and  then 
to  Constantinople,  Paulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  captain  of 
foo^  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this  important  station,  to  whidi  he 
•  Hist,  of  Scot,  ToL  i.  p.  68,  ete.  "  Bymer,  zir.  768.— Hertx,  238. 
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WB8  recommended  by  Bellay,  who  had  tr&ined  him  to  the  arts  of  negotiation 
and  made  trial  of  his  talents  and  address  on  several  occasions.  Nor  did  he 
belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  courage  and  abilities.  Hastening  to'  Con- 
stantinople, without  renting  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he  urged 
his  master's  demands  with  such  boldness,  and  availed  himself  of  every  circum- 
stance with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed  all  the  sultan's  difficulties. 
As  some  of  the  basha^  swayed  either  by  their  own  opinion  or  influenced  by 
the  emperor's  emissaries,  who  had  made  their  way  even  into  this  court,  had 
dedarea  in  the  di^-an  adunst  acting  in  concert  with  France,  he  found  means 
either  to  convince  or  science  them.^^  At  last  he  obtained  orders  for  Barba- 
rossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  to  regulate  all  his  operations  by  the 
directions  of  the  French  king.  Francis  was  not  equally  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary  rigour  with 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  punish  such  of  his  subjects  as  had  embraced 
the  Protestant  opinions,  in  order  to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  he  was 
liable  from  his  confederacy  with  the  Turks,  placed  an  insuperable  barrier 
between  him  and  such  of  the  Germans  as  mterest  or  inclination  would  have 
prompted  most  readily  to  join  him."  His  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the 
emperor  he  derived  on  this,  as  on  oilier  occasions,  from  the  contiguity  of  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  from  the  extent  of  the  royal  authority  in  Franc^  which 
exempted  him  from  all  the  delays  and  dis^)pointments  unavoidable  wherever 
popular  assembhespi^^<le  ^or  the  expenses  of  government  by  occasional  and 
frugal  subsidies.  Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  with 
vigour  and  rapidity,  while  those  of  tne  emperor,  unless  when  quickened  by 
some  foreign  supply  or  some  temporary  expedient,  were  extremely  slow  and 
dilatory. 

Long  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Francis  took  the 
field  in  the  Low  Countries,  against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war.  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy.  which  he  determine  to  keep 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of  Hainault,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fortified 
with  great  care.  Turning  from  thence  to  the  x^ght,  he  entered  the  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  and  found  it  in  the  same  defenceless  state  as  in  the  former  year. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  emperor,  having  drawn  together  an  army 
composed  of  all  the  difrerent  nati<His  subject  to  his  government,  entered  the 
temtories  of  the  duke  of  Cloves,  on  whom  he  had  vowed  to  inflict  exemplary 
vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and  situation  were  similar  to  that  of 
Robert  de  la  Mark  in  the  first  war  between  diaries  and  Francis,  resembled 
him  likewise  in  his  fate.  Unable,  wi&  his  feeble  army,  to  face  the  emperor, 
who  advanced  at  the  head  of  forty-four  thousand  men,  he  retired  at  hia 
iwproach ;  and  the  imperialists,  being  at  Uberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  imme- 
diately invested  Duren.  That  town,  though  gallantly  defended,  was  taken  by 
assauft)  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced 
to  ashes.  This  general  examine  of  severity  struck  the  people  of  the  country 
with  such  general  terror  that  all  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  capable 
of  resistance,  sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor,  and.  before  a  body  of  French 
detached  to  his  assistance  could  come  up,  the  duke  himself  was  obliged  to 
make  his  submission  to  Charles  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Being  admitted 
into  tiie  imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  with  eight  of  his  principal 
subjedSj  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor  allowed  him  to  remain  in  that 
ignomimous  posture,  and,  eyeing  him  witn  a  haughty  and  severe  look,  witiiout 

"  Sinukrral.  Htetor.,  torn.  it.  346.— JovU  **  Seek.,  Ub.  ilL  403. 
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deigning  to  answer  a  single  word,  remitted  him  to  his  ministers.  The  con- 
ditions, nowever,  which  they  prescribed  were  not  so  rigorous  as  he  had  reasoa 
to  have  expected  after  such  a  reception.  He  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
alliance  witn  France  and  Denmark ;  to  resign  all  his  pretensions  to  the  dudr^ 
of  Gueldres  ;  to  enter  into  perpetual  amity  with  the  emi)eror  and  king  of  tfaie 
Romans.  In  return  for  whicn,  all  his  hereditary  dominions  were  restored, 
except  two  towns,  which  the  emperor  kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fideh^ 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  priTiIeg;es  is 
a  prince  of  the  empire.  Not  long  after,  Charles,  as  a  prx>f  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  reconcilement,  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand.^* 

Having  thus  chastised  the  presumption  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  detached  one 
of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  considerable  province  which  lay  contiguous  to  them,  Charles 
advanced  towards  Hainauft  and  laid  siege  to  Landrecy.  There,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  his  alliance  with  Henry,  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand  English,  undo* 
Sir  John  WaUop.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  veteran  troops  conunanded  by 
De  la  Lande  and  Dess6.  two  officers  of  reputation,  made  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Francis  approached  witn  all  his  forces  to  reUeve  that  place ;  Charles  covered 
the  siege  ;  both  were  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and  all  Europe 
expected  to  see  this  contest,  which  had  continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a 
battle  between  two  great  armies,  led  by  their  respective  monarchs  in  person. 
But  the  ground  which  separatea  their  two  camps  was  such  as  put  tJie  dis- 
advantage manifestly  on  nis  side  who  should  venture  to  attack,  and  neither  of 
them  chose  to  run  that  risk.  Amidst  a  variety  of  movements  in  order  to  draw 
the  enemy  into  the  snare  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis,  with  admirable 
conduct  and  equal  good  fortun^  threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  tiien 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  into  the  town,  so  that  the  emperor,  aespairing  of 
success,  withdrew  into  winter  quartern"  in  order  to  prevent  his  army  from 
being  entirely  mined  by  the  rigour  of  the  season. 

During  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  Frendi 
king  with  great  punctuality.  He  himself  marched  into  Hungary  with  a 
numerous  army ;  and,  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no  great  eflfort  to 
save  a  country  which  Charies,  by  employing  his  own  force  against  Francis, 
seemed  willing  to  sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  body  of  trom  to 
oppose  his  progress.  He  oesi^ed,  one  after  another,  Quinque  £cclesiae,Alba, 
and  Qran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  kept  possession.  The  first  was  taken  by  storm ;  the  other  two 
surrendered  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small  comer  excepted,  was  subjected 
to  the  Turkish  yoke.**  About  the  same  time,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
&  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and,  coasting  along  the  shore  of  Calabria,  made  a 
descent  at  Reggio,  which  he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and,  advancing  from  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Rnne, 
ignorant  of  his  destination,  and  filled  with  terror,  b^i^an  to  fly  with  sudi 

general  precipitation  that  tne  dty  would  have  been  totally  deseirted,  if  they 
ad  not  resumed  courage  upon  letters  from  Paulin,  the  French  envoy,  assuring 
them  that  no  violence  or  injury  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  state  in 
alhance  with  the  king  his  master.**  From  Ostia,  Barbarossa  sailed  to  Mar- 
seilles, and,  being  joined  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land-forces  on 
board,  under  the  Count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  young  prince  of  the  house  of 
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Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat  of  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  of  Savoy.  There,  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, the  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  of  Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction 
against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy  was  displayed.  The  town,  how- 
ever, was  bravely  defended  against  their  combinea  force  by  Montfort,  a 
Savoyard  gentleman,  who  stood  a  general  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
great  loss,  oefore  he  retired  into  the  castle.  That  fort  situated  upon  a  rock, 
on  which  the  artillery  made  no  impression,  and  which  could  not  be  under- 
mined, he  held  out  so  long  that  Doria  had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet  and 
the  marquis  del  Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Milan.  Upon 
intelligence  of  this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  si^e ;  *'  and  Francis  nad 
not  even  the  consolation  of  success,  to  render  the  infamy  which  he  drew  on 
himself,  by  calling  in  such  an  auxiliary,  more  pardonable. 

From  the  small  progress  of  either  party  dunng  this  campaign,  it  was  obvious 
to  what  a  length  the  war  might  be  drawn  out  between  the  two  princes,  whose 
power  was  so  eaually  balanced,  and  who  by  their  own  talents  or  activity  could 
so  vary  and  multiply  their  resources.  The  trial  which  they  had  now  made  of 
each  other's  strengtn  might  have  taught  them  the  imprudence  of  persisting  in 
a  war  wherein  there  was  ^eater  appearance  of  then:  distressing  their  own 
dominions  than  of  conquenng  those  of  their  adversary,  and  should  have  dis- 
posed both  to  wish  for  peace.  If  Charles  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by 
considerations  of  interest  or  pnidence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  have 
been  the  manner  in  which  they  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  ani- 
mosity which  mingled  itself  in  aU  their  quarrels  had  grown  to  be  so  violent  and 
implacable  that  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it  they  disregarded  everything 
else,  and  were  infinitely  more  solicitous  how  to  hurt  each  other  than  how  to 
secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves.  No  sooner,  then,  did  the 
season  force  them  to  suspend  hostiUties,  than,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations  to  re-establish  peace, 
they  be^an  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next  year  with  new  vigour,  and 
an  activity  increasing  with  their  hatred.  Charles  turned  his  chief  attention 
towards  gaining  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  for- 
midable but  unwielay  strength  of  the  Cfermanic  body  against  Francis.  In 
order  to  imderstandthe  propriety  of  the  steps  which  he  took  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  to  review  the  chief  transactions  in  that  country  since  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon,  m  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  assembly  broke  up,  Maurice  succeeded  his  father 
Henry  in  the  government  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belonged  to  the 
Albertine  brancn  of  the  Saxon  fanuly.  This  young  prince,  then  only  in  his 
twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begun  to  discover  the  gr^t 
talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distinguished  part  in  the  atl'airs 
of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  administration,  he  struck  out 
into  such  a  new  and  singular  path  as  showed  that  he  aimed  from  the  banning 
at  something  great  and  uncommon.  Though  zealously  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant opinions,  both  from  education  and  principle,  he  refused  to  accede  to 
the  lea^^ue  of  Smalkalde,  bein^  determined,  as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  religion,  which  was  the  original  object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to 
entangle  himself  in  the  poHtical  interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had 
given  rise.  At  the  same  time,  foreseeing  a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde,  and  perceiving  which  of  them  was  most  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  contest,  instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  other 
Protestants  expressed  of  all  the  emperors  designs,  he  affected  to  place  in  him 
"  Gaicheoon,  Histoire  de  Sdvoye,  torn.  1.  p.  651.— M^m.  de  BelUy,  435,  etc 
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an  onboimded  confidence,  and  courted  his  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
When  the  other  Protestants,  in  the  year  1642,  either  declined  assisting  Ferdi- 
nand in  Hungary,  or  afforded  him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marched 
thither  in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  courage. 
From  the  same  motive,  he  had  led  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  during  the  last 
campaign,  a  body  of  his  own  troops ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  his 
dexterity  in  all  mihtary  exercises,  together  with  his  intrepidity,  which  courted 
and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  distinguish  him  more  m  the  field  than  his 
great  abihties  and  insmuatin^  address  won  upon  the  emperor's  confidence  and 
favour."  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared  extraordinary  to  those  who 
held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concerning  refigion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to 
pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  be^n  to  discover  some  d^ee  of  jealousy  of  his 
cousin,  the  elector  of  Saxony.  This,  which  proved  in  the  seauel  so  fatal  to 
the  elector,  had  almost  occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  tnem  ;  and  soon 
after  Maurice's  accession  to  the  government  they  both  took  arms  with  eau&l 
rage  upon  accomit  of  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  {Mutiy 
town  situated  on  the  Moldau.  They  were  prevented,  however,  from  proceeding 
to  action  by  the  mediation  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice 
had  married,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  of 
Luther." 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  though  extremely  irritated  at  tiie 
emperor's  concessions  to  the  Protestants  at  the  met  of  Ratisbon,  was  so  warmly 
solicited  on  all  hands,  by  such  as  were  most  devoutly  attached  to  the  see  <^ 
Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fidelity  or  designs  he  suspected,  to  summon 
a  general  council,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  any  longer  calling  that 
assembly.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  and  the  expectations  of  great 
effects  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  m  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it.  He  still  adhered,  however,  to  his  original  resolution  of  holmng 
it  in  some  town  of  Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  retainers  to 
Mb  court,  and  depending  on  his  favour,  who  could  repair  to  it  without  difficulty 
or  expense,  he  might  influence  and  even  direct  ail  its  proceedings.  This  pro- 
position, though  often  rejected  by  the  Germans,  he  instnicted  his  nuncio  at  the 
oiet  held  at  Spires,  in  the  year  1542,  to  renew  once  more :  and  if  he  found  it 
gave  no  greater  satisfaction  than  formerly,  he  empowered  him,  as  a  last  con- 
cession, to  propose  for  the  place  of  meeting  Trent,  a  city  in  the  '^^rol,  subject 
to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  Oathofic  princes  in  the  diet,  after  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  council  might  have  been  held  with  greater  advantage  in  Ratisbon,  Cologne, 
or  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  were  at  length  induced  to  approve  of 
the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  Protestants  unanimously  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  a  council 
held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire,  called  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  in 
which  he  assumed  the  ri^ht  of  presiding.** 

The  pope,  without  takmg  any  notice  of  their  objections,  published  the  bull 
of  intimation^  named  three  cardinals  to  preside  as  his  l^;ates,  and  app<Hnted 
them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  1st  of  November,  the  day  he  had  fixed  for 
opening  the  coundL  But  if  Paul  had  desired  the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sin- 
cerely as  he  pretended,  he  would  not  have  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time 
for  calling  it  Instead  of  that  general  union  and  tranquillity  without  which 
the  deliberations  of  a  council  could  neither  be  conducted  with  security  nor 
attended  with  authority,  such  a  fierce  war  was  just  kindled  between  the 
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emperor  and  Francis  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ecclesiastics  from  many 
parts  of  Europe  to  resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates,  accordingly,  remained 
i»everal  months  in  Trent ;  but,  as  no  person  appeared  there  except  a  few  pre- 
lates from  the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  which  this  drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  recalled 
them  and  prorogued  the  council** 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
German  rrotestants  took  every  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Iwmans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive 
at  their  conduct  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence.  In 
the  same  diet  ot  Spires  in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disrespectful 
terms  i^;ainst  assembling  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand,  who  depended  on 
their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungary,  not  only  permitted  that  protestation  to 
be  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  oiet,  but  renewed  in  their  favour  all  the 
emperor's  concessions  at  Ratisbon,  adding  to  them  whatever  they  demanded 
for  their  further  security.  Among  other  particulars,  he  granted  a  suspension 
of  a  decree  of  the  imperial  chamber  against  the  city  of  Goslar  (one  of  those 
which  had  entered  into  the  league  of  Smalkalde)  on  account  of  its  having 
seized  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  within  its  domains,  and  enjoined  Henry, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  to  desist  from  his  attempts  to  carry  that  decree  into 
execution.  But  Henry,  a  furious  bigot,  and  no  less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all 
his  undertakings,  contmuing  to  disquiet  the  people  of  Goslar  by  his  incursions, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  that  they  might  not  suffer  any 
member  of  the  Smalkaldic  body  to  be  oppressed,  assembled  their  forces,  de- 
clared war  in  form  against  Henry,  and  m  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping 
him  entirely  of  his  dominions^  drove  him  as  a  wretched  exile  to  take  refuse  in 
the  court  of  Bavaria.  By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden, 
they  filled  all  Germany  with  dread  of  their  i>ower,  and  the  confederates  of 
Smalkalde  appeared,  by  this  first  effort  of  their  arius,  to  be  as  ready  as  they 
were  able  to  protect  those  who  had  joined  the  association.*' 

Emboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
gress which  their  opinions  daily  made,  the  princes  of  the  leamie  of  Smalkalde 
took  a  solemn  protest  against  the  imperial  chamber,  and  declined  its  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  future,  b^use  that  court  had  not  been  visited  or  reformed 
according  to  tne  decree  of  Ratisbon.  and  continuea  to  discover  a  most  indecent 
partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  long  after  this  thev  ventiured  a  stei> 
krther,  and,  protestmg  against  the  recess  of  a  diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  which 
provided  for  the  defence  of  Hungary,  refused  to  furnish  their  contingent  for 
that  purpose  unless  the  imperial  chamber  were  reformed  and  full  secunty  were 
granted  them  in  every  point  with  regard  to  religion.** 

Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  had  proceeded,  and  such 
their  confidence  in  their  own  power,  when  the  emperor  returned  from  the  Low 
Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Spires.  The 
respect  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  affairs  which  were 
to  DC  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  assemblv  extremely  full  All  the  electors,  a 
great  number  of  princes,  ecclesiastical  ana  secular,  with  the  deputies  of  most 
of  the  cities,  were  present  Charles  soon  perceived  that  this  was  not  a  tune 
to  offend  the  jealous  spirit  of  the  Protestants  by  asserting  in  any  high  tone  the 
authority  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  or  by  abridging  m  the  sraallest  article 
the  liberty  which  they  now  enjoyed,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  expected 
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any  support  from  them,  or  wished  to  preserve  Germany  from  intestine  dis- 
orders wnile  he  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  hy  new 
concessions  and  a  more  ample  extension  of  meir  religious  priyile£;es.  He 
began,  accordingly,  with  courting  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgiave  of 
Hesse,  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party :  and  by  giving  up  some  things  in 
their  favour,  and  granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to  others,  he  seou^ 
himself  from  any  danger  of  opposition  on  their  part.  Having  gained  this 
capital  point,  he  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater  f r^om.  He 
b^n  by  representing  his  own  zeal  and  unwearied  efforts  with  regard  to  two 
thmgs  most  essential  to  Christendom,— the  procuring  of  a  general  council  in 
order  to  compose  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  imhappily  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, and  tne  providing  some  proper  means  for  checking  the  fonnidable 
progress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  But  he  observed  with  deep  regret  that  his 
pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  by  the  unjustifiable  ambition  of 
the  French  king,  who.  having  wantonly  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe, 
which  had  been  so  lately  extinguished  oy  the  truce  of  Nice,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  fathers  of  the  Church  to  assemble  in  council  or  to  deliberate  with 
security,  and  obliged  him  to  employ  those  forces  in  his  own  defence  which  with 
greater  satisfaction  to  himself,  as  well  as  more  honour  to  Christendom,  he 
would  have  turned  against  the  infidels ;  that  Francis,  not  thinking  it  enough 
to  have  called  him  off  from  opposing  the  MfJiometans,  had,  with  unexampled 
•  impiety,  invited  them  into  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and,  joining  his  arms  to 
theirs,  had  openly  attacked  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  member  of  the  empire  ;  that 
Barbarossa's  fleet  was  now  in  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waiting  only  the 
return  of  spring  to  carry  terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  of  some  Christian 
state ;  that  in  such  a  situation  it  was  folly  to  think  of  distant  expeditionK 
against  the  Turk,  or  of  marching  to  oppose  his  armies  in  Hungary,  while  such  a 
powerful  ally  received  him  into  the  centre  of  Europe  and  gave  him  footing 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  and 
most  imminent  danger  first  of  all,  andj  by  humbling  the  power  of  France,  to 
deprive  Solyman  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the  unnatui-al  con- 
feaeracy  formed  between  him  and  a  monarch  who  still  arro^ted  the  name  of 
Most  Cnristian ;  that,  in  truth,  a  war  a^inst  the  French  king  and  the  sultan 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  same  tmng,  and  that  every  advantage  gained 
over  the  former  was  a  severe  and  sensible  blow  to  the  latter.  On  all  these 
accounts,  he  concluded  with  demanding  their  aid  against  Francis,  not 
merely  as  an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  body  or  of  him  who  was  its  nead, 
but  as  an  avowed  aUy  of  the  infidels  and  a  public  enemy  to  the  Christian 
name. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  invective  of  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  the  Romans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  sultan  in 
Hungary,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  fatal  necessity  imposed  on  his  brother 
of  employing  his  arms  against  France.  When  he  had  finisned,  the  ambassador 
of  Savoy  eave  a  detail  of  Barbarossa's  operations  at  Nice,  and  of  the  rava^ 
which  he  nad  committal  on  that  coast.  All  these,  added  to  the  general  indig- 
nation which  Francis's  unprecedented  union  with  the  Turks  excited  in  Europe, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  diet  as  the  emperor  wished,  and  disposed  most 
of  the  members  to  grant  him  such  effectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded.  The 
ambassadors  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  bounds  of  the  empire ;  and  the  apology  which 
they  published  for  their  master,  vindicating  his  alliance  with  Solyman  by 
examples  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  practice  of  Christian  princes,  was  little 
regarded  by  men  who  were  irritated  already,  or  prejudiced  against  him  to  such 
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a  decree  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  their  proper  weight  to  any  arguments 
in  his  behalf. 

Such  being  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Germans,  Charles  perceived 
that  nothing  could  now  obstruct  his  gaining  all  that  he  aimed  at  but  the  fears 
and  jealousies  of  the  Protestants^  which  he  determined  to  quiet  bj  granting 
everything  that  the  utmost  sohcitude  of  these  passions  could  desire  for  the 
security  of  their  religion.  With  this  view,  he  consented  to  a  recess  whereby 
all  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  Protestants  were  suspended ; 
a  council,  either  general  or  national,  to  be  assembled  in  Germany,  was  declared 
necessary  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  in  the  Church ;  until  one  of  these 
should  be  held  (which  the  em^ror  undertook  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible), the  free  and  public  exerase  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  authori^ ; 
the  imperial  chamber  was  enioined  to  give  no  molestation  to  the  Protestants, 
and  when  the  term  for  which  the  present  judges  in  that  court  were  electea 
should  expire,  persons  duly  qualified  were  then  to  be  admitted  as  members, 
without  any  distinction  on  account  of  religion.  In  return  for  these  extraordi- 
nary acts  of  indulgence,  the  Protestants  concurred  with  the  other  members  of 
the  diet  in  declaring  war  against  Francis,  in  the  name  of  the  empire ;  in  voting 
the  emperor  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  to  be 
maintamed  at  the  public  expense  for  six  months,  to  be  employed  against 
France ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  diet  proposed  a  poll-tax,  to  be  levied 
throughout  all  Germany  on  every  person  without  exception,  for  the  support  of 
the  war  against  the  Turks. 

Charles,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  minute  and  intricate 
detail  of  particulars  necessary  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a 
numerous  and  divided  assembly  to  such  a  successful  period,  negotiated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who^  though  he  had  hitherto  per- 
formed nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  Francis,  nad 
it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of  that 
monarch.^*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neglect  proper  applications  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts  against  their 
common  enemy.  Little,  indeed-  was  wanting  to  accomplish  this ;  for  such 
events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henry  to  the  most  violent  pitch 
of  resentment  against  Francis.  Having  concluded  with  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  nis  son  and  their  young  queen,  by 
which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  effecting  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
which  had  been  long  desired,  and  often  attempted  without  success  by  his  pre- 
decessors, Mary  of  Gm'se,  the  queen-mother.  Cardinal  Beatoun,  and  other 
partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  to  break  off  the  match,  but  to 
alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friendship  of  England  and  to 
strengthen  its  ancient  attachment  to  France.  Henry,  however,  did  not 
abandon  an  object  of  so  much  importance ;  and  as  the  humbling  of  Francis, 
besides  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge  upon  an  enemy  who  had  disappointed  a 
favourite  measure,  appeared  the  most  effectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots 
to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager 
to  accomplish  this  that  he  was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could 
propose  to  be  attempted  against  the  French  king.  The  plan,  accordingly, 
which  they  concerted  was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must 
have  ruined  France  in  the  first  place,  and  would  have  augmented  so  pro- 
digiously the  emperor's  power  and  territories  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each  with  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losing  time  in  besieging  the 
'*  Da  Mont,  Corps  Dlplom.,  torn.  iv.  p.  il.  p.  274. 
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frontier  towns,  to  advance  directly  towards  the  interior  provinces  and  to  join 
their  forces  near  Paris.** 

Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  enemies  whom  Charles  was 
mustering  against  him.  Solyman  had  heen  the  only  ally  who  did  not  desot 
him ;  but  the  assistance  which  he  had  received  from  him  had  rendered  him  so 
odious  to  all  Christendom  that  he  resolved  rather  to  for^  ail  the  advantages 
of  his  friendship  than  to  become  on  that  account  the  object  of  general  detesta- 
tion. For  this  reason  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon  as  winter  was  over, 
who.  after  ravaging  ^e  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople. As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces  of  so  many  powers  com- 
bined against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that  defect  by  despatch,  which 
was  more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of  them  in  taking  the  field.  Eariy 
in  the  spring  the  Count  d'Enguien  invested  Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont, 
which  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  the  imperial  general,  having  surprised  the 
former  year,  considered  as  of  so  much  impK)rtance  that  he  had  fortified  it  at 
mat  ex|>ense.  The  count  pushed  the  siege  with  such  vigour  that  Guasto, 
K)nd  of  his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no  other  wav  of  saving  it  from  falhng 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  resolv^  to  hazard  a  twittle  in  order  to  relieve  iC 
He  began  his  march  from  Milan  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  he  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  intention,  it  was  soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  Enguioi,  a 
gallant  and  enterprising  youn^  man,  wished  passionatelv  to  try  the  fortune 
of  a  battle ;  his  troops  desired  it  with  no  less  ardour ;  but  the  ^remptoiy 
injunction  of  the  king  not  to  venture  a  ^neral  engagement,  flowing  tnm  a 
prudent  attention  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  as  well  as  from  the 
remembrance  of  former  disasters,  restrained  him  from  venturing  upon  it 
Unwilling,  however,  to  abandon  Carignan  when  it  was  just  ready  to  yield,  and 
eager  to  mstinguish  his  command  by  some  memorable  action,  ne  despatched 
Monluc  to  court  in  order  to  lay  before  the  king  the  advantages  of  fighting  the 
enemy,  and  the  hopes  which  he  had  of  victory.  The  kmg  referred  the  matter 
to  his  privy  council ;  all  the  ministers  declared,  one  after  another,  agmnst 
^hting.  and  supported  their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremdy  plausible. 
While  tney  were  aeliverin|5  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was  permitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  visible  ana  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience  to 
speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfaction  with  what  he  heard,  that  FiuncU, 
cuverted  with  his  appearance,  called  on  him  to  declare  what  he  could  ofiar  in 
reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as  they  were  general  Upon 
this,  Monluc,  a  plain  but  spurited  soldier,  and  of  known  courage,  represented 
the  good  condition  of  the  troops,  thefr  eagerness  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  together  with  the  everlasting  infamy 
which  the  declining  of  a  battle  would  bring  on  the  French  arms ;  and  he 
urged  his  arguments  with  such  a  lively  impetuosity  and  such  a  flow  of  militaiy 
eloquence  as  gained  over  to  his  opinion  not  only  the  king,  naturally  fond  (tf 
danng  actions,  but  several  of  the  council.  Francis,  catching  the  same  aitha- 
siasm  which  had  animated  his  troops,  suddenly  started  up,  and,  having  lifted 
his  hands  to  heaven  and  imploredf  the  divine  protection,  he  then  addressed 
himself  to  Monluc:  "Go^"  says  he,  ** return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the 
name  of  God."" 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  given  Enguien  leave  to  fight  the 
imperialists  than  such  was  the  martial  ardour  of  the  gallant  and  high-spuited 
gentlemen  of  that  age  that  the  court  was  quite  deserted,  every  person  desirous 
of  reputation  or  capable  of  service  hurrying  to  Piedmont,  in  order  to  share^  as 
volunteers,  in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  action.  Encouraged  by  the  amval 
**  Herbert,  245.— Mem.  de  BelUy,  44S.  "*  Mtoftoires  de  If anlac 
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of  80  many  brave  officers,  Eneuien  immediately  prepared  for  battle ;  nor  did 
Guasto  decline  the  combiit  The  number  of  cavalry  was  almost  equal,  but  the 
imperial  infantry  exceeded  the  French  by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They 
met  near  Oerisoles,  in  an  open  plain,  which  afforded  to  neither  any  advantiu;e 
of  ground,  and  both  had  full  tune  to  form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The 
shc^  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  between  veteran  troops,  violent 
juid  obstinate.  The  French  cavahry,  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with  their 
iKual  vivacity,  bore  down  everything  that  opposed  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  steady  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  forced 
the  body  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in  suspense. 
ready  to  declare  for  whichever  general  could  make  the  best  use  of  that  critical 
moment.  Guasto^  enga^d  in  that  part  of  his  army  which  was  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  afraid  of  mlling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whose  vengeance 
he  dreaded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Rinoon  and  Fregoso,  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  forgot  to  order  a  large  body  of  reserve  to  advance ;  whereas 
Enguien,  with  admirable  courage  and  equiu  conduct,  supported,  at  the  head  of 
his  gens  d'armes,  such  of  his  l^ttalions  as  began  to  yield  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  service  who  lu3  been  victorious  wherever  they 
fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards.  This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that 
followed  was  confusion  and  slaughter.  The  marquis  del  Guasto^  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  escaped  only  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  victory  of  the 
French  was  complete,  ten  thousand  of  the  imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  con- 
siderable number,  with  all  their  tents,  ba^age,  and  artillery,  taken.  On  the 
part  of  the  conquero^  their  ioy  was  without  alloy,  a  few  only  being  killed, 
and  among  these  no  officer  of  distinclion.'^ 

This  splendid  action,  besides  the  reputation  with  which  it  was  attended, 
delivered  France  from  an  imminent  danger,  as  it  ruined  the  army  with  which 
Gnasto  had  intended  to  invade  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  Saone, 
where  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  nor  regular  forces  to  oppose  his 
progress.  But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue  the  victory  with  such 
vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  it  might  have  vielded ;  for  though 
toe  Mikmese  remained  now  almost  defenceless,  though  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  long  murmured  under  the  rigour  of  the  imperial  government,  were  ready 
to  throw  otf  the  yoke,  thouj^h  Enguien,  flushed  with  success,  urged  the  king 
to  seize  this  happy  opportmutv  of  recovering  a  country  the  acauisition  of  which 
had  been  long  his  favourite  object,  yet,  as  the  emperor  and  king  of  England 
were  preparing  to  break  in  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  with  numerous 
armies,  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  pubhc 
safety,  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  of  Enguien's  best  troops  to  be  employed 
in  d^ence  of  the  kingdom.  Enguien's  suteequent  operations  were  of  conse- 
quence so  languid  and  inconsiderable  that  the  reduction  of  Carigiian  and  some 
c^her  towns  m  Piedmont  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his  great  victory  at 
Cerisoles.** 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  taking  the  field,  but  he  appeared,  towards 
the  banning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous  and  better 
'  than  any  wmch  he  had  hitherto  led  against  France.    It  amounted 


bost  to  fifty  thousand  men ;  and,  part  of  it  having  reduced  Luxemboui*g 
and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherlands  before  he  himself  joined  it,  he  now 
marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  frontiers  of  Champagne.  Charle5^  accord- 
ing to  his  agreement  with  the  king  of  England,  ought  to  have  advanced 
directly  towwds  Paris ;  and  the  dauphin,  who  commanded  the  only  army  to 

"  Mem.  do  BcUny,  429,  etc.— M^m.  de  Mon-  »'  Mem.  de  BcUay,  438,  etc 
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which  Francis  trusted  for  the  security  of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in 
no  condition  to  oi)pose  him.  But  the  success  with  which  the  French  had 
defended  Provence  in  the  year  1536  had  taught  them  the  most  effectual  method 
of  distressing  an  invading  enemy.  Champagne,  a  country  abounding  nK>re  in 
vines  than  com,  was  incapable  of  maintaining  a  great  army ;  and  before  the 
emperor's  approach,  whatever  could  be  of  any  use  to  his  troop  had  been 
carried  off  or  destroyed.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  master  of 
some  places  of  strength,  in  order  to  secure  the  convoys  on  which  alone  he  now 
perceived  that  he  must  depend  for  subsistence ;  and  he  found  the  frontier 
towns  so  ill  provided  for  defence  that  he  hoped  it  woidd  not  be  a  woric  either 
of  much  time  or  difficulty  to  reduce  them.  Accordingly,  Ligny  and  Commercy, 
which  he  first  attacked,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance.  He  then  iny^ted 
St  Disier,  which,  though  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Mame,  was 
destitute  of  everything  necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege.  But  the  Count  de 
Sancerre  and  M.  de  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  sudi  reputation  by  the 
defence  of  Landrecy,  G;enerous]y  threw  themselves  into  the  town  and  under- 
took to  hold  it  out  to  tne  last  extremity.  The  emperor  soon  found  how  capable 
they  were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  to  take 
the  town  without  besieging  it  in  form.  This,  accordingly,  he  undertook  ;  and, 
as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  anv  enterprise  m  which  he  had  once 
engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inconsiderate  oDstinacy. 

The  king  of  England's  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  complete  long 
before  the  emperors ;  but,  as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to  encounter 
alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilhng,  on  the  other,  thuat  Ws 
troops  should  remain  inactive,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  chastising  the 
Scots,  bv  sending  his  fleet,  together  with  a  consiaerablepart  of  his  infiui^, 
under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  invade  then:  countzr.  Hertford  executed  ms 
commission  with  vigour,  plundered  and  burned  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  kid 
waste  the  adjacent  country,  and  re-embarked  his  men  with  such  d^atch  that 
they  joined  their  sovereign  soon  after  his  landing  in  France.^  When  Heniy 
amved  in  that  kingdom,  he  found  the  emperor  engaged  in  the  siege  of  St 
Disier ;  an  ambassador,  however,  whom  he  sent  to  con^tulate  the  Engl^h 
monarch  on  his  safe  arrival  on  the  continent,  solicited  him  to  march,  in  tenns 
of  the  treaty,  directly  to  Paris.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  sudi  an  ill 
example  of  fulfilhng  the  conditions  of  then:  confederacy  with  exactne^  that 
Henry,  observing  him  employ  his  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  his  own 
behoof,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attem|)t  the  reduction  of  some  places 
that  lay  conveniently  for  nimself .  Without  paying  any  regard  to  the  emperor^ 
remonstrances,  he  immediately  invested  Boulogne,  and  commanded  the  doke 
of  Norfolk  to  press  the  siege  of  Montreuil,  which  had  been  bgapn  before  his 
arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction  with  some  Engii&h  troops. 
While  Charles  and  Henry  showed  such  attention  each  to  his  own  interest,  they 
both  neglected  the  common  cause.  Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence 
requisite  towards  conducting  the  great  plan  that  they  had  formed,  they  eariy 
discovered  a  mutual  jealousy  of  cAch  other,  which  by  degrees  begot  distrust 
and  ended  in  open  hatred." 

By  this  time  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  industry,  drawn  tc^ther  an  army 
capable,  as  well  from  the  number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troone,  of  makii^ 
head  against  the  enemy.  But  the  dauphin,  who  still  acted  as  general, 
prudently  decUning  a  battle^  the  loss  of  whicn  would  have  endangored  the 
kingdom,  satisfied  nimself  with  harassing  the  emperor  with  his  light  tnx^, 
cutting  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  country  around  him.    Thoij^ 

■•  History  of  Scotknd,  toI.  i.  p.  90.  *•  Herbert* 
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extremely  distresed  by  these  operations,  Charles  still  pressed  the  siege  of  St. 
Disier,  \?hich  Sancerre  defended  with  astonishing  fortitude  and  conduct. 
He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the  enemy  in  tnem  all ;  and,  imdismayed 
eTen  by  the  death  of  his  brave  associate  Be  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball,  he  continued  to  show  the  same  bold  countenance  and  obstinate 
resolution.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out 
some  time  longer,  when  an  artifice  of  Granvelle's  induced  him  to  surrender. 
That  crafty  politician,  having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the 
doke  of  Quise  used  in  communicating  mtelligence  to  Sancerre,  forged  a  letter 
in  his  name,  authorising  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  the  king,  though  highly 
satisfied  with  his  behaviour,  thought  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  battle  for  his 
reliel  This  letter  he  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could  raise 
no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  then  he  obtained 
such  honourable  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and,  among  others. 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  eight  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  bound 
himself  to  open  the  gates  if  Francis  during  that  time  did  not  attack  the  im- 
perial army  and  throw  fresh  troops  into  the  town.**  Thus  Sancerre,  by  detain- 
ing the  emperor  so  long  before  an  inconsiderable  place,  afibrded  his  sovereign 
fuB  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and,  what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an 
ofiKcer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  acquired  the  glory  of  having  saved  his 
country. 

As  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrender©!,  the  emperor  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Champagne ;  but  Sancerre's  obstinate  resistance  had  damped  his  sanguine 
hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him  seriously  to  reflect  on  what  he 
might  expect  before  towns  of  greater  strength  and  defended  by  more 
numerous  garrisons.  At  the  same  time,  the  procuring  subsistence  for  his 
army  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  which  increased  in  proportion  as  he 
withdrew  farther  from  his  own  frontier.  He  had  lost  a  great  number  of  his 
best  troops  in  the  siege  of  St.  Disier,  and  many  fell  dailv  m  skirmishes,  which 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid,  though  they  wastea  his  army  insensibly,, 
without  leading  to  any  decisive  action.  The  season  advanced  apace,  and  he 
had  not  yet  the  command  either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory  or  of  any 
such  considerable  town  as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Qreat  arrears  too  were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of 
mutin3ring  for  their  pay,  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them. 
All  these  considerations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace  which 
a  Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister  the  queen  of  France,  had 
secretlv  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.  In  consequence  of 
this,  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  began  their  conferences 
in  Chan.ss^,  a  small  village  near  Ch&lons.  At  the  same  time,  Charles,  either 
from  a  desire  of  making  one  great  final  effort  against  France,  or  merely  to  gain  a 
pretext  for  deserting  his  ally  and  concluding  a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambas- 
sador formally  to  require  Henry,  according  to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty, 
to  advance  towards  Paris.  While  he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited 
the  issue  of  the  conferences  at  Chauss6,  he  continued  to  march  forward, 
though  in  the  utmost  distress  from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last,  by  a 
fortunate  motion  on  his  part,  or  through  some  neglect  or  treachery  on  that  of 
the  French,  he  surprised  first  R<?pemev,  and  then  Chateau-Thierry,  in  both 
which  were  considerable  magazines.  Ko  sooner  was  it  known  that  these 
towns,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  two  days'  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless,  and  susceptible  of 
any  violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  was  filled  with  consternation. 
**  BrantOme,  torn.  vl.  489. 
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The  inhabitants  as  if  the  emperor  had'been  already  at  their  gates,  fled  in  the 
wildest  confusion  and  despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and  children  down 
the  Seine  to  Kouen,  others  to  Orleans  and  the  towns  upon  the  Loire.  Francis 
himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  any  other  event  duriDjg  his  rei^ 
.and  sensible  as  well  of  the  trimnph  that  his  rival  would  enjoy  in  insulting 
his  capital  as  of  the  danger  to  which  the  kin^om  was  exposed,  could  not 
refrain  from  erring  out,  in  the  first  emotion  of  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  **  How 
dear,  0  mv  Goa,  <&  I  pay  for  this  crown,  which  I  thought  thou  hadst  ^[ranted 
me  freely  f "  "  but,  recovering  in  a  moment  from  this  sudden  sallv  of  peevishnes 
And  impatience,  he  devoutly  added,  "  Thy  will^  however,  be  done?*  and  jsro- 
ceeded  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  opposing  the  enemy,  with  his  usual 
Activity  and  presence  of  mind.  The  aauphin  detached  eight  thousand 
men  to  Paris,  which  revived  the  courage  of  the  affiighted  citizens  ;  be  threw 
A  Strong  garrison  into  Meauz,  and  by  a  forced  mardi  got  into  Fert^  between 
the  imperialists  and  the  capital 

Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  again  to  feel  the  want  of  proTisiops, 
perceiving  that  the  aauphin  still  prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not  dari^ 
to  attack  his  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  by  hard  service, 
turned  suddenly  to  the  right  and  began  to  fall  back  towards  Soissona.  Having 
about  this  time  received  Henry's  answer,  whereby  he  refused  to  abandon  the 
sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of  both  which  he  expected  every  moment 
to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself  absolved  from  all  obligations  of  adhering 
to  the  treaty  with  him»  and  at  full  liberty  to  consult  his  own  interest  in  what 
manner  soever  ne  pleased.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  renew  i^  conference 
which  the  surprise  of  Espemey  had  broken  ofL  To  conclude  a  peace  between 
two  princes,  one  of  whom  greatly  desured  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it,  did 
not  require  a  long  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespy,  a  small  town  near 
Meaux,  on  the  18tb  of  September.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  aU  tlif 
conquests  which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice  shall  be  ^^ 
stored ;  that  the  emperor  shall  give  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  either 
his  eldest  daughter,  or  the  second  daughter  of  liis  brother  Ferdinand  ;  tbat  if 
he  chose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter,  he  shall  settle  on  her  all  tiie 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  state,  winch 
shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage.;  that  if  he  determined  to  give 
him  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  ^nt  him  the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its 
dependencies ;  that  he  shall  withm  four  months  declare  which  of  these  two 
prmcesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and  fulfil  the  respective  conditions  upon  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage,  which  shall  take  place  within  a  ^rear  frcm  the 
date  of  the  treaty  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possessicm 
either  of  the  Low  Countries  or  of  Milan,  Frauds  shaU  rest^  to  the  duke  of 
^voy  all  that  he  now  possesses  of  his  territories,  except  PigneroL  and  Mon^ 
milian  ;  that  Francis  shall  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  langdom  of  Na{des 
or  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  sl^  give  up  his 
claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  county  of  Charolois ;  that  Frands  shall 
give  no  aid  to  the  exiled  king  of  Navarre ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  jdn  in 
making  war  upon  the  Turk,  towards  which  the  king  shall  furnish,  when  re- 
quired by  the  emperor  and  empire,  six  hundred  men-at-arms  and  ten  thousand 
foot.»» 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arising  from  the  distress  of 
his  army  through  want  of  provisions,  from  the  difliculty  of  retreating  oat  of 
France,  and  the  impossibihty  of  securing  winter  quarters  there,  the  emperor 

"  BrantAme,  torn.  vl.  381.  de  Caosb  Pads  CrepUcIn  Actit Erodit,  Upi^ 

**  Becuell  dcs  Tr&iUs,  torn.  L  227.— BeUos       1763. 
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was  inflaenced  by  other  considerations,  more  distant,  indeed,  but  not  less 
weighty.  The  pope  was  offended  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  at  nis  concessions 
to  we  Protestants  in  the  late  diet  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a  council  and  to 
admit  of  public  disputations  in  Qermanj  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
doctrines  in  controversjr.  Paul,  considenng  both  these  steps  as  sacrii^ous 
encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  well  as  privileges  of  the  holy  see,  had 
addressed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a  letter  on  this  subject, 
written  with  such  acrimony  of  hinguage  and  in  a  style  of  such  hi^h  authority 
as  discovered  more  of  an  mtention  to  draw  on  a  quarrel  than  of  a  desire  to 
reclaim  him.  This  ill  humour  was  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the  emi)eror's 
league  with  Henry  of  England,  which,  being  contracted  with  a  heretic  ex- 
communicated by  the  apostolic  see,  appeared  to  the  pope  a  profane  alliance, 
and  was  not  less  dreaded  by  him  than  that  of  Franas  with  solyman.  Paul's 
son  and  grandson,  highly  incensed  at  the  emperor  for  having  refused  to  gratify 
them  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by 
their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust  him  still  more.  To  all  which  was  added 
the  powerful  opieration  of  the  flattery  and  promises  which  Francis  incessantly 
employed  to  gain  him.  Though,  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutrality, 
the  pope  had  nitherto  suppre^ed  his  own  resentment,  had  eluded  the  artifices 
ci  his  own  family,  and  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not 
safe  to  rely  much  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom  his  passions,  nis  friends, 
and  his  interest  combined  to  shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  Francis, 
Charles  well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacked. 
The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would  probably  follow  the  example  of  a  pontiff  who 
was  considered  as  a  model  of  poUtical  wisdom  among  the  Italians  ;  and  thus, 
at  a  juncture  when  he  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  of  the  present 
war,  ne  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  a  new  confederacy  against 
him.**  At  the  same  time  the  Turks,  ahnost  imresisted,  made  such  progress 
in  Hungary,  reducing  town  after  town,  that  they  approached  near  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Austrian  provinces."  Above  all  these,  tne  extraordinary  progress 
of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in  Germany,  and  the  dangerous  combination  into 
which  the  princes  of  that  profession  had  entered,  called  for  his  immediate 
attrition.  Almost  one-half  of  Germany  had  revolted  from  the  established 
Church ;  the  fideUhr  of  the  rest  was  much  shaken  ;  the  nobihty  of  Austria 
had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free  exercise  of  religion ;  **  the  Bohemians, 
among  whom  some  seeds  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss  stiU  remained,  openly 
favoured  the  new  opinions ;  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  a  zeal  which 
is  seldom  found  among  ecclesiastics,  had  begun  the  reformation  of  his  diocese ; 
nor  was  it  possible,  unless  some  timely  and  effectual  check  were  given  to 
the  spirit  of  innovation,  to  foresee  where  it  would  end.  He  hiinself  had 
been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet  to  the  peremptory  and  decisive  tone  which  the 
Protestants  had  now  assumed  He  had  seen  how,  from  confidence  in  their 
number  and  union,  they  had  forgotten  the  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions, 
and  had  grown  to  such  boldness  as  openly  to  despise  the  pope,  and  to  show  no 
great  reverence  for  the  imperial  dignity  itself.  If,  therefore,  he  wished  to 
maintain  either  the  ancient  religion  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  not 
choose  to  dwindle  into  a  mere  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  some  vigorous  and 
speedy  effort  was  requisite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  made  during  a  war 
that  reauired  the  greatest  exertion  of  his  strength  against  a  foreign  and 
powerful  enemy. 

Such  being  Uie  emperor's  inducements  to  peace,  he  had  the  address  to  frame 
the  treaty  of  Crc^y  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  he  had  in  view.    By 

**  F.  P^nl,  100.— FtiUATle.,  16S.  "  Irtnanhiffll  Hist.  Hone.,  177.  **  Slcid..  285. 
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coining  to  an  agreement  with  Francis,  he  took  from  the  pope  all  prospects  of 
advantage  in  courting  the  friendship  of  that  monarch  in  preference  to  his. 
By  the  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the  Turks,  he  not  only  d^riwi 
Solyman  of  a  powerful  ally,  but  turned  the  arms  of  that  ally  against  him.  ^y 
a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that  it  mi^ht  not  raise  any  un- 
seasonable alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  both  should  exert  all  thdr 
influence  and  power  in  order  to  procure  a  general  council,  to  assert  iti 
authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  Protestant  heresy  out  of  their  dominions. 
This  cut  oflf  all  chance  of  assistance  which  the  confederates  of  SmaUalde 
might  expect  from  the  French  king ; "  and,  lest  their  solicitations  or  his 
jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival  should  hereafter  tempt  Francis  to  forget  this 
engagement,  he  left  him  embarrassed  with  a  war  against  England,  which 
would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  any  consideral^e  part  in  the  alfjairs  of 
Germany. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  power  and  im- 
portance, felt  in  the  most  sensible  manner  the  neglect  with  which  the  emperor 
nad  treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate  peace.  But  the  situation  of  his 
afifairs  was  such  as  somewhat  alleviated  the  mortification  which  this  occa- 
sioned ;  for  though  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from  the 
siege  of  Montreuil,  because  the  Flemish  troops  received  orders  to  retire, 
Boulogne  had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Crespy  were  brought  to 
an  issue.  While  elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  this  conquest,  and  inmuned 
with  indignation  against  the  emperor,  the  ambassadors  whom  Francis  sent  to 
make  overtures  of  peace  found  him  too  arrogant  to  grant  what  was  modente 
or  equitable.  His  demands  were  indeed  extravagant  and  made  in  the  tone 
of  a  conqueror :  that  Francis  should  renounce  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and 
not  onlv  pay  up  the  arrears  of  former  debts,  but  reiinburse  the  money  whidi 
Henry  had  expended  in  the  present  war.  Francis,  though  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace  and  willing  to  ^eld  a  great  deal  in  order  to  attam  it,  being  now  free 
from  the  pressure  of  the  imperial  arms,  rejected  these  ignominious  propositioa^ 
with  disdain  ;  and,  Henry  departing  for  England,  hostilities  continued  oetween 
the  two  nations.*" 

The  treaty  of  peace,  how  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of  France,  whom 
it  delivered  from  the  dread  of  an  enemy  who  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  dauphin.  He  considered  it  as 
a  manifest  proof  of  the  king  ma  father's  extraordinary  partiality  towards  his 
younger  brother,  now  duke  of  Orleans,  and  complained  that  from  his  eager- 
ness to  ^in  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  son  he  had  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  kmgdom  and  renounced  the  most  ancient  as  weU  as  valuable  ri^ts  of 
the  crown.  But,  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  oflfend  the  king  by  refusing  to 
ratify  it,  though  extremely  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  securing  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  reclaiming  what  was  now  alienated  so  much  to  his  ctetriment,  he 
secretly  protested,  in  presence  of  some  of  his  adherents,  against  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  declared  whatever  he  should  be  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  confirm 
it  null  in  itself  and  void  of  all  obhgjation.  The  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  pro- 
bably by  the  instigation  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same."  But  Francis— highly 
pleased  as  well  with  having  delivered  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  of  m 
invasion  as  with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  an  mdependent  settlement  for  hi^ 
son  at  no  greater  price  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which  be  had  no 
just  claim,  titles  which  had  brought  so  much  expense  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation,  and  rights  grown  obsolete  and  of  no  value— ratified  the 

"  Seek.,  lib.  Hi.  496.  244. 
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treaty  with  great  joy.     Charles,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty, 
dedaired  his  intention  of  giving  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  together  with  the  auchy  of  Milan  as  her  dowry.**    Every  circum- 
stance seemed  to  promise  the  continuance  of  peace.    The  emperor,  cruelly  ^ 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  condition  to  undertake  any  enter^^ 

Erise  where  great  activity  was  requisite  or  much  fatigue  to  be  endured.  He 
imself  felt  this,  or  wished  at  least  that  it  should  be  beUeved ;  and  being  so 
much  disabled  by  this  excrudatiu^  distemper,  when  a  French  ambassador 
fdlowed  him  to  Brussels  in  order  to  be  present  at  his  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peac&  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  signed  his  name,  he 
observed  that  there  was  no  great  danger  of  his  violating  these  articles,  as  a 
hand  that  could  hardly  hold  a  pen  was  little  able  to  brandish  a  lance. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  several  months  in  Brussels, 
and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the  ^eat  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  Protestant  party  m  Germany. 
But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay;  for,  however  prevalent  the 
motives  were  which  determined  him  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  the  nature 
of  that  great  body  which  he  was  about  to  attack,  as  well  as  the  situation  of 
his  own  affairs,  made  it  necessai^  to  dehberate  long,  to  proceed  with  caution, 
and  not  too  suddenly  to  thi'ow  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed his  real  sentiments  and  schemes.  He  was  sensible  that  the  Protestants, 
conscious  of  their  own  strength,  but  under  continuaLapprehensions  of  his 
designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  joined  to  the  jealousy 
of  a  feeble  faction,  and  were  no  less  quick-sighted  to  discern  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger  than  ready  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  still  continued  involved  in  a  Turkish  war;  and  though,  in  order  to 
deliver  himself  from  this  encumbrance,  he  had  determined  to  send  an  envoy 
to  the  Porte  with  most  advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  of  peace, 
the  resolutions  of  that  haughty  court  were  so  uncertain  that,  before  these 
were  known^  it  would  have  teen  highly  imprudent  to  have  kindled  the  flames 
of  civil  war  m  his  own  dominions. 

Upon  this  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  issued  by  the  pope 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  summoning  the  council  to  assemble  at 
Trent  early  next  spring,  and  exhorting  all  Christian  princes  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  that  the  present  happy  interval  of  tranquillity  afforded  them  of 
suppressing  those  heresies  which  threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred 
or  venerable  among  Christians.  But,  after  such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike 
as  was  necessary  in  order  to  cover  his  designs,  he  determined  to  countenance 
tiie  council,  which  might  become  no  inconsiderable  instrument  towards  accom- 
plishing his  projects,  and  therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appear 
there  in  his  name,  but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at 
the  time  prefixed.** 

Such  were  the  emperor's  views,  when  the  imperial  diet,  after  several  proro- 
gations, was  opened  at  Worms.  The  Protestants,  who  enjoyed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  by  a  very  precarious  tenure,  having  no  other  security  for 
it  than  the  recess  of  the  last  oiet,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  only  until 
the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestly  to  estabhsh  that  important  privil^e 
upon  some  firmer  basis,  and  to  hold  it  by  a  perpetual,  not  a  temporary  title. 
But,  instead  of  offering  them  any  additional  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the 
diet  with  observing  that  there  were  two  points  which  chiefly  required  con- 
siderations—the prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  state  of 
religion ;  that  the  former  was  the  most  urgent,  as  Solynmn,  after  conquering 
<•  Recoell  dea  Tralt&,  torn.  il.  233.  *'  F.  Paul,  104. 
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the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  was  now  ready  to  &II  npon  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces ;  that  the  emperor,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  nedected 
no  opportunity  of  annovin^  this  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  hazard  of  his 
own  person  had  resisted  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  liie  same  seal, 
had  now  consented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  against  France, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  his  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  ms  arms  with 
peater  vigour  against  the  common  adversary  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  it 
became  all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  <^  its 
head ;  that  therefore  they  ought  without  delay  to  vote  him  such  effectual  aid 
as  not  only  their  duty  but  theu*  interest  called  upon  them  to  furnish ;  that  the 
controversies  about  religion  were  so  intricate^  and  of  such  difficult  discossiQiL 
as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  bnnj^  them  at  present  to  any  final 
issue ;  that  by  perseverance  and  repeated  solicitations  we  emperor  nad  at 
length  pw  vailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council  for  which  they  nad  so  oftoi 
wisned  and  petitioned ;  that  the  time  appointed  for  its  meeting  was  now  come, 
and  both  parties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees  and  submit  to  them  as  the 
decisions  of  the  universal  Church. 

The  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  declaration  with  grei^  a^ 
plause,  and  signified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  every  particular  which  it 
contained.  The  Protestants  expressed  great  siurprise  at  propositions  which 
were  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they  insisted 
that  the  questions  witn  regard  to  religion,  as  first  in  dignity  and  importance, 
ought  to  come  first  under  deliberation ;  tnat,  alarming  as  the  progress  of  Uie 
Turks  wa.s  to  all  Germany,  the  securine  t^  free  exercise  ol  tfieir  religioii 
touched  them  still  more  nearly ;  nor  could  they  prosecute  a  foreign  war  witii 
spirit  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  their  domestic  tranquillity ;  that  if 
the  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent  they  would  concur  wi^ 
their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield  to  none  of  them  in  actirity 
or  zeal.  But,  if  the  oanger  from  the  Turkish  arms  were  indeed  so  imminent 
as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would  be  occasioned  by  an  immediate 
examination  of  the  controverted  points  in  religion,  they  required  that  a  diet 
should  be  instantly  appointed,  to  which  the  final  settlement  of  their  retigioas 
disputes  should  be  referred ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  decree  of  the 
former  diet  concerning  religion  should  be  explained  in  a  point  which  they 
deemed  essential  By  the  recess  of  Spires  it  was  provided  that  they  should 
enjoy  unmolested  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  until  the  meeting  of  a 
legal  council ;  but,  as  the  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  Ferdinand  bad 
required  them  to  submit,  tney  b^n  to  suspect  that  their  adversaries  mi^t 
take  advantage  of  an  ambi^ity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,  and,  pretending 
that  the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  might  pronounce  them 
to  be  no  longer  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  order  to  ^lard  against 
this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  former  remonstrances  afi^ainst  a  council 
called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  summoned  by  the  pcme's 
authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding,  and  dedaredraat» 
notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  sudi  ill^al  assembly,  they  still  held 
the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of  advantage  to  soothe  and 
gain  the  Protestants,  he  had  devised  expedients  for  givins  them  satislv^on 
with  regard  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravagant ;  out,  his  views  at  present 
being  very  different,  Ferdinand,  by  his  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  his 
first  propositions,  and  would  make  no  concessions  which  had  the  most  remote 
tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council  or  to  weaken  its  authority.  The 
Protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no  less  inflexible ;  and,  after  much  time 
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qient  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  convince  each  other,  thev  came  to  no  agree- 
mQDt.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperor^  who  upon  nis  recovery  arrived 
at  Worms,  contribute  in  any  degree  to  render  the  Protestants  more  compliant. 
Fully  convinced  that  they  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth, 
they  showed  themselves  superior  to  the  allurements  of  interest  or  the  sugges- 
tions of  fear ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations  or 
discovered  his  designs,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they 
aperdj  declared  that  they  would  not  even  dei^  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in 
presence  of  a  council  assembled  not  to  examine  but  to  condemn  them,  and 
that  they  would  pay  no  re^d  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence  of  a 
pope  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a  judge  by  his 
naving  stigmatized  their  opinions  by  the  name  of  heresv  and  denounced  against 
them  the  neaviest  censures  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  usurped  power,  he 
could  inflict." 

While  the  Protestants  with  such  union  as  well  as  firmness  rejected  all 
intercourse  mih.  the  council,  and  refused  tiieir  assent  to  the  imnerial  demands 
in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  showed  an  inclination 
to  gratify  the  emperor  with  reg^ard  to  both.  Though  he  professed  an  inviolable 
r^^urd  for  the  Protestant  religion,  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  moderation  ' 
peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  he  confirmed  the  favourable  sentiments  which 
the  emperor  aheady  entertained  of  him.  and  gradually  paved  the  way  for 
executing  the  ambitious  designs  which  always  occupied  his  active  and  enter- 
prising mind."  His  example,  however,  had  Uttle  influence  upon  such  as 
agreed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions;  and  Charles  perceived  that  he 
could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present  aid  from  the  Protestants  against  the 
Toiics,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies  on  account  of  their  religion.  But, 
as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe  for  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so  to 
advanced  that  he  could  force  the  compliance  of  the  Protestants  or  punish 
tfa^  obstinacy,  he  artfully  concealed  nis  own  intentions.  That  he  might 
augment  their  security,  he  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  early  next 
vear,  in  order  to  adjust  what  was  now  left  undetermined :  and  previous  to  it 
ne  agreed  tiiat  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  meet,  in  order 
to  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute.^^ 

Bat,  how  far  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the  present 
tranquillity  might  have  imposed  upon  the  Protestants,  the  emperor  was  inca- 
pable of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dissimulation  as  to  hide  altogether  from 
th«dr  view  the  dangerous  desi^s  which  he  was  meditating  against  them. 
Herman,  Count  de  Wied.  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a  prelate  conspi- 
cuous for  his  virtue  ana  primitive  simpUcity  of  manners,  though  not  more 
distinguished  for  learning'  than  the  other  descendants  of  noble  fomilies 
who  in'  that  afl;e  possessea  most  of  the  great  benefices  in  Germany,  having 
become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  had  begun,  in  the  ^ear 
1543,  with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  to  aboush  the  ancient 
superstition  in  his  diocese,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established 
amone  the  Protestants.  But  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who  were  not  pos- 
sessed with  the  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  how  fatal  the  leveUii^g 
genius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignitv  and  wealth,  opposed,  from 
the  beginning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  their  archbishop,  with  all  the 
zeal  flowing  from  reverence  for  old  institutions,  heightened  hj  concern  for 
their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  archbishop  considered  only  as 
a  new  argument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  neither  shook 
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his  resolution  nor  slackened  his  ardour  in  prosecuting  his  plan.  The  canons, 
perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to  check  his  career  to  be  ineffectual,  solemnly 
protested  against  his  proceedings^  and  appealed  for  redress  to  the  pope  and 
emperor,  the  former  as  his  ecclesiastical,  the  latter  as  his  civil  superior.  This 
appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor  during  his  residence  in  Worms,  he  took 
the  canons  of  Col(^e  under  his  immediate  protection,  enjoined  them  to 

groceed  with  rigour  against  all  who  revolted  from  the  established  Ohurdi,  pro- 
ibited  the  arcnbishop  to  make  any  innovation  in  his  diocese,  and  8umm<»ied 
him  to  appear  at  Brussels  within  tnirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which 
should  be  preferred  against  hiuL** 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  acainst  the  Protestant  party, 
Charles  added  other  proofs  still  more  expUdt  Inms  hereditary  dominions  oC 
the  Low  Countries  he  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  of  Lutheranism  with 
unrelenting  rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms,  he  sUenced  the  Protes- 
tant preachers  in  that  city.  He  allowed  an  Italian  monk  to  inveigh  against 
the  Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and  to  call  upon  EiiiLas  be 
regarded  the  favour  of  God,  to  exterminate  that  pestilent  heresy.  He  de- 
si)atched  the  embassy  which  has  been  aheady  mentioned  to  Constantinople 
with  overtures  of  peace,  that  he  might  be  free  from  any  apprehensions  of 
danger  or  interruption  from  that  quarter.  Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their 
dangerous  tendency,  escape  the  jealous  observation  of  the  Protestants,  or  fail 
to  amrm  their  fears  and  to  excite  their  soUcitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect 

Meanwhile.  Charles's  good  fortune,  which  predominated  on  all  occasions 
over  that  of  nis  rival  Fninds,  extricated  him  out  of  a  difficulty  from  which, 
with  all  his  sagacity  and  addi^ess,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy  matt^  to 
have  disentangled  himsell  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Orleans 
should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage,  and  together  with  her 
the  possession  of  the  Milanese,  he  dioi  of  a  mali^;nant  fever.  By  this  evoit 
the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  up  a  valuable  province 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  from  the  indecency  of  violating  a  recent  and 
solemn  enmgement,  which  must  have  occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with 
France.  He  affected,  however,  to  express  great  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  of  a  young  prince  who  was  to  have  been  so  nearly  allied  to  him ;  but  be 
carefully  avoided  entering  into  any  fresh  discussions  concerning  the  Milanese, 
and  would  not  listen  to  a  proposal  which  came  from  Francis  of  new-modelling 
the  treaty  of  Crespy,  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  advantages 
which  he  had  lost  oy  the  demise  of  his  son.  Li  the  more  active  and  vijgoroas 
part  of  Francis's  reign,  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  the  certain  and 
instantaneous  consequence  of  such  a  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  a  demand 
seemingly  so  equitable ;  but  the  dedining  state  of  his  own  health,  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war  against 
England,  obliged  him  at  present  to  dissemble  his  resentment  and  to  put  off 
thoughts  of  revenge  to  some  other  juncture.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  r^titution  d  his 
territories;  and  the  rights  or  claims  relinquished  by  the  treaty  of  Cre^y 
returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  as  pretexts  f<H:fiitm« 
wars.** 

Upon  the  first  intelligenoe  of  the  duke  of  Orleans's  death,  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential  alterations  which 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  fail  of  producing 
a  rupture,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety.    But  they  were  not 
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more  disappointed  with  regard  to  this  than  in  their  expectations  from  an 
event  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope.  When  Paul,  wnose  passion  tor  aggrandizing  his 
family  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  as  ne  saw  the  dignity  and  power 
which  they  derived  immediately  from  him  becoming  more  precarious,  found 
that  he  could  not  bring  Charles  to  approve  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  he 
ventured  to  grant  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time 
when  a  great  part  of  Europe  mveighed  openly  against  the  corrupt  manners 
and  exorbitant  power  of  ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  was  summoned  to 
reform  the  disorders  in  the  Church,  tnis  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality 
to  a  son  of  whose  illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamecL  and 
whose  licentious  morals  all  good  men  detested,  gave  general  offence.  Some 
cardinals  in  the  imperial  interest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming 
Venation  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
be  present  at  the  solemnity  of  his  infeoffment ;  and,  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  the  Milanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorily  refused  to 
confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the  emperor  and  pope  being  intent 
upon  one  common  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their  particular  passions 
to  that  pubUc  cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy  or  resentment 
which  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jomtly  pursue  what  each 
deemed  to  be  of  greater  importance.*' 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  but  short 
irruption  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  prince,  though  still  stripped  of 
his  dominions,  which  the  emperor  held  in  sequestration  until  his  differences 
with  the  confederates  of  Smatkalde  should  be  adjusted,  possessed,  however,  so 
much  credit  in  Germany  that  he  undertook  to  raise  for  the  French  king  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the  war  against  England.  The 
money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was  auly  advanced  by  Francis ;  the  troops 
were  levied ;  but  Henry,  mstead  of  leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly 
entered  his  own  dominions  at  their  head,  in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  of 
them  before  any  army  could  be  assembled  to  oppose  him.  The  confederates 
were  not  more  surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack  than  the  king  of  France 
was  astonished  at  a  mean,  thievish  fraud,  so  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
prince.  But  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as 
many  men  as  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Henry's  undisciplined  forces,  and, 
being  joined  by  his  son-in-law  Maurice,  and  by  some  troops  belonging  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony^  he  gained  such  advantages  over  Henryj  who  was  rash  and 
bold  in  forming  his  schemes  but  feeble  and  undetermined  m  executing  them, 
as  obliged  him  to  disband  his  army^  and  to  surrender  himself,  together  with 
his  eloest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  in  dose  confinement, 
until  a  new  reverse  of  affairs  procured  him  liberty  " 

Ajb  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  the 
arms  of  the  Protestants,  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
Palatinate  brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their  party.  FredericL 
who  succeeded  ms  brotner  Lewis  in  that  electorate,  had  long  been  suspected 
of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  which  upon  his 
iiccession  to  the  principality  he  openly  manifested.  But,  as  he  expected  that 
something  effectual  towards  a  general  and  legal  establishment  of  religion 
would  be  the  fruit  of  so  many  diets,  conferences,  and  negotiations,  he  did  not 
at  first  attempt  any  public  mnovation  in  his  aominions.  Finding  all  these 
issue  in  nothing,  he  tnought  himself  called  at  length  to  countenance  by  hia 
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ftathority  the  system  which  he  approved  of.  and  to  gratity  the  wishes  of  his 
subjects,  who  oy  their  intercourse  with  the  Protestant  states  had  almost 
univ^^y  imbibed  their  opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity  which 
accompamed  the  spirit  of  reformatioii  in  its  first  eflforts  had  somewhat  abated, 
this  change  was  made  with  great  order  and  regularity ;  the  ancient  rites  were 
abolished,  and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence  or  symptoms 
of  discontent  Though  Frederic  adopted  the  religious  system  oi  the  Pro- 
testants, he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
league  of  Smalkalde.** 

A  few  weeks  bef<»:e  this  revolution  in  the  Palatinate,  thegeneral  oouncO 
was  opened,  with  the  accustomed  solemnities,  at  Trent  The  eyes  of  the 
Catholic  states  were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assembly 
which  all  had  considered  as  capable  of  applvmg  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
disorders  of  the  Church  when  they  first  oroke  out,  though  many  were  afraid 
that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefits  from  it,  when  the  malady, 
by  bein^  sufiered  to  increase  during  twenty-eight  years,  had  become  invete- 
rate ana  ctowu  to  such  extreme  violence.  The  pop^  bv  his  last  bull  of  con- 
vocation, nad  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  in  Mardi.  But  his  views 
and  those  of  the  emperor  were  so  different  that  almost  the  whole  year  wis 
spent  in  n^otiations.  Charles,  who  foresaw  that  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the 
council  agamst  the  Protestants  would  soon  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  weQ 
as  from  resentment,  to  some  desperate  extreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its  meet- 
ing until  his  warlike  preparations  were  so  far  advanced  that  ne  mi^t  be  in  a 
condition  to  second  its  decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  The  pope,  who  had 
early  sent  to  Trent  the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name^  knowing  to 
what  contempt  it  would  expose  his  authority  and  what  suspicions  it  would 
beget  of  his  intentions  if  the  fathers  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  when  the  Church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  immediate 
and  vigorous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translating  the  council  to  some 
city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending  altogether  its  proceedings  at  that  juncture, 
or  upon  autnorizin|^  it  to  begin  its  deliberations  immediately.  The  emperor 
rejected  the  two  ^rmer  expedients,  as  equally  offensite  to  the  Germans  d 
every  denomination ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  the  latter,  he  poo- 
posed  that  the  council  should  oegin  with  reforming  the  disorders  in  tiie 
Church  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles  of  ^th.  This 
was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded  most,  and  which  hsd 
prompted  it  to  employ  so  many  artifices  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of 
such  a  dangerous  judicatory.  Faul,  though  more  compliant  than  some  <d  bis 
predecessors  with  regard  to  calling  a  council,  was  no  less  jealous  than  they 
nad  been  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  saw  what  matter  of  triumph  such  a  method 
of  proceeding  wmild  afford  the  heretics.  He  apprehended  consequences  not 
only  humbling  but  faXaX  to  the  papal  see  if  the  council  came  to  consider  tn 
inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only  ousiness,  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed 
to  gratify  their  own  envy  and  peevishness  by  prescribing  rules  to  those  who 
were  exalted  above  them  in  dignity  and  power.  Without  listening,  therefore, 
to  this  insidious  proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his  l^ates  to  open  the 
coundL 

The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  fonn.  In  a  subsequent  one  it 
was  agreed  that  the  framing  a  confession  of  faith,  wherein  should  be  contained 
all  the  articles  which  the  Church  required  its  members  to  believe,  ought  to  be 
the  first  and  principal  business  of  the  council,  but  that  at  the  same  time  doe 
attention  should  be  given  to  what  was  necessary  towards  the  reformation  of 
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manners  and  discipline.  From  tliis  first  symptom  of  the  si)irit  with  which  the 
council  was  animated,  from  the  high  tone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who 
presided  in  it  assumed,  and  from  the  impUcit  deference  with  whicn  most  of 
the  members  followed  their  directions,  the  Protestants  conjectured  with  ease 
what  decisions  they  might  expect  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  forty 
prelates  (for  no  greater  number  was  yet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  the  universal  Church  and  proceed  to  determine  the  most  important 
ix>ints  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of  the 
ridicule  with  which  it  might  be  att^ded,  the  council  advanced  slowly  in  its 
deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  languishing  and 
feeble.^*  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  SmaUodde  received  information  of  the 
opening  of  the  council,  they  published  a  long  manifesto,  contamin^  a  renewal 
of  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  together  with  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  decline  its  jurisdiction.*'  The  pope  and  emperor,  on  their  part,  were 
80  little  sohcitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour  to  its  operations,  as  plainly  dis- 
covered that  some  object  of  greater  importance  occupied  and  interested  them. 
The  Protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
motions  of  the  soverd^  pontiff  and  of  Charles,  and  they  entertained  every 
day  more  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of  inteUigence 
received  from  different  quarters  of  the  machinations  carrying  on  against  tiiem. 
The  king  of  England  informed  them  that  the  emperor,  having  lonff  resolved 
to  exterminate  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  employ  this  interval  of  traa- 
qullHt^r  which  he  now  eigoyed  as  the  most  favourable  juncture  for  canying 
his  desi^  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Augsbuig,  which  ^as  at  that 
time  a  aty  of  extensive  trade,  received  advice  by  means  oftheir  correspondents 
in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  who  secretly  mvoured  the  Protestant  cause,*' 
that  a  dangerous  confederacy  amnst  it  was  forming  between  the  pope  and 
emperor.  In  confirmation  of  this,  they  heard  from  the  Low  Coun&ies  that 
Charles  had  issued  orders,  though  with  every  precaution  which  could  keep  the 
measure  concealed,  for  raising  troops  both  tnere  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
dominions.  Such  a  variety  of  information,  corroborating  all  that  their  own 
jealousy  or  observation  led  them  to  apprehend,  left  the  Protestants  Uttle  reason 
to  douot  of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impression,  the 
deputies  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and,  by 
communicating  their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each  other,  redprooUly 
heightened  their  sense  of  the  impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not 
sucn  as  their  situation  required,  or  the  preparations  of  their  enemies  rendered 
necessary.  Their  league  had  now  suosisted  ten  years.  Among  so  many 
members,  whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  who. 
according  to  the  customs  of  Germany,  had  created  an  infinite  variety  of  mutual 
rights  and  claims  by  intermarriages,  alliances,  and  contracts  of  different  kinds, 
subjects  of  jealousy  and  discord  had  unavoidably  arisen.  Some  of  the  con- 
federates, being  connected  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  were  highly  disgusted 
with  the  landgrave  on  account  of  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  treat^  liiat 
rash  and  unfortunate  prince.  Others  taxed  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
grave, the  heads  of  the  league,  with  having  involved  the  members  m  unneces- 
sary and  exorbitant  expenses  by  their  profuseness  or  want  of  economy.  The 
views,  likewise,  and  temper  of  those  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  power 
and  authority  influenced  and  directed  the  whole  body,  being  extremely  difierent, 
rendered  all  its  motions  languid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour  and  de- 
spatch were  requisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enterprising  tempor, 
bat  not  forgetful,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxims  of  human 
-F.  Paul.  130,  etc.— PalUvIc,  180.  "  Seek.,  iil.  60%  etc  "  IbUL,  679. 
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policy,  insisted  that,  as  the  danger  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  and 
imavoidable,  thej  would  have  recourse  to  the  most  effectual  expedient  for 
securing  their  own  safety,  by  courting  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  Ei^land,  or  by  joining  in  alliance  with  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, from  whom  they  ndznt  expect  such  powerful  and  present  assistance  as 
their  situation  demanded.  The  elector,  on  the  other  hand,  witli  the  most 
upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  age,  and  with  talents  which  might 
have  qualified  him  abundantly  for  the  administration  of  government  in  any 
tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such  superstitious  veneration  for  all  tlie 
parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigoted  attachment  to  all  its  tenets, 
as  made  him  averse  to  a  union  with  those  who  differed  from  him  in  any  artide 
of  faith,  and  rendered  him  very  incapable  of  undertaking  its  defence  m  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  He  seemea  to  think  that  the  concerns  of  religion 
were  to  be  regulated  by  principles  and  maxims  totally  different  from  those 
which  apply  to  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  and,  being  swayed  too  much  hy  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  who  was  not  only  a  stranger  to  the  rules  of  political  con- 
duct, but  despisea  them,  he  often  discovert  an  uncomplying  spirit  that 
proved  of  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  wished  to  support  In- 
fluenced on  this  occasion  by  the  severe  and  ridd  notions  of  that  Reformer,  he 
refused  to  enter  into  any  confederaqr  with  Francis,  because  he  was  a  pane- 
cutor  of  the  truth,  or  to  solicit  the  fnendship  of  Henry,  because  he  was  no  less 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself,  or  even  to  join  in  alliance  with  the 
Swiss,  because  the^r  differed  from  the  Germans  in  several  essential  articles  of 
futh.  This  dissension  about  a  point  of  such  consequence  produced  its  natural 
effects.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the  other.  The  landgrave 
considered  the  elector  as  fettered  by  narrow  prejudices  unworthy  of  a  prince 
called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such  importance.  The  elector  suspected 
the  landgrave  of  loose  principles  and  ambitious  views  which  corresponded  ill 
with  the  sacred  cause  wnerein  they  were  engaged.  But,  thou^  the  elector's 
scruples  prevented  their  timely  application  for  foreign  aid,  and  the  jealousy  or 
discontent  of  the  other  princes  defeated  a  proposal  for  renewing  their  ori^^l 
confederacy,  the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  force  being  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danger  induced  them  to  agree 
with  re^^ara  to  other  points,  particularly  that  they  would  never  acknowledge 
the  assembly  of  Trent  as  a  lawful  council,  nor  suffer  the  archbishop  of  Cokiene 
to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  towards  the  refor- 
mation of  his  diocese." 

The  hindffrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of 
the  emperors  intentions,  wrote  to  Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  thoroa^Jy 
acquainted  with  all  his  master's  schemes,  informing  him  of  the  several  par- 
ticulars which  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestants,  and  begging  an 
explicit  dechuation  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Granvelle,  m  return* 
assured  them  that  the  intelligence  which  they  had  received  of  the  emperor's 
military  preparations  was  exa^rated,  and  all  their  suspicions  destitute  oi 
foundation ;  that  though,  in  oraer  to  guard  his  frontiers  against  any  insult  of 
the  French  or  English,  he  had  commanded  a  small  body  of  men  to  be  raised 
in  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  as  solicitous  as  ever  to  maintain  tranquillity  in 
Qermanv." 

But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with  these  professions  of  his 
minister.  For,  instead  of  appointing  men  of  known  moderation  and  a  padfic 
temper  to  app^r  in  defence  of  the  (Sitholic  doctrines  at  the  conference  which 
had  been  agreed  on,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots,  attached  to  their  own 
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spstem  with  a  blind  obstinacy  that  rendered  all  hope  of  a  reconcilement 
desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  divine,  who  took  upon  him  the  conduct  of 
tiie  debate  on  the  part  of  the  OathoHcs,  managed  it  with  all  the  subtle  dex- 
terity of  a  scholastic  metaph^rsidan,  more  studious  to  perplex  his  adversaries 
than  to  convince  them,  and  intent  on  palliating  error  tnan  on  discovering 
tmlii.  The  Protestants,  filled  with  indignation  as  well  at  his  sophistry  as  at 
some  regulations  which  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  dis- 
putants, broke  off  the  conference  abruptly,  being  now  fully  convinced  that  in 
all  his  mte  measures  the  emperor  couJd  have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse 
them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ripening  his  own  schemes." 
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Whilb  appearances  of  danger  daUy  increased,  and  the  tempest  which  had 
been  so  long  a  gathering  was  read^  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence  against 
the  Protestant  Cnurch,  Luther  was  saved,  by  a  seasonable  death,  from  feeling 
or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  Having  gone,  though  in  a  declining  state 
of  health  and  during  a  ri^rous  season,  to  his  native  city  of  f^eben,  in  order 
to  compose  by  his  authonty  a  dissension  among  the  counts  of  Man^fidd.  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  his  stomach,  which  in  a  few  days 
lut  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  As  he  was  n^sed  iq> 
ly  Providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting 
revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there  is  not  any  person^  perhaps,  whose  cha- 
racter has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours.  In  his  own  age,  one  party, 
struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rage  when  they  saw  wilii  ^^at  a  oaring 
hand  he  overturned  everytiiing  which  thev  held  to  be  sacred  or  valued  as 
beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the 
qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other,  warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
which  they  thought  he  merited  as  the  restorer  of  light  and  Uberty  to  the 
Christian  Church,  ascribed  to  him  perfections  above  the  condition  of  humanity, 
and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  veneration  bordering  on  that  which  should 
be  paid  only  to  those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven. 
It  IS  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistinguishing  censure  or  the  exaggerated 
praise  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ought  to  ligulate  the  opinions  of  the 
present  age  concerninjg  him.    Zeal  for  what  he  Fecarded  as  truth,  ondaunted 


i; 


i  conspicuously  in  every  part  ( 
his  enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent  degree. 
To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of 
manners  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer,  sodi 
sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered,  and  such  perfect  dis- 
interestedness as  afibrds  no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity.  Supjerior  to 
all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  despising  its 
pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  Church  to  fajs  disdples,. 
remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  professor  in  the  university 
and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  witJi  the  moderate  appointments} 
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annexed  to  these  offices.  His  extraordinary  qualities  were  alloyed  with  no 
inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and  human  passions.  These,  how- 
ever, were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or 
corruption  of  hearty  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  nse  from  the  same  source 
with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, roused  by  i^reat  objects  or  agitated  by  violent  passions,  broke  out,  on 
many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits  or 
such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation.  By  carrying  some  praise- 
worthy dispositions  to  excess,  he  bordered  sometimes  on  wnat  was  culpable, 
and  was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him  to  censure.  His  con- 
fidence that  his  own  opinions  were  well  founded  i4>proached  to  arrogance ;  his 
couiTige  in  asserting  them^  to  rashness :  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to 
obstinacy ;  and  his  zeal  m  confuting  tus  adv^saries.  to  rage  and  scurrility. 
Accustomed  himself  to  consider  everything  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he 
expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ;  and,  without  making 
any  allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  a^nst  such 
as  disappointed  him  in  this  particular  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contemptw  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  diaracter  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately  with 
the  same  rough  hand :  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIIL  nor  the 
eminent  leamms^  and  abiUties  of  Erasmus  scroaned  them  from  the  same  grow 
abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eckius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty  must  not  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper :  they  ought  to  be  charg;ed  in  purt  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.  Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with  those  maxims 
which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  soae^  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  dii^ut^  of  every  kind  were  managed 
with  heat,  ana  strong  emotions  were  uttered  m  their  natural  language,  without 
leserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  works  of  learned  men  were  all 
composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not  only  authorized,  by  the  example  of 
eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with  the  most 
illiberal  scurrility,  but  in  a  dead  tongue  indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less 
shocking  than  m  a  living  language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross 
because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by 
the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another.  For» 
altiiough  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  customs  vary 
continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour  which  to  us  appear  most 
colpabie  gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even  by  some  of  these 
qualities  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame  that  he  was  fitted  for  accomplishing 
the  g':eat  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse  mankind  when  sunk  m  igno- 
ranaj  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power, 
required  the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  wSl  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess. 
A  gentie  call  would  neither  have  reached  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it 
wsi  addressed.  A  spirit  more  amiable  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's  would 
li9ve  shrunk  back  from  the  dangers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted. 
Towards  the  close  of  Luther's  life,  tnouch  without  any  perceptible  diminution 
'jf  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  ms  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that 
he  grew  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  contrswiiction. 
Having  Uvea  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  success,  to  see  a  ^reat  part  cf 
Europe  embrace  his  doctrines,  and  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  papal 
throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  monarchs  had  trembled,  he  discovered,  on 
some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  scdf -applause.    He  must  have  been. 
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indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contemplating  all  that  he  actually  accom- 
plished, he  had  never  felt  any  sentiment  of  this  idnd  rising  in  his  breast' 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  felt  his  strength  declining,  his  constitution 
being  worn  out  hj  a  prodigious  multii)licit7  of  business,  added  to  the  labour  of 
discmirging  his  ministeriaffunction  with  unremittmg  oiligence,  to  the  &tigne 
of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of  works  as  voluminous  as  if  he 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement.  His  natural  intrepidity 
did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death ;  his  last  conversation  with  hs 
friends  was  concerning  the  happiness  reserved  for  good  men  in  a  future  life,  oi 
which  he  spoke  with  the  fervour  and  delight  natuml  to  one  who  expected  and 
wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it'  The  account  of  his  death 
filled  the  Roman  Catholic  party  with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and 
damped  the  spirits  of  all  his  followers,— neither  party  sufficiently  consiaering 
that  his  doctnnes  were  now  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  be  m  a  condition  to  fiourish 
independent  of  the  hand  which  had  first  planted  them.  His  funeral  was 
celebrated,  by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with  extraordinary  pomp.  He 
left  several  children  by  his  wife,  Catherine  k  Boria,  who  survivcSi  him. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  de- 
scendants in  decent  and  honourable  stations.' 

The  emperOT  meanwhile  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimulation  with  which  he 
bad  set  out,  employingeverv  art  to  amuse  the  Protestants  and  to  quiet  their 
fears  and  jealousies.  For  tnis  purpose  he  contrived  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  confederates  and  the  most 
suspicious  of  his  desi^.  To  him  he  made  such  warm  professions  of  his 
concern  for  the  ha^pmess  of  Germany  and  of  his  aversion  to  all  vioteot 
measures,  he  denied  in  such  express  terms  his  having  entered  into  any  league 
or  having  begim  any  military  preparations  which  should  give  any  just  cause 
of  alarm  to  the  Protestants,  as  seem  to  have  dispelled  all  the  landgrave's 
doubts  and  api)rehensions  and  sent  him  away  fully  satisfied  of  his  pacific 
intentions.  This  artifice  was  of  great  advantage,  ana  effectually  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  employed.  The  landgrave,  upon  his  leaving  Spires, 
where  he  had  been  admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms,  where  the 
Smalkaldic  confederates  were  assembled,  and  gave  them  such  a  fiatteiiug 
representation  of  the  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  them  that  they, 
who  were  too  apt,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  German  nation  as  from  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow  and  dilatory  and 
undecisive  in  their  deliberations,  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking 
any  immediate  measures  against  dan^  which  appeared  to  be  distant  or 
imaginary.* 

Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred  as  sta^a^red  the  credit  which  the 
Protestants  had  given  to  the  emperor's  declarations.  The  Council  of  Tr^t, 
though  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spanisb  prelates, 
without  a  single  aeputy  from  many  of  the  kingdoms  which  it  assumed  a  right 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this,  as  weU  as  que  at  in  eojTerax  et  fldelis  faerim,  to  ^ 

of  a  certain  singularity  and  elevation  of  senti-  multi  in  mnndo  illnd  per  me  aoceperlnt,  et  bk 

ment,  is  found  in  his  last  wilL    Though  the  pro  doctore  veritatis  agnoverlnt*  spreto  btnoo 

effects  which  he  had  to  bequeath  were  very  paps,  csesaris,  regum,  principum  et  sacerdo^ 

inconsiderable,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  turn,  immo  omnium  daemonum  odio.   QaidBi. 

make  A  te»>tament,  but  scorned  to  frame  it  with  igitur,  ad  dispositionem  hanc,  in  re  exigna. 

tlie  urual  l^al  formalities :  "  Notns  sum,"  says  suffidat,  si  adsit  manus  me»  tratimoniam,  ct 

he,  **in  ccelo.  in  tfrra,  et  infnuo :  et  auctorita-  dici  possit,  Ha!C  scripeit  D.  Maninus  Latb«v. 

tem  ad  hoc  (-ufiicientcm  habeo.  ut  mlhi  soli  notarius  Dei,  et  testis  Erangelii  eins."  Seek., 

credatur,  cum  Deus  mihi,  homini  licet  damna-  lib.  lit.  651. 

bill,  ct  miserabili  peccatori,  ex  paterna  miseri-  "  Sleid.,  362.— Seek.,  lib.  UL  632,  etc 

oordia  Evangclium  fill!  sui  credlderit,  dcderit-  *  Ibid.,  651.          *  Sleid.,  Hirt^  387,3^. 
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of  binding  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  long  inactivity,  proceeded  now 
to  settle  articles  of  the  greatest  importance.  Having  begun  with  examining 
the  first  and  chief  i)oint  in  controversy  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
'  Reformers,  concerning  the  rule  which  should  be  held  as  supreme  and  decisive 
in  matters  of  faith,  the  council,  b^  its  infallible  authority,  determined,  "  That 
the  books  to  which  the  designation  of  apocryphal  hath  been  given  are  of 
Mual  authority  with  those  which  were  receivea  by  the  Jews  and  primitive 
Christians  into  the  sacred  canon ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  urom  the 
Apostolic  age  and  preserved  in  the  Church  are  entitled  to  as  much  regard  as 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  the  lAtin  translation  of  the  Scriptures  made  or  revised  by  St 
Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  translation,  should  be  read  in 
churches  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic  and  canonical."  A^;ainst 
^  who  disclaim^  the  truth  of  these  tenets  anathemas  were  denounced  m  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  decision  of  these  points, 
which  undermined  the  main  foundation  of  the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain 
warning  to  the  Protestants  what  judgment  they  might  expect  when  the 
council  should  have  leisure  to  take  into  consideration  the  particular  and  sub- 
ordinate articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the 
Protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  the  pope's  resolution 
to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  of  Cologne 
against  their  archbishop  having  been  carried  to  Rome,  Paul  eagerly  seized  on 
ttat  opportunity  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his  own  authority  and  of 
teaching  the  German  ecclesiastics  the  danger  of  revolting  from  the  established 
Cliurcfa.  As  no  person  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  archbishop,  he  was  held  to 
be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  a  papal  bull  was  issued  depriving  him 
of  his  ecclesiastical  dimity,  infiictmg  on  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication^ 
and  absolving  his  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  the^r  had  taken 
to  him  as  their  civil  superior.  The  countenance  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Lutheran  heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
assigned  to  justify  the  extraordinary  severity  of  this  decree.  The  Protestants 
could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  he  might  be  to  defend  the 
established  system  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would  have  ventured  to- 

Eroceed  to  such  extremities  afi;ainst  a  prince  and  elector  of  the  empire,  without 
avine  previously  secured  such  powerml  protection  as  would  render  his  censure 
sometmng  more  than  an  impotent  and  despicable  sally  of  resentment  They 
were,  of  course,  deeply  alarmed  at  this  sentence  against  the  archbishop,  con- 
sidenng  it  as  a  sure  mdication  of  the  malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  the 
pope,  but  of  the  emperor,  against  the  whole  party.' 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears  with  such  violence  as  is  natural  to  men 
roused  from  a  false  security  and  conscious  of  their  having  been  deceived^ 
Charles  saw  that  now  it  became  necessary  to  throw  aside  the  mask  and  to 
declare  openly  what  part  he  determined  to  act.  By  a  long  series  of  artifice 
and  fallacy  he  had  gained  so  much  time  that  his  measures,  though  not  alto- 
gether ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwardness.  The  pope,  by  his  pro- 
ceedings a^inst  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  by  the  decree  ol  the  council, 
had  precipitated  matters  into  such  a  situation  as  rendered  a  breach  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Protestants  almost  unavoidable.  Charles  had,  therefore, 
no  choice  left  him  but  either  to  take  part  with  them  in  overturning  what  the 
see  of  Rome  had  determined,  or  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Church  openly  by 
force  of  arms.  Nor  did  the  pope  thmk  it  enough  to  have  brought  the  emperor 
*  F.  PauU  141.— PaUav.,  206.  •  Slekl.,  354.— F.  Paul,  155.-  Pallar.,  224. 
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imder  a  necessity  of  acting :  he  pressed  him  to  begin  his  operations  imme- 
diately, and  to  carry  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  could  not  fail  of  securing 
success.  Tnmsported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy,  Paul  forgot  all  the  prudent 
and  cautious  maxims  of  the  papal  see  with  regajrd  to  the  danger  of  extending 
the  imperial  authority  beyond  due  bounds ;  and  in  order  to  crush  the  Lutherans 
he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  raising  up  a  master  that  might  one  day 
prove  formidable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 

But,  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance  from  the  pope,  Charles 
was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of  intemii|tion  to  his  desi^s  by  the  Turkish 
Arms.  His  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  he  had  carried  on  with  great 
iissiduity  since  tne  peace  of  Orespy,  were  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  in 
fiuch  a  manner  as  he  desired.  Solyman,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French 
king,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  ooligation  of  joining  the  emperor 
.against  his  ancient  ally,  htboured  with  great  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommo- 
dation between  them,  and  partly  from  its  being  necessary  to  turn  his  arms 
towards  the  East,  where  the  Persians  threatened^  to  invade  his  dominions,  con- 
sented without  difliculty  to  a  truce  for  five  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  wa& 
'*  That  each  should  retain  possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary ;  and 
FerdinancL  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  fifty  thousand  crowns.*  * 

But  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  Germans  themselves  that 
the  emperor  relied  with  the  greatest  confidence.  The  Germanic  body,  he 
knew,  was  of  such  vast  strength  as  to  be  invincible  if  it  were  united,  ana  that 
it  was  only  by  employing  its  own  force  that  he  could  hope  to  subdue  it 
Happily  for  him.  the  union  of  the  several  members  in  this  great  system  was 
80  feeble,  the  wnole  frame  was  so  loosely  compacted,  and  its  different  parti 
tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from  each  other,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  it  on  any  important  emergence  to  join  in  a  general  or  vigorous  effort 
In  the  present  juncture  the  sources  of  discord  were  as  many  and  as  various  as 
had  been  known  on  an^  occasion.  The  Roman  Catholics,  animated  with  zeal 
in  defence  of  their  religion  proportional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  had 
been  attacked,  were  ea^r  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble  those  innovators 
who  had  overturned  it  m  many  provinces  and  endangered  it  in  mora  John 
imd  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  well  as  several  other  princes,  incensed  at  the 
haughtiness  and  rigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  treated 
by  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him  and  to  be 
revenged  on  them.  Charles  observed  with  satisfaction  the  working  of  those 
passions  in  their  minds,  and,  counting  on  them  as  sure  auxiliaries  whenever 
he  should  think  it  proper  to  act,  he  found  it,  in  the  mean  time,  more  necessary 
to  moderate  than  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  such  the  discernment  with  which  the 
emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  every  event,  when  the  diet  of  the  empire 
met  at  Ratisbon.  Many  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  members  appeared  there  in 
person,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of  being 
unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessary  frequency  of  such 
assemblies,  sent  only  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  toother  with 
an  apprehension  that  violence  might  perhaps  be  employed  in  order  to  force 
their  approbation  of  what  he  should  propose  in  the  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of 
their  absence.  The  speech  with  which  the  emperor  opened  the  diet  was  ex- 
tremely artful.  After  professing,  in  common  form,  his  regard  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Germanic  body,  and  oedaring  that,  in  order  to  bestow  his  whole 
ikttention  upon  the  re-establishment  (3  its  order  and  tranquillity,  he  had  at 
*  IflUuoiluiffli  Hlat.  Utrag.,  ISO.— M^m.  de  Ribler,  torn.  L  6S2. 
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present  abandoned  all  other  cares,  rejected  the  most  pressmg  solicitations  of 
nis  other  subjects  to  reside  among  them,  and  postponed  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance,  he  took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation,  that  his  disinterested 
example  had  not  been  imitated,  many  members  of  chief  consideration  having 
neglected  to  attend  an  assembly  to  Wnich  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest 
inconvenience  to  himself.  He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  dissensions 
about  rehgion,  lamented  the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose 
them,  complained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  late  conference,  and  craved 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  restoring 
union  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  together  with  that  happy  agreement  in 
articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  had  found  to  be  of  no  less  advantage  to 
their  civil  interest  than  becoming  their  Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  method  of  consultmg  the  members  of  the  diet 
ratlier  than  of  obtruding  upon  them  any  opinion  of  his  own,  besides  the 
appearance  of  great  moderation  and  the  merit  of  paying  much  respect  to  their 
juogment,  the  emperor  dexterously  avoided  discovering  his  own  sentiments, 
and  reserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  carrying  into  execution  what 
they  should  recommend.  Nor  was  he  less  secure  of  such  a  decision  as  he 
wished  to  obtain  by  referring  it  wholly  to  themselves.  The  Roman  Catholic 
members,  prompted  hj  their  own  zeal  or  prepared  by  his  intrigues,  joined  im- 
mediately m  representing  that  the  authonty  of  the  council  now  met  at  Trent 
ought  to  oe  supreme  in  allmatters  of  controversy ;  that  all  Christians  should  sub* 
mit  to  its  decrees  as  the  inMible  rule  of  their  feuth ;  and  therefore  they  besought 
him  to  exert  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Almighty  in  protectmg 
that  assembly  and  in  compelling  the  Protestants  to  acquiesce  in  its  determina- 
tions. The  Protestants^  on  the  other  hand,  presentea  a  memorial,  in  which, 
after  repeating  their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the 
only  effectual  method  of  deciding  the  points  in  dispute,  that  either  a  free 
general  council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or  a  national  council  of  the 
empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed  out 
of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  mentioned  the 
recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  proposition^  and  which  had  afforded 
them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  differences  m  this  amicable  manner  ; 
tiiey  now  coloured  the  emperor  not  to  depart  from  his  former  plan,  and,  by 
offerii^  violence  to  their  consciences,  to  bring  calamities  upon  Germany  the 
very  thought  of  which  must  fill  every  lover  of  his  country  with  horror.  The 
emperor,  receiving  this  paper  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  further  regard 
to  it  Having  aScady  taken  his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that  nothing 
but  force  could  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  ne  de^tched  the  cardinal  of 
Trent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  conclude  an  aUiance  with  the  pope,  the  terms  of 
which  were  ahready  agreed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  levied  on 
purpose  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  advance  towards  Germany ;  he  gave  com- 
missions to  several  officers  for  raising  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  he 
warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  that  now  was  the  proper  time  of 
exerting  themselves  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Henry  of  Brunswick,  from 
captivity.* 

All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  observation  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Protestants.  The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands ;  under  what- 
ever veil  the  emperor  still  aflected  to  conceal  his  designs,  his  officers  kept  no 
such  mysterious  reserve ;  and  his  allies  and  subjects  spoke  out  his  intentions 
plainly.  Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  from  every  quarter,  as  well  as 
with  Uie  preparations  for  war  which  they  could  not  but  observe,  the  deputies 

•  Sleld.,  374.-8eck.,  iU.  658. 
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of  the  confederates  demanded  audience  of  the  emperor,  and,  in  the  name  of 
their  masters,  required  to  know  whether  these  miliUuy  prepamtions  w^re 
carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what  end,  and  against  wtiat  enemy.  To 
A  question  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a  time  when  facts  were  become  too 
notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  explicit  answer.  Charks 
owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issueid,  and,  professm^  his  purpose  not  to 
molest  on  account  of  religion  those  who  should  act  as  dutiful  subjects,  dedared 
that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  imperial  dignity,  and,  by  punishing  some  &ctious  members,  to  preserve 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  empire  from  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by 
their  irregular  and  licentious  conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the 
persons  whom  he  charged  with  such  high  crimes  and  destined  to  be  the  object 
of  his  vengeance,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  tiie  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
grave of  Hesse  m  view.  Their  deputies,  considering  what  he  had  said  as  a 
plain  declaration  of  his  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Ratisboo.' 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difiicult  matter  to  treat  with  the  popeu 
who,  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he  had 
long  recommended,  assentea  with  eagerness  to  eveiy  article  that  he  proposed. 
The  league  was  signed  a  few  days  aner  the  cardinal's  arrival  at  Rome.  The 
pernicious  heresies  which  abounded  in  Germany,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled  at  Trent>  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  sound  doctrine  together  with  good  order,  in  the  Church,  are 
mentioned  as  the  motives  of  this  union  between  the  contractinK  parties.  In 
order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils,  and  to  punish  such  as  nad  impiou^ 
contributed  to  spread  them,  the  emperor^  having  long  and  without  success 
made  trial  of  gentler  remedies,  engaged  mstantly  to  take  the  field  with  a 
sufficient  army,  that  he  might  compel  all  who  disowned  the  council  or  had 
apostatized  from  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  to  retium  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Cnurch  and  submit  with  due  obedience  to  the  holy  see.  He  likewise  bound 
himself  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  witbuout  the 
pope's  consent,  nor  without  assi^ing  him  his  share  in  any  conquests  which 
should  be  made  upon  them,  and  uiat  even  after  this  period  he  should  not  agree 
to  any  accomodation  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  Chiu*ch  or  to  the 
interest  of  reUgion.  On  his  part  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposit  a  large  sum 
in  the  Bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintaui 
at  his  own  charge,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse ;  to  gituit  the  emperor  for  one  year  half  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  throughout  Spain  ;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to  alienate  as 
much  of  the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses  in  that  country  as  would 
amount  to  the  sum'of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  to  employ  not  only 
spiritual  censures,  but  military  force,  against  any  prince  who  should  attempt 
to  interrupt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  treaty.^* 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  extirpation  of  heresy  vas 
declared  to  be  the  object  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this  treaty, 
Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had  no  design  to 
abridge  their  religious  Uberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindicating  his  own 
authority  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  liad  encroached  upon  it 
With  this  view,  he  wrote  circular  letters,  in  the  same  strain  with  his  answer 
to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities  and  to  several  of  the 

{)rinces  wno  had  embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines.    In  these  he  compjaiDed 
oudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the  contempt  into  which  the  imperial  dignity 
had  tallen,  and  of  the  presumptuous  as  weU  as  disorderly  behaviour  of  some 
•  Sleid.,  376.  '•  Ibid^  381.»PaUAT.,  366.— Du  Mont,  Corp0  Diplom.,  U. 
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members  of  the  empire.  He  declared  that  he  now  took  arms  not  in  a  religions 
bnt  in  a  civil  (quarrel ;  not  to  oppress  any  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet 
and  dutiful  subjects,  but  to  humole  the  arrogance  of  such  as  had  thrown  off 
all  sense  of  that  subordination  in  which  the^  were  placed  under  him  as  head 
of  the  Germanic  body.  Gross  as  this  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it  might 
have  appeared  to  all  who  considered  the  emperor's  conduct  with  attention,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  make  trial  of  its  effect ;  and  such  was  the  con- 
fidence and  dexterity  with  which  he  employed  it  that  he  derived  the  most  solid 
advantages  from  this  artifice.  If  he  had  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of  over- 
turning the  Protestant  Church  and  of  reducing  all  Germany  under  its  former 
state  of  subjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had 
embraced  the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  after  such  a  declara- 
tion,  for  less  could  tney  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. Whereas  by  concealing,  and  even  disclaiming,  any  intention  of  that 
Kind,  he  not  only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
general  confederacy  of  all  the  Protestant  states,  but  he  furnished  the  timid 
with  an  excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a 

Sretext  for  joining  him,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  of  aban- 
oning  their  own  principles  or  taking  part  openly  in  suppressing  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  emperor  well  knew  that  if  by  their  assistance  he  were 
enabled  to  break  the  power  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  he 
might  afterwards  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  feeble  remains  of  a 
party  without  union^  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  would  then  regret,  too  late, 
their  mistaken  confidence  in  him  and  their  inconsiderate  desertion  of  their 
associates. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his  zeal,  had  wellnigh  dis- 
concerted this  plan,  which  the  emperor  had  formed  with  so  much  care  and  art. 
Proud  of  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable  league  a^inst  the 
Lutheran  here^,  and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  extirpatmg  it  was 
reserved  for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his  treaty  with  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  intention  of  their  confederacy,  an 
well  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which  prompted  him  to  make  such  extra- 
ordinary efforts  for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its  purity.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull  containing  most  liberal  promises  of  indulgence 
to  ail  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise,  together  with  warm  exhorta- 
tions to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part  in  it  themselves  to  increase  the  fervour 
of  their  prayers  and  the  severity  of  their  mortifications  that  they  might  draw 
down  the  blessine  of  Heaven  upon  those  who  imdertoot  it."  Nor  was  it  z«il 
alone  which  pushed  the  pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the 
account  which  the  emperor  himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  taking  arms.  He 
was  much  scandalized  at  Charles's  dissimidation  in  such  a  cause,  at  his  seem- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of  owning  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to 
make  that  pass  for  a  political  contest  which  he  ou^ht  to  have  ^oried  in  as  a 
war  that  had  no  other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the 
confederacy,  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan,  in  order  that 
they  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  rujpture  with  the  Protestants,  that  all 
hopes  of  reconciliation  might  be  cut  ofl,  and  that  Charles  might  oe  under 
fewer  temptations  and  have  it  less  in  his  power  than  at  present  to  betray  the 
interests  of  the  Church  by  any  accommodation  benefidalto  himself." 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the  pope's  indiscretion  or 
malice  in  making  this  discovery,  continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan,  and 
"  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplom.  >*  F.  Paul,  188.— TboAO.,  Hist., !.  61. 
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to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  originally  aTOwei 
Several  of  the  Protestant  states  whom  he  had  previously  gained  tiuw^t 
themselves  justified  in  some  measure  by  his  declaration  for  aumdoning  tueir 
associates,  and  even  for  ^ving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
Protestant  confederates.  They  clearly  perceived  it  to  be  against  the  Refonned 
re^gion  that  the  emperor  had  taken  arm&  and  that  not  only  the  suppressioa 
of  it  but  the  extinction  of  the  German  liberties  would  be  the  certain  coo- 
sequence  of  his  obtaining  such  an  entire  superiority  as  would  enable  him  ta 
execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent  They  determined,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare for  their  own  defence,  and  neither  to  renounce  those  rehgious  truths  ta 
the  knowledge  of  which  tnev  had  attained  by  means  so  wonderful  nor  to 
abandon  those  civil  rights  wnich  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  «h 
oestors.  In  order  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for  this  purpose,  Mr 
deputies  met  at  Ulm,  soon  after  their  abrupt  departure  from  Ratisbbn.  Thar 
deliberations  were  now  conducted  with  such  vigour  and  unanimity  as  tho 
imminent  danger  which  thjreatened  them  re<]^uirea.  The  contingent  ol  troo^ 
which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  furnish  having  been  fixed  by  the  on- 
ginal  treaty  of  union,  orders  were  given  for  bringing  them  immediately  into 
the  field.  JBeing  sensible  at  last  that,  through  the  narrow  prejudices  of  acHoe 
of  their  members  and  the  imprudent  security  of  others,  they  had  neglected  too 
long  to  strengthen  themselves  by  foreign  alliances,  they  now  apptied  with  great 
earnestness  to  the  Venetians  and  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor's  intention  <3i  oyertuming 
the  present  system  of  Germany  and  of  raising  himself  to  absolute  power  in 
that  country  by  means  of  foreign  force  furnished  by  the  pope ;  they  waned 
them  how  fatal  this  event  would  prove  to  the  Uberties  ofltaly,  and  that  hy 
suffering  Charles  to  acquire  unlimited  authority  in  the  one  countary  they  wodd 
soon  feel  his  dominion  to  be  no  less  despotic  in  the  other ;  ttey  besoo^t 
them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  their  territoriee  to  tboee 
troops  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  because  by  subduing 
Qermany  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  These  reflections  had 
not  escaped  the  sanity  of  those  wise  repubticans.  They  had  communicatel 
their  sentiments  to  the  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  an 
aUiance  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power  of  a  potentate  whose 
ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  But  tnev  had  found  Paul  so  eager 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  plan  that  he  disr^;ardea  all  their  remonstrances.^ 
This  attempt  to  alarm  the  pope  having  proved  unsnooessful,  they  declined  doing 
anything  more  towards  preventing  the  dangers  which  they  foresaw ;  and  in 
return  to  the  appHcation  from  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed 
them  that  they  could  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops  tiirougfa  an 
q)en  country  but  by  levying  an  army  strong  enou^  to  face  them  in  tiie  field, 
and  that  this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as 
of  the  emperor's  indignation.  For  the  same  reason,  they  declined  lending  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  proposed  to  borrow 
of  them  towards  carrying  on  the  war.^* 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not  confined  to  the 
obstructing  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  Germany :  they  required  of 
tiiem,  as  the  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  aUies  of  the  empire,  to  mterpoae 
with  their  wonted  vigour  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  and  not  to  stand 

**  Adiiani,  IrtorU  de'  sooi  Tempi,  lib.  r.  Iv,  180.— Lamberiu  HortenaiiB  d«  BeUo  Ger- 
p.  333.  minlco»  Apttd  ScaxtUun,  voL  U.  p.  MT. 
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«s  iDactive  spectators  while  their  brethren  were  oppressed  and  enslaved.  But, 
with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons  might  have  been  disposed  to  act  when 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  in  danger,  the  Helvetic  body  was  so  divided 
with  r^ard  to  religion  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  the  Protestants  to  take  any 
step  without  consulting  their  Catholic  associates ;  and  among  them  the  emis- 
Banes  of  the  pope  and  emperor  had  such  influence  that  a  resolution  of  main- 
tiuning  an  exact  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  was  the  utmost 
that  could  be  procured.** 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications,  the  Protestants,  not  long 
after,  had  recourse  to  the  Isjnm  of  France  and  England,  the  approach  (S 
dan^r  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxony's  scruples  or  obligmg  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  associates.  The  situation  of  the  two  monarchs 
flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Though  hostilities  between  them  had 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  they  became  weary  at  last 
of  a  war  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either,  and  had  lately  termi- 
nated all  their  diflerences  1^  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe,  near  Ardres. 
Francis  having  with  great  difficulty  procured  his  allies,  the  Scots,  to  be  included 
in  the  treaty,  m  return  for  that  concession  he  engaged  to  pav  a  great  sum  which 
Henry  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  several  accounts ;  and  he  left  Boulogne  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  as  a  pledge  for  his  faithful  performance  of  that  article. 
But,  though  the  re-establishment  of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs 
at  liberty  to  turn  their  attention  towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate  were  the 
Protestants  that  the^r  derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  circumstance. 
Henry  appeared  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  but  on  such 
conditions  as  would  render  him  not  only  the  head  but  the  supreme  director  of 
their  league,— a  pre-eminence  which^  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between 
them  were  but  feeble^  and  as  he  differed  from  them  so  widely  in  his  religious 
sentiments,  they  had  no  inclination  to  admit."  Francis,  more  powerfully 
indined  by  political  considerations  to  afford  them  assistance,  found  his  kingdom 
ao  much  exnausted  by  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  aft^d  of  irritating  the 
pope  by  entering  into  close  union  with  excommunicated  heretics,  that  he  durst 
not  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic  league.  By  this  ill-timed 
caution,  or  by  a  superstitious  deference  to  scruples  to  which  at  other  times  he 
was  not  mucn  addicted,  he  lost  the  most  promising  opportunity  of  mortifying 
and  distressing  his  rival  which  presented  itself  during  nis  whole  rei^. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ul  success  in  their  ne^tiations  with  foreign 
OQurtSj  the  confederates  found  no  difficulty  at  home  m  bringing  a  sufiicient 
force  into  the  fleld.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  in  inhabitants ;  the 
feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  to  call  out 
their  numerous  vassals  and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  shortest  warning ; 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the  introduction 
of  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  additional  vigour  dunng  the  continual 
wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed  for  half  a  century,  either  in  the  pay  of 
the  ^nperors  or  the  kings  of  France.  Upon  every  opportunity  of  entering  into 
service  they  were  accustomed  to  run  eagerly  to  arms ;  and  to  every  standard 
that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked  from  all  quarters."  Zeal  seconded  on  this 
occasion  their  native  ardour.  Men  on  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
had  made  that  deep  impression  which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered 
prepared  to  maintain  it  with  proportional  vigour ;  and  among  a  warlike  people 
it  appeared  infamous  to  remam  inactive  when  the  defence  of  religion  was  the 
monve  for  taking  arms.  Accident  combined  with  all  these  circumstances  in 
facilitating  the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
*•  Seid.,  3W.  »•  Bymer,  xv.  93.-Herl)€rt,  258^  "  Seek.,  lib.  UL  161. 
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ef  Qermftns  in  the  pay  of  France,  being  dismissed  by  the  king  on  the  prospectf 
of  peace  with  England,  joined  in  a  body  the  standard  of  the  Protestants.  ^  By 
such  a  concorrence  of  causes  they  were  enabled  to  assemUe  in  a  few  weeks  an 
army  composed  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  provided 
with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon^  eight  hundred  ammnnitiim- 
wagons,  eight  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and  six  thousand  inoneers.'*  This 
army,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  undoubtedly  the  best  appointed  of  any 
which  had  been  levied  in  Europe  during  that  century,  did  not  require  the 
united  effort  of  the  whole  Protestant  body  to  raise  it  iHie  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and 
the  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Strasourg,  were  the  only  powen 
which  contributed  towards  this  great  armament :  the  electors  of  Cologne,  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  count  palatine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats  or 
deceived  by  ms  professions,  remained  neuter.  John,  marquis  of  Brandenburg 
Bareith,  and  Aloert  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  though  both  early  converts  to 
Lutheranism,  entered  openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  under  pretext  id 
having  obtained  his  promise  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
Maunce  of  Saxony  soon  followed  their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amazing  rapidity  wherewith  tiiey 
had  assembled  them,  astonisned  the  emperor  and  filled  him  with  the  most 
disouieting  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resist  sudi  » 
m^nty  force.  Shut  up  in  Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength,  whose  in* 
habitants,  being  mostly  Lutherans,  would  have  bc«n  more  ready  to  betray 
than  to  assist  bun,  with  onlv  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  who  had  served  in 
Hungary,  and  about  five  thousand  Germans,  who  had  joined  him  from  dif- 
ferent piui»  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  approach 
of  such  a  formidable  army,  which  he  could  not  fight,  nor  could  he  even  ho{>e 
to  retreat  from  it  in  safety.  The  pope's  troops,  though  in  full  march  to  his 
relief,  had  hardly  reachea  ^e  frontiers  of  Germany;  the  forces  which  be 
expected  from  the  Low  Countries  had  not  yet  begun  to  move,  and  were  even 
for  from  being  complete.**  His  situation,  however,  called  for  more  immediata 
succour,  nor  md  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to  wait  for  such  distant  auxiliaries^ 
with  whom  his  junction  was  so  precarious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles  that  the  confederates  did  not  avaO 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil  wars  the 
first  steps  are  commonly  taken  with  much  timidity  and  hesitation.  Men  are 
solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  moderation  and  equity ; 
they  strive  to  gain  partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictly  to  known  fonns ; 
nor  can  they  be  brought  at  once  to  violate  those  established  institutkos 
which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  reverence  r 
hence  their  proceeding  are  often  feeble  or  dilatory  when  they  ought  to  be 
most  vigorous  and  decisive.  Influenced  by  those  considerations  which,  happily 
for  the  peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  on  the  human  mind,  the  (xm- 
federates  could  not  think  of  throwmg  off  that  allegiance  which  they  owed  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their  arms  against  him,  without  one 
solemn  appeal  more  to  his  candour  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  and 
a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany.  The  tenor  of  both  was  the 
same.  They  represented  their  own  conduct  with  regard  to  civil  afiUrs  as 
dutiful  and  submissive ;  they  mentioned  the  invidabfe  union  in  whish  tiiej 

••  Thiun.,  lib.  L  68.  IBBO,  12mo,  p.  13»  ft. 
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had  fired  with  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  many  and  recent  marks  of  his  good 
wiD  and  gratitude  wherewithal  they  had  been  honoured ;  they  asserted  re- 
figion  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  violence  which  the  emperor  now  meditated 
against  them,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  produced  many  ar^ments  to  convince 
those  who  were  so  weak  as  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cover  his  real  intentions ;  they  declared  their  own  resolution 
to  risk  everything  in  maintenance  of  their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  constitution  if  the  emperor  should  finally  prevail 
against  them.*^ 

Charles,  though  in  such  a  perilous  situation  as  might  have  inspired  him 
with  moderate  sentiments,  appeared  as  inflexible  and  mughty  as  if  nis  afiairs 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only  reply  to  the  address  and 
manifesto  of  the  Protestants  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  the 
dector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  their  leaders,  and  against  all  who 
should  dare  to  assist  them.  By  this  sentence,  the  ultimate  and  most  rigorous 
one  which  the  German  jurisprudence  has  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
traitors  or  enemies  to  their  country,  they  were  declarcKi  rebels  and  outlaws, 
and  deprived  of  every  privilege  which  they  enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic body ;  their  goods  were  confiscated,  their  subjects  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  all^ianoe,  and  it  became  not  onlj  lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade 
their  territories.  The  nobles  and  free  cities  who  framed  or  perfected  the 
eonstitution  of  the  German  government  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their 
own  safelTand  privileges  as  to  trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  juris- 
diction. The  authority  of  a  diet  of  the  empire  ought  to  have  been  interposed 
before  any  of  its  members  could  be  put  under  the  ban.  But  Charles  over- 
boked  that  formality,  well  knowing  that  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success 
there  would  remain  none  who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to  call  in 
question  what  he  had  done.**  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his 
sentence  against  the  ^lector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  established 
Church  or  their  conduct  with  regard  to  reli^on :  he  afiected  to  assign  for  it 
reasons  purdy  dvil,  and  those,  too,  expressed  in  sudi  general  and  ambiguous 
terms,  without  specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  their  guilt,  as  ren- 
dered it  more  like  an  act  of  despotic  power  than  of  a  l^nd  and  nmited  juris- 
diction. Nor  was  it  altogether  from  choice,  or  to  conceu  his  intentions,  that 
Charles  had  recourse  to  the  ambiguity  of  ^neral  expressions ;  but  he  durst 
not  mention  too  particularly  the  causes  of  his  sentence,  as  every  action  which 
he  could  have  charged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime  might  have 
been  employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  Protestants  whom 
he  still  pretended  to  consider  as  faithful  subjects,  and  whom  it  would  have 
been  extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust 

The  confederate  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of  accommodation  to  be  at  an 
end,  had  only  to  choose  whether  they  would  submit  without  reserve  to  the 
emperor's  will  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  destitute  either 
of  public  spirit  or  of  resolution  to  make  a  proper  choice.  A  few  days  after  the 
ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  the:f,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age, 
sent  a  herald  to  the  imperial  camp,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  war  against 
Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  gave  any  other  title  than  that  of  pretended 
emperor,  and  renoimced  all  alledance,  homage,  or  duty  which  he  might  claim, 
or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to  him.  But  previous  to  this  formality 
part  of  their  troops  had  begun  to  act  The  command  of  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  raised  by  the  city  of  Augsburg,  having  been  given  to  Sebastian 

"  SleJd.,  384.  p.  IL  314.— Pfeffel.  Hist.  »brfg6  du  Droit  pub- 
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Schertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  by  the  bootj  that  he  got  when  the  im- 
perialists plundered  Rome,  together  with  the  merit  of  long  service,  had  acquired 
wealth  and  authority  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  German 
nobles,  that  gallant  veteran  resolved,  before  he  joined  the  main  bodv  of  the 
confederates,  to  attempt  something  suitable  to  his  former  fame  and  to  the 
expectation  of  his  countrymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards 
Tyrol,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  tmt>Qfl4i  the 
mountains  which  run  across  that  country,  he  advanced  thither  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  seized  Ehrenber^  and  Gufiistein,  two  strong  castles  which 
commanded  the  principal  defiles.  Without  stopping  a  moment  he  ccmtinQed 
his  march  towanls  Inspruck,  by  getting  possession  of  which  he  would  have 
obliged  the  ItaUans  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  bodv  of  men  could  have 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  armies.  Oastlealto,  tne  governor  of  Trent^ 
Imowing  what  a  fatal  blow  this  would  be  to  the  emperor,  all  whose  designs 
must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian  auxiliaries  had  been  intercepted, 
raised  a  few  troops  with  the  utmost  despatdi  and  threw  himself  into  the  town. 
ScherteL  however,  did  not  abandon  the  enteiprise,  and  was  preparing  to 
attack  tne  place,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and 
an  order  from  the  elector  and  land^ve,  obliged  him  to  desist  By  his  retreat 
the  passes  were  left  open,  and  the  Italians  entered  Germany  without  any 
opposition  but  from  the  garrisons  which  Schertel  had  placed  in  Ehrenbei^  and 
Cuffsteinj  and  these,  having  no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered  after  a 
short  resistance." 

Nor  was  the  recaUing  of  Schertel  the  only  error  of  which  the  confederates 
were  guilty.  As  the  supreme  command  of  their  army  was  committed,  in 
terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  lan(krave  of 
Hesse,  with  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  divided  and  co> 
ordinate  authority,  whicn  is  always  of  fatal  consecjuence  in  the  operations  of 
war,  were  iramemately  felt  The  elector,  though  mtrepid  in  his  own  person 
to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the  cause,  was  slow  in  deliberating^  un- 
certain as  well  as  irresolute  in  his  determinations,  and  constantly  pretened 
measures  which  were  cautions  and  safe  to  such  as  were  bold  or  decisiva  The 
landgrave,  of  a  more  active  and  enterprising  nature,  formed  all  his  resolutions 
with  promptitude,  wished  to  execute  them  with  spirit,  and  uniformly  pre- 
ferred such  measures  as  tended  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  Tnus 
their  maxims  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  differeoi  as  widely  as  those 
by  which  they  were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it  Such  perpetual  contrariety 
in  their  sentiments  gave  rise,  imperceptibly,  to  jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
tention. These  multiplied  tne  dissensions  flowing  from  the  inoompatibili^  of 
their  natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent  The  other  members 
of  the  league,  considering  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  the 
elector  and  landgrave  only  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  a  voluntary  con- 
federacy, did  not  long  retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who  pro- 
ceeded with  so  little  concord ;  and  the  numerous  army  of  the  Protestants, like 

*■  Seckend.,  lib.  11.  TO.— Adrian!,  Istoiia  de'  to  many  of  the  most  ancient  fkmiliee  In  tto 
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dostrions  author  of  the  Oommentarius  Apolo-  gives  as  an  account  of  his  wealth,  the  chief 

getlcus  de  Lutheranlsmo,  whom  I  have  so  source  of  which  was  the  plunder  he  got  iL 

long  and  safely  followed  as  my  guide  In  Oer-  Rome.    His  landed  estate  alone  was  sM  b^ 

man  affairs,  was  a  descendant  from  Schertel.  his  grandsons   for  six    hundred  thomand 

With  the  care  and  solicitude  of  a  German  who  florins.    By  this  we  may  form  some  ides  o€ 

was  himself  of  noble  birth,  Seckendorf  has  the  riches  amassed  by  the  eondoUieri,  er 

published  a  long  digression  concerning  his  commanders  of  mercenary  bands,  in  that  age. 

ancestor,  calculated    chiefly   to  show   how  At  the  taking  of  Rome  Schertel  was  ooly « 
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a  vast  machine  whose  parts  are  ill  compacted  and  which  is  destitute  of  any 
power  sufficient  to  move  and  r^^te  the  whole,  acted  with  no  consistency, 
vigour,  or  effect 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that  by  remaining  at  Ratisbon  he  might  render 
it  impossible  for  the  pope's  forces  to  loin  him,  having  boldly  advanced  to 
Landshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  in  deliberating  whether 
it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Biskvaria,  a 
neutral  pnnce.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that  scruple  and  began  to 
move  towards  his  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned  the  design,  and  hastened 
to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charles  could  leave  only  a  small  garrison. 
By  this  time  the  papal  troops,  amounting  fully  to  that  number  wmch  Paul 
bad  stipulated  to  furnish,  had  reached  Landshut,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran  bands  stationed  in  Naples.  The  con- 
federates, after  HchertePs  spirited  but  fruitless  expedition,  seem  to  have 
permitted  these  forces  to  advance  unmolested  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  with- 
out anj  attempt  to  attack  either  them  or  the  emperor  separately,  or  to  prevent 
their  junction,**  The  imperial  army  amounted  now  to  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  and  was  still  more  formidable  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  troops 
than  by  their  number.  AviliL  commendador  of  Alcantara,  who  had  been 
present  in  all  the  wars  carried  on  by  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies 
which  gained  the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which  conquered  Tunis,  and  in- 
vaded France,  gives  this  the  preference  to  any  miUtaiy  force  he  had  ever  seen 
assembled.**  Octavio  Famc^e,  the  pope's  grandson,  assisted  by  the  ablest 
oflSoers  formed  in  the  long  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  commanded  the 
Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  Cardinal  Famese,  accompanied  him  as 
papal  legate  ;  and.  in  order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance  of  a  religious  enter- 
prise, he  proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  a  cross  carried 
before  him,  and  to  publish  indulgences  wherever  he  came  to  all  who  should 
give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the  practice  in  the  crusades 
against  the  infidels.  But  this  the  emperor  strictly  prohibited,  as  inconsistent 
with  all  the  declarations  which  he  haa  made  to  the  Germans  of  his  own  party ; 
and  the  le^te,  perceiving,  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant reugion,  the  extirpation  of  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  object  of 
the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in  the  imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  disgust 
to  Italy.** 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  such  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  garrison  at  Ratisbon  that  the  contederates,  relinquishing  all  hopes 
of  reducing  that  town,  marched  towards  Ingoldstadt  on  the  Danube,  near  to 
which  Charles  was  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  em- 
peror^s  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  empire  in  having 
called  in  foreigners  to  lay  waste  Germany  and  to  oppress  its  liberties.  As  in 
that  age  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  see  was  so  odious  to  the  Protestants  that 
the  name  of  the  pope  alone  was  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at  any 
enterprise  which  he  countenanced,  and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blackest 
suspicions,  it  came  to  be  universally  believed  among  them  that  Paul,  not  satis- 
fiea  with  attacking  them  openly  by  force  of  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries 
all  over  Germany,  to  set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines  and  to  poison  their 
wells  and  fountains  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was  extravagant 
and  frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
spread  among  them  only :  even  the  leaders  of  the  party,  bbnded  by  their 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  pope  of  naving 
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employed  such  antichristian  and  diabolical  arts  agunst  them.*'  These  senti- 
mente  of  the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure,  by  the  b^aviour 
of  the  ysLjoA  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  rigorous  towards  heretici 
anathematized  by  the  Church,  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  the  territories 
of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the  calamities  of  war  by  mingling  with 
it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted  ze^ 

The  first  operations  in  the  field,  however^  did  not  correspond  with  the 
violence  of  those  passions  which  animated  mdividuals.  The  emperor  had 
prudently  taken  the  resolution  of  avoiding  an  action  with  an  enemy  so  far 
superior  m  number,**  especially  as  he  foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a  body 
composed  of  so  manv  and  such  dissimilar  members  from  facing  to  pieces,  birt 
the  pressing  to  attacK  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy.  The  confederates, 
though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  them  eve^  moment's  delay  was  per- 
nicious, were  still  prevented,  by  the  weakness  or  division  of  their  leaders,  from 
exerting  that  vigour  with  which  their  situation,  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their 
soldiers,  ought  to  have  inspired  them.  On  their  arrival  at  Ingoldstadt  they 
found  tne  emperor  in  a  camp  not  remarkable  for  strength,  and  snrrouoded 
only  by  a  slight  intrenchment  Before  the  camp  lay  a  plain  of  such  extent  as 
afforded  sufficient  space  for  drawing  out  their  whole  army  and  bringing  it  to 
act  at  once.  Every  consideration  should  have  determined  them  to  have  seized 
this  opportunity  of  attacking  the  emperor ;  and  their  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  the  eagerness  of  their  troops,  togeliier  with  the  stability  of  the  Ger- 
man in&ntry  in  pitched  battles,  afiorded  them  the  most  probable  expectation 
of  victory.  The  landgrave  urged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring  ^t  if 
the  sole  command  were  vested  in  him  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that 
occasion,  and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  fate  of  the  two  parties.  Bat 
the  elector,  reflecting  on  the  valour  and  discipUne  of  the  enemrs  forces,  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  conducted  by  the  best  officers  of 
the  age,  would  not  venture  upon  an  action  which  he  thought  to  be  so  doubtful 
as  the  attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  ^ound  which  thev  tiiemselvea 
had  chosen,  and  while  covered  with  fortifications  which,  though  imperfect, 
would  aflbrd  them  no  small  advantage  in  the  combat  Notwithstanding  hit 
hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed  to  advance  towards  the  enemy's 
camp  in  battle-array,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and  by 
a  furious  cannonade  which  they  began,  they  could  draw  the  imperialists  oat 
of  their  works.  But  the  emperor  had  too  much  sagacity  to  U^\  into  this  snare : 
he  adhered  to  his  own  system  with  inflexible  constancy,  and,  drawing  up  his 
soldiers  behind  their  trenches,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  3ie  con- 
federates  if  they  should  venture  upon  an  assault,  calmly  waited  their  approach, 
and  car^uUy  restrained  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which 
might  bring  on  a  general  engagement  He  rode  along  the  lines,  and,  address- 
ing the  troops  of  tne  different  nations  in  their  own  language,  encoun^gedtlian 
not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  voice  and  countenance ;  he 
exposed  himself  in  places  of  greatest  danger  and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of 
the  enemv's  artillery,  the  most  numerous  tnat  had  hitherto  been  brought  into 
the  field  by  any  army.  Roused  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks ; 
it  was  thought  infamous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emptor 
appeared  so  intrepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceived  that  th^ 
declining  the  combat  at  present  was  not  the  effect  of  timidity  in  their  general, 
but  the  result  of  a  well-founded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  firing 
several  hours  on  the  imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than  execution, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to  tbdr 
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own  camp.  The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  diligence  in  strength- 
ening his  works  th^t  the  confederates,  returning  to  the  cannonade  next  day. 
found  that)  though  they  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon  su^  a  bola 
experiment  the  opportunity  of  making  an  att^  with  advanta^  was  lost" 

After  such  a  discovery  of  f^e  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  theu:  leaders,  and 
the  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  confederates 
turned  their  whole  attention  towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  which  the  Count 
de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  Low  Countries.  But  though 
that  general  had  to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  country,  though  his  route  lay 
through  the  territories  of  several  states  warmly  disposed  to  favour  the  con- 
federates, though  they  were  aporised  of  his  approach,  and,  by  their  superiority 
in  numbers,  might  easily  have  aetached  a  force  sufficient  to  overpower  him.  he 
advanced  with  such  rapiditjrand  by  such  well-concerted  movements,  while  tney 
opposed  him  with  such  remissness  and  so  little  military  skill,  tiiat  he  conducted 
this  body  to  the  imperial  camp  without  any  loss.'® 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  the 
emperor  altered  in  some  de^ee  his  plan  of  operations,  and  began  to  act  more 
upon  the  offensive,  though  ne  still  avoided  a  battle,  with  the  utmost  industry. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Neuburg,  Dillin^n,  and  Donawert  on  the  Danube ; 
of  Nordlin^en,  and  several  other  towns  situated  on  the  most  considerable 
streams  which  fall  into  that  mighty  river.  By  this  he  got  the  command  of  a 
great  extent  of  country,  though  not  without  being  obliged  to  engag^e  in  several 
sharp  encounters,  of  wnich  the  success  was  various,  not  without  bein^  exposed 
oftener  than  once  to  the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner 
the  whole  autumn  was  spent ;  neither  party  gained  any  remarkable  superiori^ 
over  the  other,  and  nothing  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  periooL 
The  emperor  had  often  foretold  with  confidence  that  discord  and  the  want  of 
money  would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  which 
they  had  neither  abilities  to  guide  nor  funds  to  support'^  Though  he  waited 
witn  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  predictions,  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  he  himself  b^gan  to  suffer  from  the 
want  of  forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  Catholic  provinces  being  so  much 
incensed  at  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the  empire  that  they  furnished 
them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the  confederates  abounded  with  a 
profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their  friends  in  the  adjacent 
countries  poured  in  with  the  utmost  liberality  and  good  wilL  Great  numbers 
of  ihe  Itaaans  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  to  the  dimate  or  food  of  Germany, 
were  become  unfit  for  service  through  sickness."  Considerable  arrears  were 
now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had  scarcely  received  any  money  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign ;  tne  emperor  experiencing  on  this  as  well  as  on  former 
occasions  that  nis  jmisdiction  was  more  extensive  than  his  revenues,  and  that 
the  former  ^labled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldiers  than  the 
latter  were  sufficient  to  support.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  his  army  in  the  field ;  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he  usually  was  in  the  prosecution 
of  every  measure,  advising  him  to  disperse  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 
But  as  the  arguments  urged  against  any  phm  which  he  had  adopted  rardy 
made  much  impression  upon  the  emperor,  he  paid  no  regard  to  their  opinion, 
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and  determined  to  continue  his  efforts,  in  order  to  weary  out  the  confederates, 
being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  oblige  them  to^parate  there  was 
little  probability  of  their  uniting  a«ain  in  a  body.  **  StiU,  however,  it  remained 
a  doubtful  point  whether  his  steadiness  was  most  likely  to  fail  or  their  zeal  to 
be  exhausted.  It  was  still  uncertain  which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces, 
would  give  the  superiority  to  the  other^  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the 
contest  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  m  the  affiurs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  emperor's  confidenoe 
by  the  arts  which  have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hostilities  ready 
to  break  out  between  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  and  that  monMxh  than 
vast  prospects  of  ambition  began  to  open  upon  him.  That  portion  of  Sax(tty 
which  descended  to  him  from  nis  ancestors  was  far  from  satisfying  his  a^iring 
mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach  of  civil  war,  as,  amidst  the 
revolutions  and  convulsions  occasioned  by  it,  opportunities  of  aicquiring  addi- 
tional power  or  dignity,  which  at  other  times  are  sought  in  vain,  present  them- 
selves to  an  enterprising  spirit  As  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  two  contending  parties  and  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did 
not  hesitate  long  in  determmmg  on  which  side  the  greatest  advantages  were 
to  be  expected.  Having  revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and 
having  taken  his  final  resolution  of  ioining  the  emperor,  he  prudently  deter- 
mined to  declare  early  in  his  favour,  that  bv  the  ment  of  tnis  he  mi^t  aoquize 
a  title  to  a  proportional  recompense.  With  this  view,  he  had  r^Mured  to 
Ratisbon  in  the  month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending  the  diet ;  and,  after 
many  conferences  with  Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterioos 
secrecy,  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  engaged  to  concur  in  assisting  the 
emperor  as  a  faithful  subject,  and  Charle&  m  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  od 
him  all  the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories.** 
History  hardlv  records  any  treaty  that  can  be  considered  as  a  more  manifest 
violation  of  the  most  powerful  principles  which  ought  to  influence  human 
actions.  Maurice,  a  professed  Protestant,  at  a  time  when  the  belief  of  reli^on, 
a3  well  as  zeal  for  its  interests,  took  strong  possession  of  every  mind,  Innds 
himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towaras  carrying  on  a  war  whim  had 
manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 
He  engages  to  take  arms  against  his  fatner-in-law,  and  to  strip  his  nearest 
relation  of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious  friend  against  a 
known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both  great  and  recent  Nor 
was  the  prince  who  ventured  upon  all  this  one  of  those  audacious  p(^ticiaiis 
who,  provided  they  can  accomplish  their  ends  and  secure  their  interest^ 
avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations  and  glory  in  contemning  what- 
ever is  honourable  or  decent.  Maurice^s  conduct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed 
to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  masterly ;  he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts, 
ana  vet  endeavoured  to  preserve,  in  every  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance 
of  what  was  fair  and  virtuous  and  laudable.  It  is  probable,  from  ms  subse- 
(juent  behaviour,  that,  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  religion  at  least,  hk 
intentions  were  upright ;  that  he  fondly  trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for 
its  security ;  but  that,  according  to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  too  much  in 
policy  and  who  tread  in  dark  and  crooked  paths,  in  attempting  to  deceive 
others  he  himself  was  in  some  degree  deceived. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  enffagements  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  the  emperor  closely  concealed ;  and  so  perfect  a  master  was  he  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  his  declining 
all  connections  with  them  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in  paying  court  to  the 
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emperm*,  seemed  to  bare  entertained  no  suspicion  of  his  designs.  Even  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  nhen  he  marched  at  the  beginning  oi  the  campai^  to  join 
his  associates,  committed  his  dominions  to  Maurice's  protection,  whicn  he,  with 
an  insidious  appearance  of  friendship,  readily  undertook.*^  But  scarcely  had 
the  elector  taken  the  field  when  Maurice  b^n  to  consult  privately  with  the 
king  of  the  Romans  how  to  invade  those  veiy  territories  with  the  defence  of 
which  he  was  intrusted.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  ban  denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  As  he  was  next 
heir  to  the  former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangers  from 
getting  his  dominions  into  their  possession,  Charles  required  him,  not  only  for 
his  own  sake,  but  upon  the  allegiance  and  duty  which  ne  owed  to  the  head  of 
the  empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  in  his  hands  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  elector,  warning  him  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  n^lected  to  obey  these 
commands  he  should  be  held  as  accessory  to  the  crimes  of  his  kinsman  and  be 
liable  to  the  same  punishment** 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested,  was  employed 
by  him  in  order  that  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  might  seem  a  matter  of 
necessity  but  not  of  choice^  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  superior  rather  than  a 
voluntary  invasion  of  the  nghts  of  his  kinsman  and  ally.  JBut,  in  order  to  give 
some  more  specious  appearance  to  this  thin  veil  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cover  his  ambition,  he,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ratisbon,  had  called  together 
the  states  of  his  country,  and,  representing  to  them  that  a  civil  war  between 
the  emperor  and  confederates  of  Smalkalde  was  now  become  unavoidable^ 
desired  their  advice  with  regard  to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event 
They,  having  been  prepared,  no  doubt,  and  tutored  beforehand,  and  being 
desirous  of  gratifying  their  prince,  whom  they  esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave 
such  counsel  as  they  knew  would  be  most  agreeable,  advisii^  him  to  oner  his 
mediation  towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties,  but  if  that  were  rejected, 
and  he  could  obtain  proper  security  ior  the  Protestant  relidon.  they  deliverea 
it  as  their  opinion  that  m  all  other  points  he  ought  to  yield  ooedience  to  the 
emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  imperial  rescript,  together  with  the  ban  against 
the  elector  and  landgrave  Maurice  summoned  the  states  of  his  country  a 
second  time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  and 
mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in  case  oi  dis- 
obedience ;  he  acquainted  them  that  the  confederates  had  refused  to  admit  of 
his  mediation,  and  that  the  emperor  had  given  him  the  most  satisfactory 
declarations  with  regard  to  religion;  he  pointed  out  his  own  interest  in 
securing  possession  of  the  electoral  dominions,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing strangers  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony ;  and  upon  tne  whole,  as 
the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects  no  less  than  himself,  he 
desirod  to  know  their  sentiments,  how  he  should  steer  in  that  difiicult  and 
arduous  conjuncture.  The  states,  no  less  obsequious  and  complaisant  than 
formerly,  professing  their  own  reliance  on  the  emperor's  promises  as  a  perfect 
security  for  their  religion,  proposed  that  before  he  had  recourse  to  more 
violent  methods  they  would  wnte  to  the  elector,  exhorting  him,  as  the  best 
means  not  only  of  appeasing  the  emperor  but  of  preventmg  his  dominions 
from  being  seized  by  foreign  or  hostile  powers,  to  give  his  consent  that  Maurice 
should  take  possession  of  tnem  quietly  and  witnout  opposition.  Maurice  himself 
seconded  their  arguments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in-law.  Such 
an  extravagant  proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  which 
it  deserved.  The  landgrave,  in  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with  his  treachery 
and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted ;  he 
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treated  with  contempt  his  affectation  of  executing  the  imperial  ban.  whidi  he 
could  not  but  know  to  be  altogether  void  by  the  unconstitutional  and  arlntrair 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  issued ;  he  be80Ufi;ht  him  not  to  suffer  himsea 
to  be  so  iar  blinded  by  ambition  as  to  for^t  tne  obli^tions  of  honour  and 
friendship,  or  to  betrar  the  Protestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  whidi  out 
of  Qermany,  even  by  tne  acknowledgment  ol  the  pope  himself,  was  the  great 
object  of  tne  present  war." 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his  plan  by 
reproaches  or  arguments.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute  with  vigour 
what  he  had  hitherto  carried  on  by  artifice  and  dissimuhition.  Nor  was  his 
boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtlelr  in  contrivance.  Having  assembled 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one  part  of  the  electoral 
provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed  of  Bohemians  and  Hun- 
garians, overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in  two  sharp  encounters,  defeated  the 
troops  which  the  elector  had  left  to  guard  his  country,  and,  improving  these 
adyanta«;es  to  the  utmost,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  electorate,  except 
Wittemberg,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach,  which,  being  places  of  considerable  strength 
and  defended  by  sufficient  garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  eates.  The  news 
of  these  rapid  conquests  soon  reached  the  imperial  and  conf  eaerate  camp&  In 
the  former,  their  satisfaction  with  an  event  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be 

§  reductive  of  the  most  important  conseauences  was  expressed  by  every  possible 
emonstration  of  joy ;  the  latter  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The 
name  of  Maurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an  apostate  from  religioiL 
a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most  sacred  and 
natural  ties.  Everything  that  the  rage  or  invention  of  the  party  could  suggest 
in  order  to  blacken  and  render  him  ckUous — ^invectives,  satires,  and  lampoons, 
the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers,  togetiier  with  the  mde  wit  of  their 
authors— were  all  employed  against  him  ;  white  he,  confiding  in  the  arts  which 
he  had  so  long  practised,  as  u  his  actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  seriooB 
iustification,  piiblished  a  manifesto  containing  the  same  frivolous  reasons  for 
nis  conduct  which  he  had  formerly  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states  and  in 
his  letter  to  the  landgrave.** 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice's  motions,  proposed  to 
return  home  with  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  the  deputies  of 
the  league,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  him  at  that  time  to  remain  with 
the  army,  and  to  prefer  the  success  of  the  common  cause  before  the  security 
of  his  own  domimons.  At  len^  the  sufferings  and  complaints  of  his  subjeds 
increased  so  much  that  he  discovered  the  utmost  impatience  to  set  out,  in 
order  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of  Maurice  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Hungarians,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to  that  licentious  and  merdleet 
species  of  war  which  was  thought  lawful  against  the  Turks,  committed, 
wherever  they  came,  the  wildest  acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  of 
the  dectOT  was  so  natural  and  so  warmly  urged  that  the  deputies  at  UIiD) 
though  fully  sensible  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of  dividing  their  army, 
durst  not  refuse  their  consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it  In  this  per- 
plexity, they  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giengen,  on  the 
Brenz,  in  order  to  consult  their  constituents.  Nor  were  they  less  at  a  lo» 
what  to  determine  in  this  pressing  emergence.  But,  after  having  considered 
seriously  the  open  desertion  of  some  of  their  allies,  the  scandalous  hike- 
warmness  of  otners,  who  had  hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war, 
the  intolerable  load  which  had  fallen  of  conseauence  upon  sudi  members  tf 
-were  most  zealous  for  the  cause  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements,  the  ill 
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tnccess  of  aU  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aid,  the  unusual  length  of  the 
campaign,  the  rigour  of  the  season,  together  with  the  gr^t  number  of 
soldiers,  and  even  oflioers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  that  account,  they 
oonduded  that  nothing  could  save  them  but  either  the  bringing  the  contest  to 
the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle  by  attacking  the  imperial  armv,  or  an 
accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a  treaty.  Such  was 
the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now  oppressed  the  party  that  of  these 
two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly,  empowering  a  minister  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  propound  overtures  of  peace  in  their  name  to 
the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  haughty  confederacy,  which  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  drive  mm  out  of  Germany,  condescending  to  make  the 
first  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than,  concluding  their  spirit  to  be  gone 
or  their  imion  to  be  broken,  ne  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a  conqueror, 
and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear  of  a  negotiation 
but  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should  previously  give  up  him- 
self and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  disposal**  As  nothing  more  intoler- 
able or  ignominious  could  have  been  prescribed,  even  in  the  worst  situation  of 
their  aflEurs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  proposition  should  be  rejected  by  a  party 
which  was  rather  humbled  and  disconcerted  than  subdued.  But;  though  they 
refused  to  submit  tamelv  to  the  emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  pursue 
the  only  pbm  which  could  have  preserved  their  independence ;  and,  forgetting 
that  it  was  the  union  of  their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  rendered 
the  confederacy  formidable  and  had  more  than  once  obliged  the  imperialists 
to  think  of  qmtting  the  field,  they  inconsiderately  abandoned  this  advantage, 
— which,  in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  still  have  kept  the 
emperor  in  awe,— and,  yielding  to  the  elector's  entreaties,  consented  to  his 
proposal  of  dividing  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemberg,  in  oraer  to  nrotect  that  province  as  well  as  ^e  free  cities  of 
Upper  Germany; a  oonsiaerable  body  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part  returned  with  their  respective  leaders  into  their 
own  countries  and  were  dispersed  there.** 

The  moment  that  the  troops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to  be  the 
object  of  terror ;  and  the  members  of  it,  who  while  they  composed  part  of  a 
great  body  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  security,  began  to  tremble 
when  they  reflected  that  they  now  stood  exposed  singly  to  the  whole  weight  of 
the  emperor's  vengeanca  Charles  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  recover  from 
their  oonstematioli  or  to  form  any  new  schemes  of  union.  As  soon  as  the 
confederates  b^an  to  retire,  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  and,  though  it  was 
now  the  depth  of  winter,  he  resolved  to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  that  favourable  juncture  for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some 
nnall  towns  in  which  the  Protestants  had  left  garrisons  immediately  opened 
their  gates.  Nordlingen,  Rotenberg,  and  Hall  imperial  cities,  submitted  soon 
alter.  Though  Charles  could  not  prevent  the  elector  from  levying,  as  he 
retreated,  large  contributions  upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  abbot  of 
Fnlda,  and  other  ecclesiastics,*^  this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  submission 
of  Ulm,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for 
the  SmaUaUdic  league.  As  soon  as  an  example  was  set  of  deserting  the  common 
cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  impatient  to  follow  it,  and 
seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  getting  the  start  of  them  in  returning  to  their 
duty,  shouki  on  that  account  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The  elector 
palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of  neutrahty, 
«•  Hortensias,  «p.  Scard.,  U.  485.  «*  Sle)d.,  411.  «'  Thaui.,  88. 
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hftd,  very  preposteronslT,  sent  to  the  confederates  four  hundred  horse,  a  body 
so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  their  strenc^h,  but  great 
enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  made  his  admow- 
ledgments  in  the  most  abject  manner.  The  inhabitants  ot  Augsburie,  shaken 
by  so  many  instances  of  apostasy,  expelled  the  brave  Schertel  out  of  their  dty, 
and  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  grant  th^n. 

The  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  though  amon^  the  furst  that  had  offered  to  sub- 
mit, was  obliged  to  sue  for  i)ardon  on  his  Knees,  and,  even  after  this  mortify- 
ing humiliation,  obtained  it  with  difficulty.^'  Menmiingen^  and  other  free  dties 
in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  theu*  former  associate 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  safe^  by  throwing  themselves  on 
the  emperor's  mercy.  Strasburg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  cities  far  re- 
moved from  the  seat  of  danger,  discovered  no  greater  steadiness  than  those 
which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy  lately  so  powerful  as  to  shake 
the  imperial  throne  fell  to  pieces  and  was  dissolved  m  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
hardly  any  member  of  that  formidable  combination  now  remaining  in  arms 
but  the  elector  and  landgrave,  to  whom  the  emperor,  having  from  the  begin- 
ing  marked  them  out  as  victims  of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  pains  to  ofier 
terms  of  reconciliation.  Nor  did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a 
generous  and  unconditional  pardon.  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  he 
treated  them  both  with  haughtiness  and  rigour.  All  the  princes  in  peracm, 
and  the  cities  by  their  deputies,  were  compelled  to  implore  mercy  in  the 
humble  posture  of  supplicants.  As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great  diffi- 
culties from  the  want  of  money,  he  imposed  neavy  fines  upon  them,  whidi  be 
levied  with  most  rapacious  exactness.  The  duke  of  Wurtembera;  paid  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  the  city  of  Augsburg  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
Ulm  a  hundred  thousand,  Frankfort  ei^htv  thousand,  Memmingen  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  aoiHties  or  their  difi*erent  desrees 
of  guilt  They  were  obli^,  besides,  to  renounce  the  league  of  Smalkalae,  to 
furnish  assistance,  if  required,  towaros  executing  the  imperial  ban  against  the 
elector  and  landgrave,  to  give  up  their  artillery  and  warlike  stores  to  the 
emperor,  to  admit  garrisons  into  their  principal  cities  and  places  of  strength, 
and  in  tnis  disarmed  and  dependent  situation  to  expect  the  final  award  which 
the  emperor  should  think  proper  to  pronounce  wnen  the  war  came  to  an 
issue.*'  But,  amidst  the  great  variety  of  articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this 
occasion,  he,  in  conformity  to  his  original  plan,  took  care  that  nothing  relating 
to  religion  should  be  inserted ;  and  to  such  a  d^ree  were  tiie  confederates 
humbled  or  overawed  that^  forgetting  the  zeal  wmch  had  so  long  animated 
them,  they  were  solicitous  only  about  their  own  safety,  without  venturing  to 
insist  on  a  point  the  mention  of  which  they  saw  the  emperor  avoiding  with  so 
much  industry.  The  inhabitants  of  Memmingen  alone  made  some  feeUe 
efforts  to  procure  a  promise  of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  bat 
were  checked  so  severely  by  the  imperial  ministers  that  t^ey  instantly  feQ 
^m  their  demand. 

The  elector  of  Cologne,  whom,  notwithstuiding  the  sentence  of  exoommuni- 
cation  issued  against  him  by  the  pope,  Charles  had  hitherto  allowed  to  remain 
in  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  see,  being  now  required  by  t^e  emperor  to 
submit  to  the  censures  of  tne  Church,  this  virtuous  and  disinterested  prelate, 
unwilling  to  expose  his  subjects  to  the  miseries  of  war  on  his  own  acooont^ 
voluntanly  resign^  that  high  dignity.  With  a  moderation  becoming  his  a^ 
and  character,  lie  chose  to  enjoy  truth,  together  with  t^e  exercise  of  bo 

«*  Hem.  de  Ribier.  torn.  1.  589.  — M6m.  de  Ribier,  torn.  i.  eo«. 
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religion,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life,  rather  than  to  disturb  society  by 
engaging  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  struggle  in  order  to  retain  his  office.** 

During  these  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  reached  the  frontiers  of 
his  country  unmolested.  As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
aitny  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time  not  only  recovered  posses- 
sion of  his  own  territories,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival  of  all 
that  belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic^  which,  being  towns  of  some 
strength,  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maunce,  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
and  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  despatched  courier  after  courier  to  the 
emperor  representing  nis  dangerous  situation,  and  soliciting  him,  with  the 
most  earnest  importunity,  to  march  immediately  to  his  relief.  But  Charles, 
hasy  at  that  time  in  prescribing  terms  to  such  members  of  the  league  as  were 
daily  returning  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient  to  detach  Albert, 
marquis  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  with  three  thousand  men,  to  his  assistance. 
Albert,  thongh  an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was  unexpectedly  surprised 
by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  tus  troops,  dispersed  the  remainder,  and 
took  him  prisoner.*'  Maurice  continued  as  much  exposed  as  formerly ;  and. 
if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  presented 
itself,  his  nun  must  have  been  immediate  and  unavoidable.  But  the  elector. 
no  less  slow  and  dilatory  when  invested  with  the  sole  command  than  he  had 
been  formerly  when  joined  in  authority  with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  proof 
of  military  activity  but  in  this  enterprise  against  Albert  Instead  of 
marching  directly  towards  Maurice,  whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  greatlj 
alarmed,  he  inconsiderately  listened  to  overtures  of  acoommodation,  which  his 
artful  antagonist  proposed  with  no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  him  and  to 
slacken  the  vigour  of  his  operations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  emperor's  afiairs  that  he  could  not 
murch  mstantly  to  the  relief  of  Ins  ally.  Boon  after  the  separation  of  the 
confederate  army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  himself  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  a 
superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Buren  with  nis 
Flemings,**  imagining  that  the  Spaniards  and  Qermans,  together  with  the 
papal  forces,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  d^ree  of  vigour  that  yet 
remained  among  the  members  of  the  league,  tfut  Jraul,  growing  wise  too 
late,  began  now  to  discern  the  imprudence  of  that  measure,  from  which  the 
more  sagacious  Venetians  had  enaeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  had  broken 
a  comDination  that  appeared  no  less  firm  than  powerful,  opened  his  eyes  at 
length,  and  made  him  not  only  forget  all  the  advantages  which  he  had 
expected  from  such  a  complete  triumph  over  heresy,  but  placed  in  the 
strongest  light  his  own  impolitic  conduct  in  having  contributed  towards 
acquiring  for  Charles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power  as  would  enable  him, 
af^  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Qermany,  to  give  law  with  absolute  authority 
to  aU  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  he  perceived  his  erron  he 
endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Without  giving  the  emperor  any  warning  of  his 
intention,  he  ordered  Famese,  his  grandson,  to  return  instantly  to  Italy  with 
sdl  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  at  the  same  time  recafied  the  ucense 
which  he  had  granted  Charles  of  appropriating  to  his  own  use  a  large  share 
of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.  He  was  not  destitute  of  pretences  to  justify 
this  abrupt  desertion  of  ms  ally.  The  term  of  six  months  during  which  the 
stipukktions  in  their  treaty  were  to  continue  in  force  was  now  expired ;  the 

**  SlefcL,  4lS.— TbnaD.,  Ub.  It.  12S.  ^  AviU,  83,  6.— M^m.  de  Ribier,  torn.  L 
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lea^e  in  opposition  to  which  their  alliance  had  heen  framed  seemed  to  be 
entirely  dissipated ;  Charles,  in  all  lus  n^^tiations  with  tiie  princefl  and  dtiea 
which  had  submitted  to  his  will,  had  neither  consulted  the  p<we.  nor  bad 
allotted  him  any  part  of  the  oonauests  which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed 
him  any  share  m  the  vast  contributions  whidi  he  had  raised.  He  had  not 
even  made  any  provision  for  the  suppression  of  heresror  the  re-establishment 
of  the  CathoDc  religion,  which  were  Paul's  chief  inducements  to  bestow  the 
treasures  of  the  Church  so  Uberally  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  c6bur% 
however  specious,  did  not  conceal  from  the  emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which 
was  the  true  motive  of  the  pope's  conduct.  But,  as  Paul's  orders  with  regard 
to  the  march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremptory  than  unein)ected^  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  their  retreat.  Cnarles  exclaimed  loudly  a^amst  hit 
treachery  in  abandoning  him  so  unseasonably  while  he  was  prosecutmg  a  war 
undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  papal  injunctions,  and  from  which,  if  success- 
ful, so  much  honour  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  Church.  To  com- 
plaints he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained  inflexible ; 
his  troops  continued  their  march  towards  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  in  an 
elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  he  discovered 
new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  ahenation  from  the  emperor,  together 
with  a  deep-rooted  dread  of  his  power.^'  Charles,  weakened  by  the  with- 
drawing of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which  was  already  much  diminished 
by  the  number  of  garrisons  that  he  had  been  obU^  to  throw  into  the  towns 
which  had  capitulated,  found  it  necessary  to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  lenes 
before  he  could  venture  to  inarch  in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not  have  failed  of  attracting 
such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  his  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 
now  subject  to  his  authority  as  must  have  soon  put  him  in  a  condition  of 
taking  l£e  field  against  the  elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption  (A  a 
conspiracy  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  great  revolutions  which  that  event,  ex- 
tremely mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,  obliged  him  to 
avoid  entangling  himself  in  new  operations  in  Germany  until  he  had  fuUy  dis- 
covered its  source  and  tendency.    The  form  of  government  which  had  bran 
established  in  Genoa  at  the  time  when  Andrew  Don&  restored  liberty  to  his 
country,  though  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  former  dissensions,  and 
received  at  first  with  ea^er  approbation,  did  not  after  a  trial  of  near  twen^ 
years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those  turbulent  and  factious  republicans. 
As  the  entire  administration  of  affairs  was  now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of 
noble  families,  many,  envying  them  that  pre-eminence,  wished  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  a  popular  government,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and, 
though  all  reverenced  the  disinterested  virtue  of  Boria  and  admired  his  talents, 
not  a  few  were  jealous  of  that  ascendant  which  he  had  ac<juired  in  the  councils 
of  the  commonwealth.    His  age,  however,  his  moderation,  and  his  love  of 
liberty,  afforded  ample  security  to  his  countrymen  that  he  would  not  abuse  bis 
power,  nor  stain  the  close  of  his  days  bv  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabric 
which  it  had  been  the  labour  and  pride  of  his  life  to  erect    But  the  authority 
and  influence  which  in  his  hands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  prove 
destructive  if  usurped  by  any  citizens  of  greater  ambition  or  less  virtue.   A 
citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretensions,  and 
with  some  prospect  of  success.    Giannetino  Doria,  whom  his  ^prand-unde 
Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortun^  aimed  likewise  at  bein^ 
his  successor  in  power.    His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  overbearing  to 
such  a  d^ee  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  bom  to  reign,  iras 
**  F.  Paul,  208.— PaUayIc.,  pur.  U.  p.  6.— Tbcutn.,  126. 
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altogether  insupportable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The  more  sagacioos 
among  the  Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the  enemy  of  those  liber- 
ties for  which  they  were  indebted  to  his  uncle ;  while  Andrew  bimself,  biind^ 
by  that  violent  and  undiscerning  affection  which  persons  in  advanced  age  often 
contract  for  the  voonger  members  of  their  family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indul- 
gence with  which  he  treated  him,— seeming  less  solicitous  to  secure  and  i>er- 
petuate  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  tnan  to  aggrandize  that  undeserving 
idnsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Doria's  designs,  or  whatever  dissatisfaction  with 
the  system  of  administration  in  the  conmionwealth,  these  circumstances  might 
have  occasioned,  they  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothing  more  t&n 
mormurings  and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco,  count  of  Lavagna,  observing 
this  growing  disgust,  had  not  been  encouraged  by  it  to  attempt  one  of  the 
boldest  actions  recorded  in  history.  That  youn^  nobleman,  the  richest  and 
most  illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possessed  m  an  eminent  degree  all  the 
qualities  which  win  upon  the  human  heart,  which  command  respect  or  secure 
attachment  He  was  graceful  and  majestic  in  his  person,  magnificent  even  to 
profusion,  of  a  generosity  that  anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and  ex- 
ceeded the  expeditions  of  strangers,  of  an  insinuating  address,  gentle  manners, 
and  a  flowing  affability.  But  under  the  appearance  of  these  virtues,  which 
seemed  to  form  him  for  enjoying  and  adorning  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the 
diffl)06itions  which  mark  men  out  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous 
and  dark  conspiracies,— an  insatiable  and  restless  ambition,  a  courage  un- 
acquainted witn  fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Such  a 
temper  could  ill  brook  that  station  of  inferiority  wherein  he  was  placed  in  the 
repuolic ;  and,  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  elder  Boria  had  acquired,  he 
yna  filled  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  heredi- 
tary possession,  to  Giannetino.  These  various  passions,  preymg  with  violence 
on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning 
that  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  this,  he  thought  at  first  of 
fonmng  a  connection  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Rome ;  and  after  expelling  Doria,  tOjQ;ether  with  the  imperial  faction, 
by  his  assistance,  he  offered  to  put  the  republic  once  more  under  the  protection 
of  that  monarch,  hoping  in  return  for  that  service  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
principal  share  in  the  administration  of  government  But  having  communi- 
cated his  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing 
secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  capable  alike  of 
advising  and  executing  the  most  audacious  deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnest- 
ness against  the  folly  of  exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  while 
he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  success,  and  exhorted  him 
warmly  to  aim  himself  at  that  pre-eminence  in  his  country  to  which  he  was 
destined  by  his  illustrious  birth,  was  called  by  the  voice  of  nis  fellow-dtizens, 
and  would  be  raised  by  the  zeal  of  his  friends.  This  discourse  opened  such 
great  prospects  to  Fiesco,  and  so  suitable  to  his  genius,  that,  abandoning  his 
own  plan,  he  eagerly  adopted  that  of  Verrina.  The  other  persons  present, 
though  sensible  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  aid  not  choose  to 
condemn  what  their  patron  had  so  warmly  approved.  It  was  instantly  re- 
solved, in  this  dark  cabal,  to  assassinate  the  two  Dorias,  as  well  as  the  principal 
persons  of  their  party,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  government,  and 
to  place  Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.  Time^  however,  and  prepara- 
tions, were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  for  execution ;  and,  while  he  was 
employed  in  carrying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  his  chief  care  to  guard  against 
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everythiDg  that  might  betray  his  secret  or  create  snspidoiL  The  di^nise  he 
assumed  was.  of  all  others,  the  most  impenetrable.  He  seemed  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  A  perpetual  eayety,  diversified  by  the 
pursuits  of  all  the  amusements  in  which  nersons  of  his  age  and  rank  are  apt 
to  delight,  engrossed,  in  appearance,  the  wnole  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  But 
amidst  this  hurry  of  dissipation  he  prosecuted  his  plan  with  the  most  cool 
attention,  neither  retarding  the  desi^  by  a  timid  hesitation  nor  predpitating 
the  execution  by  an  excess  of  impatience.  He  continued  his  correspondenoo 
with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  though  without  communicating  to  him  his 
rctfd  intentions,  that  by  his  means  he  might  secure  the  protection  of  Uie  French 
arms  if  hereafter  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  call  them  to  his  aid.  He 
entered  into  a  close  confederacy  with  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  who,  being  dis- 
gusted with  the  emperor  for  refusing  to  gnuit  him  the  investiture  of  that 
auchy,  was  eager  to  promote  any  measure  t&t  tended  to  diminish  his  influenoe 
in  Italy  or  to  ruin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  tiiat  of  Dwia. 
Being  sensible  that  in  a  maritime  state  the  acquisition  of  naval  power  was 
what  he  ought  chiefly  to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the  pope,  who 
probably  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  design  which  he  had  formed,  and  did 
not  disapprove  of  it.  Under  colour  of  fitting  out  one  of  these  galleys  to  sail 
on  a  cruise  against  the  Turks,  he  not  only  assembled  a  good  num  oer  of  his  own 
vassals,  but  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers  whom  the  trace 
between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived  of  their  usual  occupation  aod 
subsistence. 

While  Fiesco  was  taking  these  important  steps,  he  preserved  so  admirably 
his  usual  appearance  of  being  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and  amusement, 
and  paid  court  with  such  artf m  address  to  the  two  Dorias,  as  imposed  not  cdj 
on  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  but  deceived  Giannetino, 
who,  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  intentions^  was  more  apt  to  distrust  ^ 
designs  of  others.  So  many  instruments  bein^  now  prepared,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  strike  the  blow.  Various  consultations  were  held  by  Fiesco  with 
his  confidants,  in  order  to  settle  the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  greatest 
certainty  and  effect  At  first  they  poposed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their 
chief  acfherents  during  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  the  principal  church ; 
but,  as  Andrew  was  often  absent  from  religious  solemnities,  on  account  d  his 
great  a^  that  design  was  laid  aside.  It  was  then  concerted  that  Fiesco 
should  mvite  the  uncle  and  nephew,  with  all  their  friends  whom  he  had 
marked  out  as  victims,  to  his  house,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  them  off  at 
once  without  dan^r  or  resistance ;  but,  as  Giannetino  was  obliged  to  ka?e 
the  town  on  the  day  which  they  had  chosen,  it  became  necessary  likewise  to 
alter  this  plan.  They  at  last  determined  to  attempt  bv  open  force  what  ibey 
found  diflicult  to  efiect  by  stratagem,  and  fixed  on  tne  night  between  tte 
second  and  third  of  January  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  tiioe 
was  chosen  with  great  propriety ;  for,  as  the  doge  of  the  former  year  was  to 
quit  his  office,  according  to  custom,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  ms  successor 
could  not  be  elected  sooner  than  the  fourth^  the  republic  remained  during  tiiat 
interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violence  take  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  dignity. 

The  morning  of  that  day  Fiesco  employed  in  visiting  his  friends,  pasnng 
some  hours  among  them,  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unembarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias  with  his  usual  marks  of 
respect  and,  surveying  their  countenance  and  behaviour  with  the  attention 
natural  in  Ws  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect  security  in  which 
they  remained,  without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm  whidi  bad 
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been  so  long  a  gathering,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over  their  heads.  From 
their  palace  he  nastenea  to  his  own,  which  stood  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  The  gates  "had  been  set  open  in  the 
morning,  and  all  persons,  without  distinction,  were  allowed  to  enter,  out  strong 
guards  posted  within  the  court  suffered  no  one  to  return.  Verrina,  mean- 
while, and  a  few  persons  trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  con- 
ducting Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the  crews  of  his  galleys,  into  the  palace 
in  small  bodies,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  dispersed  themselves  through 
tiie  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  patrom  invited  to  an  entertainment  the 
principal  citizens  whom  they  knew  to  be  disgusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  Dorias  and  to  have  inclination  as  well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change 
in  the  government  Of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace, 
a  few  only  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were  assembled ;  the  rest,  astonished 
at  finding,  instead  of  the  prei)arations  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed 
men,  and  apartments  filled  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other 
witii  a  mixture  of  curiositjr,  impatience,  and  terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesco  ap- 
peared. With  a  look  full  of  alacrity  and  confidence,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
persons  of  chief  distinction,  telling  them  that  they  were  not  now  called  to  par- 
take of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertamment,  but  to  join  in  a  deed  of  valour  whidi 
would  lead  them  to  libertj^  and  immortal  renown.  He  set  before  their  eyes 
the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of  the  elder  Doria,  which  the 
ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of  the  emperor  to  a  family  more 
devoted  to  him  than  to  their  country,  was  about  to  enlarge  and  to  render 
perpetual  "  This  unrighteous  domimon."  continued  he,  "  you  have  it  now  in 
Yonr  power  to  subvert,  and  to  establish  tne  freedom  of  your  country  on  a  firm 
bads.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  off.  I  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  this  purpose.  My  associates  are  numerous.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and 
protectors  if  necessary.  Happily,  the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I  have  been 
provident.  Their  insolent  contempt  of  their  countrymen  has  banished  the 
sos^don  and  timiditj  which  usuafly  render  the  guUty  quick-sighted  to  dis- 
cern, as  well  as  8afi;acious  to  guard  against,  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve. 
They  will  now  feel  the  blow  before  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be  nigh. 
Let  us,  then,  sally  forth,  that  we  may  dehver  our  countiy  by  one  generous 
effort,  almost  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success."  These 
words,  uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which  animates  the  mind  when 
roused  by  great  objects,  made  the  desired  impression  on  the  audience.  Fiesco's 
vassals,  ready  to  execute  whatever  their  master  should  command,  received  his 
discourse  with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  were  despe- 
rate, the  license  and  confusion  of  an  insurrection  afforded  an  agreeable 
prospect.  Those  of  higher  rank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments  durst  not  dis- 
cover the  surprise  or  horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal  of  an 
enterprise  no  less  unexpected  than  atrocious,  as  each  of  them  imagined  the 
other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  himself  surrounded  by  per- 
sons who  waited  only  a  signal  from  uieir  leader  to  perpetrate  the  greatest  cnme. 
With  one  voice,  then,  all  applauded,  or  feigned  to  applaud,  the  undertaking. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates,  before  he  ^ve  them 
bis  last  orders  he  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  a  lady 
of  the  noble  house  of  Cibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tender  affection,  and  whose 
beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love.  The  noise  ot  the  armed 
men  who  crowded  the  court  and  palace  having  long  before  this  reached  her 
ear&  she  concluded  some  hazardous  enterprise  to  be  m  hand,  and  she  trembled 
for  her  husband.    He  found  her  in  all  we  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  fear ; 

2  r 
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and,  as  it  Tiras  now  impossible  to  keep  his  design  concealed,  he  informed  her  of 
what  he  had  midertaken.  The  prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  wdl  as 
danger  completed  her  agony ;  and,  foreboding  immediately  in  her  mind  the 
fetal  issue  of  it,  she  endeavoured,  ^  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair, 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  fiesco,  after  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to 
inspire  her  with  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess  of  tenderness 
had  unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  **'  Fare- 
well !  ^  he  cried,  as  he  quitted  the  apartment :  "  you  shall  either  never  see  me 
more,  or  you  snail  behold  to-morrow  everything  in  Genoa  subject  to  yoor 
power.'' 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  station. 
Some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  Uie  dty,  some 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  or  places  of  strength 
Fiesco  reserved  for  himself  the  attack  of  the  harbour  where  Doria's  raiUejs 
were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance  and  of  greatest  danger.  It  was 
now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  securify  of  peace,  when  this  band 
of  conspirators  numerous,  desperate,  and  well  armed,  rushed  out  to  execute 
their  plan.  Tney  surprised  some  of  the  gat^  witnout  meeting  vnth  any 
resistance.  They  got  possession  of  others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the 
soldiers  on  guard.  Verrina,  with  the  galley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against 
the  Turks,  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Darsena,  or  Uttle  harbour  where 
Dona's  fleet  lay.  AIT  possibility  of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution, 
when  Fiesco  attempted  to  enter  the  galleys  from  the  shore,  to  which  they 
were  made  fast,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  they  were 
not  onlv  unrigged  and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board  except  the  slaves 
chained  to  the  oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and 
tumult,  all  the  streets  resounding  with  the  cry  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty.  At 
that  name,  so  popular  and  belov^  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms,  and 
joined  the  conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  as- 
tonished or  affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and  thought  of  nothios 
hut  of  securing  them  from  pillage.  At  last,  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  d 
violence  and  confusion  reached  the  palace  of  Doria.  Giannetino  started  im- 
mediately from  his  bed,  and,  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  mutiny 
among  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants  and  hurried  towards  the 
harbour.  The  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  was  already 
in  possession  of  the  conspirators,  who,  the  moment  he  appeared,  fell  upon  him 
with  the  utmost  fury  ana  murdered  him  on  l^e  spot.  The  same  must  have 
been  the  fote  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome  de  Fiesco  had  executed  his  brother's 

Elan  and  had  proceeded  immediately  to  attack  him  in  his  palace ;  but  be, 
:om  the  sordid  consideration  of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst  the 
confusion,  having  forbid  his  followers  to  advance,  Andrew  got  intelligence  ctf 
his  nephew's  death,  as  well  as  of  his  own  danger,  and,  mounting  on  horseback, 
saved  nimself  by  night  Amidst  this  general  consternation,  a  few  senators 
had  the  courage  to  assemble  in  the  Palace  of  the  Republic.**  At  first,  some 
of  the  most  daring  among  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers  and 
to  attack  a  body  of  the  conspirators ;  but,  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  af;reed 
that  nothing  now  remained  out  to  treat  with  the  party  which  seemed  to  be 
irresistible.  Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco  what  were  the 
concessions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  or  rather  to  submit  to  whatever 
terms  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 

But  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were  empowered  to  negotiate,  was 
no  more.    Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where  everytiiing  had 

«*  n  Pftlazzo  della  Signorift. 
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succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious  companions,  he  heard 
some  extraordinary  uproar  on  board  the  admiral^s  galley.  Alarmed  at  the 
Boise^  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break  their  chains  and  overpower  his 
associates,  he  ran  thither ;  but,  the  plank  which  reached  from  the  shore  to 
the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell  into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  for-- 
ward  too  preapitately.  Being  loaded  with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the| 
bottom^  and  perished  in  the  very  moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full 
possession  of  everything  that  his  ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Yerrina  was 
the  first  who  discovered  this  fatal  accident,  and,  foreseeing  at  once  all  its  con-; 
sequences,  concealed  it  with  the  utmost  industry  from  every  one  but  a  few 
leaders  of  the  conspiracv.  Nor  was  it  difficult,  amidst  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  night,  to  nave  kept  it  secret  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators 
should  have  put  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  All  their  hopes  of 
this  were  disconcerted  by  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  the 
deputies  of  the  senate  inquired  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lavagna,  that 
they  might  make  their  proposals  to  him,  replied,  with  a  childish  vanity,  "  I 
am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  belongs  and  with  me  you  must 
treaf  These  words  discovered^  as  well  to  his  frienos  as  to  his  enemies,  what 
had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which  might  have  been  expected 
upon  botn.  The  deputies,  encouraged  by  this  event,  the  only  one  which  could 
occasion  such  a  sudaen  revolution  as  might  turn  to  their  advantage,  assumed 
instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  a  new  tone,  suitable  to  tne  change 
in  their  circumstances,  ana  made  hi^h  demands.  While  they  endeavoured  to 
^n  time  by  protracting  the  negotiation^  the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy 
m  assembling  their  partisans,  and  in  formmg  a  body  capable  of  defending  the 
Palace  of  the  Republic  On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished  at 
the  death  of  a  man  whom  they  adored  and  trusted,  ana  placing  no  confidence 
in  Jerome,  a  giddy  youth,  felt  their  courage  die  away,  ana  their  arms  fall  from 
their  hands.  That  profound  and  amazing  secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy 
had  been  concerted,  and  which  had  contributed  hiuierto  so  much  to  its  success, 
proved  now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscarriage.  The  leader  was  gone ;  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  acted  under  him  knew  not  his  confidants,  and  were 
stnmgers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  was  no  person  among  them 
whose  authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to  assume  Fiesco^s  place  or  to  finish 
his  plan.  After  having  lost  the  spirit  which  animated  it,  life  and  activity 
des^ted  the  whole  body.  Many  of  the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  houses, 
hoping  that,  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  had  passed  unobserved 
and  midit  remun  unknown.  Others  sought  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ; 
and  b^ore  break  of  day  most  of  them  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  dty 
irtiich  but  a  few  hours  before  vras  leeAj  to  acknowledge  them  as  masters. 

Next  morning  everything  was  quiet  in  Genoa :  not  an  enemy  was  to  be 
seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  former  night  appeared,  the  con- 
spirators having  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise  than  bloodshed, 
m  gained  all  their  advantagjes  by  surprise  rather  than  by  force  of  arms. 
Towards  evening  Andrew  Doria  return^  to  the  city,  being  met  by  all  the 
inhabitants,  who  received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy.  Though  the  di^race 
as  well  as  danger  of  the  preoedinjg  night  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  the 
nuingled  body  of  his  kinsman  still  before  his  eves,  such  was  his  moderation  as 
wen  as  magnanimity  that  the  decree  issued  by  the  senate  against  the  con- 
spirators did  not  exceed  that  just  measure  of  severity  which  was  requisite  for 
the  support  of  government,  and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resent- 
ment nor  the  rancour  <rf  revenge.** 

**  Tboan.,  93.— SlgonU  VIU  Andrea  Dorl«,  pv  le  Ctrdlnal  de  ReU.— AdrUnL  Istoria,  lib. 
1196.— La  CoDjnntloo  dn  Comte  de  FlMqoe,       vL  369.— FoUeUe  OoqjnnUo  Jo.  Lud.  FieacI, 
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After  taking  the  necessair  precautions  for  preventing  the  flame  Yrbich  was 
now  so  happi^  extinguished  from  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care  of  ^ 
senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  a  particular 
detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  his  assistance  towards  the  reduction 
of  Montobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the  Fiesd,  in  which 
Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alarmed  than  astonished  at 
an  event  so  strange  and  une^)ected.  He  could  not  believe  that  Fiesco,  bow 
bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted  such  an  enterprise  but  on 
foreign  suggestion  and  from  the  hope  of  foreign  aid.  Being  informed  that 
the  duke  of  Parma  was  well  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  he 
immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  could  not  be  i^orant  of  a  measure  whidi 
his  son  had  countenanced.  Proceeding  from  this  to  a  &rther  conjecture, 
which  Paul's  cautious  maxims  of  policy  m  other  instances  rendered  extremely 
probable,  he  concluded  that  the  French  king  must  have  known  and  approred 
of  the  design ;  and  he  began  to  apprehend  tnat  this  spark  might  asain  kindle 
the  flame  of  war  which  Imd  raged  so  long  in  Italy.  As  he  nad  arained  his 
Italian  territories  of  troops  on  account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  altogether 
unprovided  for  resisting  any  hostile  attack  in  that  country,  and  on  the  first 
appearance  of  danger  he  must  have  detached  thither  the  greatest  part  of  his 
forces  for  its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  would  have  oeen  alto- 
gether imprudent  in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the 
elector  until  he  should  learn  with  some  degree  of  certaintv  whether  such  a 
scene  were  not  about  to  open  in  Italy  as  might  put  it  out  of  nis  power  to  keep 
the  field  with  an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  him. 

ap.  Grav.  ThM.  lul.,  i.  883.— It  is  remarkable  smpririDg  that  a  minister  so  Jealoos  and  di«- 

that  Cardinal  de  Bets,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  ceming  as  Rlchelien  should  be  led  bj  the 

composed  a  history  of  this  conspiracy,  con-  pemsal  of  it  to  predict  Uie  torbalent  and 

taining  snch  a  discovery  of  his  admiration  of  dangerous  spirit  of  that  yonng  ecdeslMtlc. 

Fiesco  and  his  emterprise  as  renders  it  not  H^m.  dc  Retz,  torn.  i.  p.  13. 
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FrtDds,  JflAloas  of  the  Emperor,  endeftvonn  to  fonn  AlUancef  agdnst  Um— Death  of  Fnnoto— 
The  Emperor  marches  egaiDSt  the  Elector  of  Saxony— fietUe  of  Mtdhausen— The  Elector 
taken  Pruoner— Charles  Investe  Wlttemberg— His  ungenerous  Treatment  of  the  Elector- 
Maurice  nut  In  Possession  of  the  Electoral  ENominions— The  Emperor  treacherously  detains 
the  Lanograve  as  a  Prisoner— His  Rigour  towards  his  German  Sublects— Ferdinand's 
Tynnny  in  Bohemia— Diet  at  Augsburg— The  Council  translated  from  Trent  to  Bolonpa— 
Assassination  of  the  Pope's  Son— The  Pope's  Dread  of  the  Emperor— Contest  as  to  the  Place 
of  Session  of  the  Council— Compliance  with  '*Tbe  Interim^  enforced  t^  the  Emperor— 
The  Pope  dismisses  the  Council  assembled  at  Bologna— The  Emperor  receives  nis  Son 
Philip  in  the  Low  Countriet. 

The  emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  pope  and  French  kine 
did  not  proceed  from  any  ima^nary  or  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Paul  had 
ahready  given  the  strongest  pro<Ss  both  of  his.  jealousy  and  enmity.  Charles 
could  not  hope  that  Francis,  after  a  rivalship  of  so  long  continuance,  would 
behold  the  great  advantages  which  he  had  gained  over  the  confederate  Pro- 
testants, without  feeling  his  ancient  emulation  revive.  He  was  not  deceived 
in  this  conjecture.  Francis  had  observed  the  rapid  j>rogre6s  of  his  arms  with 
deep  concern,  and,  though  hitherto  prevented,  by  circumstances  which  have 
been  mentioned,  from  interposing  in  order  to  check  them,  he  was  now  con- 
vinced that  if  he  did  not  make  some  extraordinary  and  timely  effort,  Charles 
must  acquire  such  a  degree  of  power  as  would  enable  him  to  give  law  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehension,  which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the 
jealousy  of  rivalship  alone,  but  was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  the 
age,  suggested  vanous  expedients  whidi  might  serve  to  retard  the  course  of 
the  emperor's  victories,  and  to  form  by  degrees  such  a  combination  against 
him  as  mi^t  put  a  stop  to  his  dangerous  career. 

With  this  view,  Frands  instructed  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  employ  all 
their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  course  of  the  confederates  and  to  i)revent 
them  trom  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  offers  of  his  assistance 
to  the  elector  and  landgrave,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  zealous,  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful,  of  the  whole  body ;  he  used  every  argument  and  proposed 
every  advantage  which  could  either  confirm  their  dr^  of  the  emperor's 
designs  or  determine  them  not  to  imitate  the  inconsiderate  creduli^  ot  their 
associates  in  giving  up  their  religion  and  liberties  to  his  disposal  While  he  took 
this  step  towards  continuing  the  civil  war  which  raged  in  Qermany,  he  endea- 
voured likewise  to  stir  up  foreign  enemies  against  the  emperor.  He  solicited 
Solyman  to  seize  this  favourable  opportunity  of  invading  Hungary,  which  had 
been  drained  of  all  the  troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  the 
army  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair 
by  a  vigorous  and  seasonable  effort  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in 
contributing  to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  of  ^wer.  Find- 
ing Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mistake,  and  ms  dread  of  its 
consequences,  abundantly  diq)Osed  to  listen  to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed 
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himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  i^hich  the  pontiff  began  to  discoyer,  as 
an  argument  to  gain  the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  wem 
that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and  sesni- 
tude,  but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him  m  giving  the  first  be 


^  I  pymg  the  first  b^inning  to 

a  general  confederacy  m  order  to  numble  that  ambitious  potentate  whom  they 
hiui  all  equal  reason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations  in  the  southern  courts,  he  tamed  his 
attention  next  towards  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  l&e  khi^  of  I>ennuu± 
had  puticular  reasons  to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis  unagined  that 
the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
him ;  and,  lest  considerations  of  caution  or  prudence  should  restrain  nim  fr(nn 
joining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these  by  offering  him  the  youn^ 
queen  of  Scots  in  manwe  to  his  son.^  As  tiie  ministers  who  goveinea 
England  in  the  name  of  Edward  YI.  had  openl^r  declared  tiiemselves  converts 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  as  soon  as  it  became  safe  upon  Heniy^ 
death  to  tay  aside  that  disguise  which  his  intolerant  bigotnr  had  forced  them  to 
assume,  Francis  flattered  himself  that  their  zeal  woula  not  sdlow  them  to 
remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  same  faith  with  themselves.  He  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  the 
struggles  of  faction  incident  to  a  minority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approadiing 
rupture  with  the  Scots,  he  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take  part  in  the 
common  cause.' 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  variety  of  expedients  and  exerted  himself 
with  such  extraordinary  activity  to  rouse  the  dinerent  states  of  Europe  acainst 
his  rival,  he  did  not  neglect  what  depended  on  himself  alone.  He  levied 
troops  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  collected  military  stores,  he  contracted 
with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable  body  of  men,  he  put  his  finances  in 
admirable  order,  he  remitted  considerable  sums  to  the  elector  and  landgrave, 
and  took  all  the  other  steps  necessary  towards  commencing  hostilities  on  the 
shortest  warning  and  with  the  greatest  vigour.* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the  putting  so  many  instru- 
ments in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor's  observation.  He  was  early 
informed  of  Francis's  intri^es  m  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  his 
domestic  preparations  ;  and^  sensible  how  fatal  an  interruption  a  foreign  war 
would  prove  to  his  designs  in  Germany,  he  trembled  at  the  prospect  ai  tiiat 
event.  The  danger,  however,  appeared  to  him  as  unavoidable  as  it  was  great 
He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well-directed  ambition  of  Soljinan,  and  that  he 
always  chose  the  season  for  beginning  his  military  enterprises  with  prudoice 
equal  to  the  valour  with  which  he  conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  he  nad  good 
reason  to  believe,  wanted  not  pretexts  to  justify  a  rupture,  or  inclination  to 
be^n  hostilities.  He  had  already  made  some  discovery  of  nis  sentiments  by 
expressing  a  joy  altogether  unbecoming  the  head  of  the  Church  upon  receiring 
an  account  of  the  wivantage  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  o?er 
Albert  of  Brandenburg ;  and,  as  he  was  now  secure  of  finding  in  the  French 
king  an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
ttie  violence  and  extent  of  his  enmity.*  The  Venetians.  Cnarles  was  wdl 
assured,  had  long  observed  the  growth  of  his  power  with  jealousy,  which^  added 
to  the  soUdtations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  quicKen  then-  slow 
counsels  and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and  English,  it  was 
evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  dis^sted,  as  well  as  strong  motives  to 
act  agtunst  him.    But  above  all  he  dreaded  the  active  emulation  of  Francis 

*  M6m.  de  Bfliier.  i.  600,  e06.  '  Ibid.,  «36.  '  Ibid.,  595. 

•  Ibid..  637. 
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hifflsell,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover  of  jmj  confederacy  that 
could  be  formed  against  him ;  and,  as  that  monarch  had  afiorded  protection  to 
Verrina,  who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles  upon  the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's 
conspiracy,  Charles  expectea  every  moment  to  see  the  commencement  of  those 
hostile  operations  in  Italy  of  which  he  conceived  the  insurrection  in  Gi^oa  to 
have  been  only  the  prelude. 

But,  while  ne  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  solicitude,  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  afforded  him  some  prospect  of  escaping  the  danger. 
The  French  king's  health  began  to  declina  A  disease  which  was  the  effect 
of  his  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasure  preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution. 
The  preparations  for  war,  as  well  as  the  negotiations  in  the  different  courts, 
began  to  languish,  together  with  the  monarch  who  oive  spirit  to  both.  The 
Gimoese  during  that  mterval  reduced  Montobbio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner, 
and,  putting  him  to  death,  together  with  his  chief  adherents,  extinguished  all 
remains  of  the  conspiracy.  Several  of  the  imperial  cities  in  Germany,  de- 
spairing of  timely  assistance  from  France,  submitted  to  the  emperor.  Even 
tne  landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to  bring  matters  to 
a  speedy  accommodation  on  such  terms  as  he  could  obtain.  In  the  mean  time, 
Charles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper  which  was  to  decide 
whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes  in  order  to.  prepare  for  resisting 
a  combination  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  against  him,  or  whether  he  might 
proceed  to  invade  Saxony,  without  interruption  or  fear  of  danger. 

The  good  fortune  so  remarkably  propitious  to  his  family  that  some  historians 
have  called  it  the  star  of  the  house  of  Austria^  did  not  desert  him  on  this 
occasion.  Francis  died  at  Rambouillet  on  the  last  day  of  March,  in  the  fiftr^- 
third  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  reign.  During  twenty-eignt 
years  of  that  time  an  avowed  rivalship  subsisted  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
which  involved  not  only  their  own  dominions,  but  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
in  wars  which  were  prosecuted  with  more  violent  animosity  and  drawn  out  to 
a  greater  length  than  had  been  known  in  any  former  period.  Many  circum- 
stances contributed  to  this.  Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of 
interest,  heightened  by  personal  emulation,  and  exasperated  not  only  by 
mutual  injuries  but  by  reciprocal  insults.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage 
one  seemed  to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant  was  wonderfully  balanced 
by  some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor's 
dominions  were  of  greater  extent,  the  French  king's  lay  more  compact: 
Francis  governed  his  kingdom  witn  absolute  power;  that  of  Charles  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authority  by  address  :  the  troops  of  the 
former  were  more  impetuous  and  enterprising,  those  of  the  latter  better  dis- 
ciplined and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  talents  and  abilities  of  the  two 
monarchs  were  as  aifferent  as  the  advantages  which  they  possessed,  and  con- 
tributed no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between  them.  Francis  took  his  reso- 
lutions suddenly,  prosecuted  them  at  first  with  warmth,  and  pushed  them  into 
execution  with  a  most  adventurous  courage ;  but,  being  destitute  of  the  per- 
severance necessary  to  surmount  difficulties,  he  often  abandoned  his  desi^s, 
or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit,  from  impatience,  and  sometimes  from  levity. 
Charles  deliberated  long,  and  determined  with  coolness ;  but,  having  once 
fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  oanger 
nor  discouragement  coidd  turn  him  aside  from  the  execution  of  it.  The 
success  of  their  enterprises  was  suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  characters, 
and  was  uniformly  influenced  by  it.  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  activity,  often 
disconcerted  the  emperor's  best-laid  schemes ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but 
steady  prosecution  of  his  designs,  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career  and 
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baffled  or  repulsed  his  most  vigorous  efforts.  The  former,  at  the  opening  of  a 
war  or  of  a  campaign,  broke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  the  vidence  of  a  torrent, 
and  carried  all  before  him  ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had  loet^  but 
made  new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards  ooo- 
quest,  whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  firsts  were  conducted  to 
a  happy  issue ;  many  of  the  emperors  enterprises,  even  after  they  impelled 
desperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  prosperous  manner. 
Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  undertaking ;  Charles  was  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his  advantage. 

The  degreeu  however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and  reputation  has  not  been 
fixed  either  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government  or  by  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  success  of  their  undertakings ; 
and  Francis  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies  a  higher  rank  in  the  temple 
of  fame  than  either  lus  talents  or  performances  entitle  him  to  hold.  This  pre- 
eminence he  owed  to  many  different  circumstances.  The  superiority  which 
Charles  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Pavia^  and  which  from  that  period  he  pie- 
served  through  the  remainder  of  his  rei^  was  so  manifest  that  Frands's 
struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and  growing  dominion  was  viewed  by  most  at 
the  otner  powers  not  only  with  the  partiality  which  naturally  arises  for  those 
who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal  contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one 
who  was  resisting  a  common  enemy  and  endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to  a 
monarch  equally  formidable  to  them  all  The  characters  of  princes,  too, 
especially  among  their  contemporaries,  depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for 
government,  but  upon  their  qualities  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstanding  the 
many  errors  conspicuous  in  his  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administratioQ, 
was  nevertheless  humane,  beneficent,  generous.  He  possessed  dignity  witbrat 
pridc^  affability  free  from  meanness,  and  courtesy  exempt  from  deiceit  AD 
who  nad  access  to  him — and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  privil^^e— 
respected  and  loved  him.  Captivated  with  his  personal  qualities,  his  subjects 
form)t  his  defects  as  a  monarch ;  and,  admiring  him  as  the  most  accomi^i^ied 
and  amiable  gentleman  in  his  dominions,  they  hardly  murmured  at  acts  of 
maladministration  which  in  a  prince  of  less  engaging  dispositions  would  have 
been  deemed  impardonable.  This  admiration,  however,  must  have  been  tem- 
porary only,  ana  would  have  died  away  with  the  courtiers  who  bestowed  it; 
the  illusion  arising  from  his  private  virtues  must  have  ceased,  and  posteri^ 
would  have  judged  of  his  public  conduct  with  its  usual  impartially;  but 
another  circumstance  prevented  this,  and  his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  with  increasing  reputation.  Science  and  the  arts  had  at  that  time 
made  little  progress  in  France.  They  were  just  be^;inning  to  advance  bey<md 
the  limits  of  lUAj,  where  they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their 
only  seat  Francis  took  them  immediately  under  lus  protection,  and  vied  with 
Leo  himself  in  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them.  He 
invited  learned  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  familiarly,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  business,  he  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity  and  ^honoured 
them  with  his  confidence.  That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain 
when  denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitled  than  aj^ 
to  be  pleased  when  treated  with  the  distinction  which  they  consider  as  ibea 
due,  thought  they  could  not  exceed  in  gratitude  to  such  a  benefactor,  and 
strained  their  invention  and  employed  all  their  ingenuity  in  panegyric.  Suc- 
ceeding authors,  warmed  with  their  descriptions  of  Francis's  oounty,  adq>ted 
their  encomiums  and  even  added  to  them.  The  appellation  oi  father  ofUUertf 
bestowed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his  memory  sacred  among  historians; 
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and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety  to  micover  his  in- 
firmities or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus  Francis,  notwithstanding  his  inferior 
Abilities  and  want  of  success,  hath  more  than  eaualled  the  fa,me  of  Chu-lesL 
The  good  qualities  which  he  possessed  as  a  man  nave  entitled  him  to  greater 
admiration  and  praise  than  nave  been  bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius 
imd  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable  but  less  amiable  rival 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
Charles,  growing  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  command,  had  now  to 
contend  only  with  younger  monarchs,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  worthy  to 
«nter  the  lists  with  him  who  had  stood  so  many  encounters  with  Heniy  YllL 
.and  Frauds  I.  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all  these  different  struggles.  By 
this  event  he  was  eased  of  all  disquietude,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  he 
might  b^:in  with  safety  those  operations  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  which 
he  oad  hitherto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew  the  abilities  of  Henry  II., 
who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  to  be  greatljr  inferior  to  those  oi 
his  father,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  be  so  much  occupied  for  some  time  in 
displacing  the  late  kin^s  ministers,  whom  he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the 
4imDitious  demands  of  his  own  favourites,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  either 
from  his  personal  efforts  or  from  any  confederacy  which  this  unexperienced 
prince  could  form. 

But,  as  it  was  uncertain  how  long  such  an  interval  of  security  might  con- 
tinue, Charles  determined  instantly  to  improve  it ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Francis's  demise  he  began  his  nuuxh  from  Egra  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia. 
Bat  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops,  together  with  the  retreat  of  the  Flem- 
ings, had  so  much  diminisnea  his  army  that  sixteen  thousand  men  were  all  he 
ooiald  assemble.  With  this  inconsiderable  body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  what  degree  of  authority  he  should  possess 
from  that  period  in  Germany ;  but,  as  this  little  army  consisted  chiefly  of  Uie 
veteran  Spanish  and  Italian  bands,  he  did  not,  in  trusting  to  Uiem,  commit 
much  to  the  decision  of  chance ;  and  even  with  so  small  a  mrce  he  had  reason 
to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  elector  had  levi^  an 
army  greatly  superior  in  number ;  but  neither  the  experience  and  discipline  of 
his  troops  nor  the  abilities  of  his  officers  were  to  be  comnared  with  those  of  the 
emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  had  already  been  guuty  of  an  error  which 
deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  whidi  he  might  have  derived  from  his  supe- 
riority in  number,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  In- 
atead  of  keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one  great  body  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  with  the  malecontents 
of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of  what  remained  in  dif- 
ferent i>lace3  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the  emperor  would  make  his  first 
impression,  vainly  imagining  that  open  towns  with  small  garrisons  might  be 
rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of  Saxony,  and  attacked  Altorf 
upon  the  Elster.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  whicn  the  elector  had  taken 
was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town  surrendering  without 
reastance ;  and  those  in  all  the  other  places  between  that  and  the  Elbe  either 
imitated  their  example  or  fled  as  the  imperialists  approached.  Charles,  that 
they  might  not  recover  from  the  panic  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  struck, 
advanced  without  losing  a  moment  The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Meissen,  continued  in  his  wonted  state  of  fluctuation  and  uncer- 
tainty. He  even  became  more  undetermined  in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew 
near  and  called  for  promot  and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes  he  acted  as  if 
he  had  resolved  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with 
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the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were  ahle  to  join 
him.  At  other  times  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  to  Boagt 
the  more  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  advised  him  to  endeavour  at  protract^ 
ing  the  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  fortifications  of  Wittemberg^ 
where  the  imperiaUsts  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
and  where  he  might  wait  in  safety  for  the  succours  which  he  expected  bSm 
Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the  Protestant  cities  on  the  Baltia  Witiioat 
fixing  upon  either  of  these  plans,  he  broke  down  the  bridge  at  Meissen,  and 
marcned  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhlberg.  There  he  deliberated 
anew,  and,  af^  much  hesitation,  adoi>ted  one  of  those  middle  schemes  whick 
are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds  incapable  of  deciding.  He  left  a  deUu^ 
ment  at  Muhlberg  to  oppose  the  imperialists  if  they  should  attempt  to  pasB  at 
that  place,  and,  advancmg  a  few  miles  with  his  mam  body,  encamped  tnere  in 
expectation  of  the  event  according  to  which  he  proposed  to  r^ulate  his  subse- 
quent motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly,  arrived,  the  evening  (A  the 
twenty-tmrd  of  April,  on  thel)anks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhlberg.  Hie 
river  at  that  place  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth,  above  four  feet  in 
depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  bank  possessed  by  the  Saxons  was  higher 
than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however,  by  all  these  obstacles,  he 
called  together  his  general  officers,  and,  witnout  asking  their  opinion,  commu- 
nicated to  them  his  intention  of  attempting  next  mommg  to  force  his  passage 
over  the  river  and  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  he  could  come  up  with  th^ 
They  all  expressed  their  astonishment  at  such  a  bold  resolution  ;  and  even  the 
duke  of  Alva,  though  naturally  daring  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
notwithstan(fing  his  impatience  to  crush  his  rival  the  elector,  remonstrated 
earnestly  a^inst  it.  But  the  emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  iuagment  or  good 
fortune,  paid  no  regard  to  their  arguments,  and  gave  Uie  orders  necessary  for 
executing  his  design. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  foot  marched  towards 
the  river,  and  b^u  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  long,  heavy 
muskets  used  in  that  age  did  execution  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  many  of  the 
soldiersj  hurried  on  by  a  martial  ardour  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  enemj, 
rushed  mto  the  stream,  and,  advancing  breast-high,  fired  with  a  more  oertaiB 
aim  and  with  greater  effect.  Under  cover  of  theur  fire,  a  bridge  of  boats  wis 
begun  to  be  laid  for  the  infantry ;  and  a  peasant  having  undertaken  to  conduct 
the  cavalry  through  the  river  by  a  ford  with  which  ne  was  well  acqnainteil 
they  also  were  put  in  motion.  The  Saxons  posted  in  Muhlberg  endeavoured 
to  obstruct  these  operations  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  battery  wnich  they  had 
erected ;  but,  as  a  tnick  fog  covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  they 
could  not  take  aim  with  any  certainty,  and  the  imperialists  suffered  verr little; 
at  the  same  time,  the  Saxons  being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
they  set  on  fiire  some  boats  which  had  been  collected  near  the  village,  and  pre- 
pared to  retire.  The  imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldiers  instantly 
stripped  themselves,  and,  holding  their  swords  with  tneir  teeth,  swam  across 
the  nver,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  theuL  saved 
from  the  flames  as  many  boats  as  were  sufficient  to  complete  their  own  bridge^ 
and  by  this  spirited  and  successful  action  encouraged  their  companions  no  leas 
than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  having  a  foot-soldier  beside  him, 
began  to  enter  the  river,  the  light-horse  marching  in  front,  followed  by  the 
men-at-arms,  whom  the  emperor  led  in  person,  mounted  on  a  Spanish  hcffse, 
dressed  in  a  sumptuous  haoit^  and  carrying  a  javelin  in  his  band.    Such  a 
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nnmerous  body  stranding  through  a  ^reat  river,  in  which,  according  to  the 
directions  of  tneir  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make  several  turns,  sometimes 
treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimming,  presented  to  their  com- 
panions whom  they  left  behind  a  spectacle  equally  magnificent  and  interest- 
mg.*  Their  courage  at  last  surmounted  everjr  obstacle,  no  man  betraying  any 
symptom  of  fear,  when  the  emperor  shared  in  the  danger  no  less  than  Hxg 
meanest  soldier.  The  moment  that  they  reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles, 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  advanced  towards  the 
Saxons  with  the  troops  which  had  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed  with 
tiieir  good  fortune,  and  despismg  an  enemy  who  nad  neglected  to  oppose  them 
when  it  might  have  been  done  with  such  aidvantage,  made  no  account  of  ti^eir 
superior  numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily  consumed  much  time,  the 
elector  remained  inactive  in  his  camp;  and,  from  an  infatuation  which 
appears  to  be  so  amazing  that  the  best-informed  historians  impute  it  to  the 
tr^Gkcherous  arts  of  his  generals,  who  deceived  him  by  false  intelligence,  he 
would  not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river  or  could  be  so  near 
at  hand.*  Being  convinced  at  last  of  nis  fatal  mistake  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreating  towards  Wittemberp. 
But  a  German  army,  encumbered,  as  usual,  with  baggage  and  artillerv,  could 
not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.  They  had  just  begun  to  march,  when  the 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view,  and  the  elector  saw  an  engagement 
to  be  unavoidable.  As  he  was  no  less  bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council, 
he  made  the  disposition  for  battle  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  and  in 
the  most  proper  manner,  taking  advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wines, 
so  as  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  were  &r 
more  numerous  than  his  own.  The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in 
order  as  they  came  up,  and,  ridmc  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  them,  with  few 
but  eflScacious  words,  to  do  their  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that 
the  two  armies  advanced  to  the  charge.  As  the  day,  which  had  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental  cir- 
cumstance made  an  impression  on  the  different  parties  corresponding  to  the 
tone  of  their  ininds :  the  Saxons,  surprised  and  disheartened,  felt  pain  at  being 
exposed  fully  to  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  the  imperialists,  being  now  secure 
that  the  Protestant  forces  could  not  escape  from  them,  rejoiced  at  the  return 
of  sunshine  as  a  certain  presage  of  victory.  The  shock  of  battle  would  not 
have  been  long  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which  the  elector  displayed, 
together  with  the  activity  which  he  exerted  from  the  moment  that  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  certain  and  cut  oflf  all  possibility  of 
hesitation,  had  not  revived  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  his  troops.  They  re- 
pulsed the  Hungarian  light-horse  who  began  the  attack,  and  received  with 
firmness  the  men-at-arms  who  next  advanced  to  the  charge ;  but,  as  these 
were  the  flower  of  the  imperial  army,  were  commanded  by  experienced  oflScers, 
and  fought  under  the  emperor's  eye,  the  Saxons  soon  began  to  give  way,  and, 
the  light  troops  rallying  at  the  same  time  and  falling  on  their  flanks,  the  flight 
became  general.  A  small  body  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
fought  in  person,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to  save 
their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  but,  being  surrounded  on  eveiy  side^ 
the  elector,  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  perceiving  all 
resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  im- 
mediately towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
standing  on  the  field  of  bEittle  in  the  full  exultation  of  success,  and  receiving 
■  Avila,  116,  a.  *  Camerar.,  ap.  Freher.,  lil.  493.~Strav.«  Corp.  Hist.  Genn.,  1047, 1049. 
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the  congratulations  of  his  officers  upon  this  complete  victoiy,  obtained  by  his 
valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unfortunate  and  humbling  utowon, 
the  dector's  behaviour  was  equally  magnanimous  and  decent  Sensible  ol  his 
oondltion,  he  approached  his  conqueror  without  any  of  the  suUenness  or  pride 
which  would  nave  been  improper  in  a  captive;  and,  conscious  of  his  own 
dignity,  he  descended  to  no  mean  submission  unbecoming  the  hidi  statkxi 
wmch  ne  held  among  the  German  princes.  ^*  The  fortune  of  war,  said  be, 
'*  has  made  me  your  prisoner,  most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be 

treated "    Here  Charles  harshly  interrupted  lum :  "And  am  1  then, at 

last,  acknowledged  to  be  empror  ?  Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you 
lately  allowed  me.  You  shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he 
turned  from  him  abruptly  with  a  haughty  air.  To  this  cruel  repulse  the  king 
-of  the  Romans  added  reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions  still  more 
ungenerous  and  insulting.  The  elector  made  no  reply,  out)  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor  dejection,  accom- 
panied the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.' 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  imperialists  only  fifty  men.  Twelve  hundred 
of  the  Saxons  were  killed,  chiefly  m  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  niunber  taken 
prisoners.  About  four  hundred  kept  in  a  body,  and  escaped  to  Wittemberg 
together  with  the  electoral  prince,  who  had  hkewise  been  wounded  in  the 
action.  After  resting  two  oays  on  the  field  of  battle,  parUy  to  refresh  his 
army,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  adjacent  towns,  whidi  w^e 
impatient  to  secure  his  protection  bv  submitting  to  his  will,  the  emperor  be^ui 
to  move  towards  Wittemberg,  that  ne  might  terminate  the  war  at  once  by  the 
reduction  of  that  city.  The  imfortunate  elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of 
triumph,  and  exposed  everywhere,  as  a  captive,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a  ^ectade 
extremely  afflictmg  to  them,  who  both  honoured  and  loved  him ;  though  the 
insult  was  so  far  from  subduing  his  firm  spirit  that  it  did  not  even  rume  the 
wonted  tranquillity  and  composure  of  tus  mind. 

As  Wittemberg,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the  electoral  l»ranch  of  the 
Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  couM  not  be 
taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty,  the  emperor  mardied 
thither  with  the  utmost  despatch,  hopinjs;  that,  while  the  consternation  occa- 
sioned by  his  victory  was  still  recent^  the  inhabitants  might  imitate  the  exan^ 
of  their  countrymen,  and  submit  to  his  power  as  soon  as  he  appeajned  before 
their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Oleves,  the  elector's  wif&  a  woman  no  less  dk- 
tinguished  by  her  abilities  than  her  virtue,  instead  of  abandoning  herself  to 
tears  and  lamentations  upon  her  husbands  misfortune,  endeavoured  by  her 
example,  as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate  the  citizens.  She  inspired  them 
with  such  resolution  that  when  summoned  to  surrender  they  returned  a 
vijB;orous  answer,  warning  the  emperor  to  behave  towards  their  sovereigD 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  as  they  were  determined  to  treat  Alb^  oC 
Brandenburg,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  strength 
of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render  a  si^^  in  form  necessary.  After  such  a 
signal  victory,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it) 
though  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  was  destitute  of  everything  requisite 
for  carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice  removed  all  difficulties,  by  engaging  to  mnoA. 
provisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  pioneers,  and  whatever  else  snould  be  needed. 
Trusting  to  this,  Charles  gave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It 
quickly  appeared  that  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those 

^  Sleid.,  Hltt.,  436.— ThQAn.,  13$.— Horten-  — Deacript.  PngiMB  Mahlberg.,  ibid.,  p.  S«.— 
8hisdeBelloaermAO.,ap.  Scant.  voL  U.49S.       P.  Heater.,  Ber.  AustTn  Ubu  xU.  c  13^  p- 3K. 
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dominions,  which  he  expected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  against  his  Idns- 
man  and  deserting  the  Protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  ex- 
ceeded his  power  to  perform.  A  hattering-train  was,  indeed,  carried  safely 
down  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Wittemoerg;  but,  as  Maurice  had  not 
sufficient  force  to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his  own  territories 
and  the  camp  of  the  besie^rs,  Count  Mansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
electoral  troops,  intercepted  and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  military 
stores^  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  the  im- 
periahsts.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  sic^e,  and  convinced  the 
emperor  that,  as  he  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  recourse  ought  to 
be  had  to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method  of  getting 
possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands^  and  Charles  was  ungenerous  and 
hard-hearted  enough]to  takeadvanta^  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment 
whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design  W  working  upon  the  tenderness 
of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  children  towards  their  parent. 
With  this  view,  he  summoned  Sybilla  a  second  time  to  open  the  gates,  letting 
her  know  that  if  she  again  refused  to  comply  the  elector  should  answer  with 
his  head  for  her  obstmacj[.  To  convince  her  that  this  was  not  an  empty 
threat,  he  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  immediate  trial.  The  proceedings 
against  him  were  as  irregular  as  the  stratagem  was  barbarous.  Instead  of 
ooDsolting  the  states  of  the  empire,  or  remitting  the  cause  to  any  court  which, 
according  to  the  German  constitution,  might  nave  legally  taken  cognizance 
of  the  elector's  crime,  he  subjected  the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial  composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and 
m  which  the  unrelenting  duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of  violence, 
presided.  This  strange  tribunal  founded  its  charge  upon  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  which  had  been  issued  against  the  prisoner  by  the  sole  authority  of 
tiie  emperor  and  was  destitute  of  every  1^1  formality  which  could  render  it 
^d.  But  the  court-martial,  presuming  the  elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly 
convicted  of  treason  and  rebeUion,  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  being 
beheaded.  This  decree  was  intimated  to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusing 
himself  in  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  his  fellow-prisoner.  He 
pwsed  for  a  moment,  though  without  discovering  any  sjrmptom  either  of  sur- 
prise or  terror,  and,  after  taking  notice  of  the  irre^anty  as  well  as  injustice 
of  the  emperor's  proceedings,  "*  It  is  easy,"  continued  ne,  "  to  comprehend 
his  scheme.  I  must  die  because  Wittemtierg  will  not  surrender ;  ana  I  shall 
jay  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  if  by  that  sacrifice  I  can  preserve  the  dignity 
«  my  house  and  transmit  to  my  posterity  the  inheritance  which  belong  to 
wem.  Would  to  God  that  this  sentence  may  not  affect  mj  wife  and  children 
more  tiian  it  intimidates  me,  and  that  they,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  days 
to  a  fife  ahready  too  long,  may  not  renounce  honours  and  territories  which 
wev  were  bom  to  possess  !"•  He  then  tum^  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he 
challenged  to  continue  the  game.  He  played  with  his  usual  attention  and 
mgenmtT,  and,  having  beat  Ernest,  expressed  all  the  satisfaction  which  is 
ooounoniy  felt  on  gaining  such  victories.  After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own 
apartment,  that  he  mi^ht  employ  the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  refigious  exercises 
as  were  proper  in  his  situation.^ 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference  or  composure  that  the  account  of  the 

sector's  danger  was  received  in  Wittemberg.     Sybilla,  who  had  supported 

jnth  such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's  misfortunes  while  she  imagined 

that  they  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power  or  territories,  felt 

*  ThuUL,  i.  143.  •  StrnrU  Corpus,  1060. 
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all  her  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  his  life  was  threatened.  Solidtoos  to  save 
that^  she  despised  every  other  consideration,  and  was  willing  to  make  toy 
sacrifice  in  oraer  to  appease  an  incensed  conqueror.  At  the  same  time,  the 
duke  of  Gleves,  the, elector  of  Brandenhurg,  and  Maurice,  to  none  of  whom 
Charles  had  communicated  the  true  motives  of  his  violent  proceedings  against 
the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him  to  spare  his  life.  The  first  wu 
prompted  to  do  so  merely  by  compassion  for  nis  sister  and  r^ard  for  his 
brother-in-law.  The  two  others  dreaded  the  universal  reproach  that  they 
would  incur  if,  after  having  bcMsted  so  often  of  the  ample  security  which  the 
emperor  had  promised  them  with  respect  to  their  reli^on^  the  first  effect  of 
their  union  with  him  should  be  the  public  execution  of  a  pniice  who  was  justly 
held  in  reverence  as  the  most  zealous  protector  d  the  Protestant  cause. 
Maurice,  in  particular,  foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of  detestation 
to  the  Saxons,  and  could  never  hope  to  govern  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he 
were  considered  by  them  as  accessory  to  Sie  death  of  his  nearest  kinsrnan  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  possession  of  his  dominions. 

While  ;they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited  Charles,  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  sentence,  Sybilla  and  his  children 
conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers  to  scruple  at  no  conces- 
sion that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the  present  oanger  and  deb'ver  them 
from  their  fears  and  anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor,  x>erceiving  that 
the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the  effect  that  he  intended, 
fell  by  degrees  from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed  himself  to  soften  into  pro- 
mises of  clemency  and  forgiveness  if  the  elector  would  show  himself  worthy 
of  his  titvour  by  submitting  to  reasonable  terms.  The  elector,  on  whom  the 
consideration  of  what  he  mkht  suffer  himself  had  made  no  impression,  was 
melted  by  the  tears  of  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  en- 
treaties of  his  family.  In  compliance  with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he 
a^eed  to  articles  of  accommodation  which  he  would  otherwise  have  rejected 
with  disdain.  The  chief  of  them  were,  that  he  should  resign  the  electonl 
dignity,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  piosterity,  into  the  emperor's  bands,  to 
be  disposed  of  entirely  at  his  pleasure;  that  he  should  instantly  put  the 
imperial  troops  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Wittemberg  and  Gotha ;  that  be 
should  set  Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  without  ransom ;  that  he  should 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever 
reformation  the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution  of  that  court ;  that 
he  should  renounce  all  leagues  against  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  B(muyis, 
and  enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  luture  in  whicn  they  were  not  comprehended. 
In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  promised  to 
spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him  and  his  posterity  the  city  of  Gotha  and  its 
territories,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  payable 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate,  and  likewiBe  to  mnt  him  a  sum  in  ready 
money  to  be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Even  these  articles 
of  grace  were  clogged  with  the  mortif)ang  condition  of  his  remaining  the 
emperor's  prisonerduring  the  rest  of  his  ufe.'^  To  the  whole  Charles  had 
subjoined  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  pope  and  council  with 
regard  to  the  controverted  points  in  rehgion  :  but  the  elector,  tidough  he  bad 
been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects  which  m^i  commonly  hold  to  be 
the  dearest  and  most  valuable,  was  innexible  with  regard  to  this  point ;  and 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  to  make  him  renounce  what  he 
deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

>•  Sldd.,  427.*ThiMii.,  i.  142.— Da  Moot,  Goips  Diplom.,  iv.  11. 332. 
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As  soon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of  Wittemberg,  the  emperor 
fulfilled  his  engagements  to  Maurice ;  and,  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
•deserted  the  Protestant  cause  and  having  contributed  with  such  success  to- 
irards  the  dissolution  of  the  Smalkaldic  lea^e,  he  gave  him  possession  of  that 
city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  was  not  without 
reluctance,  however,  that  he  made  such  a  saoifice.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operate  in  its  usual  manner  upon  his  ambitious 
mind,  suggesting  new  and  vast  proiects  for  the  ^^ndizement  of  his  family, 
towards  the  accomplishment  ot  which  the  retanimg  of  Saxony  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  consequence.  But,  as  the  scheme  was  not  then  ripe  for 
execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  disclose  it ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
either  safe  or  prudent  to  offend  Maurice,  at  that  juncture,  by  such  a  manifest 
Tiolation  of  all  the  promises  which  had  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural 
billies. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still  in  arms,  and,  though  now 
left  alone  to  mamtain  the  Protestant  cause,  was  neither  a  feeble  nor  con- 
temptible enemy.  His  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent,  his  subjects 
animated  with  zeal  for  the  Reformation ;  and,  if  he  could  have  held  the  im- 
periaHsts  at  ha^  for  a  short  time,  he  had  mudi  to  hope  from  a  party  whose 
strength  was  suU  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as  vigour  might  return,  and 
which  had  reason  to  depend  with  certainty  on  being  enectually  supported  by 
the  king  of  France.  The  landgrave  thought  not  of  anything  so  bola  or  adven- 
turous ;  but,  being  seized  with  the  same  consternation  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  associates,  he  was  intent  only  on  the  means  of  procuring  favourable 
t^rms  from  the  emperor,  whom  he  viewed  as  a  conqueror  to  whose  will  there 
was  a  necessity  of  submitting.  Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and  pacific 
spirit  by  magnifying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  emperor's  power,  by  boasting,  on 
tne  other,  of  nis  own  interest  with  Ms  victorious  allv,  and  by  representing  the 
advantageous  conditions  which  he  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  by  his  intercession 
for  a  friend  whom  he  was  so  solicitous  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave  was 
induced  to  place  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  promises  that  he  was  im- 
patient to  bring  matters  to  a  final  accommodation.  On  other  occasions  the 
emperor's  exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the  scruples  of  decencv 
nor  the  maxims  of  justice,  together  with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  which 
he  had  given  of  tms  in  his  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  so  full 
into  his  thoughts,  and  made  such  a  Uvely  impression  on  them,  that  he  broke 
off  abruptly  the  negotiations  which  he  had  begun,  seeming  to  be  convinced  that 
it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  arms  than  to  confide  in 
Charles's  generosity.  But  this  bold  resolution,  which  despair  had  suggested 
to  an  impatient  spirit  fretted  by  disappointments,  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Upon  a  more  delinerate  survey  of  the  enemy's  power,  as  well  as  nis  own  weak- 
21688,  his  doubts  and  fears  returned  upon  him,  and  together  with  them  the 
spirit  of  negotiating,  and  the  desire  of  accommodation. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  acted  as  mediators  between  him 
and  the  emperor ;  and  after  all  that  the  former  had  vaunted  of  his  influence, 
the  conditions  prescribed  to  the  landgrave  were  extremelv  rigorous.  The 
articles  with  regard  to  his  renouncing  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  acknowledging 
the  emperor's  authoritv,  and  submittmg  to  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  chamoer, 
were  the  same  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  elector  of  Sakonj,  Besides 
these,  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  person  and  territories  to  tne  emperor, 
to  implore  for  pardon  on  his  knees,  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns 
towanis  defraving  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  all 
the  towns  in  his  dominions  except  one,  to  oblige  the  garrison  which  he  placed 
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in  it  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  to  allow  a  free  passage  throagh 
his  territories  to  the  imperial  troops  as  often  as  it  shall  be  demanded,  to  driver 
up  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition  to  the  emperor,  to  set  at  liberty,  without 
ransom.  Henry  of  Brunswick,  together  with  the  other  prisoners  whom  he  had 
taken  during  the  war,  and  neither  to  take  arms  himsetf  nor  to  permit  any  of 
his  subiects  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future. ^^ 

The  kndgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  as 
they  contained  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to 
be  treated,  and  left  him  entirely  at  the  emperor's  mercy.  Necessity,  howeTer» 
compelled  him  to  give  his  assent  to  them.  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the 
haughty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror  ever  since  the  reduction  of 
Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  submission,  and  would  permit  nothing  to  he 
added  to  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed  that  could  in  any  degree  limit  the 
fulness  of  his  power  or  restrain  mm  from  behaving  as  he  saw  meet  towards  a 
prince  whom  he  regarded  as  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  But,  though  he  would 
not  vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  the  limdgrave  on  such  a  footing  of  equality  as 
to  suffer  any  article  to  be  inserted,  among  those  which  he  had  cuctated  to  him, 
that  could  be  considered  as  a  formal  stipulation  for  the  security  and  freedom 
of  his  person,  he,  or  his  ministers  in  his  name,  gave  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg and  Maurice  such  full  satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  point  that  they 
assured  the  landgrave  that  Charles  would  behave  to  him  in  tne  same  way  as 
he  had  done  to  the  duke  of  Wurtember^,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  he 
had  made  lus  submission,  to  return  to  his  own  teritories.  Upon  finding  tfao 
landgmve  to  be  still  possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  emperor^ 
intentions,  and  unwilling  to  trust  verbal  or  ambiguous  declarations  in  & 
matter  of  such  essential  concern  as  his  own  Hberty,  they  sent  him  a  bond» 
signed  by  them  both,  containing  the  most  solemn  obligations  that  if  any 
violence  whatsoever  was  offered  to  his  person  during  his  interview  with  the 
emperor  they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves  to  his  sons,  and  renudn  in 
their  hands  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  t^e  emperor  shoold 
treat  him." 

This,  toother  with  the  indispensable  obligation  of  performing  what  was 
contained  m  the  articles  of  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts  and 
scruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  ^t  over  them.  He  repaired,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  imperial  camp  at  Hall  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance  occnned 
which  revived  his  suspicions  and  increased  his  fears.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his  public  sabmission  to  the 
emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  had  approved  of  was  pot  into  his 
hands,  in  order  that  he  might  ratify  them  anew.  Upon  pemsong  them,  be 
perceived  that  the  imperial  ministers  nad  added  two  new  arudes :  one  import- 
ing that,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  fonner 
conditions,  the  emperor  should  have  the  right  of  patting  what  interpretotioa 
upon  them  he  thought  most  reasonable;  the  other,  thSlt  the  land^vewaa 
bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  dedsions  of  the  ooondi  of  Trent  This 
unworthy  artifice,  calculated  to  suipriae  him  into  an  {^probation  of  artides  t» 
which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  assenting,  by  proposing  them  to  him 
at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  engrossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  o< 
that  humiliating  ceremony  which  he  had  to  perform,  filled  the  landgrave  with 
indignation,  and  made  him  break  out  into  alt  those  vident  expressions  of  mp 
to  which  his  temper  was  prone.  With  some  difficulty  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  the  emperor's  minitterB  to  drop  the 

"  Sletd.,  430.— Thntn..  lib.  Iv.  146. 
"  Dq  Mont,  Corps  Dlplom.,  fy.  11, 336. 
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former  article  as  unjust,  and  to  exidain  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  agree  to  it  without  openly  renouncing  the  Protestant  reli^on. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  oeremonj  which,  how  mortifying  soever,  nad  been  declared  necessary 
towards  his  obtaining  pardon.  The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne, 
with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  Henry  of  Brunswick,  lately  the 
landgrave's  prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  spectator  of 
has  humiliation.  Tne  landgrave  was  introduced  with  creat  solemnity,  and. 
advancing  towards  the  throna  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  cnancellor,  who  walkea 
behind  him.  immediatelv  read,  bv  his  master's  command,  a  paper,  which  con- 
tained an  humble  confession  of  the  crime  whereof  he  had  oeen  guilty,  an 
acknowledgment  that  be  had  merited  on  that  account  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment, an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  dominions  to  be  disposed  of 
at  Uie  emperor's  pleasure,  a  submissive  petition  for  pardon,  his  hopes  of  whidi 
were  founded  entirely  on  the  emperors  clemency ;  and  it  concluded  with 
promises  of  behaving,  for  the  future,  like  a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  would  be  confirmed,  and  would  even  derive  new  force,  from  the 
sentiments  of  gratitude  which  must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  his  heiu*t  While 
the  chancellor  was  reading  this  abject  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators 
were  fixed  on  the  unfortunate  landgrave ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  powerful 
as  well  as  high-spirited,  suing  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  without 
being  touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  renections  arise  in 
their  minds  upon  the  instability  and  emptiness  oi  human  grandeur.  The 
emperor  viewed  the  whole  transaction  with  a  haughty,  unfeeling  composure, 
ana,  preserving  a  profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  secretaries 
to  read  his  answer ;  the  tenor  of  which  was,  that,  though  he  might  haye  justly 
inflicted  on  him  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  deserved,  yet, 
prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  several  princes 
m  benalf  of  the  landgrave,  and  mfluenced  by  his  penitential  acknowlednnents. 
he  would  not  deal  with  him  according  to  the  rigour  of  justice,  ana  would 
subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specified  in  the  articles  wnich  he  had 
aUeady  subscribed.  The  moment  the  secretary  had  finished,  Charles  turned 
away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the  unh^py  suppliant  any  sign  of 
compassion  or  reconcilement  He  <ud  not  even  desire  him  to  rise  from  his 
kneee,  which  the  landgrave,  having  ventured  to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards 
the  emperor  with  an  intention  to  kiss  his  hand,  flattering  himself  that,  his 
guilt  being  now  fullv  expiated,  he  might  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  But 
uie  elector  of  Branaenburg,  perceiving  that  this  familiarity  would  be  ofiensive 
to  the  emperor,  interposed,  and  desired  the  landgrave  to  go  along  with  him 
and  Maunce  to  the  duke  of  Alva's  apartments  in  the  castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the  respect  and 
courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest ;  but  after  supper,  while  he  was  engaged  in  play, 
the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  communicatea  to  them  the 
emperor's  orders,  that  the  landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner  in  that  place, 
unoer  the  custody  of  a  Spanish  guard.  As  they  had  not  hitherto  entertained 
tiie  most  distant  suspidon  of  the  emperor's  sincerity  or  rectitude  oi  intention, 
their  surprise  was  excessive,  and  their  indignation  not  inferior  to  it  on  dis- 
covering now  greatly  they  had  been  deceived  themselves,  and  how  iniamously 
abused,  in  having  bieen  made  the  instruments  of  deceiving  and  ruining  their 
firiend.  They  had  recourse  to  complaints,  to  arguments,  and  to  entreaties,  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  that  disgrace,  and  to  extricate  him  out  of  the 
wretched  situation  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  too  great  confidence 

2  a 
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in  them.  Bat  the  dtike  of  Alva  remained  inflexible^  and  pleaded  the  necessity 
of  executing  the  emperor's  commands.  By  this  tmie  it  grew  late,  and  the 
landCTave,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed,  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in 
whi(£  he  was  entanded,  prepared  for  departing,  when  the  fatal  orders  were 
intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck  dumb  at  first  with  astonishment ;  but^  after 
being  silent  a  few  moments,  he  broke  out  into  all  the  violent  expressions  which 
horror  at  iniustice  accompanied  with  fraud  naturallv  suggests.  He  complained, 
he  expostulated,  he  exclaimed ;  sometimes  inveigling  against  the  emperoi^s 
artifices  as  unworthy  of  a  great  and  generous  prince,  sometimes  censuring  the 
credulity  of  his  friends  in  trusting  to  Charles  s  insioious  promises,  sometimeB 
charging  them  with  meanness  in  stooping  to  lend  their  assistance  towards  the 
execution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme ;  and,  in  the  end,  he 
required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his  children,  and  instantly 
to  Mfil  them.  They,  after  giving  way  tor  a  little  to  the  torrent  of  his  passion, 
solenmly  asserted  their  own  innocence  and  upright  intention  in  the  whole 
transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  emperor 
they  would  obtain  redress  of  an  injury  which  affected  their  own  honour  no  less 
than  it  did  his  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  soothe  his  rage  and 
impatience,  Maurice  remained  with  him  during  the  night,  in  the  apartment 
where  he  was  confined.^' 

Next  morning  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied  jointly  to  the  emperor,  rep^^ 
senting  the  infuny  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  throughout  Germany  if  the 
landgrave  were  detained  in  custody ;  that  they  would  not  have  advised,  nor 
woum  he  himself  have  consented  to,  an  interview,  if  they  had  suspected  that 
the  loss  of  his  liberty  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  submission  ;  that  th^ 
were  bound  to  procure  his  release,  having  plighted  their  faith  to  that  effect 
and  engaged  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his.  Charles  listened  to  their 
earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness.  As  he  now  stood  no  kmger 
in  need  of  their  services,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  their  former 
obsequiousness  was  forgotten,  and  little  regard  paid  to  their  intercession.  He 
was  Ignorant,  he  told  them,  cd  their  particular  or  private  transactions  with  the 
landgrave,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be  r^^ulated  by  any  engagements  into  which 
they  had  thought  fit  to  enter ;  though  he  knew  well  what  he  himself  had 
promised,  which  was  not  that  the  landgrave  should  be  exempt  from  all  re- 
straint, but  that  he  should  not  be  kept  a  prisoner  during  life.^^  Having  said 
this  with  a  peremptory  and  decisive  tone^  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference ; 
and  they,  seeing  no  probability  at  that  time  of  making  anv  impression  upon 
the  emperor,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  this  resolution  deliberately  and  to  be 
obstinately  bent  on  adhering  to  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  with  the  ill  success  ol  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.    The  disappoint- 

"  Sleld.,  433.— ThUAn.,  lib.  iv.  147.— Struv.,  of  Sleidan  with  regard  to  It,  as  veil  as  its  not 

Corp.  HlBt.  Germ.,  ii.  1052.  being  mentioned  in   the  various  memorials 

**  According  to  several  historians  of  great  which  he  lias  published  concerning  the  land- 
name,  the  emperor,  in  his  treaty  with  the  grave's  Imprisoment,  greatly  favour  thii 
landgrave,  stipulated  that  he  would  not  detain  opinion.  But  as  several  books  which  contain 
him  in  anv  prison.  But  in  executing  the  toe  information  necessary  towards  discoasiog 
deed,  which  was  written  in  the  German  this  point  with  accuracy  are  written  in  the 
tongue,  the  imperial  ministers  firaudnlently  German  language,  which  I  do  not  understand, 
substituted  the  word  eurigerixMewAot  einigert  I  cannot  pretend  to  inquire  into  this  matter 
and  thus  the  treaty,  in  'place  of  a  promise  with  the  same  precision  wherewith  I  have 
that  be  ^ould  not  be  detained  in  any  prison,  endeavoured  to  settle  some  other  controverted 
contained  only  an  engagement  that  he  should  fkcts  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
not  be  detained  in  perpetwU  imprisonment.  this  history.  See  Struv.,  Corp.,  1052;  Mo- 
But  authors  eminent  for  historical  knowledge  sheim's  Eocles.  Hist.,  vol.  il.  pp.  161>  16S* 
and  critical  accuracy  have  called  in  question  Eng.  ed. 
the  truth  of  this  common  story.    The  silence 
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ment  threw  him  into  a  new  and  more  violent  transport  of  rage,  so  that,  to 
prevent  his  proceeding  to  some  desperate  extremity,  the  elector  and  Maurice 
promised  that  they  would  not  quit  the  emperor  until  hy  the  frequency  and 
fervour  of  their  intercessions  they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free. 
They  accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  found 
Charles  more  naughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  warned  that  if 
they  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
had.  determined  to  hear  nothing  further,  he  would  instantly  dve  orders  to 
convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurting  the  landgrave  by  an 
officious  or  ill-timed  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but  left  the 
court ;  and,  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the  landgrave's 
rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they  informed  him  of  it 
by  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  fulnl  all  that  he  had  promised  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  a  speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  nis  cause  in  this  manner  occa- 
sioned, the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover  his  liberty  made  him  follow  their 
advice.  He  paia  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  him^  ordered  his  for- 
tresses to  be  razed,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give  offence.  This 
prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  produced  no  effect.  He  was 
still  guarded  with  the  same  vigilant  seventy ;  and  being  carried  about,  to- 
gether with  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  wherever  the  emperor  went,  their 
disgrace  and  his  triumph  were  each  day  renewed.  The  fortitude,  as  well  as 
equanimity,  with  which  the  elector  bore  these  repeated  insults,  were  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  landgrave's  fretfulness  and  impatience.  His  active,  im- 
petuous mind  could  ill  brook  restraint ;  and  reflection  upon  the  shameful  arti- 
fices hj  which  he  had  been  decoyed  into  that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation 
at  the  injustice  with  which  he  was  still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  often  to  the 
wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  people  of  the  different  cities  to  whom  Charles  thus  wantonly  exposed 
those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spectacle  were  sensibly  touched  with  such 
an  insult  offered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  murmured  loudly  at  this  indecent 
treatment  of  two  of  its  greatest  princes.  They  had  soon  other  causes  of  com- 
plaint, and  such  as  affected  them  more  nearly.  Charles  proceeded  to  add 
oppression  to  insult,  and,  arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror, 
exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  seize  the 
artillery  and  military  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had  been  members  of  the 
Smalkaldic  league,  and,  having  collected  upwards  of  five  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  great  number  in  that  age,  he  sent  part  of  them  into  the  Low 
Countnes,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order  to  spread  by  this 
means  the  nune  of  his  success,  and  that  they  mignt  serve  as  monuments  of  his 
having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible.  He  then  levied,  by  his 
sole  authority,  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon  those  who  had  served  him 
with  fidelity  auring  the  war  as  upon  such  as  had  been  in  arms  acainst  him : 
upon  the  former,  as  their  contingent  towards  a  war  which,  having  been  under- 
taken, as  he  pretended,  for  the  common  benefit,  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
common  charge ;  upon  the  latter,  as  a  fine  by  way  of  punishment  for  their 
rebellion.  1^  these  exactions  he  amassed  above  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns,— a  sum  which  appeared  prodidous  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  so  general  was  the  consternation  which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his 
rapid  success,  and  such  their  dread  of  his  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly 
obeyed  his  commands ;  though  at  the  same  time  these  extraordinary  stretches 
of  power  greatly  alarmed  a  people  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habituated, 
dunng  several  ages,  to  consider  the  imperial  authonty  as  neither  extensive  nor 
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formidable.  This  discoDtent  and  reseQtment,  how  industriooslj  Boeyer  they 
concealed  them,  became  universal ;  and  the  more  these  passions  were  re* 
stiained  and  kept  down  for  the  present^  the  more  likely  were  they  to  bant  out 
soon  with  additional  violence. 

While  Charles  gave  law  to  the  Germans  like  a  conquered  pecmie,  Ferdinand 
treated  his  subjects  in  Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.  That  kingdom 
possessed  privileges  and  immunities  as  extensive  as  those  of  any  nation  in 
which  tiie  feudal  mstitutions  were  established.  The  prerogative  (A  their  kmgi 
was  extremely  Limited,  and  the  crown  itself  elective.  Ferdinand,  when  rabed 
to  the  throne,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  with  every  solemnity  prescribed  bj 
their  excessive  solicitude  for  the  securi^  of  a  constitution  of  government  to 
which  they  were  extremely  attached.  He  soon  be^jan,  however,  to  be  weary 
of  a  jurisdiction  so  much  curcumscribed,  and  to  despise  a  aoq^tre  which  he  coold 
not  transmit  to  his  posterity ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  former  engagements, 
he  attempted  to  overturn  the  constitution  from  its  foundations,  that  instead 
of  an  dective  kin^om  he  might  render  it  hereditary.  But  the  Bdiemians 
were  too  high-spinted  tamely  to  reUnquish  privileges  which  thev  had  long 
ei^oyed.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers,  the  seeds  of  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  bad 
planted  ia  their  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century,  the 
desire  of  acquiring  religious  Uberty  mingled  itself  with  their  zetd  for  their  dril 
rights ;  and  these  two  kindred  passions,  heightening,  as  usual,  each  other's 
force,  precipitated  them  immediately  into  violent  measures.  They  had  not 
only  refused  to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates  of  Smalka]d& 
but,  having  entered  into  a  dose  alfiiance  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  they  bad 
bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  association,  to  defend  their  ancient  constitu- 
tion, and  to  persist  until  they  should  obtain  such  additional  privileges  as  they 
thought  necessary  towards  perfecting  the  present  model  of  their  government 
or  rendering  it  more  permanent  They  chose  Caspar  Phlug.  a  nobleman  of 
distinction,  to  be  their  general,  and  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to 
enforce  their  petitions.  But,  either  from  the  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from 
the  dissMisions  in  a  great,  unwieldy  body,  which,  having  united  hastily,  was 
not  thoroughly  compacted,  or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with 
which  they  took  their  first  resolutions.  Tney  suffered  themselves  to  be  amuied 
so  long  with  n^tiations  and  overtures  of  different  kinds  that  before  they  could 
enter  Saxony  tne  battle  of  Muhlberg  was  fought,  the  elector  di^rived  of  his 
dignity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  confined  to  close  custody,  and  the  league 
of  Smalkalde  entirely  dissipated.  The  same  dread  of  the  emperor's  power 
which  had  seized  the  rest  ol  the  Germans  reached  them.  As  soon  as  their 
sovereign  approached  with  a  body  of  imperial  troops,  they  instantly  dispersed, 
thinldng  of  nothing  but  how  to  atone  for  their  past  guilt  and  to  acquire  some 
hope  of  forgiveness  by  a  prompt  submission.  But  Ferdinand,  who  entered  his 
dominions  full  of  that  implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarchs  whose 
authority  has  been  despised,  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and 
involuntary  return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  duty.  He  even  heard  un- 
moved the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  citizens  of  Prague,  who  appeared  before 
him  in  the  posture  of  suppliants  and  implored  for  mercy.  The  sentence  whia 
he  pronounced  acainst  tnem  was  rigorous  to  extremity :  he  abolished  many  of 
their  privileges,  he  abridged  others,  and  new-modeUed  the  constitution  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure.  He  condemned  to  death  many;  of  those  who  had  been 
most  active  in  forming  the  late  association  against  him,  and  punished  a  smi 
greater  number  with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  or  perpetual  banishment  Be 
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obliged  aD  his  sabjects,  of  eyery  condition,  to  give  up  their  arms,  to  be  deposited 
in  forts  where  be  planted  garrisons ;  and  after  disarming  his  people  he  loaded 
them  with  new  ana  exorbitant  taxes.  Thus,  bjr  an  ill-conducted  and  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  en  tend  their  privil^es,  the  Bohemians  not  only  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  when  tney  intended  to  have  circumscribed  it,  but  they 
almost  annihilated  those  liberties  which  they  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader 
and  more  secure  foundation.^* 

The  emperor,  having  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined,  subdued,  the  inde- 
Pjendent  and  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Germans  bj  the  terror  of  arms  and  the 
rigour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  m  order  to  compose  finally  the 
controversies  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  empire. 
He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a  matter  so  interesting  to 
the  free  suffrage  of  the  Germans,  broken  as  their  minds  now  were  to  subjec- 
tion. He  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  Spanish  troops,  and  assigned 
them  quarters  there.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers  he  cantoned  m  the  adjacent 
villages ;  so  that  the  members  of  the  diet,  while  they  carried  on  their  d^bera- 
tions,  were  surrounded  by  the  same  army  which  had  overcome  their  country- 
men. Immediately  after  nis  public  entry.  Charles  gave  a  proof  of  the  violence 
with  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  He  took  possession,  by  force,  of  the 
cathedral,  together  with  one  of  the  principal  churcnes ;  and,  his  priests  having, 
by  various  ceremonies,  purified  them  from  the  pollution  with  which  they  sup- 
posed the  unhallowed  ministrations  of  the  Protestants  to  have  defiled  them, 
they  re-established  with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship.'* 

The  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extraordinary :  the  importance 
of  the  afiairs  concerning  which  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open  to  misconstruction, 
brought  togel^r  almost  all  the  princes,  nobles,  and  representatives  of  cities 
who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  assembly.  The  emperor,  in  the  speech  with 
which  he  opened  the  meeting,  called  Uieir  attention  immediately  to  that  point 
which  seemed  chiefly  to  ment  it  Having  mentioned  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
religious  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  C&rmany.and  taken  notice  of  his  own 
unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a  general  council,  which  alone  could  provide 
a  remedy  adequate  to  those  evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognize  its  authority, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  an  assembly  to  which  they  had  originally 
i^pealed,  as  having  the  sole  right  of  judgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to  refer  all  their  controversies 
had  by  this  time  undergone  a  violent  change.  The  fear  and  jealousy  with 
which  the  emperor's  first  successes  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalae  had 
inspired  the  pope  continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied  with  attempting  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms  by  the  sudden  recall  of  his  troops, 
Paul  began  to  consider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy,  the  weight  of  whose  power 
he  most  soon  feel,  and  against  whom  he  could  not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  pre- 
cautions. He  foresaw  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring 
abeohite  power  in  German^r  would  be  to  render  him  entirely  master  of  all  the 
decisions  of  the  council,  if  it  should  continue  to  meet  m  Trent  It  was 
dangerous  to  allow  a  monarch  so  ambitious  to  get  the  command  of  this 
fonmdable  engine^  which  he  might  employ  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  to  overturn 
the  papal  autnority.  As  the  only  metnoa  of  preventufig  thi&  he  determined 
to  remove  the  council  to  some  city  more  immediately  under  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  terror  of  flie  emperor's  arms  or  the 
reach  of  his  influence.  An  incident  fortunately  occurred  which  gave  this 
measure  the  appearance  of  being  necessary.    One  or  two  of  the  fathers  of  the 

"  Sleld.,  iOS,  419,  434.— Thuan.,  lib.  Iv.  129,  160.— Strov..  Corp..  U.        »•  Sleld..  436,  437. 
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council,  together  with  some  of  their  domestics,  happening  to  die  suddenly,  the 
physicians,  deceived  by  the  symptoms,  or  suborned  by  the  pope's  legates,  pro- 
nounced the  distemper  to  be  mfectious  and  pestilential.  Some  of  the  prelates, 
struck  with  a  panic,  retired ;  others  were  impatient  to  be  gone ;  takiy  alter  a 
short  consultation,  the  council  was  translated  to  Bologna,  a  city  subject  to  the 
pope.  All  the  bishops  in  the  imperial  interest  warmly  opposed  this  resolution, 
as  taken  without  necessity  and  founded  on  false  or  fnvolous  pretexts.  All 
the  Spanish  prelates,  and  most  of  the  Neapolitan,  by  the  emperor's  express 
command,  remained  at  Trent ;  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty-four,  accom- 
panying the  legates  to  Bolosnia.  Thus  a  schism  commenced  in  that  very 
assembly  which  had  been  called  to  heal  the  divisions  of  Christendom ;  the 
fathers  of  Bologna  inveighed  against  those  who  stayed  at  Trent,  as  contuma- 
cious and  rc^rdless  of  the  pqpe's  authorit;^ ;  while  the  others  accused  them 
of  being  so  tar  intimidated  by  the  fears  of  imi^:inary  danger  as  to  remove  to 
a  place  where  their  consultations  could  prove  of  no  service  towards  re-estab- 
lishing peace  and  order  in  Germany.^' 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  his  interest  to  procure  the 
return  of  the  council  to  Trent  JBut  JPaul,  who  highlv  applauded  his  own 
sagacity  in  having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of  Charles's  power  to  acquire 
the  direction  of  that  assembly;  paid  no  regard  to  a  request  the  obiect  of  which 
was  so  extremely  obvious.  The  summer  was  consumed  in  fruiUees  n^otia- 
tions  with  respedb  to  this  point,  the  importunity  of  the  one  and  obstinacy  d 
the  other  daily  increasing.  At  last  an  event  nappened  which  widened  the 
breach  irreparably,  and  rendered  the  pope  utterly  averse  from  listening  to 
any  proposal  that  came  from  the  emperor.  Charles,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, had  so  violently  exasperated  Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  yape^s  son.  by 
refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  that  he  had 
watched  ever  since  that  time,  with  all  the  vigilance  of  resentment,  for  an 
opportunity  of  reven^ng  tliat  injury.  He  had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the 
pope  into  open  hostihties  against  the  emperon  and  had  earnestly  solicited  the 
King  of  France  to  invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  resentment  extended  to  all 
those  whom  he  knew  that  the  emperor  favoured ;  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his 
power  to  GonzajB^a,  governor  of  Milan,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  his 
attempt  upon  the  lue  of  Andrew  Dona,  because  both  Gonzaga  and  Doria 
possessed  a  great  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and  confidence.  His  male- 
volence and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him  than  Gonzaga  ana  Doria  were  to 
be  employed  as  his  instruments  in  inflicting  it  Famese,  by  the  profligacy  of 
his  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to  those  committed  by  the 
worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human  nature,  had  rendered  himself  so 
odious  that  it  was  thought  any  violence  whatever  might  be  lawfully  attempted 

X'nst  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon  found  among  his  own  subjects  persons 
were  eager,  and  even  deemed  it  roeritoriou&  to  lend  their  hands  in  sach 
a  service.  As  Farnese,  animated  with  the  jealousy  which  usually  possesses 
petty  sovereigns,  had  employed  all  the  cruelty  and  fraud  whereby  they  en- 
deavour to  supply  their  defect  of  power,  in  order  to  humble  and  extirpate  the 
nobiUty  subject  to  his  government,  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction 
in  Placentia  combineato  avenee  the  injuries  which  thev  themselves  bad 
suflfered,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had  offered  to  their  oraer.  They  formed 
their  plan  in  conjunction  with  Gonzaga ;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  he 
originally  suggested  the  scheme  to  them,  or  only  approved  of  what  they  pro- 
posed and  cooperated  in  carrying  it  on.  They  concerted  all  the  prenous 
"  F.  Paul,  248,  etc, 
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steps  Tnth  such  foresight,  conducted  their  intrigues  with  such  secrecy,  and 
^splayed  sudi  courage  m  the  execution  of  their  design^  that  it  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  audacious  deeds  of  that  nature  mentioned  in  history.  One 
body  of  the  conspirators  surprised,  at  mid-day,  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of 
Placentia,  where  Famese  resided,  overpowered  ms  guards,  and  murdered  him. 
Another  part^  of  them  made  themselves  masters- ofthe  town,  and  called  upon 
their  fellow-citizens  to  take  arms  in  order  to  recover  their  hberty.  The  multi- 
tude ran  towards  the  citadel,  from  which  three  great  suns,  a  signal  concerted 
with  Gonza^,  had  been  fired ;  and  before  they  coula  guess  the  cause  or  the 
authors  of  tne  tumult,  they  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tyrant  hanging  by  the 
heels  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  citadel  But  so  universally  detestable 
had  he  become  that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad 
reverse  of  fortune,  or  discovered  the  least  indignation  at  this  ignominious 
treatment  of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  general,  and  all  applauded  the  actors  in  it  as  the  deliverers  of 
tneir  country.  The  body  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the 
citadel,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble;  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened. 

Before  next  morning,  a  body  of  troops  arriving  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Milanese,  where  they  nad  been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took  pK)sse8- 
sion  of  the  city  in  tne  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitants  in  the 
possession  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Parma,  which  the  imperialists 
attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the 
officers  whom  Famese  had  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  garrison.  The 
death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous  vices,  Paul  loved  with  an 
excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  deepest  affliction ; 
and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consequence  as  Placentia  greatly  embittered  his 
sorrow.  He  accused  Gonzaga,  in  open  consistory,  of  having  committed  a  cruel 
murder  in  order  to  prepare  tne  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately 
demanded  of  the  emperor  satisfaction  for  both  :  for  the  former,  by  the  punish- 
ment ofiGonzaga;  for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Plaoentia  to  his 
grandson  Octavio,  its  rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  wha  rather  than  quit  a 
prize  of  such  value,  was  willing  not  only  to  expose  himself  to  the  imputation 
of  beinK  accessoij  to  the  crime  which  had  given  an  opportimity  of  seizing  it, 
but  to  near  the  infamy  of  defrauding  his  own  son-in-law  of  uie  inheritance 
which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  all  his  soHcitations,  and  determined  to  keep 
poesession  of  the  city,  together  with  its  territories.^' 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious  as  to  be  restrained 
by  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  justice,  transported  the  pope  so  far 
beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  prudence  that  he  was  eager  to  take  arms 
against  the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers  of  his  son  and 
to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested  from  his  family.  Conscious,  however,  of 
his  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly  sohcited  the 
French  king  ana  the  republic  of  Venice  to  join  in  an  ofifensive  league  agiunst 
Charles.  But  Henry  was  intent  at  that  time  on  other  objects.  His  ancient 
allies,  the  Scots,  having  been  defeated  by  the  English,  in  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  ever  fought  between  these  two  rival  nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a 
numerous  body  of  veteran  troops  into  that  countnr,  as  well  to  preserve  it 
from  being  conquered  as  to  gam  the  acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom  to  the 
French  monarchy,  by  marrying  his  son,  the  dauphin,  to  the  young  queen  of 
Scotland.    An  undertaking  accompanied  with  such  manifest  advantages,  the 

»•  F.  Paul,  267.— PalUvlc.,  41. 42.— Thnan.,       Comltfa  Histor.,  lib.  lii.  p.  64. 
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success  of  which  appeared  to  be  so  cerUdn,  was  not  to  be  reHnquished  for  the 
remote  prospect  of  benefit  from  an  alliance  depending  upon  the  precarious  tife 
of  a  poi>e  of  fourscore,  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  gratincation  <rf  his 
own  private  resentment  Instead,  therefore,  of  rushing  neadlong  into  the 
alliance  proposed,  Henry  amused  the  pope  with  such  general  professioDS  and 

Promises  as  might  keep  him  from  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommo- 
ate  his  differences  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any 
such  engagement  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepAied.  The  Venetians, 
though  much  alarmed  at  seeing  Placentia  in  the  nands  of  the  imperialists, 
imitated  the  wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly  resembled  the  spirit 
which  usually  reflated  their  own  conduct.*' 

But,  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  kindle  imme- 
diately the  &mes  of  war,  he  did  not  forget  the  injuries  which  he  was  obliged 
for  the  present  to  endure ;  resentment  settled  deeper  in  his  mind  and  became 
more  rancorous  in  proportion  as  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it  It  was 
while  these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and  the  desire  of 
vengeance  at  its  hei^t,  that  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  by  the  emperor's  command, 
petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  wm>le  Germanic  body,  to  enjoin  the 

§  relates  who  had  retired  to  Bologna  to  return  again  to  Trent  and  to  renew  their 
ehberatious  in  that  place.  Charles  had  been  at  great  pains  in  bringing  the 
members  to  join  in  tnis  request  Having  observed  a  considerable  vari^  of 
sentiments  among  the  Protestants  with  respect  to  the  submission  which  be 
had  required  to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  some  of  them  being  altogether  in- 
tractable, while  others  were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  of  jurisdiction  upon 
certain  conditions,  he  employed  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide 
them.  He  threatened  ana  overawed  the  elector  palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and 
afraid  that  the  emperor  might  inflict  on  him  the  punishment  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  liable  by  the  assistance  that  he  had  given  to  the  confederates  of 
Smalkalde.  The  hope  of  procuring  liberty  for  the  landgrave,  together  with 
the  formal  confirmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity,  overcame  Maurice's 
scruples,  or  prevented  him  from  opposing  what  he  knew  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  less  influenced  by  religious  zeal 
than  any  prince  of  that  age,  was  easily  induced  to  imitate  their  example  in 
assentii^  to  all  that  the  emperor  required.  The  deputies  of  the  dties  re- 
mained still  to  be  brought  over.  They  were  more  tenaaous  of  their  principles ; 
and,  though  everything  that  could  operate  dther  on  their  hopes  or  fears  wu 
tried,  the  utmost  that  they  would  promise  was  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  council,  if  effectual  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines 
of  all  parties  free  access  to  that  assembly,  with  entire  liberty  of  debate,  and 
if  all  points  in  controversy  were  decided  according  to  Scripture  and  the  usage 
of  the  primitive  Church.  But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  dedaration 
was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  very  extra- 
ordinary artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or  taking  an^  notice  of  the 
conditions  on  which  they  had  insisted,  ne  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  thev  had  complied  with  his  demano,  and  gave  thanks  to  ihe  deputies  for 
their  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  The 
deputies,  though  astonished  at  what  they  had  heard,  did  not  attempt  to  set 
him  right,  both  parties  being  better  pleased  that  the  matter  shoula  renuun 
under  this  state  of  ambiguity  than  to  push  for  an  explanation  which  most 
have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would  have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  rupture.** 
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Having  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from  the  members  of  the  diet  to 
the  authority  of  the  ooimcil,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  argument  to  enforce 
their  petition  for  its  return  to  Trent.  But  the  pope,  from  the  satisfaction 
Tfhich  ne  felt  in  mortifying  the  emperor,  as  well  as  m>m  his  own  aversion  to 
what  was  demanded,  resolved,  without  hesitation,  that  this  petition  should 
not  be  granted ;  though,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  influenced 
wholly  by  resentment,  he  had  the  address  to  throw  it  upon  the  fathers  at 
Bologna  to  put  a  direct  negative  upon  the  request  With  this  view,  he 
referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition  ci  the  diet,  and  they,  ready  to 
confirm  by  their  assent  whatever  the  legates  were  pleased  to  dictate,  declared 
that  the  council  could  not^  consistently  with  its  dignity,  return  to  Trent  unless 
the  prelates  who  by  remaining  there  had  discovered  a  schismatic  spirit  would 
first  repair  to  Bolojzna  and  join  their  brethren,  and  that  even  after  their 
junction  the  council  could  not  renew  its  consultations  with  any  prospect  of 
benefit  to  the  Church,  if  the  Germans  did  not  prove  their  intention  of  obeying 
its  future  decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  those 
which  it  had  abeady  passed.'^ 

This  answer  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  him  to  comply  with  demands  wnich  appeared  to  be  so 
reasonable.  But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of  the 
pope's  character  than  to  be  deceived  by  such  a  gross  artifice ;  he  Knew  that  the 
prelates  of  Bologna  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul  inspired ;  and 
therefor^  overlooking  them  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  another,  he  con- 
sidered meir  reply  as  a  full  discovery  of  the  pope's  intentions.  As  he  could 
no  longer  hope  to  acquire  such  an  ascendant  m  the  council  as  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  necessary  that  Paul  should  not  have 
it  in  his  power  to  turn  against  him  the  authority  of  so  venerable  an  assembly. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two  Spanish  lawyers  to  Bologna,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  the  legate,  protested  that  the  translation  of  the  council  to  that 
place  had  been  unnecessary  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts ;  that 
while  it  continued  to  meet  there  it  ou^ht  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and  schis- 
matical  conventicle  ;  that  all  its  decisions  ought^  of  course,  to  be  held  as  null 
and  invalid  ;  and  that,  since  the  pope,  together  with  the  corrupt  ecclesiastics 
who  depended  on  him,  had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  Church,  the  emperor,  as 
its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had  committed  to  mm, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  uom  those  calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened  A 
few  days  atter,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Rome  demanded  an  audience  of 
the  pope,  and,  in  presence  of  all  the  cardinals  as  well  as  forei^  ministers,  pro- 
tested against  the  proceedings  of  the  prelates  at  Bologna,  m  terms  equally 
harsh  and  disrespectful.** 

It  was  not  long  before  Charles  proceeded  to  carry  these  threats,  which 
greatly  alarmed  lx)th  the  pope  and  council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.  He 
let  the  diet  know  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  favourable 
answer  to  their  petition^  and  that  the  pope,  equally  r^rdless  of  their  en- 
treaties and  of  his  services  to  the  Church,  had  refused  to  gratify  them  by 
allowing  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  that,  though  all  hope  of  holding 
this  assembly  in  a  place  where  they  might  look  for  freedom  of  debate  and 
judgment  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  prospect  of  it  was,  at  present^  distant 
and  uncertain ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  corrupted,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and  controversies,  formerly 
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unknown  among  Christians ;  that,  moved  by  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
them  as  their  sovereign  and  to  the  Church  as  its  protector,  he  had  emploj^ed 
some  divines,  of  known  abilities  and  learning,  to  prepare  a  sjstem  of  doctrine 
to  which  all  should  conform  until  a  council  such  as  they  wished  for  could  be 
convocated.  This  system  was  compiled  by  Phlu^,  HeldinK,  and  Agricola,  of 
whom  the  two  former  were  dignitanes  in  the  Romish  Church,  but  remarkable 
for  their  pacific  and  healing  spirit ;  the  last  was  a  Protestant  divine,  sus- 
pected, not  without  reason,  of  having  been  gained  by  bribes  and  promises  to 
betray  or  mislead  his  party  on  this  occasion.  The  articles  presented  to  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1541,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, 
served  as  a  model  for  the  present  work.  But  as  the  emperor's  situation  was 
much  changed  since  that  time,  and  he  found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  mana^^ 
the  Protestants  with  the  same  deUcacy  as  at  that  juncture,  the  concessions  in 
their  favour  were  not  now  so  numerous,  nor  did  they  extend  to  points  of  so 
much  consequence.  The  treatise  contained  a  complete  system  of  thedogv, 
conformable  in  ahnost  every  article  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Churcn, 
though  expressed  for  the  most  part  in  the  softest  words,  or  in  scriptund 
phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity.  Every  doctrine,  however,  peculiar 
to  popery  was  retained,  and  the  observation  of  all  the  rites  which  tihe  Pro- 
testants condemned  as  mventions  of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  of  God 
was  enjoined.  With  regard  to  two  points  only,  some  relaxation  in  toe  rieoor 
of  opinion,  as  well  as  some  latitude  m  practice,  were  admitted.  Sudi  ecclesi- 
astics as  nad  married,  and  would  not  put  away  their  mwes,  were  allowed, 
nevertheless,  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  office ;  and  those 
provinces  which  had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup,  as  well  as  of  the 
bread,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  stiU  indulged  in  the 
privilege  of  receiving  both.  Even  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  granted  only  for  a  season,  ii»  compliance  with  the  weak- 
ness or  prejudices  of  their  countrymen.** 

This  system  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  Interim, 
because  it  contained  temporary  regulations,  whicn  were  to  continue  no  l<mger 
in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held^  the  emperor  presented 
to  the  diet  with  a  pompous  declaration  of  his  sincere  mtention  to  re-estabhsb 
tranquillity  and  order  m  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  his  hopes  that  their  adopting 
these  regulations  would  contribute  greatly  to  bring  about  that  durable  event 
It  was  read  in  presence  of  the  diet,  according  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  the  arcnbishop  of  Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up 
hastily,  and,  having  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  unwearied  and  pious  en- 
deavours in  order  to  restore  peace  to  tne  Church,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  diet, 
signified  their  approbation  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  had  been  read, 
tc^ether  with  their  resolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  every  particular.  The 
whole  assembly  was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  imprecedented  and  unconsti- 
tutionalj  as  well  as  at  the  elector's  presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense 
of  the  diet  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  oeen  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion or  debate ;  but  not  one  member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what  the 
elector  had  saicLsome being  overawed  by  fear, others  remaining  silent  trough 
complaisance.  The  emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declaration  to  be  a  full  ccm- 
stitutional  ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  it  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.** 

During  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  landgrave,  warmly  seconded 
by  Maunce  of  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  interest  the  members  in  bdoaif  of  that 
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unhappy  prince,  who  still  lanfiniished  in  confinement.  But  Charles,  who  did 
not  choose  to  be  brought  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  any  request  that 
came  from  such  a  respectable  body^  in  order  to  prevent  their  representations, 
laid  b^ore  the  diet  an  account  of  his  transactions  with  the  landgrave,  together 
with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced  him  to  detain  ^t  i)rince  in 
custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudent^  as  he  alleged,  to  keep  him  still  under 
restraint  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  give  any  good  reason  for  an  action  in- 
capable of  being  justified ;  but  he  thought  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  might 
be  produced  in  an  assembly  the  members  of  which  were  willing  to  be  deceived 
ana  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  discovering  that  they  saw  his  conduct  in 
its  true  colours.  His  account  of  his  own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to 
be  fully  satLsfactoij,  and,  after  some  feeble  entreaties  that  he  would  extend 
his  c^aiency  to  his  unfortunate  prisoner,  the  landgrave's  concerns  were  no 
more  mentioned.** 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which  this  inflexible 
rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as  a  proof  that  his  gratitude  was  no  less  permanent 
and  unchangeable  than  his  resentment  invested  Maurice  in  the  electoral 
dignit;^,  with  all  the  l^al  formalities.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  ex- 
toaordinary  pomp,  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apartment  in  which  the  de- 
craded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner  that  he  could  view  it  from  his  windows. 
Even  this  insult  did  not  ruffle  his  usual  tranquillity ;  and^  turning  his  eyes 
that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival  receiving  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of 
which  he  had  been  stripped,  without  uttering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the 
fortitude  that  he  had  preserved  amidst  all  his  calamities.*' 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
Interim  to  be  published,  in  the  Qerman  as  well  as  Latin  language.  It  met 
with  the  usual  reception  of  condliatinj^  schemes  when  proposed  to  men  heated 
with  disputation.  Both  parties  decCumed  against  it  with  equal  violence. 
The  Protestants  condemned  it  as  a  svstem  containing  the  grossest  errors  of 
Popery,  disguised  with  so  little  art  that  it  could  impose  only  on  the  most 
ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shutting  their  eyes,  favoured  the  de- 
ception ;  the  Papists  inveighed  against  it  as  a  work  in  which  some  doctrines 
of  the  Church  were  impiously  given  up,  others  meanlv  concealed,  and  all  of 
them  delivered  in  terms  calculated  rather  to  deceive  tne  unwary  than  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant  or  to  reclaim  such  as  were  enemies  to  the  truth.  While 
the  Lutheran  divines  fiercely  attacked  it  on  one  hand,  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans  with  no  less  vehemence  impugned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rom& 
as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of 
the  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  rose  to  the  greatest  height  They  exclaimed 
against  the  emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  fimction  in  pre- 
suming, with  tne  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  laymen^  to  define  articles  of 
faith  and  to  rc^^ulate  modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  deed  to  that  of 
Uzzah,  who  with  an  unhallowed  hand  had  touched  the  ark  of  God,  or  to  the  bold 
attempts  of  those  emperors  who  had  rendered  their  memor^r  detestable  by  en- 
deavouring to  model  the  Christian  Church  according  to  their  pleasure.  They 
even  afiected  to  find  out  a  resemblance  between  tne  emperor's  conduct  and 
that  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  expressed  their  fear  of  his  imitating  the  example  of 
that  i^postate,  by  usurping  the  title  as  well  as  iurisdiction  belonging  to  the 
head  of  tiie  Church.  AU,  therefore,  contended  with  one  voice  that  as  the 
foundations  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric 
ready  to  be  overturned  by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  must 
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be  provided,  and  a  vifforous  resistance  most  be  made,  in  ihe  beginning,  before 
he  grew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 

The  i)ope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experience  in  great 
transactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  homan  a&irs, 
viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute  discernment,  and  derived  comfort  from  the 
very  circumstance  which  filled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was  astonisbed 
that  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor  should  be  so  intoxicated 
with  a  single  victory  as  to  imagine  that  he  might  give  law  to  mankind,  and 
decide  even  in  those  matters  with  regard  to  whidi  they  are  most  impatient  of 
dominion.  He  saw  that,  by  joining  any  one  of  the  contending  parties  in 
Germany,  Charles  might  have  had  it  m  his  power  to  have  oppressed  tht  other, 
but  that  the  presumption  of  success  had  now  inspired  him  with  the  vain 
thought  of  being  able  to  domineer  over  both.  He  foretold  that  a  system  whidi 
aXi  attacked  and  none  defended  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  for 
this  reason,  there  was  no  need  of  his  interposing  in  order  to  hasten  its  nil ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  powerful  hand  which  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would 
sink  of  its  own  accord,  and  be  forgotten  for  ever.*' 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  canying  it 
into  full  execution.  But  though  the  elector  palatine,  the  elector  of  BnmdeD- 
burg,  and  Maurice,  influenced  oy  the  same  considerations  as  formerly,  seemed 
ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  he  should  enjoin,  he  met  not 
everywhere  with  a  like  obsequious  submission.  John,  marquis  of  BrandeD- 
burg  Anspach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great  zeal  in  the  war  against 
the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce  doctrines  which  he  held  to 
be  sacred :  and,  reminding  the  emperor  of  the  repeated  promises  which  be  bad 

fiven  his  Protestant  aUies  of  allowing  them  the  free  exerdse  of  their  religioD, 
e  claimed,  in  consequence  of  these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the 
Interim.  Some  other  princes,  also,  ventured  to  mention  the  same  scruples 
and  to  plead  the  same  mdulgence.  But  on  this,  as  on  other  trying  oocaaioos, 
the  firmness  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  more  distinguished  and  merited  the 
highest  praise.  Charles,  well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  exiunple  with  all 
the  Protestant  party,  laboured  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  gain  his  appro- 
bation of  the  Interim,  and,  by  employing  sometimes  promises  of  setting  bim 
at  liberty,  sometimes  tnreats  of  treating  him  with  greater  harshness,  attempted 
alternately  to  work  upon  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he  was  alike  regarolesB 
of  both.  After  having  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, "  I  cannot  now."  said  he,  "  in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  principles  for 
which  I  early  contended ;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom  during  a  few 
declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good  cause  on  account  of  which  I  hafe 
suffered  so  much,  and  am  still  willing  to  suffer.  Better  for  me  to  enjoy,  in 
this  solitude,  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with  the  approbation  of  mj 
own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  world  with  the  imputation  and  guilt 
of  apostasy  to  disgrace  and  embitter  the  remainder  of  my  days."  By  this 
HM^animous  resolution  he  set  his  countrymen  a  pattern  of  conduct  so  nrj 
diflferent  from  that  which  the  emperor  wished  him  to  have  exhibited  to  them 
that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh  marks  of  his  displeasure.  The  rigour  of  hit  ooii- 
finement  was  mcreased  :  the  number  of  his  servants  abridjgea ;  the  Lutbenn 
clergymen  who  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  attend  mm  were  dismissed ; 
and  even  the  books  of  devotion  which  had  been  his  chief  consolation  during  a 
tedious  imprisonment  were  taken  from  him.**  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  nis 
companion  in  misfortune,  did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy.  His patifiDoe 
and  fortitude  were  both  so  much  exhausted  by  the  length  of  his  connnement 
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that)  willing  to  purchase  freedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
offering  not  only  to  approve  of  the  Interim,  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  his  will  in  every  other  particular.  But  Charles,  who  knew  that, 
whatever  course  the  landgrave  might  hold,  neither  his  example  nor  authority 
would  prevail  on  his  children  or  subiects  to  receive  the  Intenm,  paid  no  r^;ard 
to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  confined  as  strictly  as  ever ;  and,  while  he  suffered 
the  cruel  mortification  of  having  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  mean  step  which  exposed 
him  to  such  deserved  censure.** 

But  it  was  in  the  imperial  cities  that  Charles  met  with  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  the  Interim.  These  small  commonwealths,  the  citizens  of  which 
were  accustomed  to  liberty  and  independence  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bef(Nrmation  when  they  were  first  published,  with  remarkable  eagerness, 
the  bold  spirit  of  innovation  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  genras  of  free 
goYemment.  Among  them  the  Protestant  teachers  had  made  the  greatest 
namber  of  proselytes.  The  most  eminent  divines  of  the  party  were  settled  in 
them  as  pastors.  By  having  the  direction  of  the  schools  and  othw  seminaries 
of  learning,  they  had  trained  up  disciples  who  were  as  wdl  instructed  in  the 
articles  oi  their  foith  as  they  were  zealous  to  defend  them.  Such  persons  werp 
not  to  be  guided  by  example  or  swayed  by  authority ;  but^  havin|B[  oeen  taught 
to  employ  their  own  understanding  m  examining  and  deciding  with  respect  to 
the  pomts  in  controversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  quaufied  and  entitled 
to  judi^e  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Iiiterim  were  known, 
thqr  with  one  voice  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it  Augsburg^  Ulm,  Strasbuig, 
Constance,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  together  with  many  other  towns  of  less  note, 
presented  remonstrances  to  the  emperor,  setting  fortn  the  irregular  and  unoon- 
stitutional  manner  in  which  the  interim  had  been  enacted,  and  beseeching 
him  not  to  offer  such  violence  to  their  consciences  as  to  require  their  assent  to 
a  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  which  appeared  to  them  repugnant  to  the 
ei^ress  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Charles,  having  prevailed  on  so  many 
prmoes  of  the  empire  to  improve  of  his  new  model,  was  not  much  moved  by 
the  representations  of  those  cities,  which,  how  formidable  soever  they  might 
have  proved  if  they  could  have  been  formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from 
each  other  that  it  was  easy  to  oppress  them  sq>arately  l>i3fore  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  unite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to  be  reqnisite  that  his 
loeasores  shoiUd  be  vigorous,  and  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  allow  no 
time  for  concerting  any  common  plan  of  opposition.  Having  laid  down  this 
nuudm  as  the  rule  of  his  proceedings,  his  mst  attempt  was  upon  the  dty  of 
Auaburg,  which,  though  overawed  with  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
he  knew  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Intmim  as  any  in  the  empire.  He 
ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  sates ;  he  posted  t^  rest  in 
diffi^rent  quarters  of  the  dty ;  and,  assembling  ul  the  burgesses  in  the  town- 
hall,  he,  by  his  sole  absolute  authority,  published  a  decree  Abolishing  their 
present  form  of  government,  dissolving  all  their  corporations  and  fraternities, 
and  nominating  a  small  number  oi  n^rsons,  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  future 
«1 1^  powers  of  government  Eacn  of  the  persons  thus  chosen  took  an  oath 
to  observe  the  Interim.  An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  wdl  as  arbi- 
traiy,  which  excluded  the  body  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  share  in  ihe 
gOTwrnnent  of  their  own  community,  and  subjected  them  to  men  who  had  no 
other  merit  than  their  servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will,  gave  general  dis- 
Sust;  but,  as  they  durst  not  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to 
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submit  in  silence.**  From  Augsburg,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  he  proceeded 
to  Uim,  and,  new-modelling  its  government  with  the  same  violent  hand,  be 
seized  such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Interim,  committed 
them  to  prison,  and,  at  his  departure,  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains." 
By  this  severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim  in  two  of  the 
most  powerful  cities,  but  ^ve  wamine  to  the  rest  what  such  as  continued 
refractory  had  to  expect  The  effect  of  the  example  was  as  great  as  he  ooold 
have  wished;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  like 
treatment,  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  what  he  enjoined.  This  obedi- 
ence, extorted  by  the  rigour  of  authority,  produced  no  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Qermans,  and  extended  no  farther  than  to  make  them  confonn 
so  far  to  what  he  required  as  was  barely  sufficient  to  screen  them  firom  puniah* 
ment  The  Protestant  preachers  accompanied  those  religious  rites,  the  obeer- 
vation  of  which  the  Interim  prescribeo,  with  such  an  explication  of  their 
tendency  as  served  rather  to  confirm  than  to  remove  the  scruples  o(  tbdr 
hearers  with  regard  to  them.  The  people,  many  of  whom  had  grown  up  to 
mature  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  had  never 
known  any  other  form  of  public  worship,  beheld  the  pompous  pageantry  of 
the  popish  service  with  contempt  or  horror ;  and  in  most  places  tne  Romtsfa 
ecclesiastics  who  returned  to  take  possession  of  their  churches  could  hardly  be 
protected  from  insult,  or  their  mmistrations  from  interruption.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  compliance  of  so  many  cities,  the  inhabitants, 
being  accustomed  to  freedom,  suomitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  which 
now  oppressed  them.  Their  understanding  as  well  as  indinaUon  revolted 
against  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  imposed  on  them ;  and,  though  for  the 
present  they  concealed  their  disgust  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  tiiat  these 
passions  could  not  always  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  oat  at  Ust 
m  effects  proportional  to  their  violence.*' 

Charles,  however  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stubborn  spirit  of  ^ 
Germans  to  such  general  submission,  darted  for  the  Low  Countries,  faDj 
determined  to  compel  the  cities  which  sull  stood  out  to  receive  the  Interim. 
He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landjgrave  of  Hesse, 
along  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave  them  behind  him  in  Ger- 
many, or  because  he  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  the  Flemings  this  iUns- 
trious  proof  of  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  extent  of  his  power.  Before 
Charles  arrived  at  Brussels  he  was  informed  that  the  pope's  le«ites  at  Bologna 
had  dismissed  the  council  by  an  indefinite  prorogation,  and  that  the  prd^ 
assembled  there  had  returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  htA 
driven  the  pope  into  this  measure.  By  the  secession  of  those  who  had  voted 
against  the  translation,  together  with  tne  departure  of  others,  who  grew  wevy 
of  continuing  in  a  place  where  they  were  not  suffered  to  proceed  to  business, 
so  few  and  such  inconsiderable  members  remained  that  the  pompons  appella- 
tion of  a  general  council  could  not  with  decency  be  bestowed  any  longo^  upon 
them.  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly  which  was  bc^me  the 
object  of  contempt  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  most  glaring  proof  of 
the  impotence  of  the  Romish  see.  But,  unavoidable  as  the  measore  was,  it 
lay  ojpen  to  be  unfavourably  interpreted,  and  had  the  appearance  of  with- 
drawing the  remedjT  at  the  very  time  when  those  for  whose  recovei^  it  was 
provided  were  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue  and  to  make  tnal  d  its 
efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  construction  on  the  conduct  of  the 
ope ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his  own  efforts  to  suppress  heresy  with 
'aul's  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point  so  essential,  he  endeavoured  to  render 
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the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealous  Catholics.  At  the  same  time,  he  commaDded 
the  prelates  of  his  faction  to  remain  at  Trent^  that  the  council  might  still 
appfiu*  to  have  a  hein^,  and  might  be  read?  wnenever  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  resume  its  deliberations  for  the  good  of  the  Church." 

The  motive  of  Charleses  journey  to  the  Low  CountrieSj  besides  gratifying  his 
favourite  passion  of  travelnng  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  another,  was 
to  receive  Philip,  his  only  son.  who  was  now  in  the  twenty -first  year  of  his  ace, 
and  whom  he  had  called  thitner  not  only  that  he  might  be  recognized  by  die 
states  of  the  Netherlands  as  heir-apparent,  but  in  order  to  facihtate  the  exe- 
cution of  a  vast  scheme^  the  object  of  which,  and  the  reception  it  met  with, 
shall  be  hereafter  explained.  Philip,  having  left  the  government  of  Spain  to 
Maximilian,  Ferdinand's  eldest  son^  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  prin- 
cess  Mary,  his  daughter,  in  mamage,  embarked  for  Italy,  attended  by  a 
numerous  retinue  of  Spanish  nobles."  The  squadron  which  escorted  him  was 
commanded  by  Andrew  Dona,  who,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  in- 
sisted on  the  honour  of  performing  in  person  the  same  duty  to  the  son  which 
he  had  often  discharged  towards  the  father.  He  landed  saielj  at  Genoa ; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Milan,  and,  proceeding  through  Germany,  arrived  at 
the  imperial  court  in  Brussels.  The  states  of  Brabant  in  the  first  place,  and 
those  of  the  other  provinces  in  thek  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  succession 
in  common  fonn,  and  he  took  the  customary  oath  to  preservl  all  their  privi- 
leges inviolate.**  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  through  which  Philip 
passed,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  pomp.  Nothing  that  could  either 
express  the  respect  of  the  people  or  contnbute  to  his  amusement  was  neg- 
lected; pageants,  tournament^  and  public  spectacles  of  every  kind  were 
exhibited,  with  that  expensive  magnincence  which  commercial  nations  are 
fond  of  displaying  when,  on  any  occasion,  thej  depart  from  their  usual  maxims 
of  frugally.  But  amidst  these  scenes  of  festivity  and  pleasure  Philip's  natural 
severity  of  temper  was  discemibl&  Youth  itself  could  not  render  him  agree- 
able, nor  his  being  a  candidate  for  power  form  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained 
a  hau£htj[  reserve  in  his  behaviour,  and  discovered  such  manifest  partiahty 
towardis  his  Spanish  attendants,  together  with  such  an  avowed  preierence  to 
the  manners  of  their  country,  as  hignly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  gave  rise 
to  that  antipathv  which  afterward^  occasioned  a  revolution  fatal  to  him  in 
that  part  of  nis  dominions.'' 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  returned  upon  him  so  frequently  and  with  such  increasing  violence 
that  it  had  broken,  to  a  great  decree,  the  vigour  of  his  constitution.  He 
nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Interim.  The  in- 
habitants of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,""  found  it  necessary  to  yield 
obedience;  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
were  compelled  not  onlv  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but  to  renounce  their  privi- 
leges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and, 
9s  Ms  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and  earrison.*'  Magdeburg, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck  were  the  only  imperial  cities  of  note  that  stSl 
continued  refractory.    ' 
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Whili  Charles  laboured  mth  sadi  unwearied  industry  to  persuade  or  to 
force  the  Protestants  to  adopt  his  re^ilations  with  respect  to  religion,  the 
effects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  his  phm  were  renderedle^  con- 
siderable by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  firm  reso- 
lution which  the  emperor  seemed  to  have  taken  against  restoring  Plaoentia, 
together  with  his  r^)eated  encroachments  on  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
not  only  by  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his  attempt  to 
reassemble  the  council  at  Trent,  eicasperated  Paul  to  the  utmost,  who^  with 
the  weakness  incident  to  old  i^e,  grew  more  attached  to  his  family  and  more 

i'ealous  of  lus  authority  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Pushed  on  by  these  passions, 
ie  made  new  effcnrts  to  draw  the  French  king  into  an  alliance  agunst  tiie 
emperor :  ^  but,  finding  that  monarch,  notwithstanding  the  hereditary  enmitf 
between  nim  and  Charles,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  he  viewed  the  success- 
ful progress  of  the  imperial  arms,  as  unwilling  as  formerly  to  involve  hiinsdf 
in  immediate  hostilities,  he  was  obliged  to  contract  his  views,  and  to  think  of 
preventing  future  encroachments,  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  inflict 
vengeance  on  account  of  those  which  were  past  For  this  purpose,  he  deter- 
mined to  recall  his  grant  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and,  after  declaring  th^ 
to  be  reannexed  to  the  hohr  ^  to  indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  by  a  new 
establishment  in  the  eccle^astical  state.  By  this  expedient  he  hoped  to  gain 
two  points  of  no  small  consequence.  He,  first  of  all,  rendered  his  possessioD 
of  Parma  more  secure;  as  the  emperor  would  be  cautious  of  invading 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  though  he  might  seize  without  scruple  » 
town  belonging  to  the  house  of  Famese.  In  the  next  place,  he  would  acquire 
a  better  chance  of  recovering  Placentia,  as  his  solicitations  to  that  efifect  mi^ht 
decently  be  urged  with  greater  importunity,  and  would  infallibly  be  attended 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  was  considered  not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
own  family,  but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the  holy  see.  But,  while 
Paul  was  priding  himself  on  this  device  as  a  happy  refinement  in  policy, 

'  M^.  de  Rlbler,  U.  230. 
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Octayio,  an  ambitious  and  hi^h-spiiited  young  man,  who  could  not  bear  with 

gitience  to  be  spoiled  of  one  naif  of  his  territories  by  the  rapaciousness  of  his 
ther-in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grand- 
&ther,  took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his 
interest  He  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and,  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  ndelity  of  the  governor, 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  overtures  to 
the  emperor  of  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  pope  and  of  depending 
entirely  on  him  for  his  future  fortune.  This  unexpected  defection  of  one  (3 
the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated  almost  to  madness 
a  mmd  peevish  with  old  a^ ;  and  there  was  no  degree  of  severity  to  which  Paul 
might  not  have  proceedea  against  a  grandson  whom  he  reproached  as  an  un- 
natural apostata  But,  happily  for  Octavio,  death  prevent!^  his  carrving  into 
execution  the  harsh  resolutions  which  he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  pontificate,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  administration  and 
the  eighty-second  of  his  age.^ 

As  this  event  had  been  lons^  expected,  there  was  an  extraordinaij  concourse 
of  cardinals  at  Rome ;  and,  tne  various  competitors  having  had  time  to  form 
their  parties  and  to  concert  their  measures,  their  ambition  and  intrigues  pro- 
tracted the  conclave  to  a  great  length.  The  imperial  and  French  factions 
strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  own  number,  and  had  by  turns 
the  prospect  of  success.    But  as  Paul,  during  a  long  pontificate,  had  raised 

*  Among  many  instances  of  the  credulity  or 
weakness  of  historians  in  attributing  the  death 
<3i  tllnatrious  personages  to  extraordinary 
causes*  this  is  one.  Almost  all  the  historians 
of  the  sixteenth  century  affirm  that  the  death 
of  Paul  ni.  was  occasioned  by  the  violem. 
pafldonfl  which  the  behaviour  of  his  grandson 
exxtted;  that  being  informed,  while  he  was 
lefteshlng  himself  in  one  of  his  gardens  near 
Borne,  of  Octavio'H  attempt  on  Parma,  as  well 
as  of  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  by 
means  of  Gonzaga,  he  &inted  away,  con- 
tiniied  some  hours  in  a  swoon,  then  became 
fereriab,  and  died  within  three  days.  This  is 
the  account  given  of  it  by  Thuanus,  lib.  v1. 
311 ;  Adrian!,  Istoria  de'  suoi  Tempi,  lib.  vii. 
480 ;  and  by  Father  Paul,  280.  Even  Cardinal 
FlaUaTlcini,  better  informed  than  any  writer 
with  regard  to  the  events  which  happened  in 
the  papal  court,  and,  when  not  warped  by 
|nre|ad£ce  or  syistem,  more  accurate  in  re- 
latug  them,  agrees  with  their  narrative  in 
fU  chief  circnmstances.  (Pallav..  lib.  U.  74.) 
Panita,  who  wrote  bis  history  bv  command 
of  the  senate  of  Venice,  relates  it  in  the  suno 
manner.  (Istorici  Venez..  vol.  iv.  212.)  But 
tbere  was  no  occasion  to  search  for  any  extra- 
onUnaiy  cause  to  account  for  the  death  of  an 
old  man  of  eighty-two.  There  remains  an 
authentic  account  of  this  event  in  which  we 
find  none  of  those  marvellous  circumstances 
of  which  the  historians  are  so  fond.  The  car- 
dhial  of  Ferrara,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
allkirs  of  France  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
M.  d'Urfe,  Henry's  ambassador  in  ordinary 
there,  wrote  an  account  to  that  monarch  of 
the  affair  at  Parma,  and  of  the  pope's  death. 
By  these  it  appears  that  Octavio's  attempt  to 
sorpriBe  Parma  was  made  on  the  20ih  of 


October;  that  next  day  In  the  evening,  and 
not  while  he  was  airing  in  the  gardens  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  the  pope  received  intelligence 
of  what  he  had  done ;  that  he  was  seised  with 
such  a  transport  of  passion,  and  cried  so 
bitterly,  that  bis  voice  was  heard  in  several 
apartments  of  the  palace ;  that  next  day.  how- 
ever, he  was  so  weU  as  to  give  an  audience 
to  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  to  go  through 
business  of  different  kinds;  that  Octavio 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  not  to  Cardinal 
Farneee  his  brother,  intimating  his  resolution 
of  Uurowing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
emperor ;  that  the  pope  received  this  on  the 
21st  without  any  new  symptoms  of  emotion, 
and  returned  an  answer  to  it;  that  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the  car- 
dinal of  Ferrara's  letter  is  dated,  the  pope 
was  in  bis  usual  state  of  health.  (Mem.  do 
Rlbier,  ii.  247.)  By  a  letter  of  M.  d'UrfS, 
November  5,  it  appears  that  the  pope  was 
in  such  good  healtn  that  on  the  3rd  of  that 
month  he  had  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
bis  coronation  with  the  usual  solemnities. 
(Ibid.,  251.)  By  another  letter  from  the  same 
person,  we  learn  that  on  the  6th  of  November 
a  catarrh  or  defluxlon  fell  down  on  the  pope's 
lungs,  with  such  dangerous  symptoms  that 
his  ufi9  was  immediately  despaired  of.  (Ibid., 
252.)  And  bv  a  third  letter  we  are  informed 
that  he  died  November  the  10th.  In  none  of 
these  letters  is  his  death  imputed  to  any 
extraordinary  cause.  It  appears  that  more 
than  twenty  days  elapsed  between  Octavio's 
attempt  on  Parma  and  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, and  that  the  disease  was  the  natural 
effect  of  old  age,  not  one  of  those  occasioned 
by  violence  of  passion. 

2  H 
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many  to  the  purple,  and  those  chiefly  persons  of  eminent  abilities,  as  wdl  is 
zealously  devotc^l  to  his  family.  Cardinal  Famese  had  the  command  of  a 
powedm  and  united  squadron,  by  whose  address  and  firmness  he  exalted  to 
the  papal  throne  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  ^rin- 
dpai  legate  in  the  council  of  Trent  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  intentiooi. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Julius  IIL,  and,  in  order  to  express  his  gradtode 
towards  his  benefactor,  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put  Octayio 
Famese  in  possession  of  Parma.  When  the  injury  which  he  did  to  the  holy 
see  by  ahenating  a  territory  of  such  value  was  mentioned  by  some  of  toe 
cardinals,  he  briskly  replied,  "That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  pope,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  inmmy  of  having  for- 
gotten the  obligations  conferred  upon  him  and  the  promises  which  he  had 
made."  *  But  all  the  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  efiaced  by 
an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.  According  to  an  ancient  and  established 
practice,  every  pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privilege  to  bestow  m 
whom  he  pleases  the  cardinal's  hat  which  falls  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  bme 
invested  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  sacred 
college,  conferred  this  mark  of  distinction,  together  with  ample  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocoit, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  born  of  obscure  parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ape,  from  his  having  been  trusted  with  the  care  <^  an  animal  of  that  spedes 
in  the  Cardinal  di  Monte's  ^unily.  Such  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  Church  would  have  given  offence  even  in  those  dark  periods  when  the 
credulous  superstition  of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  ou  the 
most  flagrant  violations  of  aeccrum.  But  in  an  enlightened  age,  when  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  the  obligations  of  duty  and  decency 
were  better  understood,  when  a  blind  veneration  or  the  pontifical  character 
was  everywhere  abated,  and  one-half  of  Christendom  m  open  rebellion  against 
the  papal  see,  this  action  was  viewed  with  horror.  Rome  was  immematdy 
fHea  with  Hbels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed  the  pope's  extravagant 
regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  the  most  criminal  passions.  The  Pro- 
testants exclaimed  against  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  infallible  spirit 
of  ^vine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  impure,  and  called  more  loudly  tiiao 
ever,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  justice,  for  the  immediate  and  thorough 
reformation  of  a  Church  the  head  of  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  ChristiaQ 
name.^  The  rest  of  the  pope's  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  speciineii 
of  his  dispositions.  Having  now  reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambitioD, 
he  seeraM  eager  to  indemnify  himself  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
desires  for  the  self-denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to 

Sractise  while  in  a  subordinate  station.  He  became  careless  to  so  great  a 
egree  of  tM  serious  business  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it 
but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessitjr ;  and,  giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  every  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxunous  elegance  of  Leo,  n&ss 
than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  dis- 
play in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the  rigid  and 
austere  manners  of  its  teachers.^ 

The  pope,  however  ready  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  family  of  FameK, 
discovered  no  inclination  to  observe  the  oath  which  each  cardinal  had  taken 
when  he  entered  the  conclave,  that  if  the  choice  should  Ml  on  him  he  would 
immediatelv  call  the  council  to  reassume  its  deliberations.  Julius  knew  by 
experience  now  difficult  it  was  to  confine  such  a  body  of  men  witliin  the  narrow 

*  M£m.  de  Ribler.  ?«.— Thuan.,  lib.  tL  216. 
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limits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  prescribe,  and  how  easily 
the  zeal  of  some  members,  the  rashness  of  others,  or  the  6ugfi[estion8  of  the 
princes  on  whom  they  depended,  might  precipitate  a  popular  ana  ungovernable 
assembly  into  forbidden  inquiries  as  well  as  dangerous  decisions,  fie  wished, 
for  these  reasons,  to  have  eluded  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an 
ambiguous  answer  to  the  first  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the 
emperor  with  regard  to  that  matter.  But  Charles,  either  from  his  natural 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  the  measures  which  he  had  once  adopted,  or  from  the 
mere  pnde  of  accomplishing  what  was  held  to  be  almost  impossible,  persisted 
in  his  resolution  of  forcing  the  Protestants  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  Having  persuaded  himself  that  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the 
council  might  be  employed  with  efficacy  in  combating  their  prejudices,  he.  in 
consequence  of  that  persuasion,  continued  to  solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  Dull 
of  convocation  might  be  issued ;  and  the  pope  could  not  with  decengr  reject 
that  request.  When  Julius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
comidl,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  having  procured 
the  meeting  of  an  assembly  which  was  the  object  of  such  general  desire  and 
«q)ectation.  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the  considera- 
tion of  what  was  necessarv  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Church,  recommended, 
by  his  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  9  council  as  the  most  efTectual 
expedient  for  that  purpose ;  and,  as  the  new  heresies  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the  place  of  its  meeting,  that,  by 
a  near  inspection  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  might  be  applied  with  greater  dis- 
cernment and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope  warmly  approved  of  this  advice, 
which  he  himself  had  dictated,  and  sent  nuncios  to  the  unperial  and  French  ■ 
courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his  intentions.' 

About  this  time  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at  Augs- 
bmg,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  procure  a  more 
authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  empire,  acknowledging  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of  conforming  to  its  decrees. 
He  appeared  there  in  person,  together  with  his  son,  the  prince  of  Spain.  Few 
electors  were  present,  but  all  sent  deputies  in  their  name.  Charles,  notwith- 
standing the  despotic  authority  with  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire 
during  two  years,  knew  that  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans 
iras  not  entu^ly  subdued,  and  for  tnat  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by 
a  considerable  oody  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  first 
point  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diet  was  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  difficulty,  that  the  meetm^ 
of  that  assembly  snould  be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  implicit  acqui- 
escence in  its  decrees.  The  Protestants,  intimidated  and  disunited,  must  have 
followed  their  example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would  have  proved 
|inanimous,  if  Maunce  of  Saxony  had  not  be^n  at  this  time  to  disclose  new 
intentions,  and  to  act  a  part  very  different  m>m  that  which  he  had  so  long 


By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments,  by  address  ''in 
<»urt  to  tiie  emperor,  and  by  the  seeming  zeal  with  which  he  forwar 
his  ambitious  schemes,  Maunce  had  raised  himself  to  the  electoral  dignity ; 
and,  having  added  the  dominions  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxon  family  to 
his  own^  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany.  But  his  long 
^d  intimate  union  with  the  emperor  had  afforded  him  many  opportunities  ol 
observing  narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  monarch's  schemes.  He 
saw  the  yoke  that  was  preparing  for  his  country,  and,  from  the  rapid  as  well 

•  F.  Paul,  281.— Pftllav.,  II.  77. 
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as  formidable  progress  of  the  imperial  power,  was  convinced  that  bat  &  few 
steps  more  remained  to  be  taken  in  order  to  render  Charles  as  abeolute 
a  momu^ch  in  Germany  as  he  had  become  in  Spain.  The  more  eminent  the 
condition  was  to  which  he  himself  had  been  exalted,  the  more  sdidtous  did 
Maurice  naturally  become  to  maintain  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
more  did  he  draftd  the  thoudits  of  descending  fr(»a  the  rank  of  a  prince^ 
almost  independent,  to  that  ca  a  vassal  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  mastei: 
At  the  same  time,  he  perceived  that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  ligid 
conformity  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  instead  of  allow- 
ing liberty  of  conscience,  the  promise  of  which  had  allured  several  Protestant 
Ermces  to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As 
e  himself,  notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had  made  from 
motives  of  interest  or  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator  of 
the  overthrow  of  a  ^rstem  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  nowin^  from  the  love  of  liberty  or  zeal  for  religion,  was 
strengthened  by  political  and  interested  considerations.  In  that  devated 
station  in  which  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  more  extensive  {vospeets 
opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  be  the  head  ot  the 
Inrotestants  in  the  empire.  His  predecessor,  the  degraded  elector,  with  in- 
ferior abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  had  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dant over  the  councils  of  the  party ;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted  discernment 
to  see  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to  aim  at  attainiog 
it  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  rendered  the  attempt  no  tea 
difficult  than  the  object  of  it  was  important  On  the  one  hand,  the  connection 
which  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so  intimate  that  he  could  scaroel^ 
hope  to  take  any  step  which  tended  to  dissolve  it  without  alamung  his 
jealousv  and  drawing  on  himself  the  whole  weight  oi  tiiat  power  which  had 
crushed  the  greatest  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Germany.  On  Uie  oth»' 
hand,  the  calamities  which  he  had  brought  on  the  Protestant  pfluty  were  » 
recent,  as  well  as  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  regain  their  con- 
fidence, or  to  rally  and  reanimate  a  body  after  he  hunself  had  been  the  diief 
instrument  in  breaking  its  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  were 
sufficient  to  have  discouraged  any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than 
Maurice's.  But  to  him  the  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  were 
allurements  ;  and  he  boldly  resolved  on  measures  the  idea  of  whi<m  a  genius 
of  an  inferior  order  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the^ 
thoughts  of  the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirming  this  resolution ;  and 
the  resentment  excited  by  an  injury  which  he  sensibly  felt  added  new  force 
to  the  motives  for  opposing  the  emperor  which  sound  poli(7  suggested.  Mau- 
rice, b}r  his  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  put  his 
person  in  the  emperor's  power,  and  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  impmil 
ministers  that  he  should  not  be  detained  a  prisoner.  This  had  been  violated 
in  the  manner  already  related.  The  unhappy  landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly 
aounst  his  son-in-law  as  against  Charles.  Tbe  princes  of  Hesse  reqtdied 
Maurice  to  fulfil  his  enga^ments  to  their  father^  wno  had  lost  his  liberty  by 
trusting  to  him ;  and  all  Germany  suspected  him  of  having  betrayed  to  an 
implacable  enemy  the  friend  whom  he  was  most  bound  to  protect  Roused 
by  these  solicitations  or  reproaches,  as  well  as  prompted  by  duty  And  affectioQ 
to  his  fother-in-law,  Maurice  had  employed  not  only  entreades,  but  remon- 
stcanoes,  in  order  to  procure  his  release.  All  these  Charles  had  disr^arded; 
and  the  shame  of  having  been  fint  dec^ved  and  then  slighted  by  a  prince 
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nrhom  he  had  served  with  zeal  as  well  as  sucoess^  which  merited  a  very  dif- 
ferent return,  made  such  a  deq>  impression  oq  Maorioe  tha^  he  waited  witii 
inmatience  for  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged. 

The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  address  were  requisite  in 
taking  every  step  towards  this  end ;  as  he  had  to  ^uard,  on  the  one  hand, 
smiDst  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor,  while,  on  the  other,  some- 
thing omsiderable  and  explicit  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  re^'n  the 
oonmienoe  of  the  Protestant  party.  Maunce  had  accordingly  appUed  all  his 
powers  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points.  As  he  knew 
Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  submission  which  he  required  to  the 
Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  mommit  whether  he  should  establish  that 
form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  his  dominions ;  but,  being  sensible  how  odious 
it  was  to  his  subjects,  iusteEtd  of  violently  imposing  it  on  them  by  the  mere 
terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  in  oth^  parts  of  Germany,  he  endea- 
voured to  render  their  obedience  a  voluntary  deed  oi  their  own.  For  this 
purpose,  he  had  assembled  the  clergy  of  his  country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid 
the  Interim  before  them,  together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary 
to  conform  to  it  He  had  gained  some  of  them  by  promises,  others  he  had 
wrought  upon  by  threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with  which 
obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Even 
Melancthon.  whose  merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
Protestant  divines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsds  of  Luther,  wnich 
were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude  and  to  preserve  him  steady  amidst  the 
storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  Church,  was  seduced  into  unwarrant- 
able concessions,  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper^  his  fond  d^ire  of  peace,  and 
plai 


his  excessive  complaisance  towards  persons  of  high  rank.  Bv  his  arguments 
and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address,  the  assembly  was  prevuled 
on  to  declare  **  that,  in  points  which  were  purely  indiflferent,  obedience  was 
due  to  the  commanos  of  a  lawful  superior.''  Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no 
less  uncontrovertible  in  theory  than  aJBuigerous  when  carried  into  practice,  espe- 
cially in  religious  matters,  many  of  the  Protestant  ecdesiastics  whom  Maunce 
consulted  proceeded  to  class  among  the  number  of  thing;s  indifferent  several 
doctrines  which  Luther  had  pointed  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in  the 
Romish  creed ;  and,  placing  m  the  same  rank  many  of  those  rites  which  dis- 
tinguished the  reformed  from  the  popish  worship,  they  exhorted  their  people 
to  comply  with  the  emperor's  ii^unctions  concerning  uiese  particulars.^ 

By  this  dexterous  conduct^  the  introduction  of  the  Interim  excited  none  of 
those  violent  convulsions  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  provinces. 
Bul^  though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans  exclaimed 
a^inst  Melancthon  and  his  associates  as  false  brethren,  who  were  either  so 
-widced  as  to  apostatize  from  the  truth  altogether,  or  so  a:afty  as  to  betray  it 
by  subtle  distinctions^  or  so  feeble-apirited  as  to  give  it  up  from  pusillanimity 
And  criminal  complaisance  to  a  prmce  capable  of  sacrificing  to  his  poUtical 
interest  that  which  he  himself  regarded  as  most  sacred.  Maurice,  bemg  con- 
scious what  a  colour  of  prol»bility  his  past  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations, 
as  well  as  afraid  of  losing  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  issued  a 
declaration  containing  professions  of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  reformed 
relimon,  and  of  his  resolution  to  guard  agamst  all  the  errors  or  encroachments 
of  the  papal  see.* 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  jealoasies  of  the 

"*  Sleld..  431,  485.—JO.  Laur.  MoBhemii  In-       dii  HistorUInterlmistlca.  p.  70,  etc,  HelnwU 
«atiitkmiim    Hist.   EodeslMtlcie,   lib.    !▼.,       1730. 
Hebnsl.,  1766,  4to,  p.  748 Jo.  And.  Scfami-  '  Sleid.,  486. 
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Protestants,  he  found  it  necessary  to  effiftce  the  impression  which  sodi  a 
declaration  mi^t  make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  purpose,  he  not  only 
renewed  his  professions  of  an  inyiolable  adherence  to  ms  alliance  with  him, 
but,  as  the  city  of  Magdeburg  still  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Interim,  he  under- 
took to  reduce  it  to  obedience^  and  instantly  set  about  leinring  troops  to  be 
employed  in  that  service.  This  damped  all  the  hopes  which  the  ProtestantB 
be^  to  conceive  of  Maurice  in  consequence  of  his  declaration,  and  left  them 
more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  real  intentions.  Their  former  su^don 
and  distrust  of  him  revivec^  and  the  divines  of  Magdeburg  filled  Germany  with 
writings  in  which  they  represented  him  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  tlie 
Protestant  religion,  who  treacherouslv  assumed  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  its 
interest,  that  he  m^ht  more  effectually  execute  his  scnemes  for  its  destrudaon. 

This  char^  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent  facts,  as  well  as  by  hb 
present  dubious  conduct,  gained  such  universal  credit  that  Maurice  iras 
obhffed  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  soon  as  the  reu- 
semoling  of  the  council  of  Irent  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  ambassadors 
protested  that  their  master  would  not  acknowledge  ite  authority  unless  all  the 
points  which  had  been  ahready  decided  there  were  reviewed  and  considered  as 
stall  undetermined ;  unless  the  Protestant  divines  had  a  full  hearing  granted 
them  and  were  allowed  a  dedsive  voice  in  the  council ;  and  unless  the  pope 
renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  coundL  engaee  to  submit  to  its 
decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops  from  their  oatn  of  obedience,  that  their 
might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  greater  freedom.  These  demands,  whidi 
were  higher  than  any  that  the  Reformers  had  ventured  to  make,  even  when 
the  zeal  of  their  party  was  warmest  or  their  afi^edrs  most  prosperous,  counter- 
balanced in  some  degree  the  impression  which  Maurice's  preparations  against 
Magdeburg  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Protestants,  and  kept  them  in 
suspense  with  regard  to  his  designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexterity 
enough  to  represent  this  part  of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor 
that  it  gave  him  no  offence,  and  occasioned  no  interruption  of  the  strict  con- 
fidence which  subsisted  between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were  whidi  be 
employed,  in  order  to  give  such  a  bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the 
contemporary  historians  have  not  explained.  That  they  imposea  upon  Charla 
is  certain,  for  he  still  continued  not  only  to  prosecute  his  plan,  as  well  concern- 
ing the  Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  place  the  same 
confidence  in  Maurice  with  re^ml  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  concerning  the  council  not  being  yet  known  at  Aucs- 
burg,  the  chief  business  of  the  diet  was  to  enforce  the  observataon  d  toe 
Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdeburg,  notwithstanding  various  endeavours  to 
£rig:hten  or  to  soothe  them  into  compliance,  not  only  persevered  obstinatdj  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  but  began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of 
their  aty  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  defence,  Charles  required  the  diet 
to  assist  him  in  quelling  this  audadous  rebellion  against  a  decree  of  the 
empire.  Had  the  members  of  the  diet  been  left  to  act  agreeably  to  their  own 
inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been  rejected  without  hesitation.  AD  the 
Germans  who  favoured  in  any  degree  the  new  opinions  in  religion,  and  maov 
who  were  influenced  by  no  otner  consideration  than  jealousy  of  the  ^nperors 
growinjB^  power,  regarcied  this  effort  of  the  dtizens  of  Magdeburg  as  a  noble 
stand  for  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Even  sudi  as  had  not  resolution  to 
exert  the  same  spirit  admired  the  sauantiy  of  their  enterprise  and  wished  it 
success.  But  the  presence  of  theBpamsh  troops,  together  with  the  dread  of 
<the  emperor's  displeasure,  overawed  the  members  of  uie  diet  to  such  a  decree 
that,  without  venturing  to  utter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely  ratified  hj 
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their  votes  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  rifforons 
decrees  which  Charles  had  issued  by  his  own  authorit;^  against  the  Magde- 
bor^hers  were  confirmed ;  a  resolution  was  taken  to  raise  troops  in  order  to 
besiege  the  city  in  form ;  and  persons  were  named  to  fix  the  contin&;ent  in 
men  or  money  to  be  fumishea  by  each  state.  At  the  same  time,  tne  diet 
petitioned  that  Maurice  might  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  thiat  army ; 
to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  with  great  alacrity  and  with  hi^  encomiums 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  they  had  made.'  As  Maunce  conducted 
aU  his  schemes  with  profound  and  impenetrable  secrecy,  it  is  probable  that  he 
took  no  step  avowedly  in  order  to  obtain  this  charge.  The  recommendation 
of  his  countrymen  was  either  purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  his  great  abilities ;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any 
foresight  nor  the  emperor  any  dread  of  the  consequences  which  followed  ui^on 
this  nomination.  M!aurice  accepted  without  hesitation  the  command  to  which 
he  was  recommended,  instantly  discerning  the  important  advantages  which  he 
might  derive  from  having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the  convocation  of  the  council, 
observed  aU  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  artfully  employ 
to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however,  it  was  published,  and 
the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuine 
month  of  May.  As  he  knew  that  many  of  the  Germans  rejected  or  disputed 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  the  papal  see  claims  with  respect  to 
general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the  preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  his  own  right  not  only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly, 
but  to  direct  its  proceedings :  nor  would  he  soften  these  expressions  in  any 
degree,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  who 
foresaw  what  offence  they  would  dve  and  what  construction  might  be  put  on 
them.  They  were  censured  accoroingly  with  great  severity  by  several  members 
of  the  diet ;  but.  whatever  disgust  or  suspicion  they  excit^,  such  complete 
influence  over  all  their  deliberations  had  the  emperor  acquired  that  he  pro- 
cured a  recess  in  which  the  authority  of  the  councU  was  recognized  and 
declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at  that  time  afliicted  the 
Church.  All  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such  as  had  made  innova- 
tions in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who  adherea  to  the  system  of  their  fore- 
fathers, were  r^uired  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  council;  the 
emperor  engaged^  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  as  demanded  it,  and  to 
secure  them  an  impartial  hearing  in  the  council;  he  promised  to  fix  his 
residence  in  some  city  of  the  empire  in  the  neigfabourhocxl  of  Trent,  that  he 
might  protect  the  members  of  the  council  by  his  presence,  and  take  care  that, 
hy  conducting  their  deliberations  agreeablv  to  Scripture  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  they  might  bring  them  to  a  desirable  issue.  In  this  recess  the 
observation  of  the  Interim  was  more  strongly  enjoined  than  ever ;  and  the 
emperor  threatened  all  who  had  hitherto  neglected,  or  refused  to  conform  to  it' 
witn  the  severest  effects  of  his  vengeance  if  they  persisted  in  their  dis- 
obedience.'*' 

During  the  meeting  of  this  diet  a  new  attempt  was  made  in  order  to  procure 
liberty  to  the  landgrave.  That  prince,  nowise  reconcUed  to  his  situation  by 
time,  grew  every  day  more  impatient  of  restraint  Having  often  applied  to 
Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  took  every  occasion  of  solicitiuj^ 
the  emperor  in  his  behalf,  though  without  any  effect,  he  now  commanded  his 
gens  to  summon  them,  with  legu  formality,  to  perform  what  was  containedin 

•  Sleld.,  503. 512.  dasti  Constifc.  Imperlales,  toL  U.  3M. 

»•  SleifL,  612.— Thuan.,  Ub.  vl.  233.— Gol- 
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the  bond  which  they  had  granted  him,  by  surrendering  themselves  into  tiiflir 
himds  to  be  treated  with  Uie  same  rigour  as  the  emperor  had  used  him.  This 
furnished  them  with  a  fresh  pretext  for  renewing  their  ^plication  to  the 
emperor,  together  with  an  additional  argument  to  enforce  it  Charles  finnlj 
resolved  not  to  grant  their  request ;  though  at  the  same  time,  being  extieiDe^ 
desirous  to  be  &livered  from  their  incessant  impNortunity,  he  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  landgrave  to  ^ve  up  the  bond  which  he  had  received  from  the 
two  electors.  But,  that  prmce  refusing  to  part  with  a  security  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  his  safely,  the  emperor  botdl  v  cut  the  knot  which  he  coold 
not  untie^d,  by  a  pubhc  deed,  annulled  the  bond  which  Maurice  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  had  granted,  absolving  them  from  all  their  engagements 
to  the  landgravei  No  pretension  to  a  newer  so  pernicious  to  sodetv  as  that  of 
abrogating  at  pleasure  Uie  most  sacred  laws  of  nonour  and  most  formal  obli- 
gations of  puMc  faith  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  who.  in  consequence  of  their  claim  to  supreme  power  on  earth,  vro- 
gate  the  rignt  of  dispensing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  evenr  kind.  All 
uermany  was  filled  with  astonishment  wnen  Charles  assumed  tne  same  pre- 
rogative. The  state  of  subiection  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced  appeared 
to  be  more  rigorous,  as  weU  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most  wietched 
and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor  by  an  arbitrary  decree  might  cancel 
those  solemn  contracts  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual  confidence 
whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  unioiu  The  landgrave  himeelf  now 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  the  emperor's  consent,  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his  own  address.  But,  tiie  plan  which  he  had 
formed  to  deceive  his  guards  being  discovered,  such  of  his  attendants  as  be 
had  ^ined  to  favour  his  escape  were  put  to  death,  and  he  was  confined  in 
the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  than  ever." 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  diet,  with  respect  to  an 
aSair  more  nearly  interesting  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  likewise 
a  general  alarm  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles,  though  fonned 
with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceiving  and  conducting  great  designs^ 


was  not  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of  bearing  extraordinary  sucoess. 
Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  violent  and  intoxicating  that  it  elevated  him 
beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.  Such  had  been  the  efiect  of  his 
victory  over  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied 
with  the  substantial  and  certain  advantages  which  were  the  result  of  that 
event  but,  despising  thescL  as  poor  or  inconsiderable  fruits  of  sudi  great  soc- 
cess,  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  at  bringing  all  Germany  to  an  uniformly 
in  religion  and  at  rendermg  the  imperial  power  despotic.  Th^e  were  objjects 
extremely  splendid  indeed,  and  alluring  to  an  ambitious  mind :  the  puisnitcf 
them,  however,  was  attended  with  mamfest  danger,  and  the  hope  of  attainiog 
them  very  uncertain.  But  the  steps  which  he  had  ah^sad^r  taken  tovar^ 
them  having  been  accompanied  witn  such  success,  his  ima^gination,  warmed 
with  contemplating  this  alluring  object,  overlooked  or  despised  all  remainiai 
difficulties.  As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he  b^gan 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  ndght  render  the  possession  of  such  an  important 
acquisition  perpetual  in  his  famOy,  by  transmitting  the  German  eo^re,  to- 
gether with  the  kingdoms  at  Spain,  and  his  dcmiinions  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  to  his  son.  Having  long  revolved  this  flattering  idea  in  his  miig 
without  communicating  it  even  to  those  ministers  whom  he  most  trusted,  he 

"  SlekL,  604.— Tbuan.,  lib.  vi.  234,  235. 
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had  called  Philio  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  presence  would  facilitate  the 
cairying  fonvara  the  scheme. 

Great  obstacles,  however^  and  sach  as  would  have  deterred  any  ambition  less 
accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties,  were  to  be  surmounted.  He  had,  in  the 
year  1530.  imprudently  assisted  in  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  ihe  digni^ 
of  long  of  the  Romans,  and  there  was  no  probability  that  this  prince,  who  was 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  a  son  grown  up  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
would  relinquish,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  near  prospect  of  the  imperial 
tiirone,  which  Charles's  infirmities  and  declining  state  of  health  opened  to 
himseli  This  did  not  deter  the  emperor  from  venturing  to  make  the  pro- 
position ;  and  wh^i  Ferdinand,  notwithstandinff  his  profound  reverence  for 
nis  brother  and  obsequious  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances,  rejected 
it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  he  was  not  discouraged  by  one  repulse.  He  renewed 
his  applications  to  him  by  his  sister,  Mary,  queen  of  Hunggrv,  to  whom  Fer- 
dinand stood  indebted  for  the  crowns  both  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  who. 
by  her  great  abihties^  temi)ered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  disposition,  haa 
acquired  an  extraordinarjr  influence  over  both  the  brothers.  She  entered 
waxml/  into  a  measure  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  aggrandize  the  house  of 
Austria ;  and,  flattering  h^self  that  she  could  tempt  Ferdinand  to  renounce 
the  reversionary  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity  for  an  immediate  establish- 
ment^ she  assured  him  that  the  emperor,  by  wav  oi  compensation  for  his  ^ving 
up  his  chance  of  succession,  would  instantly  oestow  upon  him  territones  (K 
very  considerable  value,  andf  pointed  out  in  particular  those  of  the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  which  might  be  confiscated  upon  different  pretexts.  But  neither 
by  her  address  nor  entreaties  could  she  induce  Ferdinand  to  approve  of  a  plan 
which  would  not  only  have  degraded  him  from  the  highest  nmk  among  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  to  that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependent  prince,  but  would 
have  involved  both  him  and  his  posteritv  in  perpetual  contests.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  more  attached  to  his  children  than  by  a  rash  concession  to 
frustrate  all  the  high  hoi)es  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

Notwithstanding  the  immovable  firmness  which  Ferdinand  discovered,  the 
emperoT  did  not  abandon  his  schema  He  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
attain  the  object  in  view  by  another  channel,  and  that  it  was  not  impossible  to 
prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  their  former  choice  of  Ferdinand,  or  at  least 
to  elect  Philip  a  second  king  of  the  Romans,  substituting  him  as  next  in  suc- 
cession to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip  along  with  him  to  the 
diet,  that  the  Germans  mfjixt  have  an  opportunity  to  ob^ve  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  prince  m  behalf  of  whom  he  courted  their  interest ;  and 
he  nimself  emploved  all  the  arts  of  address  or  insinuation  to  gain  the  electors 
and  to  pr^>are  them  for  listening  with  a  fovourable  ear  to  the  proposal  But 
no  sooner  aid  he  venture  upon  mentioning  it  to  them  than  they  at  once  saw 
and  trembled  at  the  consequences  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  The^r  had 
long  felt  all  the  inconveniences  of  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  emnire  a 
prince  whose  power  and  dominions  were  so  extensive :  if  they  should  now 
repeat  the  foUv,  and  continue  the  imperial  crown^  like  an  hereditary  dignity,  in 
the  same  family,  they  foresaw  that  they  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  that  system  of  oppression  whidi  the  father  had  begun,  and  would 
put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  in  the  ancient  and 
venerable  fabric  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  character  of  the  prince  in  whose  fovour  this  extraordinary  proposition 
was  made  rendered  it  still  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though  possessed  with  an 
insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  of  conciliating  good 
wilL    Haughty,  reserved,  and  severe,  ne,  instead  of  gaining  new  friends,  dis- 
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gusted  the  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Austrian  interest  He 
scorned  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquirug  the  language  of  the  countrr  to  the 
goverment  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor  would  he  condescend  to  pay  the  Germans 
the  compliment  of  accommodating  himself,  during  his  residence  among  them, 
to  their  manners  and  customs.  He  allowed  the  electors  and  most  illostrioos 
princs  in  Germany  to  remain  in  his  presence  uncovered,  affecting  a  stately  and 
oistant  demeanour  which  the  greatest  of  the  German  emperors,  and  even 
Charles  himself,  amidst  the  pride  of  power  and  victory,  had  never  assumed." 
On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  had 
studied  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  tiie  people  by  a  conformity  to  that 
manners,  which  seemed  to  flow  from  choice ;  and  his  son  Maximilian,  who  wis 
bom  in  Germany,  possessed  in  an  eminent  d^ree  such  amiable  quiUitles  as 
rendered  him  the  (mrling  of  his  countrymen  ana  induced  them  to  look  forward 
to  his  election  as  a  most  desirable  event  Their  esteem  and  affection  for  him 
fortified  the  resolution  which  sound  policy  had  suggested^  and  determined  the 
Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinanoand  his  son  to  the  stubhom 
austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could  not  soften  nor  ambition  teach  him  to 
di^uise.  All  the  electors,  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular,  concurred  in  ex- 
pressing such  strong  disapprobation  of  the  measure  that  Charles,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  reluctance  with  wnich  he  gave  up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
scheme  as  impracticable.  By  his  unseasonable  perseverance  in  pushing  it,  he 
had  not  only  filled  the  Germans  with  new  jealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but 
laid  the  foundation  of  rivalship  and  discord  in  the  Austrian  family,  and.  forced 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  electors,  particularly  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connections  with  them  as  cut  off  all  pro^^ect  of 
renewing  the  proposEd  with  success.  Philip,  soured  by  his  disappointment^  was 
sent  ba%  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme  of  ambition 
should  render  his  presence  necessary." 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambition,  which  had  long  occupied 
and  engrossed  him,  Charles  imagined  that  he  would  now  have  leisure  to  turn 
all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  establishing  uniformity  of 
religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcing  all  the  contending  parties  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent  But  such  was  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entangled  him,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  events  to  which  these  gave  rise,  as  seldom  allowed  him  to  applj 
his  whole  force  to  any  one  object  Tne  machine  which  he  had  to  conduct  was 
so  great  and  complicated  that  an  unforeseen  irregularity  or  obstruction  in  one 
of  the  inferior  wheels  often  disconcerted  the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  pre- 
vented his  deriving  from  them  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  he  expected. 
Such  an  unlooked-for  occurrence  happened  at  this  juncture,  and  created  new 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  schemes  with  regard  to  religion.  Julias  IIL 
though  he  had  confirmed  Octavio  Famese  in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  d 
Parma,  during  the  first  effusions  of  his  joy  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to 
the  papal  throne,  soon  began  to  repent  of  his  own  generosity,  and  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee  or  had  disregarded 
while  the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Famese  was  recent  The 
emperor  still  retained  Pkuisentia  in  his  hands,  and  had  not  relinquished  his 
pretensions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Gk>nzaga,  the  governor  of 
Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took  m  the  murder  of  the  late  duke, 
Peter  Ludovico,  offered  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Famese  which  ho  knew 
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could  never  be  forjnven,  had  for  that  reason  avowed  its  destruction,  and 
employed  all  the  influence  which  his  great  abilities  as  well  as  long  services 
gave  nim  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize  Parma  by  force  of 
anus.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitations,  and  that  he  mignt  gratify 
his  own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  hstened  to  the  proposal ; 
and  Qonzaga,  ready  to  take  encouragement  from  the  slightest  appearance  of 
approbation,  began  to  assemble  troops,  and  to  make  other  preparations  for 
the  execution  of  his  scheme. 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it  necessary  for  his  own 
safety  to  increase  the  garrison  of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  soldiers  for  defending 
the  rest  of  the  country.  But,  as  the  expense  of  such  an  effort  far  exceeded* 
his  scanty  revenues,  he  represented  his  situation  to  the  pope,  and  implored 
that  protection  and  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Church.  The  imperial  minister,  however,  had  already  preoccupied  the  pope's 
ear,  and,  by  discoursing  continually  concerning  the  danger  of  ^ving  offence  to 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supporting  Octavio  in  an  usurpation ' 
80  detnmental  to  the  holy  see,  had  totally  alienat^  him  from  the  family  of 
Famese.  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met,  of  consequence,  witn  a 
cold  reception ;  and  he,  despairing  of  any  assistance  from  Julius,  began  to 
look  roimd  for  protection  from  some  other  quarter.  Henry  II.  of  France  was 
the  only  prince  powerful  enough  to  afford  him  this  protection,  and,  for- 
tunately, he  was  now  in  a  situation  whicli  allowed  him  to  grant  it  He  had ' 
brought  his  transactions  with  the  two  British  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto 
diverted  his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  continent  to  such  an  issue  as  he 
desired.  This  he  had  effected  partly  by  the  vigour  of  his  arms,  partly  by  his 
dexterity  in  taking  advantage  of  the  political  factions  which  raged  in  both 
king;doms  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  the  councils  of  the  Scots  violent  and 
precipitate  and  the  operations  of  the  English  feeble  and  unsteady.  He  had 
procured  from  the  EngHsh  favourable  conditions  of  peace  for  his  allies  the 
Scots ;  he  had  prevailed  on  the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only  to  affiance  their 
young  queen  to  his  son,  the  dauphin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that 
she  might  be  educated  under  his  eye,  and  had  recovered  Boulogne,  together 
with  its  dependencies,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  French  king,  having  gained  points  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
crown  and  disengaged  himself  with  sum  honour  from  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  Scots  and  maintaining  a  war  against  England,  was  now  at  full  leisure  to 
pursue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  power 
naturally  suggested.  He  listened,  accordingly,  to  the  first  overtures  which 
Octavio  Famese  made  him ;  and,  embracing  eagerly  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  bound 
himself  to  espouse  his  cause  and  to  furnish  him  all  the  assistance  which  he 
desired.  This  transaction  could  not  lone  be  kept  secret  from  the  pope,  who, 
foreseeing  the  calamities  which  must  fouow  if  war  were  rekindled  so  near 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  immediately  issued  monitory  letters  r^uiring  Octavio 
to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tion^ he  soon  after  pronounced  his  fief  to  be  forfeited,  and  declared  war 
against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  vassal.  But,  as  with  his  own 
forces  alone  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue  Octavio  while  supported  by  sudi  a 
powerful  ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he  had  recourse  to  the  emperor,  who, 
being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  French  in 
Parma,  ordered  Qonzaga  to  second  Julius  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  the 
French  took  the  field  as  the  aUies  of  Octavio,  the  imperiaUsts  as  the  pro- 
•tectors  of  the  holy  see,  and  hostilities  commenced  between  them,  wnile 
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Charles  and  Henry  themselyes  still  affected  to  give  oat  that  they  would  adhon 
inviolably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy.  The  war  of  Parma  was  not  distingnwhed 
by  any  memorable  event  Many  small  rencounters  hiwpened,  with  altenuUe 
success ;  the  French  ravaged  part  of  the  ecclesiasticu  territories ;  the  im- 
perialists laid  waste  the  Parmesan ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  began  to 
besiege  Parma  in  form,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disjgnoe.'^ 
But  tiie  motions  and  alarm  wmch  this  war,  or  the  preparations  for  it,  occa- 
sioned in  Italy,  prevented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  r^Muring  to  Trent 
on  the  first  oi  May,  the  dav  appointed  for  reassembling  the  council ;  aod 
though  the  papal  legates  and  nuncios  resorted  thither,  they  were  obliged  to 
a<4Joum  the  council  to  the  first  of  September,  hoping  such  a  number  of  pre- 
lates might  then  assemble  that  they  might  with  aeoen<7  b^^  their  delibera- 
tions. At  that  time  about  sixty  prelates,  mostly  from  tiie  ecclesiastical  state, 
or  from  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Qermans,  convened.^  The  sesdon  wtt 
opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and  the  fathers  were  about  to  pro- 
<»ed  to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane  appeared,  and,  presenting  letten 
of  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  king  of  FrancOj  demanded  audienoeL 
Having  obtained  it,  he  protested,  in  Hemys  name,  agamst  an  assembly  called 
4tt  such  an  improper  juncture,  when  a  war  wantonly  kindled  by  the  pope 
made  it  impossible  for  the  deputies  from  the  Galilean  Church  to  resort  to 
Trent  in  stdetj^  or  to  deliberate  concerning  articles  of  faith  and  disdpIiDe 
with  the  requisite  tranquillity ;  he  declared  that  his  master  did  not  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  a  general  or  oecumenic  council,  but  must  consider  and  woqU 
treat  it  as  a  particular  and  partial  convention.'*  The  legate  affected  to  de- 
spise this  protest ;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  ezamiDe 
and  decide  the  great  points  in  controvers^r  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  Freoch 
monarch,  however,  gave  a  dee[>  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council  at  the  ver 
commencement  of  its  deliberations.  The  Germans  could  not  pa}r  much  regua 
to  an  assembly  the  authority  of  which  the  second  prince  in  Christendom  had 
formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the  decisions  of  a  few  noe^ 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  representatives  ct 


the  Church  universal,  a  title  to  which  they  had  such  poor  pretensions. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  straimng  his  autnority  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  establish  the  reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  coundL  He  had  pie- 
vaUed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  ^[reatest  power  and 
dignity  in  the  Church,  next  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  m  person.  He  hid 
obuged  several  German  bishops  of  interior  rank  to  go  to  Trent  themselves,  or 
to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  imperial  i^e-conduct  to  the  ambai* 
sadors  nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of  Wurtember^ 
and  other  Protestants,  to  attend  the  council,  and  exhorted  them  to  send  tbeir 
divines  thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explain,  and  defend  their  doctrine.  At 
the  same  time,  his  zeal  anticipated  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  and,  as  if  the 
opinions  of  the  Protestants  had  ahreadv  been  condemned,  he  took  laroe  step 
towards  exterminating  them.  With  this  intention,  he  called  togeuer  toe 
ministers  of  Augsburg,  and.  after  interrogating  them  concerning  several  con- 
troverted points,  eijgoined  tnem  to  teach  nothing  with  respect  to  these  con- 
trary to  the  tenets  of  the  Bomish  Church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply 
with  a  requisition  so  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  consdenoes,  be  com- 
manded them  to  leave  the  town  in  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  penon 
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the  cause  of  their  banishment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  the  future  in 
any  province  of  the  empire,  and  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
punctually  obey  these  injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  zeaL 
The  Protestant  clergy  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Swabia  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence ;  and  in  many  places  such  magistrates  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  new  opinions  were  dismissed 
with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  consequence  of 
the  emperor's  arbitrary  appointment,  with  the  most  bigoted  of  theur  adver- 
saries. The  reformed  worship  was  ahnost  entirely  suppressed  throughout 
that  extensive  provinca  Thejandent  and  fundamental  privileges  of  the  free 
dties  were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attend  the  ministration  of 
priests  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as  idolaters,  and  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates  whom  they  detested  as  usuipers.'^ 

The  emperor,  after  this  discover]r,  which  was  more  explicit  than  any  that 
be  had  hitnerto  made,  of  his  intention  to  subvert  the  German  constitution  as 
well  as  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  set  out  for  Inspruck  in  the  Tyrol. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  as,  by  its  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trent  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared  a  commodious  station  whence 
he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  council,  and  observe  the  pro^ss  of  the 
war  in  the  Parmesan,  without  losing  sight  of  such  occurrences  as  might  happen 
in  Germany." 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  was  carried  on  with 
various  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscribe  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
deburg and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  and  even 
enjoined  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  take  arms  against  them,  as  rebels  and 
common  enemies.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations  as  well  as  promises,  George 
of  Mecklenburg,  a  yoimger  brother  of  the  reigning  duke,  an  active  and  am- 
bitious prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune 
who  had  accompanied  Henry  of  Brunswick  in  all  his  wild  enterprises,  and, 
though  a  zealous  Lutheran  nimself,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Magde- 
bur^hers,  hoping  that  by  the  merit  of  this  service  he  might  procure  some  part 
of  their  domains  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  establishment.  The  citizens, 
unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the  calamities  of  war^  could  not  be 
restramed  from  sallying  out,  in  order  to  save  their  lands  from  being  laid  waste. 
They  attacked  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  with  more  resolution  than  conduct, 
and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  But,  as  they  were  animated  with 
that  unconquerable  spirit  which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion^  co-operating  with 
the  love  of  civil  liberty,  far  from  bein^  disheartened  by  their  importune,  they 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  long  wars  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prance 
crowding  to  their  standards  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  the  citizens 
acquired  mHitary  skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  the 
efforts  of  undaunted  courage.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magdeburghers,  not  darinc  to  invest 
a  town  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  such  a  garrison,  continued  to  ravage 
the  open  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the  camp  of  this  young 
prince,  Maunceof  Saxony  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  possessed 
oy  bein^  at  the  head  of  such  a  numerous  body,  and,  marching  towards  Magde- 
rorg  with  his  own  troops,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army, 
--an  honour  to  which  his  high  rank  and  great  abilities,  as  well  as  the  nomination 
of  the  diet,  gave  him  an  indisputable  title.  With  this  united  force  he  invested 
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the  town,  and  began  the  siege  in  form,  claiming  great  merit  with  the  emperor 
on  that  account,  as,  from  his  zeal  to  execute  tne  imperial  decree,  he  wu  ex- 
posing himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and  maledictions  of  the  party  with 
which  he  agreed  in  religious  sentiments.  But  the  approaches  to  the  town  went 
on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted  the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one 
of  which  Qeorge  of  Mecklenburg  was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  their 
works,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in  their  advanced  posts.  While  the  dtizou  of 
Magdeburg,  animated  by  the  discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  the  scddiers, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a 
siege  without  murmuring,  and  defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which 
the^r  had  at  first  discovered,  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with  extrane 
remissness,  repining  at  everything  that  they  suffered  in  a  service  they  dislikei 
They  broke  out  more  than  once  into  open  mutiny,  demandin^^  the  arrears  of 
their  pay,  which,  as  the  members  of  the  Qermanic  body  sent  in  their  ooolTi- 
butions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  sparingly  and  with  great 
reluctance,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.*'  Maurice,  too,  had  particolar 
motives,  though  such  as  he  durst  not  avow  at  that  juncture,  which  induced 
him  not  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him  dioose  rather  to  contmne 
at  the  head  of  an  army  exposed  to  all  the  imputations  which  his  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings drew  upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that  might  nafe 
brought  hira  some  accession  of  reputation,  but  would  have  rendered  it  neoes- 
sanr  to  disband  his  forces. 

At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to  suffer  distress  from  wint 
of  provisions,  and  Maurice  finding  it  impossible  to  protract  matters  any  longer 
without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as  might  have  disconcerted 
all  his  measures^  he  concluded  a  treatv  of  capitulation  with  the  city  upon  tiie 
following  conditions :  That  the  Magdeburghers  should  humbly  implore  pardon 
of  the  emperor ;  that  they  should  not  for  the  future  take  arms  or  enter  into 
any  alliance  against  the  house  of  Austria ;  that  they  should  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  imperial  chamber ;  that  the^  should  conform  to  the  decree  of 
the  diet  at  Augsburg  with  respect  to  religion ;  that  the  new  fortifications 
added  to  the  town  should  be  demolished ;  tmit  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve  pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  emperor,  and  set 
the  duke  of  Mecklenbur;g,  together  with  their  other  prisoners,  at  hb^t^ 
without  ransom.  Next  day  their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  tow 
possession  of  the  town  with  mreat  military  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Maurice  had  held  man?  con- 
ferences with  Albert.  Count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  >iagde- 
burg.  He  consulted  likewise  with  Count  Heideck,  an  oflicer  who  had  served 
with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  whom  the 
emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  that  cause,  but  whom  Manriee 
had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  in  his  service  ana  admitted  into  the 
most  intimate  confidence.  To  them  lie  communicated  a  scheme  which  he  had 
long  revolved  in  his  mind  for  procuring  liberty  to  his  father-in-h&w  the  land- 
grave, for  vindicating  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  setting  bounds 
to  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power.  Having  deuberated 
with  them  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the 
success  of  such  an  urduous  enterprise,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  secret  assurances 
that  the  fortifications  of  Magdeburff  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants should  neither  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  tJieir  religion  nor  be 
deprived  of  any  of  their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  more 
thoroughly,  from  considerations  of  interest,  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  the 
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Aenate  of  Magdeburg  elected  him  their  burgrave,  a  dignity  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a  very 
ample  jurisdiction,  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies. '<* 

Thus  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  t^ter  enduring  a  siege  of  twelve  months, 
and  struggling  for  their  liberties,  religious  and  civil,  with  an  invincible  forti- 
tude, worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  had  at  last  the  good  fortune 
to  conclude  a  treaty  which  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  the  rest  of 
their  coimtrymen,  whom  their  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had  betrayed 
into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  great  part  of 
Germanv  ai>plauded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Magdebur^hers  and  rejoiced 
in  their  naving  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  they  had  been  threat^ied, 
all  admired  Maurice's  address  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiation  with  them,  as 
well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  he  converted  every  event  to  his  own  advantage. 
They  saw  with  amazement  that,  after  having  afflicted  the  Magdeburghers 
daring  many  months  with  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he  was  at  last,  by  their 
Tohintary  election,  advanced  to  the  station  of  highest  authority  in  that  dty 
whi'*h  he  had  so  lately  besieged ;  that,  after  having  been  so  lon^  the  object  ot 
their  satirical  invectives  as  an  apostate  and  an  enemvto  the  rehgion  wmch  he 
professed,  they  seemed  now  to  place  unbounded  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  good 
wilL*'  At  the  same  time,  the  public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation  were 
60  perfectly  conformable  to  those  which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the  other 
Protestant  cities,  and  Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit  in  having 
reduced  a  place  which  had  defended  itself  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles, 
far  from  suspecting  anything  fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, ratified  them  without  hesitation,  and  absolved  the  Magdeburghers  from 
the  sentence  of  ban  which  had  been  denounced  against  them. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrass  Maurice  was  how  to  keep 
t(^ther  tne  veteran  troops  which  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  those 
wmch  had  been  employed  m  the  defence  of  the  town.  For  this,  too,  he  found 
an  expedient  with  sin^ar  art  and  felicity.  His  schemes  against  the  emperor 
were  not  yet  so  fully  npened  that  he  durst  venture  to  disclose  them  and  pro- 
ceed openly  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  winter  was  approachmg, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  take  the  field  immediately.  He  was  afraid  that 
it  would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor  if  he  should  retain  such  a 
considerable  body  in  his  pay  until  the  season  of  action  returned  in  the  spring. 
As  soon,  then,  as  Ma^eburg  opened  its  gates,  he  sent  home  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects, whom  he  could  command  to  take  arms  and  reassemble  on  the  shortest 
warning ;  and  at  the  same  time,  paying  part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mer- 
cenary troops  who  had  followed  his  standard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  garrison,  he  absolved  them  from  their  respective  oaths  of 
fidelity,  and  disbanded  them.  But  the  moment  he  gave  them  their  discharge, 
George  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was  now  set  at  liberty,  offered  to  take  them  into 
his  service  and  to  become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to 
them.  As  such  adventurers  were  accustomed  often  to  change  masters,  they 
instantlv  accepted  the  offer.  Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united,  and  ready 
to  march  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them  ;  while  the  emperor,  deceived  by 
this  artifice,  and  imagining  that  George  of  Mecklenburg  had  hired  them  with 
an  intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  territories  hj  force 
of  arms,  suffered  this  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.** 
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Having  Tentored  to  take  tiiese  steps,  which  were  of  so  much  coDxcpeoK 
towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurice,  that  he  mi^t  divert  tiie 
emperor  from  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowly,  and  prevent  the  nu* 
picions  which  that  must  have  ezdted,  saw  the  necessity  of  empkr^  some 
new  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his  attention  and  to  confirm  him  m  his  present 
security.  As  he  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  emperor's  sotidtude  tt  this 
juncture  was  how  he  might  prevail  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Qermuij  to 
reoog^iize  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  send  thi^er  amMn- 
dors  in  their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their  respective  churches,  he 
took  hold  of  this  predominating  passion  in  order  to  amuse  and  to  deceive  Iud. 
He  affected  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratify  Charles  in  what  he  desired  with  regird 
to  this  matter ;  he  nominated  ambassadors,  whom  he  empowered  to  stteod 
the  council ;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon  and  some  of  the  most  anineot 
amonflf  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  confession  of  fiiith  and  to  lay  it  before  thst 
assemoly.  After  his  example,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  his  so^tatkns, 
the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  dty  of  Strasburg,  ana  other  Protestant  states 
appointed  amba^adors  and  divines  to  attend  the  coundL  They  all  applied 
to  the  emperor  for  his  safe-conduct,  which  they  obtained  in  the  most  ample 
form.  This  was  deemed  suffident  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors,  abd 
they  proceeded  accordingly  on  their  journey;  but  a  separate  safe-ccmdoct 
from  the  council  itself  was  demanded  for  the  Protestant  divines.  The  firfe 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of  Constance,  in 
the  preceding  century,  had  condemned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the 
imp^ial  safe-conduct  which  had  been  granted  them,  rendered  this  precaatioQ 
prudent  and  necessanr.  But,  as  the  pope  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  be  aomitted  to  a  hearing  in  the  council  than  the  emperor  had 
been  eager  in  bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  l^te,  by  promises  and  threats, 
prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the  council  to  decline  issuing  a  safe-conduct  in  the 
same  form  with  that  which  the  council  at  Basil  had  granted  to  the  foUowen 
of  Huss.  The  Protestants,  on  their  part  insisted  upon  the  council's  eappsf 
the  predse  words  of  that  instrument.  Tne  imperial  ambassadors  interposed, 
in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them.  Alterations  in  t^e  form  of  the 
writ  were  proposed  ;  expedients  were  suggested ;  protests  and  oounter-proteBts 
were  taken :  the  Iq^ate,  together  with  its  associates,  laboured  to  gam  their 
point  by  artifice  and  chicane ;  the  Protestants  adhered  to  theirs  with  firmnes 
and  obstinacy.  An  account  of  everything  that  passed  in  Trent  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  emperor  at  Inspruck,  who,  attempting  from  an  excess  of  tuK 
or  confidence  in  his  own  adoress,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  mu 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable  ne^tiations.  By  means  of  this,  hor- 
ever,  Maurice  gnined  all  that  he  had  in  view :  the  emperor's  time  was  whoflj 
engrossed,  and  nis  attention  diverted,  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  nature 
his  schemes  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  finish  his  preparations,  betoe 
he  threw  off  the  mask  and  struck  tbe  blow  which  he  had  so  \(me  meditated.** 

But,  previous  to  entering  into  any  further  detail  concerning  MauiipsiB  op^- 
tions,  some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungary,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  towaras  thdr  producing  such  extraordinarv  effiacti 
When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem  whlCh  suited  the  base  and 
insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper  rather  than  theumgnanimit^  of  a  migh^ 
conqueror,  deprived  the  voung  king  of  Hungary  of  the  dominions  which  ms 
father  had  lett  him,  he  nad  granted  that  unfortunate  prince  the  countir  of 
Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The  government  of  w, 
together  with  the  care  of  educatmg  the  young  king,— for  ne  still  allowed  him 
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to  retain  that  title,  though  he  had  rendered  it  only  an  empty  name,— he  com- 
mitted to  the  queen  and  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  king 
had  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son,  and  regents  of  his  dominions,  at  a 
tune  when  these  ofHces  were  of  greater  importance.  This  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction occasioned  the  same  dissensions  in  a  small  principality  as  it  would 
have  elicited  in  a  great  kingdom  ;  an  ambitious  young  aueen,  possessed  with 
a  hkh  (pinion  of  her  own  capacity  for  ^veming,  and  a  nigh-spirited  prelate, 
fond  of  power,  contending  who  should  engross  the  greatest  share  in  the 
administration.  Each  had  their  partisans  among  the  nobles ;  but  as  Marti- 
nuzzi, by  his  great  talents,  began  to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned 
his  own  arts  against  him,  and  courted  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 

The  neighbouring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  bishop's  power  as  well  as  abilities, 
readily  promised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would  soon  have  obli^ 
Martmuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  direction  of  afllurs,  if  his  ambition, 
fertile  in  expedients,  had  not  suggested  to  him  a  new  measure,  and  one  tliat 
tended  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  enlarge  his  authority.  Having  concluded 
an  agreement  with  tiie  queen,  by  the  mediation  of  some  of  the  noHea  who 
were  solicitous  to  save  tneir  country  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  he 
secretly  despatched  one  of  his  confidants  to  Vienna  and  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation vrith  Ferdinand.  As  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdinand 
that  the  same  man  whose  enmity  and  intrigues  had  driven  him  out  of  a  great 
part  of  his  Hungarian  dominions  might  upon  a  reconciliation  become  equsdly 
mstrumental  in  recovering  them,  he  ustened  ea^^rly  to  the  first  overtures  of  a 
union  with  that  prelate.  Martinuzzi  allured  mm  by  such  prospects  of  advan- 
tage, and  engaged  with  so  much  confidence  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
powerful  of  tne  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  that  Ferdinand, 
notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Transylvania.  The 
command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of  veteran  Spani^ 
and  Qerman  soldier^  was  given  to  Castalda.  marquis  de  Piadena,  an  officer 
formed  by  the  famous  marquis  de  Pescans  whom  he  strongly  resembled  both 
in  his  enterprising  genius  for  dvil  business  and  in  his  aew  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war.  This  army,  more  formidable  by  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  abilities  of  the  general  than  by  its  numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by 
Martinuzzi  and  his  mction  among  the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turkish  bashas, 
the  sultan  himself  being  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
could  not  afford  the  queen  such  immediate  or  effectual  assistance  as  the 
exigency  of  her  affitirs  required,  she  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
retain  any  longer  the  authority  which  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  even  began 
to  despair  of  her  son's  safety. 

Martinuzzi  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his 
own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventureo,  while  she  was  in  tnis  state  of 
dejection,  to  lay  before  her  a  proposal  which  at  any  other  time  she  would  have 
'  rejected  with  msdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  resist 
Ferdinand's  victorious  arms ;  that,  even  if  the  Turks  shouki  enable  her  to 
make  head  again^  them,  she  would  be  far  from  changing  her  condition  to  the 
better,  and  could  not  consider  them  as  deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  whose 
commands  she  must  submit :  he  coivjured  her,  therefore,  as  she  regarded  her 
own  dignity,  the  safety  of  her  son,  or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather  to 
give  up  Transylvania  to  Ferdinand,  and  to  make  over  to  him  her  son's  title  to 
the  crown  of  Hungary,  than  to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate 
enemv  of  the  Christian  ^th.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  her,  in  Ferdi- 
nand's name,  a  compensation  for  herself,  as  well  as  for  her  son,  suitable  to 
their  rank  and  proportional  to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacrifice. 

2  I 
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Isabella,  deserted  by  some  of  her  adherents,  distmstiDg  others,  destitute  of 
friends,  and  surrounded  by  Gastaldo's  and  MartinuzzPis  troops,  subscribed 
l^ese  hard  conditions,  though  with  a  reluctant  hand.  Upon  this  iht  sur- 
rendered such  places  of  strength  as  were  still  in  her  po^ession,  she  sa?e  up  all 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  pu-ticularly  a  crown  of  gold,  which,  as  the  Hunguiaos 
believed,  had  descended  from  heaven  and  comerred  on  nim  who  wore  it  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  throna  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private 
person  in  a  country  where  she  had  once  enjoyed  soverei^  power,  she  instantly 
set  out  with  her  son  for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  prindpalitieB 
of  Oppelen  and  Ratibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  enga^  to 
grant  her  son,  and  likewise  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  him  in 
marriage. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi,  and,  after  his  example, 
the  rest  of  the  j^ransylvanian  grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  who, 
in  order  to  testify  his  crateful  sense  of  tne  zeal  as  well  as  success  wi^  which 
that  prelate  had  servea  him^affected  to  distinguish  him  by  every  possible  mark 
of  ^vour  and  confidence.  He  appointed  him  governor  of  Transylvania,  with 
almost  unlimited  authority ;  he  publicly  ordered  Castaldo  to  pay  the  greateEt 
deference  to  his  opinion  and  commands ;  he  increased  his  revenues,  which  were 
ahready  very  great,  by  new  appointments ;  he  nominated  him  archbishop  of 
Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  jpope  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  All 
this  ostentaticm  of  good  will,  however,  was  void  of  sincerity,  and  calculated  to 
conceal  sentiments  the  most  perfectly  its  reverse.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Marti- 
nuzzi's  abilities,  distrusted  his  fidelity,  and  foresaw  that,  as  his  extensive 
authority  enabled  him  to  check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abolish- 
ing the  extensive  privileges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  poss^sed,  he  would 
stand  forth,  on  every  occasion^  the  guardian  of  the  Uberties  of  his  coontiy, 
rather  than  act  the  nart  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

For  this  reason,  ne  secretly  ^ave  it  in  charge  to  Castaldo  to  watch  his 
motions^  to  guard  against  his  designs,  and  to  thwart  his  measures.  But  Marti- 
nuzzi,  either  because  he  did  not  perceive  that  Castaldo  was  placed  as  a  ^y  on 
his  actions,  or  because  he  despised  Ferdinand's  insidious  arts,  assumed  the 
direction  oi  the  war  against  the  Turks  with  his  usual  tone  of  authority,  and 
conducted  it  with  great  macnanimity  and  no  less  success.  He  recovered  some 
places  of  which  the  infidels  nad  taken  possession ;  he  rendered  their  attempt 
to  reduce  others  abortive,  and  established  Ferdinand's  authority  not  only  in 
Transylvania,  but  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  and  several  of  the  countries 
adjacent.  In  carrying  on  these  operations,  he  often  difiiered  in  sentiments 
from  Castaldo  and  his  officers,  and  treated  the  Turkish  prisoners  with  a  d^ree 
not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  generosity,  which  Castaldo  loudlv  condemned. 
This  was  represented  at  Vienna  as  an  artful  method  of  courting  tne  friendshm 
of  the  infidels,  that  by  securing  their  protection  he  might  shake  off  all  depepf- 
ence  upon  the  sovereign  whom  he  now  acknowledged.  Though  Martinuza,in 
justification  of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  impohtic  by  unneoessaiy 
severities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge,  Castaldo^  accusations 
^ined  credit  witn  Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Martinuzzi,  and 
jealous  of  everything  that  coula  endanger  his  own  authority  in  Hungaiy,  in 
proportion  as  he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  ill  established.  These  su^icions 
Castaldo  confirmed  and  strengtnened  by  the  intelligence  which  he  transmitted 
continually  to  his  confidants  at  Vienna.  By  misrepresenting  what  was  inno- 
cent and  putting  the  worst  construction  on  what  seemed  dubious  in  Marti- 
nuzzi's  conduct,  by  imputing  to  him  designs  which  he  never  formed,  and 
charging  him  with  actions  of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  he  ^t  last  convinced 
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Ferdioand  that  in  order  to  preserve  his  Hungarian  crown  he  must  cut  off  that 
ambitious  prelate.  But  Ferdinand,  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
proceed  in  the  regular  course  of  law  against  a  subject  of  such  exorbitant 
power  as  might  enable  him  to  set  his  sovereign  at  defiance,  determined  to 
employ  violence  in  order  to  obtain  that  satisfa^on  which  the  laws  were  too 
feeble  to  afford  him. 

He  issued  his  orders  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  who  willingly  undertook  that 
infunous  service.  Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian  and 
Spanish  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concertea  with  them  the  plan  of 
executing  it,  they  entered  Martinuzzi's  apartment  early  one  morning,  under 
pretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  despatches  which  were  to  be  sent  off  im- 
mediately to  Vienna,  and,  while  he  perused  a  paper  with  attention,  one  of 
their  niunber  struck  him  with  his  poniard  in  the  throat  The  blow  was  not 
mortal  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the  intrepidity  natural  to  him^  and, 
grappling  the  assassin,  threw  him  to  the  ground.  But,  the  other  conspurators 
rosmng  m,  an  old  man,  unarmed  and  alone,  was  unable  long  to  sustain  such 
an  unequal  conflict,  and  sunk  under  the  wounds  which  he  received  from  so 
many  lumds.  The  Transylvanians  were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign 
troops  stationed  in  their  country  from  rising  in  arms  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderers  of  a  prelate  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  love  as 
well  as  veneration.  They  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  execra- 
tion, and  exclaimed  against  Ferdinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and 
important  services  nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as  sacred  and 
inviolable  among  Christians  could  restrain  from  shedding  the  blood  of  a  man 
whose  only  crime  was  attachment  to  his  native  country.  The  nobles,  detest- 
ing the  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy  of  a  court  which  upon  uncertain  and  im- 
probable surmises  had  given  up  a  person  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  merit  than 
tus  rank,  to  be  butchered  by  assassins,  either  retired  to  their  own  estates,  or, 
if  tiiey  continued  with  the  Austrian  army,  grew  cold  to  the  service.  The 
Turks,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy  whose  abilities  they  knew  and 
dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hostilities  early  in  the  spring ;  and,  instead  of  the 
security  which  Ferdinand  had  expected  from  the  removal  of  Martinuzzi,  it  was 
evident  that  his  territories  in  Hungary  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater 
vigour  and  defended  with  less  zeal  than  ever.'* 

By  this  time^  Maurice,  having  almost  finished  his  intrigues  and  preparations 
was  on  the  pomt  of  declaring  his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking  the  field 
a^nst  the  emperor.  His  first  care,  after  he  came  to  this  resolution,  was  to 
disclaim  that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  of  the  confederates  of  8malkalde 
which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners.  He  had  observed 
how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  cause  ;  find,  instructed  by  their  error,  he  was 
as  eager  to  court  the  protection  of  Henir  II.  as  thev  had  been  solicitous  to 
prevent  the  interposition  of  Francis  I.  Happily  for  nim,  he  found  Henry  in 
a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  overture  on  his  part,  and  in  a  situation  which 
enabled  him  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  French  monarchy  into  action. 
Henry  had  long  observed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  arms  with  jealousy, 
and  wished  to  distinguish  himself  bv  entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy 
whom  it  had  been  the  glory  of  his  Other's  reign  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold 
on  the  first  opportunity  in  his  power  of  thwarting  the  emperor's  designs,  by 
taking  the  duke  of  Parma  under  his  protection ;  and  hostilities  were  ah-eady 
begjm  not  only  in  that  duchy,  but  in  Piedmont.  Having  terminated  the  war 
with  England  by  a  peace  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  for 

•*  Stew.,  536.~Tbiuui.,  lib.  ix.  309.  etc.—  189,  etc.— M6m.  de  RIbler.  II.  871.— NattlU 
lAQAnhaffii  Hist  Rego.  Hungarici,  lib.  xvL       Oomltis  HiBtorU,  Ub.  Iv.  84,  etc 
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his  allies  the  Scots,  the  restless  and  enterprising  courage  of  his  nobles  was  im- 
patient to  displajr  its^  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  conspicuous  than  the 
petty  operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  afforded  them. 

John  de  Fienne,  bishop  of  Bayonne,  whom  Henry  had  sent  into  Qermanj 
under  pretence  of  hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  anpow^red  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  in  form  with  Maurice  and  his  associates.  As  it  would  have 
been  very  indecent  in  a  king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the  defence  ol  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  interests  of  religion,  how  much  soever  they  misht 
be  affected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of  the  articdEas. 
Religious  concerns  they  pretended  to  commit  entireljr  to  the  dii^KBition  of 
Divine  Providence :  the  only  motives  assigned  for  their  preset  oonfedemcy 
against  Charies  were  to  procure  the  landgrave  liber^,  ana  to  prevent  the  sa^ 
version  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws  of  the  German  empire.  In  <xder 
to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed  that- all  the  contracting  parties  should 
at  the  same  time  declare  war  against  the  emperor ;  that  neither  peace  nor 
truce  should  be  made  but  by  common  consent,  nor  without  including  eadi  of 
the  confederates;  that  in  order  to  guard  against  the  inconvenienoes  of 
anarchy,  or  of  pretensions  to  joint  command,  Maurice  should  be  acknow- 
lec^;ed  as  head  of  the  German  confederates,  with  absolute  authoritv  in  all 
mihtary  a&irs ;  that  Maurice  and  his  associates  should  bring  into  tine  field 
seven  thousand  horsey  with  a  proportional  number  of  infantry ;  that  towards 
the  subsistence  of  this  army,  dunng  the  first  three  months  of  the  war,  Henry 
should  contribute  two  himored  and  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  afterwarcu 
sixty  thousand  crowns  a  month,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  arms ;  tliat 
Henry  should  attack  the  emperor  on  the  side  oi  Lorraine  with  a  powerful 
army ;  that  if  it  were  found  requisite  to  elect  a  new  emperor,  sudi  a  person 
shall  be  nominated  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  king  of  France.**  This  treaty 
was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  October,  some  time  before  Magdeburg  sur- 
rendered, and  the  preparatory  negotiations  were  concluded  with  such  pntfoond 
secrecy  that,  of  aU  the  princes  who  i^terwards  acceded  to  it^  Maurice  com- 
municated what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two  only,  John  Albert^  the  reigning 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  Wilham  of  Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The 
league  itself  was  no  less  anziouslv  concealed,  and  with  such  fortunate  care  that 
no  rumour  concerning  it  reached  tne  ears  of  tne  emperor  or  his  ministers ;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  conceived  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw  some 
accession  of  strength  from  every  quarter,  Maurice  anplied  to  Edward  VL  of 
England,  and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  tnousand  crowns  for  the 
support  of  a  confederacy  formed  m  defence  of  the  Protestant  reli^on.  Bot 
the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  English  court  during  the  minonty  of  that 
prince,  and  which  deprived  both  Uie  councils  and  arms  of  the  nation  of  their 
wonted  vigour^  left  the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor  inclin^kn  to 
attend  to  foreign  affairs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtaining  that  aid  which 
their  zeal  for  the  Reformation  would  have  prompted  thmn  to  grant  him.** 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of  such  a  nowerfol 
monarch  as  Henry  II.,  proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  wiw  eouil 
caution,  to  execute  his  ptsm.  As  he  judged  it  necessary  to  make  one  eibrt 
more  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  the  landgrave  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  Inspruck.  After  resuming  at  |jeat  length  all 
the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  they  founded  th^r  claim,  and  repr^* 

*•  Recueil  des  Trait^   torn.  U.   258.—  "*  Buniet's  Hist  of  the  Befonn.,  roL  fL, 
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senting  in  the  strongest  tenns  the  peculiar  engagements  which  bound  them  to 
be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitations,  they  renewed  the  request  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  which  thej  had  so  often  preferred  in  Yain.  The 
elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberff,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  the 
duke  of  Deuxponts,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Bareith.  and  the  marquis 
of  Baden,  by  their  ambassadors,  concurred  with  them  in  tneir  suit  Letters 
were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  effect  from  the  king  of  Benmarli^  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg.  Bven  the  king  of  the  Romans 
joined  in  this  appUcation,  being  moved  with  comp  ..... 


compassion  towards  the  land- 
grave in  his  wretched  situation,  or  influenced,  perhaps,  by  a  secret  jealousy  of 
his  brother's  power  and  dedans,  which,  since  his  attempt  to  alter  tne  mrder  of 
succession  in  the  empires  he  had  come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly, 
and  dreaded  to  a  great  degree. 

But  Charles,  constant  to  his  own  system  with  regard  to  the  landgrave 
duded  a  demand  urged  by  such  powerful  intercessors ;  and,  having  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Inspruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  he  did 
not  deign  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  expUcation  A  his  intentions.*' 
This  i4)ptication,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  of  ^reat  advan- 
tage to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify  his  subsequent  proceedmgs,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that  equitaUe 
concession  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain.  It  was  of 
use,  too,  to  confirm  the  emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the  solemnity  of  the 
appUcation,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many  princes  were  drawn  in  to 
enforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude  that  they  placed  ail  their  hopes  of  restoring 
the  landgrave  to  liberty  in  gaining  his  consent  to  dismiss  him. 

Maurice  employed  artifices  still  more  refined  to  conceal  Mb  machinations,  to 
amuse  the  emperor,  and  to  sain  time.  He  affected  to  be  more  solicitous  than 
ever  to  find  out  some  expeoient  for 'removing  the  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  safe-conduct  for  the  Protestant  divines  appiHuted  to  attend  the  counciLso 
that  they  might  repair  thither  without  any  apprehension  of  danger.  His 
ambassaoors  at  Trent  had  frequent  conferences  concerning  Uiis  matter  with 
the  imperial  ambassadors  in  that  city,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them 
with  tne  appearance  of  the  most  unreserved  confidence.  He  was  willing  at 
last  to  have  it  believed  that  he  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  pre- 
Umiuary  article  were  on  the  point  of  being  adjusted ;  and,  in  order  to  giv» 
credit  to  this  opinion,  he  commanded  Melancthon,  together  with  his  brethren, 
to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Trent  At  the  same  time,  he  held  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  imperial  court  at  Inspruck,  and  renewed  on  eveiry 
oocasion  his  professions  not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  emperor. 
He  talked  continually  of  his  mtention  ci  goin^  to  Inspruck  in  person ;  he 
gave  orders  to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  that  aty,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  the 
greatest  despatch  for  his  reception.^ 

But,  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impene* 
trable  as  he  thought  the  veil  to  be  under  which  he  concealed  his  designs,  there 
were  several  things  in  his  conduct  which  alarmed  the  emperor  amidst  his 
security,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  he  was  meditating  some- 
thing extraordinajv.  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise  from  circumstances 
inconsiderable  in  themselves,  or  of  an  ambiguous  as  well  as  uncertain  nature, 
tibey  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Maurice's  address ;  and  the  emperor 
would  not  lightly  give  up  his  confidence  in  a  man  whom  he  had  once  trusted 
and  loaded  with  favours.    One  particular  alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  conse- 

'^  SLeid^  631.— Thuan.,  Ub.  tUL  S80.  "  ArnokU  YiU  Maorit.,  ap.  MenUn,  U.  1229. 
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^uence  that  he  thonsht  it  necessary  to  demand  an  explanation  with  regard  to 
it  The  troops  which  George  of  Mecklenburg  had  taken  into  pay  after  the 
capitulation  of  Magdeburg,  having  fixed  their  quarters  in  Thuringia,  lived  at 
discretion  on  the  laads  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics  in  their  neighbourhood.  Thdr 
license  and  rapadousness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  their 
exactions  complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  bo^ 
of  men  kq>t  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  pardy 
by  extenuating  the  enormities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty^.  partly  by  repre- 
senting  the  impossibility  of  disbanding  these  troops  or  of  seeping  them  to 
regular  discipline  unless  the  arrears  still  due  to  them  by  the  emperor  were 
|Nftid,  either  removed  the  apprehensions  which  this  had  occasioned,  or^  as 
Charles  was  not  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  soldiers,  oUiged 
him  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  the  matter.** 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Maurice  had  privately  despatched 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  Pans,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league  with  Henry 
and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  army.  He  had  ta&n  measures  to 
bring  his  own  subjects  toother  on  the  first  summons  ;  he  had  provided  for  the 
securitjT  of  Saxony  while  ne  should  be  absent  with  the  army ;  and  he  hM  the 
troops  in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended,  ready  to  advance  on  a 
moment's  warning.  All  these  complicated  operations  were  carried  on  without 
being  discovered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck,  and  the  emperor  remained  tiiere  io 
perf^  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  in  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the  pqpe% 
legate  at  Trent,  and  in  settling  the  conditions  on  wnich  the  Protestant  divinea 
should  be  admitted  into  the  coundl,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction 
of  greater  moment  in  a^tation. 

This  credulous  security  in  a  prince  who,  by  his  sagacity  in  observing  tiie 
conduct  of  all  around  him,  was  commonly  led  to  an  excess  of  distrust,  may 
seem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  to  infatuation.  But^  besides  the 
exquisite  address  with  which  Maurice  concealed  his  intentions,  two  dream- 
stances  contributed  to  the  delusion.  The  gout  had  retiumed  upon  Charles  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  with  an  increase  of  violence ;  ancC  his  constitution 
being  broken  by  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom  able  to  exert  his  natonl 
vigour  of  mind  or  to  consider  affairs  with  his  usual  vigilance  and  penetration ; 
and  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  his  prime  minister,  though  one  of  the  most 
subtle  statesmen  of  that  or  pernaps  of  anv  age,  was  on  this  occasion  the  dope 
of  his  own  craft '  He  entertained  such  a  nigh  q^inion  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
held  the  poUtical  talents  of  the  Germans  in  such  contempt,  that  he  despisai 
all  the  intimations  given  him  concerning  Maurice's  secret  machinations  or  the 
dangerous  designs  which  he  was  carrying  on.  When  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose 
dark  suspidous  mind  harboured  many  doubts  concerning  the  elector's  sincer^i 
proposed  calUng  him  immediatelv  to  court  to  answer  for  his  c(mduct,  GranveOe 
replied,  with  great  scorn,  that  these  apprehensions  were  groundless,  and  tet 
a  drunlcen  German  head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which  he  could  not 
easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he  assume  this  peremptory  tone  merelv 
from  confidence  in  his  own  discernment :  he  had  bribed  two  of  Maurieei 
ministers,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute  information  concemiog 
all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this  very  diannel,  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  gain  access  to  all  Maurice's  counsels,  and  even  to  his  thou^ts,  sach 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as  completed  his  deception.  Maurice  fortu- 
nately discovered  the  correspondence  of  the  two  traitors  with  Granvcdle,  bat 
instead  of  punishing  them  tor  their  crime,  he  dexterouslyavafled  himself  of 
their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  against  the  bishop.    He  affected  to  treat 
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these  ministers  with  greater  confidence  than  ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  his 
consultations ;  he  seemed  to  lay  open  his  heart  to  them ;  and,  taking  care  all 
the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted  with  nothing  but  what  it  was  his  interest 
should  be  known,  they  transmitted  to  Inspruck  such  accounts  as  possessed 
Granvelle  with  a  firm  oelief  of  his  sincerity  as  well  as  good  intentions.**  The 
emperor  himself,  in  the  fulness  of  security,  was  so  Uttle  moved  by  a  memorial, 
in  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  admonishing  him  to  be  on  his  guard 
i^ainst  Maurice,  that  he  made  Ught  of  this  intelligence ;  and  his  answer  to 
them  aboimds  with  declarations  of  his  entire  and  confident  reliance  on  the 
fidelity  as  well  as  attachment  of  that  prince.'^ 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  his  intngues  and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  though  now 
ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which  he  had  hitherto 
employed ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft  more  he  deceived  his  enemies  a  few  days 
longer.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that  journey  to  Inspruck  of 
which  he  hadso  often  talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the  ministers  whom  Qran- 
yelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After  travelling  post  a  few  stages, 
he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and.  despatchmj^ 
the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  apology  to  the  emperor  for  tnis  delay  ana 
to  assure  him  that  he  would  be  at  Inspruck  within  a  few  days,  he  mounted  on 
horseback,  as  soon  as  this  spy  on  his  actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  toward? 
Thuringi&  joined  his  army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  norse,  and  put  it  immediately  in  motion." 

At  the  same  time  he  published  a  manifesto,  containing  his  reasons  for  taking 
arms.  These  were  three  in  number :  that  he  might  secure  the  Protestant 
leli^on,  which  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction ;  that  he  might 
maintam  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  save  Germany  from 
being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch ;  that  he  might  de- 
liyer  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  frofii  the  miserfes  of  a  long  and  unjust  imprison- 
ment By  the  first,  he  roused  all  the  fovourers  of  the  Reformation,  a  party 
formidable  by  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers,  and  rendered  desperate  by 
expression.  By  the  second,  he  interested  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  Catholics  no 
less  than  Protestants,  and  made  it  their  interest  to  unite  with  him  in  assertins: 
the  rights  and  privileges  common  to  both.  The  third,  b^des  the  ^lory  which 
.he  acquired  by  nis  zeal  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  unhappy  pnsoner.  was 
become  a  cause  of  general  concern,  not  only  from  the  compassion  whicn  the 
landgrave's  sufferings  exdted,  but  from  indication  at  the  injustice  and  rigour 
of  the  emperor's  proceedings  agaipgit  him.  Together  with  Maurice's  manifesto, 
another  appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Culmbach, 
who  had  joined  him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  toother. 
The  same  grievances  which  Maurice  had  pointed  out  aro  mentioned  in  it^  but 
with  an  excess  of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
prince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name,  in  which, 
after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and  German 
nations,  both  descended  from  the  same  ancestors^  and  after  mentioning  the 
applications  which,  in  consequence  of  this,  some  ot  the  most  illustrious  among 
the  German  princes  had  made  to  him  for  his  protection,  he  declared  that  he 
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now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitation  ot  the  empire,  to  de- 
liver some  of  its  prinoes  from  captivity,  and  to  secure  the  privil^^  and 
independence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Gennanic  body.  In  this  manifesto, 
Henry  assumed  the  extraordinary  title  of  protector  of  the  libertiee  qf  Otr- 
many  and  of  it$  captive  princes  ;  and  there  was  engraved  on  it  a  ca(k,  the 
ancient  symbol  of  freedonL  placed  between  two  daggers,  in  order  to  intuiato 
to  the  Qermans  that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired  and  secured  by  force  of 
arms.** 

Maurice  had  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new ;  but  his  flexible  genius  was 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  every  situation.  The  moment  he  Uxk. 
arms,  he  was  as  bdd  and  enterprising  in  the  field  as  he  had  been  cautious 
and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  bv  rapid  jnarches  towards  Upper 
Germanjr.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  their  gates  to  him.  He  reinstated 
the  magistrates  whom  the  emi>eror  bad  deposed,  and  gave  possession  of  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  ministers  whom  he  had  ejected.  He  directed  his 
march  to  Augsburg,  and  as  the  imperial  garrison,  woich  was  too  inconnder- 
able  to  tiiink  of  defending  it,  retired  inmiediatelyj  he  took  possession  d  that 
great  city,  and  made  the  same  changes  there  as  m  the  towns  through  which 
he  had  paissed.** 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishment  and  oonsternatiOD  at 
events  so  unexpected.  He  saw  a  great  number  of  the  German  princes  in 
arms  against  him,  and  the  rest  either  ready  to  join  them  or  wishing  snecess 
to  their  enterprise.  He  beheld  a  powerful  monarch  united  with  them  in  dose 
league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  while  he,  tnrough  nedigence  and  credtuity,  which  expNoeed  him  no  less 
to  scorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither  made  nor  was  in  condition  to  make  any 
effectual  provision  either  for  crushing  his  rebellious  subjects  or  resistinff  the 
invasion  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Part  of  his  Spanish  troops  had  been  ordered 
into  Hungary  against  the  Turks ;  the  rest  had  marched  oack  to  Italy,  upon 
occasion  of  the  war  in  the  duchy  of  Parma.  The  bands  of  veteran  Germaoi 
had  been  dismissed,  because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  them,  or  had  entered  into 
Maurice's  service  after  the  siege  of  Magdeburg ;  and  he  remained  at  Inspmdc 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  hardly  strong  enough  to  guard  his  own  person.  His 
treasury  was  as  much  exhausted  as  ms  army  was  reduced.  He  nad  reoeifed 
no  remittances  for  some  time  from  the  New  World.  He  had  forfeited  all 
credit  with  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him 
money,  though  tempted  by  the  offer  of  exorbitant  interest  Thus  OharlesL 
though  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Christendom,  and 
capable  of  exerting  the  ^p'eatest  strength,  his  power,  notwithstanding^  Uie 
violent  attack  made  upon  it,  being  still  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion which  rendered  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort  as 
the  juncture  required  and  was  necessary  to  have  saved  him  from  the  present 
danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  on  negotiating ;  the  on^ 
resource  of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness.  But,  thinking  it 
inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make  the  first  advances  to  subjects  who  were 
in  arms  against  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  by  employing  the  mediatkMi 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice,  confiding  in  his  own  talents  to  conduct 
any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  hoigkng 
that  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in  hearkening  to  the  first  overture  ot 
accommodation  ne  might  amuse  the  emperor  and  tempt  him  to  slacken  the 
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activity  with  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  defend  himself,  readilj  agreed  to 
an  interview  with  Ferdinand,  in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria ;  and,  having 
left  his  army  to  proceed  on  its  march  under  the  command  of  the  duke  <» 
Mecklenburg,  he  refkaired  thither. 

Meanwhile,  the  kinj^  of  France  punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  his 
allies.  He  took  the  neld  early,  with  a  numerous  and  wdl-appointed  army, 
and,  miurdiing  directly  into  Lorraine,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their  gates  at 
his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that  city,  by  a 
fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  t)onstable  Montmorency,  who,  having  obtained 
permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  introduceid  as  many  troops 
as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  was  likewise  seized  without  blood- 
shed. Henry  made  his  entry  into  all  these  towns  with  great  pomp;  he 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  annexed  those  impor- 
tant conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Metz. 
From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in  order  to  attempt  new  conquests, 
to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  arms  invited  him.*^ 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  any  accommodation.  Maurice^ 
when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  .have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  amuse  the 
emperor ;  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  behalf  of  his  confederates  and 
their  ally  the  French  king,  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a  prince  too 
haoghl^  to  submit  at  once  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy.  But,  however 
finmy  Maurice  adhered  during  the  ne^tiation  to  the  interests  of  his  asso- 
dates,  or  how  steadily  soever  ne  kept  m  view  the  objects  which  had  induced 
him  to  take  arms,  he  often  professed  a  strong  inclination  to  terminate  the 
differences  with  the  emperor  in  an  amicable  manner.  Encouraged  by  this 
appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  proposed  a  second  mterview  at 
I^tssau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  that  a  truce  should  commence  on 
that  day  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June,  in  order  to  give  them  leisure  for 
adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth  of  May,  which  had  now 
advanced  to  Qundelfingen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  morning ;  and, 
as  sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  before  the  commencement  of  the 
trace,  he  resolved  during  that  period  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise  the  success 
of  which  would  be  so  decisive  as  to  render  the  negotiations  at  Passau  ex- 
tremely short  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  terms.  He  foresaw  that 
tiie  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place  so  soon,  together 
with  the  opmion  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peace,  with  which  he  had 
artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  inspiring  the  emperor  with 
such  false  hopes  that  he  would  naturaUy  become  remiss,  and  relapse  into  some 
degree  of  that  security  which  had  already  been  so  fatal  to  him.  Relying  on 
this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at  the  nead  of  his  army  towards  Inspruck, 
and  advanced  with  the  most  rapid  motion  that  could  be  given  to  so  ereat  a 
body  of  troops.  On  the  eighteenth  he  arrived  at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  great 
condequenoe,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a  booy  of 
eight  nundred  men,  whom  the  emperor  had  assembled,  stron^y  intrenchea,  in 
oraer  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  attacked  them  instantly,  with  such  violence 
and  impetuosity  that  they  abandoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and^  falling 
back  on  a  second  body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror 
with  which  they  themselves  had  been  seized,  to  those  troops ;  so  that  they 
likewise  took  to  flight,  after  a  feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  hope?,  Maurice 
pressed  forward  to  Ehrenbeig,  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and  stcnsp  precipice, 
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which  commanded  the  only  pass  through  the  moontains.  As  this  ixxi  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  Protestants  at  the  beginning  of  the  SmaJkaldic  wu, 
because  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend  it»  the  emperor,  sensible  of 
its  importance,  had  taken  care  at  this  puncture  to  throw  mto  it  a  body  of 
troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  the  greatest  army.  But  a  shepherd, 
in  pursuing  a  fi;oat  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock,  having  disco?eied  an 
unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to  the  top  <»  the  rock,  caoae 
with  this  seasonable  piece  of  intelligence  to  Maurice.  A  small  band  of  chosen 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Qeor^e  of  Mecklenburg,  was  instantiy  ordered 
to  follow  this  ^de.  They  set  out  m  the  evening,  and,  clambering  up  the 
rugged  track  with  infinite  fatigue  as  well  as  danger,  they  reached  the  summit 
unperceived ;  and  at  an  hour  which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began 
tiie  assault  on  the  one  side  of  the  castle,  they  apneared  on  the  other,  ready  to 
scale  the  walls,  which  were  feeble  in  that  place^  because  it  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible.  The  garrison,  struck  with  terror  at  the  skht  of  in 
enemy  on  a  quarter  where  they  had  thought  themselves  perfecUy  secure, 
immediately  threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost  without  Uoodsbed, 
and,  which  was  of  greater  consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  took 
possession  of  a  place  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retarded  him  long  and 
have  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill"* 

Maunce  was  now  only  two  days'  march  from  Inspruck;  and,  without 
losing  a  moment,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left  his 
cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  in  that  mountainous  countiy,  at  lessen,  to 
guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with  such  rigidity  as 
to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenberg,  and  to  surprise  the 
emperor,  together  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town  incapable  of  defence. 
But,  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of  mercenaries  mutinied, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  stir  untu  they  had  received  the  gratuity  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  they  claimed  as  the  recompense  doe  to 
them  for  having  taken  a  place  by  assault  It  was  with  ^^eat  difficulty,  as 
well  as  danger,  and  not  without  some  considerable  loss  of  tune,  that  Maoike 
quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  a 
place  where  he  promised  them  such  rich  booty  as  would  be  an  ample  reward 
for  all  their  services. 

To  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  unforeseen  accident  the  emperor  owed  hit 
safet^r.  He  was  informed  of  the  approaching  danger  Ute  in  the  eveninff,  and, 
knowing  that  nothing  could  save  nim  but  a  sp^v  ffight.  he  instantly  left 
In^ru<^  without  regarding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  tne  violence  d  the 
rain  which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  debihtj 
occasioned  by  tne  gout,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  bear  any  motion  but 
that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  bv  the  li^t  of  torches,  taking  ius  way  over  the 
Alps  by  roads  almost  impassable.  His  courtiers  and  attendants  foUowed  him 
wiw  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  on  such  horses  as  they  couki  hastily 
procure,  many  of  them  on  foot^  and  all  in  the  utmost  confusion.  In  thtf 
miserable  plight,  very  unlike  tne  pomp  with  which  Charles  had  appeared 
during  t^e  five  preceding  years  as  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  he  amved  at 
length  with  his  dejected  train  at  Villach  in  Oarinthia,  and  scarcely  thought 
himself  secure  even  in  that  remote,  inaccessible  comer. 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  the  emperor  and  his  attendants 

had  left  it ;  and,  enraged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands  when 

he  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pursued  them  some  miles ;  but,  findinf  it 

impossible  to  overtake  persons  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed,  he  retuinea  to 
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the  town,  and  abandoned  all  the  emperor's  bagga(!;e,  togethef  with  that  of  his 
ministers,  to  be  plundered  hj  the  soldiers ;  while  he  preserved  untouched 
everything  belongmg  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  either  because  he  had  formed 
•some  friendly  connection  with  that  prince,  or  oecause  he  wished  to  have  it 
'  believed  that  such  a  connection  subsisted  between  them.  As  there  now 
remained  only  three  days  to  the  commencement  of  the  truce  (with  such  nicely 
had  Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he  set  out  for  Passau,  that  he  might 
meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day  appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspruck,  he  withdrew  the  guards  placed  on  the  degraded 
doctor  of  Saxony,  whom  during  five  years  he  had  carried  about  with  him  as  a 
Prisoner,  and  set  him  entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  intention  to  embarrass 
Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rival  who  might  dispute  his  title  to  his  dominions 
and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indeceny  of  detaining  him  a  prisoner  whUe 
be  hin^lf  ran  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  his  own  Hberty.  But  that  prince, 
seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than  that  which  the  emperor  took,  and 
abhorring  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  kinsman  whom  he 
justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany 
Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect  the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from  the 
treaty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's  operations  produced.  It 
was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms  than  a  general  conster- 
nation seized  the  fathers  of  the  council  The  Qerman  prelates  immediately 
returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  respective 
territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  the  legate, 
who  had  hitherto  disappointed  all  the  enaeavours  of  the  imperial  ambassadors 
to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the  Protestant  divines,  laid  hold 
with  ioy  on  such  a  plausible  pretext  for  dismissing  an  assembly  which  he  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congregation  held  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April^  a  decree  was  issued  prorofiping  the  council  during  two  years,  and 
appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re- 
established in  Europe.*'  This  prorogation,  however,  continued  no  less  than 
ten  years ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  council  when  reassembled  in  the  year 
1562  fall  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  history. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passionately  desired  by  all  the 
states  and  princes  in  Christendom,  who,  from  the  wisdom  as  well  as  piety  of 
prelates  representing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  expected  some  charitable 
and  efficacious  endeavours  towards  composing  the  dissensions  which  unhappily 
had  arisen  in  the  Church.  But  the  several  popes  by  whose  authority  it  was 
oaUed  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted  all  their  power  or  policy  to 
attain  these,  and  by  the  abilities  as  well  as  address  of  their  legates,  by  the 
i^orance  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by  the  servility  of  the  indigent  Italian 
bishops,  aoQuired  such  influence  in  the  council  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees, 
and  muned  them,  not  with  an  intention  to  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the 
Church,  but  to  establish  their  own  dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets  upon 
which  they  imagined  that  dominion  to  be  founded.  Doctrines  which  had 
hitherto  been  atunitted  upon  the  credit  of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with 
some  latitude  of  interpretation,  were  defined  with  a  scrupulous  nicety  and 
confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  authority.  Rites  which  had  formerly  been  ob- 
served only  m  deference  to  custom  supposed  to  be  ancient  were  established  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Church  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  worship. 
The  breach,  instead  of  being  closed,  was  widened  and  made  irreparable.  In 
place  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line  was  drawn 

"  F.  Paul,  863. 
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with  such  studied  accuracy  as  ascertained  and  marked  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween them.  This  still  serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and,  without  some 
signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  the  separation  perpetual 

Our  knowledge  of  the  proceedinj^  of  this  assembly  is  derived  from  three 
different  authors.  Father  Paul,  of  Venice,  wrote  his  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  while  the  memorjr  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent  and  some 
who  had  been  members  of  it  were  still  alive.  He  has  exposed  the  intrigUBB 
and  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted  with  a  freedom  and  severity  whidi  have 
given  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council  He  has  described  its  dehbeia- 
tions  and  explained  its  decrees  with  such  perspicuity  and  depth  of  thoo^i 
with  such  various  erudition  and  such  force  of  reason,  as  have  justly  entitled 
his  work  to  be  placed  among  the  most  admired  historical  compositions. 
About  half  a  century  thereafter,  the  Jesuit  Pallavidni  published  his  histoiy 
of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Father  Paul,  and,  b^  employing  aD  toe 
force  of  an  acute  and  refining  genius  to  invalidate  the  credit  or  to  confute  the 
reasonings  of  his  antagonist  ne  labours  to  prove,  by  artful  apologies  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and  subtile  interpretations  of  its  decrees,  ihtX 
it  ddiberated  with  impartiality  and  decided  with  judgment  as  well  as  candour. 
Vargas,  a  Spanish  doctor  of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  imperial 
ambassadors  at  Trent^  sent  the  bishop  of  Arras  a  regular  account  of  the  trans- 
actions there,  explainmg  all  the  arts  which  the  legate  employed  to  influenoe 
or  overawe  the  council  His  letters  have  been  published,  in  wnich  he  invdgfai 
against  the  papal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure  which  was  natural  to  a 
man  whose  situation  enabled  him  to  observe  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who 
was  obhged  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them. 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  person  takes  for  nis  guide,  in 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  discover  so 
much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some  of  the  members,  so  mncb 
ignorance  and  corruption  among  others,  he  must  observe  such  a  large  infoskn 
ci  human  policy  and  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scanty  portion  of  that 
simpUcity  ot  heart,  sancti^  of  manners,  and  love  of  truth,  which  alone  qualify 
men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  worthy  of  Qod  and  what  wordiip  is 
acceptable  to  him,  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  beheve  that  any 
extraordinarv  influence  of  the  Holy  Qhost  hovered  over  this  assembly  and 
dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiating  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
at  Lintz,  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol  the  French  king  had 
advanced  into  Alsace  as  far  as  Strasburg ;  and,  having  demanded  leave  ai  the 
senate  to  march  through  the  city,  he  hoped  that  by  repeating  the  same  fraud 
which  he  had  practisea  at  Metz  he  might  render  himself  master  of  the  place 
and  bv  that  means  secure  a  passage  over  the  Rhine  into  the  heart  of  Qennany. 
But  tne  Strasburghers,  instructed  and  put  on  their  guard  by  the  credulity  azra 
misfortune  of  their  neighbours,  shut  their  |^tes,  and,  having  assembled  a 
garrison  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  repaired'their  fortifications,  ra^  the  houses 
m  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  utmost.  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  a  deputation  of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the 
king,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them. 
The  electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  other  prinos  in 
the  neighbourhood,  interposed  in  their  behalf,  beseeching  Henry  that  he  wwiJd 
not  forget  so  soon  the  title  which  he  had  generously  assumed,  and,  instead  d 
being  the  deliverer  of  Qerraany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  cantons 
seconded  them  with  zeal,  soUciting  Henry  to  spare  a  city  whidi  had  loi^  been 
connected  with  their  community  in  friendship  and  alli^ice. 
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Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not  have  prevaUed  on 
Henry  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  value,  if  he  had  heen  in  a  condition  to 
have  seized  it  But  in  that  age  the  method  of  subsisting  numerous  armies  at 
a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country  was  imperfectly  understood, 
and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes  nor  their  experience  in  the  art  of  war  were 
equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which  such  an  undertaking  required* 
Tfie  French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their  own  frontier,  began  alr&uly  to 
8a£fer  from  scardt^r  of  provisions,  and  had  no  sufficient  magazines  collected  to 
support  them  during  a  siege  which  must  necessarily  have  been  of  great 
length.**  At  the  same  time,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Martin  de  RosseoL  laid  waste  Champagne  and  threatened  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  of  France.  Tnese  concurring  circumstances  obliged  the  king, 
thou^  with  reluctance,  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But,  being  wiUinfi"  to 
aoqmre  some  merit  with  his  allies  by  this  retreat  which  he  could  not  avoio,  he 
I^etended  to  the  Swiss  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  merelv  in  compliance 
with  their  request ;  **  and  then,  after  giving  orders  that  aU  the  horses  in  his 
annj  sb^uld  be  led  to  drink  in  tne  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  pushed  his 
conquest  so  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
employed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  intrusts  with  the  command  of  a  sepa- 
rate liody  of  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who  had 
resorted  to  his  standard  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder  than  the  expectation 
of  r^^r  pay.  That  prince,  seeins;  himseu  at  the  head  of  such  a  number  of 
desperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  them,  soon 
began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  to  form  such  extrava^t 
schemes  of  ag^ndizing  himself  as  seldom  occur,  even  to  ambitious  mmds, 
unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions  rouse  them  to  bold  exertions  by 
aUuiing  them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of  these  aspiring  thoughts^ 
Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  other  confederates.  He 
endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  hj  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  as 
well  as  the  extent  and  rigour  of  his  devastations ;  he  exacted  contributions 
wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  amass  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  put  it  in 
his  power  to  ke^  his  army  together ;  he  kiboured  to  get  possession  of  Nurem- 
bor;^,  Ulm,  or  some  other  of  the  free  cities  in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a 
capital,  he  might  fix  the  seat  of  his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their 
gniu^  and  in  a  condition  to  resist  his  attacks  he  turned  all  his  rage  against 
the  piQpish  ecclesiastics,  whose  territories  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and 
mm^ess  barbarity  as  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  spirit 
d  that  reformation  in  religion  with  zeal  for  which  he  pretended  to  be  animated. 
The  bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  by  their  situation^  lay  particularly 
exposed  to  his  ravages :  he  obUged  the  former  to  transfer  to  him,  m  perpetuity, 
ahnost  <Hie-half  of  his  extensive  diocese^  and  compelled  the  latter  to  advance  a 
fireat  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  territones  from  ruin  and  desolation. 
Daring  all  those  wild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no  regard  either  to  Maurice's  orders, 
whose  commands  as  ([enerahssimo  of  the  league  he  had  engaged  to  obey,  or  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates,  and  manifestly  discovered  that 
he  attended  only  to  Ms  own  private  emolument,  without  any  solicitude  about 
the  common  cause,  or  the  general  objects  which  had  induced  them  to  take 


Maurice,  having  c^ered  his  army  to  march  back  into  Bavaria,  and  having 
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published  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  Lutheran  clergy  and  instrndx^  of 
youth  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  all  the  cities,  schools,  and 
universities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met  Ferdinand  at  Passaa  oo 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  As  matters  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
future  peace  and  independence  of  the  empire  were  to  be  settled  in  this  coo- 
gross,  tne  eyes  of  all  Qermany  were  fixed  upon  it  Besides  Ferdinand  and  tiie 
imperial  ambassadors,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Saltzburg  and  Akfa- 
stadt^  the  ministers  of  all  the  electors,  together  with  deputies  from  most  d  tlie 
considerable  princes  and  free  citie&  resort  to  Passau.  Maurice,  in  the  name 
of  his  associates,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  as  the  emperor's  representstiTe, 
opened  the  negotiation.  The  princes  who  were  present,  together  with  the  depu- 
ties of  such  as*  were  absent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  between  theiD.  * 
Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own  oondoci 
After  having  enumerated  all  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  the 
emperor's  administration,  he,  agreeably  to  the  manifesto  which  he  had  pubUdied 
when  he  took  arms  against  him,  Umited  his  demands  to  three  artides :  that 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  should  be  immediately  set  at  liberty ;  that  the 
^evances  in  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  should  be  redressed ;  and  that 
tne  Protestants  should  oe  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  without 
molestation.  Ferdinand  and  the  imperial  ambassadors  discovering  thdr  un- 
willingness to  gratify  him  with  regard  to  all  these  points,  the  mediators  wrote 
a  joint  letter  to  the  emperor^  beseeching  him  to  deliver  Germany  from  ttc 
calamities  of  a  civil  war,  oy  giving  such  satis6iction  to  Maurice  and  his  partj 
as  might  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  same  tune  they  pre- 
vailed upon  Maurice  to  grant  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a  short  tune, 
during  which  they  undertook  to  procure  the  emperor's  final  answer  to  his 
demands.  This  request  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant,  in  the  name  d  sudi  as 
liad  lent  a  helping  hand  to  forward  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  and  drefwi  The 
uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which  they  concurred  at  this  jaDCtmt 
in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommendingpeace,  flowed  nom  do- 
ferent  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  RomaQ  OatJioIic  China 
could  not  help  observing  that  the  Protestant  confederates  were  at  the  head  rf 
a  numerous  army,  while  the  emperor  was  but  just  beginning  to  provide  for  to 
own  defence.  l?hey  foresaw  that  ^reat  efforts  would  oe  required  of  them,  ana 
would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  in  order  to  cope  with  enemies  who  had  heeo 
allowed  to  get  the  start  so  far  and  to  attain  such  formidable  power.  ExperieDoe 
had  taught  them  that  the  fruit  of  all  these  efforts  would  be  rewed  bfthe 
emperor  alone,  and  the  more  complete  any  victory  proved  which  they  shooW 
^ain.  the  faster  would  the^^  bind  tneir  own  fetters  and  render  them  u»  t^ 
mtolerable.  These  reflections  made  them  cautious  how  they  contrihnted  a 
second  time  by  their  indiscreet  zeal  to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  V^ 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  their  coimtry.  Notwithstanding  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  bigotry  in  that  age,  they  chose  rather  that  the  Protestante 
should  acquire  that  security  for  their  reUgion  which  they  demanded,  than,  yf 
assisting  Charles  to  oppress  them  to  give  such  additional  force  to  the  imp^ 
prerogative  as  would  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  To  all  toe 
considerations  the  dread  of  seeing  Germany  laid  waste  by  a  dvil  war  addw 
new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  already  felt  the  destructive  ««« 
Albert's  arms ;  others  dreaded  it ;  and  all  wished  for  an  accommodatoon  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Maurice^  which  they  hoped -would  save  them  fromtnw 
cruel  scourge. 
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Such  were  the  reasons  that  induced  so  many  princes,  notwithstanding  the 
Tariety  of  their  political  interests  and  the  opposition  in  their  religious  senti- 
ments, to  unite  in  recommending  to  the  emperor  an  accommodation  with 
Maurice,  not  only  as  a  salutary  out  as  a  necessary  measure.  The  motives 
which  prompted  Charles  to  desire  it  were  not  fewer  or  of  less  weight  He  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  confederates  had  accjuired 
through  his  own  negligence ;  and  he  now  felt  the  insufficiency  of  his  own 
resources  to  oppose  them.  His  Spanish  subjects,  disgusted  at  his  long 
absence,  and  weary  of  endless  wars  which  were  of  little  benefit  to  their  country, 
refused  to  furnish  him  any  considerable  supply  either  of  men  or  money ;  ana 
although  by  his  address  or  importunity  he  might  haye  hoped  to  draw  from 
them  at  last  more  effectual  aid,  that,  he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  be  of  anj 
iservice  in  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs.  His  treasury  was  drained ;  his 
veteran  forces  were  dispersed  or  disbanded,  and  he  could  not  depend  much 
either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage  of  the  new-levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collect- 
ing. There  was  no  hope  of  repeating  with  success  the  same  artifices  whidi 
had  weakened  and  ruined  the  emalkaldic  leamie.  As  the  end  at  which  he 
aimed  was  now  known,  he  could  no  longer  employ  the  specious  pretexts  whidi 
bad  formerly  concealed  his  ambitious  designs.  Every  prince  in  Germany  was 
alarmed  and  on  his  guard ;  and  it  was  vain  to  think  of  binding  them  a  second 
time  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  one  part  of  them  instruments  to  enslave  the 
other.  The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the  head,  experience 
bad  taught  him  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  league  of  Smalkalae ;  and, 
from  w&t  he  had  already  felt  he  had  no  reason  to  natter  himself  that  its 
counsels  would  be  as  irresolute  or  its  efforts  as  timid  and  feeble.  If  he  should 
resolve  on  continuing  the  war,  he  might  be  assured  that  the  most  considerable 
states  in  Germany  would  take  part  against  him  ;  and  a  dubious  neutrality  was 
the  utmost  he  could  expect  from  the  rest.  While  the  confederates  found  fuU 
employment  for  his  arms  in  one  quarter,  the  king  of  France  would  seize  the 
favourable  opportunity,  and  push  on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost 
certain  success.  That  monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in  the  empire^ 
which  Charles  was  no  less  eager  to  recover  than  impatient  to  be  revenged  on 
him  for  aiding  his  malecontent  subjects.  Though  Henry  had  now  retir^  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  onfy  varied  the  scene  of  hostilities,  having  in- 
vaded the  Low  Countries  with  all  his  forces.  The  Turks,  roused  by  the  soUd- 
tations  of  the  French  king,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  resentment  against 
Ferdinand  for  having  violate!  the  truce  in  Hungary,  had  prepared  a  powerful 
fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  which  he  had  left  almost 
defenceless  by  calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  tne  regular  troops  to  join  the 
army  which  he  was  now  assembling. 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  Villach,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  emperor 
the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau,  had  likewise  reasons  peculiar  to  himself 
for  desiring  an  accommodation.  These  prompted  him  to  second  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  the  arguments  which  the  princes  assembled  there  had 
employed  in  recommending  it.  He  had  observed,  not  without  secret  satisfac- 
tion, the  fatal  blow  that  had  been  riven  to  the  despotic  power  which  his 
brother  had  usurped  in  the  empire.  He  was  extremely  solidtous  to  prevent 
Charles  from  recovering  his  former  superiority,  as  he  foresaw  that  ambitious 
prince  would  immediately  resume,  with  increased  eagerness,  and  with  a  better 
chance  of  success,  his  favourite  scheme  of  transmitting  that  power  to  his  son, 
by  excluding  his  brother  from  the  right  of  succession  to  the  imperial  throne. 
On  this  account  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  circumscribing  the  im- 
perial authority,  in  order  to  render  his  own  possession  of  it  certain.    Besides, 
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Solyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transylvania,  and  still  more  at  the  fnuda- 
lent  arts  bv  which  it  had  been  seized,  had  ordered  into  the  field  an  army  of  & 
hundred  thousand  men,  which,  having  defeated  a  great  body  of  Ferdinands 
troops  and  taken  several  places  of  importance,  threatened  not  only  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of  that  part  of  Hun^ 
which  was  still  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  was  unable  to  resist  sqcq  a 
mighty  enemy ;  the  emperor,  while  engaged  in  a  domestic  war,  could  afiord 
him  no  aid ;  and  he  could  not  even  hope  to  draw  from  Germany  the  oontinfent, 
either  of  troops  or  of  money,  usually  furnished  to  repel  the  invasions  d  the 
infidels.  Maurice,  having  observed  Ferdinand's  perplexity  with  regard  to  this 
last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace  were  re-establishea  on  a  secure  foundation,  that 
he  would  march  in  person  with  his  troops  into  Hungary  against  the  Tmics. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  this  well-timed  proposal  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of 
every  other  prospect  of  relief,H)9came  the  most  zealous  advocate  whom  the 
confederates  could  have  employed  to  urge  theindaims,  and  there  was  hardly 
anything  that  they  could  have  demanded  which'^ne  would  not  have  chosen  to 
grant,  rather  than  have  retarded  a  pacification  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an  accommodation  eligible^ 
might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately.  Bat 
the  inflexibilitjr  of  the  emperor's  temper,  together  with  his  unwilUn^iess  at 
once  to  relinquish  objects  which  he  had  long  pursued  with  such  eamestnesB 
and  assiduity,  counterbalanced  for  some  time  the  force  of  all  the  motifn 
which  disposed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at  a  distance,  bat 
seemed  to  render  it  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demands,  together  with  the 
letter  of  the  mediators  at  Passau,  were  presented  to  him,  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were  pointed  out,  nor  would  he  agree 
to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  bat 
proposed  referring  both  these  to  the  determination  of  a  future  diet  On  his 
part,  he  required  that  instant  reparation  should  be  made  to  all  who  daring  the 
present  war  had  suffered  either  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  confederate  troops 
or  the  exactions  of  their  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  arts,  immediate!? 
concluded  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse  ana 
deceive ;  and  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  entreaties,  he  left 
Passau  abruptly,  and,  joining  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  at  Meigen- 
theim,  a  city  in  Franconia,  belonging  to  the'knights  of  the  Teutonic  <Hder,  he 
put  them  in  motion  and  renewed  hostilities.  As  three  thousand  men  in  tiie 
emperor's  pay  had  thrown  themselves  into  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  might 
from  thence  invest  the  neighbouring  country  of  Hesse,  he  marched  towairds 
that  city  and  laid  si^e  to  it  in  form.  The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  Maurice  carried  on  his  approaches  against  the  town,  gave 
such  an  alarm  to  the  emperor  as  disposed  him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear 
to  Ferdinand's  arguments  in  behalf  of  an  accommodation.  Firm  and  haaghty 
as  his  nature  was,  he  found  it  necessary  to  bend,  and  signified  his  willingnesB 
to  make  concessions  on  his  part,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  somewhat 
of  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  his 
brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  desist  from  his  importunities  until  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  declare  what  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  grant  for  the  secori^ 
01  the  confederates.  Having  gained  this  difiicult  point,  he  instantly  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  imparting  to  him  the  emperor's  final 
resolution,  conjured  him  not  to  irustrate  nis  endeavours  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace,  or,  by  an  unseasonable  obstinacy  on  his  side,  to  disappoint  the 
wishes  of  all  Germany  for  that  salutary  event 
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Maurice,  notwithstanding  the  prosperous  situation  of  his  affairs,  was  strongly 
inclined  to  listen  to  this  advice.  The  emperor,  though  overreached  and  sur- 
prised, had  now  be^n  to  assemble  troops,  and,  however  slow  his  motions 
might  be  while  the  nrst  effects  of  his  consternation  remained,  he  was  sensible 
that  Charles  must  at  last  act  with  vigour  proportional  to  tne  extent  of  his 
power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  Germany  an  army  formidable  by  its 
numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  of  his  name  as  well  as  the  remembrance 
of  his  past  victories.  He  could  scarcely  hope  that  a  confederacy  composed  of 
so  many  members  would  continue  to  operate  with  union  ana  perseverance 
sufficient  to  resist  the  consistent  and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  a  leader  accustomed  to  command  and  to  conquer.  He 
felt  already,  although  he  had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  shock  of  any 
adverse  event,  that  be  himself  was  the  head  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw 
from  the  example  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  how  difficult  it  would  oe,  with  all 
his  address  ana  credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detaching  him- : 
self  from  the  whole,  and  how  impossible  to  recall  him  to  his  proper  rai^  and' 
subordination.  This  filled  him  with  apprehensions  for  the  common  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  to  his  own  par- 
ticular interests.  £v  setting  at  liberty  the  degraded  elector,  and  by  repealing 
tiie  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary  honours  and 
dominions,  the  emperor  md  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  in  the  most  tender 
part.  The  efforts  of  a  prince  belovedT  of  his  ancient  subjects,  and  revered  by 
all  the  Protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what  had  been  unjustly  taken 
from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  exciting  commotions  in  Saxony  which 
would  endanger  all  that  he  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimu- 
lation and  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in  the  emperor^s  power  to  render  vain  all 
the  solicitations  of  the  confederates  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave.  He  had  only 
to  add  one  act  of  violence  more  to  the  injustice  and  rigour  with  which  he  had 
ahready  treated  him:  and  he  had  accordingly  threatened  the  sons  of  that 
unfortunate  prince  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead 
of  seeing  their  father  restored  to  liberty,  they  should  hear  of  his  having  suf- 
fered the  punishment  which  his  rebelUon  had  merited.^' 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  his  associates,  Maurice 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered,  though  less  advan- 
tageous than  those  which  he  had  proposed  than  again  to  commit  all  to  the 
doubtful  issue  of  war.*'  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Passau,  and  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the  cmef  artides  were,  that  before  the  twelfth  day 
(rf  August  the  confederates  shaU  lay  down  their  arms  and  disband  their  forces ; 
that  on  or  before  that  day  the  landgrave  shall  be  set  at  liberty  and  conveyed 
in  safety  to  his  castle  of  Kheinfels :  that  a  diet  shall  be  held  witnin  six  months, 
ia  order  to  deUberate  concerning  tne  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  pre- 
venting for  the  future  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion ;  that  in  the 
mean  time  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  other  prince  shall,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  such  as  adhered  to  tne  Conlession  of 
Augsburg,  but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exerdse  of  their 
religion ;  that,  in  return,  the  Protestants  shall  not  molest  the  Catholics,  either 
in  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  in  performing  their  religious 
ceremonies ;  that  the  imperial  chamber  shall  adnunister  justice  impartially  to 
persons  of  both  parties,  and  Protestants  to  be  admitted  mdiscriminately  with 
the  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  that  if  the  next  diet  should  not 
1%  able  to  terminate  the  (fisputes  with  regard  to  religion,  the  stipulations  in 
the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  shall  continue  for  ever  in  full 
*^  Sleid.,  571.  ^  Sleid.,  Hist.,  S«3,  etc.— Thoan.,  Ub.  x.  359»  etc. 
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force  and  vigour ;  that  none  of  the  confederates  shall  be  liable  to  anj  action 
on  account  of  what  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  war ;  that  the  con- 
sideration of  those  encroachments  which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pre- 
tended^ upon  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  empire,  shall  be  remittea  to 
the  approaching  diet ;  that  Albert  of  Brandenburg  snail  be  comprehendni  in 
the  treaty,  provided  he  shall  accede  to  it  and  disband  his  forces  before  the 
twelfth  of  August.** 

Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passan,  that  overturned  the  vast  fabrio 
in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years  and  had  exerted  the 
utmost  eftorts  of  his  power  and  policy ;  that  annulled  all  his  regulations  with 
r^ard  to  religion,  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the  imperial  authority 
absolute  and  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  established  the  Protestant  Church, 
which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precanously  in  Germany,  through  connivance  or 
by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  ^ory  of 
ihaving  concerted  and  completed  this  unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  sinsnlar 
circumstance  that  the  Reformation  should  oe  indebted  for  its  security  and  foil 
establishment  in  Germany  to  the  same  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the 
brink  of  destruction,  and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  same  arts  of  dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Mannce  had  in 
view  at  those  different  junctures  seem  to  have  been  more  attended  to  than  the 
means  by  which  he  attained  them ;  and  he  was  now  as  imiversally  extolled 
for  his  zeal  and  public  spirit  as  he  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his  indig- 
ence and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Frendi 
king,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  should  employ  his  pow^  in 
order  to  protect  and  maintain  the  Reformation  in  the  empire,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  persecuting  his  own  Protestant  subjects  with  all  the  fieroen^  of 
bigotry,  and  that  the  league  for  this  puri)ose,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
Romisn  Church,  should  be  negotiated  and  signed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bisbcfi 
So  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  superintend  and  r^ulate  the  caprice 
of  human  passions  and  render  them  subservient  towards  the  accomplishm^t 
of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  jmd  to  the  interests  of  the  French  king  during  the 
negotiations  at  Passau.  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what  th^ 
had  in  view,  discovered  no  great  solicitude  about  an  ally  whom  perhaps  they 
reckoned  to  be  overpjaid  for  the  assistance  which  he  had  given  them  hj  hfe 
acquisitions  in  Lorraine.  A  short  clause  which  they  procured  to  be  inserted 
in  the  treaty,  importing  that  the  king  of  France  might  communicate  to  the 
confederates  his  particular  pretensions  or  causes  of  hostilitv,  whidi  they  woold 
lay  before  the  emperor,  was  the  only  sign  that  they  gave  of  their  remembering 
how  much  they  had  been  indebted  to  nim  for  their  success.  Henry  expen- 
enced  the  same  treatment  which  every  prince  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  auuiora 
of  a  civil  war  may  expect.  As  soon  as  the  ra^e  of  faction  began  to  subside 
and  any  prospect  of  accommodation  to  open^  his  services  were  forgott^  wd 
his  associates  made  a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with  whidi 
they  abandoned  their  protector.  But  how  much  soever  Henry  inight  be 
enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  his  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  whioi  th^ 
hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor  at  his  expense,  he  was  perfectly 
sensible  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to  keep  well  witn  the  Germanic  body 
than  to  resent  the  indi^ities  offered  him  by  any  particular  members  of  it 
For  that  reason  he  dismissed  the  hosti^es  which  he  hafl  received  from  Maurice 
and  his  associates,  and  affected  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  as  formerly  con- 
cerning his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution  and  liberties  of  the 
empire. 

**  RecaeU  des  Traltee,  U.  261. 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  si^ed,  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his 
engagements  ^ith  Ferdinand,  marched  mto  Hungarv  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armies,  the  frequent 
mutinies  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  occasioned  by  then-  want 
of  pay,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and  Castafdo,  who  was 
piqued  at  being  obU^ed  to  resign  the  chief  command  to  him,  prevented  his 
performing  anything  m  that  country  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  or  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Icing  of  the  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungary,  the  prince  of  Hesse  parted  from  him 
with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  marched  back  into  his  own  country, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  return  and  give  up  to 
him  the  rems  of  government  which  he  had  held  during  his  absence.  But 
fortune  was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  landgrave.  A  battahon  of  mer- 
cenary troops  which  had  been  m  the  pay  of  Hesse,  being  seduced  by  Reifenberc, 
their  colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly 
withdrew  from  the  voung  prince  as  he  was  marching  homewaros,  and  joined 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  still  continued  in  arms  apinst  the  emperor, 
refusing  to  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave, 
an  account  of  this  reached  the  Netherlands  iust  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
citadel  of  Mechlin,  where  he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her 
brother's  name,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to  which  lie 
owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest  him,  and  committed  him  a^aln  into 
the  custody  of  the  same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  nve  years 
with  the  most  severe  ^j^ilance.  Philip  beheld  all  the  horrors  of  his  imprison- 
ment renewed ;  and,  his  spirits  subsidmg  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  had 
risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  be  had  ei\joyea  lioerty,  he  sunk  intQ 
'  Istuanbaffli  Hist.  Hangar.,  2S8.<*TbiiaD.,  Ub.  x.  371. 
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despair,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  captivity.  Bnt  the 
matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor  as  fully  satisfied  him  that  the  reYolt 
of  Reifenberg's  mercenaries  could  be  imputed  neither  to  the  landgrave  nor  to 
his  son,  he  gave  orders  for  his  release ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty 
for  which  he  had  so  lon^  languished.'  But,  though  he  recovered  his  freedom 
and  was  reinstated  in  nis  dominions,  his  sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the 
vigour  and  to  have  extinguished  the  activity  of  his  mind.  From  being  the 
bddest  as  well  as  most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire^  he  became  the  moet 
timid  and  cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  pacific 
indolence. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony  likewise  procured  his  liberty  in  conset^uence 
of  the  treaty  of  Passau.  The  emperor,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
his  schemes  for  extirpating  the  Protestant  religion,  had  no  loncer  any  motive 
for  detaining  him  a  prisoner ;  and.  being  extremely  solicitous  at  tnat  juncture  to 
recover  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  GermanSj  whose  assistance  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated  aeainst  the  long 
of  France,  he,  among  other  expedients  for  that  purpose,  thought  of  releasing 
from  imprisonment  a  prince  whose  merit  entitled  him  no  less  to  esteem  than 
his  sufferings  rendered  him  the  object  of  compassion.  John  Frederic  took 
possession,  accordingly,  of  that  part  of  his  territories  which  had  been  reserved 
for  him  when  Maurice  was  invested  with  the  electoral  dignity.  As  in  this 
situation  he  continued  to  display  the  same  virtuous  magnanimity  for  which  he 
had  been  conspicuous  in  a  more  prosperous  and  splendid  state,  and  which 
he  had  retained  amidst  all  his  suffering  he  maintained  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  that  high  reputation  to  which  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
emperor.  Accustomed  to  terminate  all  his  operations  against  France  with 
advantage  to  himself,  he  thought  that  it  nearly  concerned  his  honour  not  to 
allow  Henry  the  superiority  in  tiiis  war,  or  to  suffer  his  own  administration  to 
be  stained  with  the  infamv  of  having  permitted  territories  of  such  consequence 
to  be  dismembered  from  tne  empire.  This  was  no  less  a  point  of  interest  than 
of  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was  more  naked  and  lay  more  ex- 
posed than  that  of  any  province  in  France,  Charles  had  frequently,  during  his 
wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads  upon  that  quarter  with  great  success 
and  effect ;  but  if  Henrv  were  allowed  to  retain  his  late  conquests,  France 
would  gain  such  a  formidable  barrier  on  that  side  as  to  be  altogether  secure 
where  formerly  she  had  been  weakest  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  had 
now  lost  as  much,  in  point  of  security^  as  France  had  acquired,  and,  being 
stripped  of  the  defence  which  those  cities  afforded  it,  lay  open  to  be  invaded 
on  a  quarter  where  all  the  towns,  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  interior 
and  remote  from  an  enemy,  were  but  slightly  fortified.  These  consideratioDs 
determined  Charles  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns  of  which  Heniy  had 
made  himself  master ;  and  ,the  preparations  which  he  had  made  against 
Maurice  and  his  associates  enabled  him  to  carry  his  resolution  into  immediate 
execution. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  he  left  his  in^orioos 
retreat  at  Yillach,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  Germans  whidi  he  had  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops  which  be 
had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these  he  added  several  battalions, 
which,  having  been  in  the  pav  of  the  confederates,  entered  into  his  service 
when  dismissed  by  them ;  and,  he  prevailed  likewise  on  some  princes  of  the 
empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.  In  order  to  conceal  the  destination  of 
*  Sleld.,  573.— Belcaril  Oomment.,  834. 
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this  formidable  anny,  and  to  goard  against  alanning  the  French  king  so  as  to 
put  him  on  preparing  for  the  defence  of  his  hite  conquests,  he  gave  out  that 
ne  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Hungary,  in  order  to  second  A&urice  in  his 
operations  against  the  infidels.  When  lie  began  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine, 
and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext,  he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a 
n^rt  that  he  took  this  route  in  order  to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of  the  empire  called  loudly  for  his  inter- 
position to  check  them. 

But  the  French,  having  grown  acouainted  at  last  with  arts  by  which  they 
had  been  so  often  deceived,  viewed  all  Charles's  motions  with  distrust  Henry 
immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  his  vast  {^reparations,  and  resolved 
to  defend  the  important  conquests  which  he  had  gained  with  vigour  equal  to 
that  with  which  they  were  about  to  be  attacked  As  he  foresaw  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned  against  Met^  hv  whose  fate  that  of 
Toul  and  Verdun  would  be  determined,  he  nominated  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
duke  of  Guise,  to  take  the  command  in  that  city  during  the  siege,  the  issue  of 
which  would  equally  affect  the  honour  and  interest  of  ms  country.  His  choice 
could  not  have  fallen  upon  any  person  more  worthy  of  that  trust  The  duke 
of  Guise  possessed  in  a  high  degree  all  the  talents  of  courage,  sagad^,  and 
presence  of  mind  which  render  men  eminent  in  miUtary  command.  He  was 
larjgelj  endowed  with  that  magnanimity  of  soul  which  delights  in  bold  enter- 
prises and  aspires  to  fame  by  splendid  and  extraordinary  actions.  He  repaired 
with  joy  to  tne  dangerous  station  assigned  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  which  he 
might  display  his  great  quaUties  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  countiymen, 
all  reader  to  applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French  nobility  in  that 
a£e,  which  considered  it  as  the  greatest  reproach  to  remain  inactive  when 
there  was  any  opportunity  of  signalizing  their  courage,  prompted  great  numbers 
to  follow  a  leader  who  was  the  darling  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  every  one  that 
courted  miUtary  fame.  Several  princes  of  the  blood,  many  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  all  the  young  officers  who  could  obtain  the  king's  permission, 
entered  Metz  as  volunteers.  By  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison, 
and  enabled  the  duke  of  Guise  to  employ,  on  every  emergency,  persons  eager 
to  distin^iish  themselves  and  fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  of 
Metz,  he  found  everything,  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situation  as  might 
have  induced  anv  person  of  less  intrepid  coura^  to  despair  of  defending  it 
with  success.  The  city  was  of  ^reat  extent,  with  large  suburbs ;  the  walls 
were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  the  ditch  narrow ;  and  the 
old  towers  which  projected  instead  of  bastions  were  at  too  great  distance  from 
each  other  to  defend  the  space  between  them.  For  all  these  defects  he 
endeavoured  to  provide  the  oest  remedy  which  the  time  would  permit  He 
ordered  the  suburbs,  without  sparing  the  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even 
that  of  St  Amulph,  in  which  several  kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  but,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of 
impiety  to  which  such  a  violation  of  so  many  sacred  edific^  as  well  as  of  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  might  expose  him.  he  executed  this  with  much  rehgious 
ceremony.  Having  ordered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  together  with 
the  bones  of  the  kings  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches,  to  be 
removed,  they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls, 
he  himself  walking  before  them  bareheaded,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He 
then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlarged 
the  ditch,  repau^  the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it 
was  necessaiy  that  all  these  works  should  be  nnished  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
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tion,  he  laboured  at  them  with  his  own  hands ;  the  officers  and  Tolanteers 
iuutated  his  example ;  and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  tbe 
most  severe  and  fatiguing  service  when  they  saw  that  their  superiors  did  not 
decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it  At  tne  same  time,  he  compelled  all  useless  persons 
to  leave  the  place ;  he  filled  the  magazines  with  provisions  and  military  stores ; 
he  burnt  the  mills  and  destroyed  the  com  and  forage  for  several  miles  round 
the  town.  Such  were  his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquiring  an 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less 
ardour  than  the  soldiers ;  and.  every  other  passion  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy  with  which  he  inspu^  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin 
of  their  estates,  together  with  the  havoc  which  he  made  among  their  public 
and  private  buildings,  without  any  emotion  of  resentment* 

Meantime,  the  emperor,  having  collected  all  his  forces,  continued  his  mardi 
towards  Metz.  As  he  passed  through  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  he  saw  tbe 
dismal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war  which  Albert  had  carried  on 
in  these  parts.  Upon  his  approach,  that  prince,  though  at  the  head  of  twentj 
thousand  men,  withdrew  into  Lorraine,  as  if  he  h£d  intended  to  join  thi 
French  king,  whose  arms  he  had  quartered  with  his  own  in  all  his  standards 
and  ensigns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  imperial  troops,* 
which  amounted  at  least  to  sixty  thousand  men,  forming  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  best-appointed  armies  which  had  heea  brought  into  the  field 
during  that  age,  in  anv  of  the  wars  among  Christian  princes. 

The  chief  conmiana,  under  the  emperor,  was  committed  to  the  duke  of 
Alva,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  toother  with  the  m(»t  experi- 
enced of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  generals.  As  it  was  now  towards  the  e^  of 
October,  these  intelligent  officers  represented  the  great  danger  of  b^;inniDg, 
at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  very  tedious. 
But  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his  usual  obstinacy,  and^  being 
confident  that  he  had  made  such  preparations  and  taken  such  precautions  as 
would  insure  success,  he  ordered  the  city  to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  duke 
of  Alva  apj^eared,  a  large  body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attadbxd  his 
vanguard  with  great  vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed  or  took  prisoners  a 
considerable  number  of  men.  £y  this  early  specimen  which  they  gave  of  tbe 
conduct  of  their  officers  as  well  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  they  showed  tbe 
imperialists  what  an  enemv  thev  had  to  encounter,  and  how  dear  every  advan- 
tage must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  invested,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other  works  beg[un. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besi^ed  was  turned  for  some  time 
towards  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  they  strove  with  emulation  whi<^  should 
mm  that  prince,  who  still  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuating  in  all 
the  uncertaintv  of  irresolution  natural  to  a  man  who,  being  swayed  by  no 
principle,  was  allured  different  wavs  by  contrary  views  of  interest  lie  French 
tempted  him  with  offers  extremely  beneficial ;  the  imperialists  scrupled  at  no 
promise  which  they  thou£;ht  might  allure  liim.  After  much  hesitation,  he  was 
gained  by  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  expected  to  receive  advantages  which 
were  both  more  immediate  and  more  permanent.  As  the  French  king,  who 
b^n  to  suspect  his  intentions,  had  appointed  a  body  of  troops,  un£r  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert 
fell  upon  them  unexpectedly  with  such  vigour  that  he  routed  them  entirely, 
killed  manv  of  the  officers,  wounded  Aumale  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Immediately  after  this  victory  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz  and  joined  his 
army  to  that  of  the  emperor.    Charles,  in  reward  for  this  service  and  the  great 
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accession  of  strength  which  he  brons'ht  him,  granted  Albert  a  formal  puurdon 
of  all  past  offences,  and  confirmed  nim  in  the  possession  of  the  territories 
which  ne  had  violently  usurped  during  the  war.* 

The  duke  of  Guise,  though  deeply  affected  with  his  brother's  misfortune, 
did  not  remit  in  any  degree  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town.  He 
harassed  the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  officers  were  so  eager 
to  distinguish  themselves  that,  his  authority  being  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was  obliged  at  different  times  to  shut  the 
gates  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
nol^emen  of  the  first  rank  from  exposing  themselves  to  danger  in  every  sally. 
He  repaired  in  the  night  what  the  enemrs  artillery  had  beat  down  during  the 
day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works  new  fortifications  of  almost  equal 
strength.  The 'imperialists,  on  their  part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with  sreat 
spirit,  and  carried  forward  at  once  approacnes  against  difi'erent  parts  ot  the 
town.  But  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  was  not  then  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century^  during  the  long  war  in  the  Netherlands.  The  besiegers,  after  the 
nnweaned  labour  of  many  weeks,  found  that  they  had  made  but  little  progress ; 
and,  although  their  batteries  had  made  breaches  in  different  places,  they  saw, 
to  their  astonishment,  works  suddenly  appear,  in  demolishms^  which  their 
feitigaes  and  dangers  would  be  renewed.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thionville,  where  he  had  been 
confined  bv  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout ;  and,  though  still  so  infirm  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  Utter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp,  that  by  his  presence 
he  misht  animate  the  soldiers  and  urge  on  the  attadc  with  greater  spirit. 
Upon  nis  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected,  and  new  efforts  were  made  with 
redoabled  ardour. 

But  by  this  time  winter  had  set  in  with  great  rigour;  the  camp  was 
alternately  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  time  pro- 
visions were  bc^me  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavalry  which 
hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  often  interrupted  the  convoys  or  rendered  their 
arrival  difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  began  to  spread  among  the  soldiers, 
especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  to  such  inclement 
weather ;  great  numbers  were  disabled  from  serving,  and  many  died.  At 
length  such  breaches  were  made  as  seemed  practicable,  and  Charles  resolved 
to  hazard  a  ^neral  assault,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstnmces  of  his  generals 
against  the  unprudence  of  attacking  a  numerous  garrison,  conducted  and 
animated  by  the  most  gallant  of  the  French  nobility,  with  an  army  weakened 
by  diseases  and  disheartened  with  ill  success.  The  duke  of  Guise,  suspecting 
the  emperor's  intentions  from  the  extraordinary  movements  which  he  observed 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  posts.  They 
appeared  immediately  on  the  walls,  and  oehind  the  breaches,  with  such  a 
determined  countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  so  well  prepared  to  give 
the  assailants  a  warm  reception,  that  the  imperialists,  instead  of  advancing  to 
the  charge  when  the  word  of  coounand  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a  timid, 
dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  trust  troops 
whose  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarters,  complain- 
ing that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  who  deserved  no  longer  the 
name  of  men.' 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified  and  affected  Charles,  he 
would  not  hear  of  abandoning  the  siege,  though  he  saw  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing the  method  of  attack.     He  suspended  the  fury  of  his  batteries,  and 
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proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more  seoure  bat  tedious  method  of  sapping:  But, 
as  it  still  continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  almost  incessantlj,  such  as  were 
employed  in  this  service  endured  incredible  hardships ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise, 
whose  industry  was  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  discovering  all  their  mines, 
counterworked  them,  and  prevented  their  effect  At  last,  Charles,  finding  it 
impossible  to  contend  any  longer  with  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  wi^ 
enemies  whom  he  could  neither  overpower  by  force  nor  subdue  by  art,  whDe 
at  the  same  time  a  contagious  distemper  raged  amoujc;  his  troops  and  cot  off 
daily  great  numbers  of  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers^  yielded  to  the  sohdtations 
of  his  generals,  who  conjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  timely 
retreat  "Fortune,"  says  he,  "  I  now  perceive,  resembles  other  females,  aoS 
chooses  to  confer  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  bade  on  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege^  and  submitted  to 
the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  enterprise  after  having  contmued  fifty-six  dajg 
before  the  town,  during  wmch  time  he  had  lost  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
who  died  of  diseases  or  were  killed  by  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Goise^  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  intention  of  the  imperialists,  sent  out  several  bodies,  boUi 
of  cavalry  and  infanty,  to  infest  their  rear,  to  pick  up  stragglers,  and  to  sein 
every  o^jportunity  of  attacking  them  with  advantafi;e.  Such  was  the  confosioii 
with  which  they  made  their  retreat  that  the  French  mi^t  have  harassed  than 
in  a  most  cruel  manner.  But  when  they  salUed  out,  a  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  their  view  which  extinguished  at  once  all  hostile  rage  and  melted 
them  into  tenderness  and  compassion.  The  imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the 
sick  and  wounded,  with  the  de^  and  the  dying.  In  all  the  different  roads  by 
which  the  army  retired,  numbers  were  found  who,  having  made  an  effort  to 
escape  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they  could  go  no  forth^,  to 
perish  witnout  assistance.  This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  and  were 
mdebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the  power 
to  perform.  The  duke  of  Guise  immediately  ordered  proper  refr^hments  for 
su<m  as  were  dying  of  hunger ;  he  appointea  surgeons  to  attend  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  he  removed  such  as  could  bear  it  into  the  adjacent  villages ;  and 
those  who  would  have  suffered  by  being  carried  so  far,  he  admitted  into  the 
hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  m  the  city  for  his  own  soldiers.  As  soon  as 
they  recovered,  he  sent  them  home  under  an  escort  of  soldiers  and  with  money 
to  bear  their  charges.  By  these  acts  of  humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in 
that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on  with  greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at 
present,  the  duke  of  Guise  completed  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  bis 
gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Metz,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  bad  van- 
quished to  vie  with  his  own  countrymen  in  extolling  his  name.^ 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany  were  added  such  unfortunate  events  in  Italy 
as  rendered  this  the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life.  Daring  hu 
residence  'at  Yillach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  lor  the  loui  of 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time  was  so  low  t^t  in 
order  to  obtain  this  inconsiderable  sum  he  was  obliged  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  principality  of  Piombino,  and  by  giving  up  that  he  lost  the  footing 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and  enabled  Cosmo  to  asume 
for  the  future  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a  prince  altogether  independent 
Much  about  the  time  that  his  indigence  constrained  him  to  part  with  thb 
valuable  territory,  he  lost  Siena,  which  was  of  still  greater  consequence,  tbrongfa 
the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Di^  de  Mendoza.' 
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Siena,  Hke  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italjr,  had  long  enjoyed  a  rei>ublican 
^oyeniment,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  but,  being  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  people  which  divided  all  the 
Italian  commonwealths,  the  faction  of  the  people,  wnich  gained  the  ascendant, 
besought  the  emperor  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  administration  which 
they  had  establisned.  and  admitted  into  their  city  a  small  body  of  Spanish 
soloiers  whom  he  had  sent  to  countenance  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  to 
preserve  tranquillity  among  them.  The  command  of  these  troops  was  given 
to  Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambassador  for  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded 
the  credulous  multitude  that  it  was  necessanr,  for  their  security  against  any 
future  attempt  of  the  nobles,  to  allow  him  to  build  a  citadel  in  Siena ;  and,  as 
he  flattered  himself  that  by  means  of  this  fortress  he  mi^ht  render  the  emperor 
master  of  the  city,  he  pushed  on  the  works  with  all  possible  despatch.  But  he 
threw  off  the  mask  too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  he 
began  to  indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper  and  to  treat 
the  citizens  with  great  insolence.  At  the  same  time  the  soloiers  in  garrison, 
being  paid  as  irregularly  as  the  eipperor's  troops  usually  were,  lived  almost  at 
discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guuty  of  many  acts  of  license  and 
oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Sienese  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  As  they 
saw  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  while  the  unfinished  fortifications  al 
the  citadel  left  tnem  any  hopes  of  success,  they  appUed  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  who  readily  promised  them  his  master's  protection  and  assist- 
anoa  At  the  same  time,  forgetting  then:  domestic  animosities  when  such  a 
mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liber^  and  existence  of  the  republic,  they  sent 
sj^iits  to  the  exiled  nobles  and  invited  them  to  concur  with  them  in  saving 
their  country  from  the  servitude  with  which  it  was  threatened.  As  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  measures  were  concerted  speedily,  but  with  mat 
prudence,  and  were  executed  with  equal  vigour.  The  citizens  rose  sudaenlj 
in  arms ;  the  exiles  flocked  into  the  town  from  different  parts  with  all  theur 
partisans  and  what  troops  they  could  draw  together ;  ana  several  bodies  of 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  France  appeared  to  support  them.  The  Spaniards, 
thou^  surprised  and  much  inferior  in  number,  defended  themselves  with  ^reat 
courage ;  but,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  maintaining 
their  station  long  m  a  half-finished  fortress,  they  soon  gave  it  up.  The 
Sienese,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  tne  ^ound,  that  no  monu- 
ment midit  remain  of  that  odious  structure  which  had  been  raised  in  order  to 
enslave  tnem.  At  the  same  time,  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  emperor, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their 
liberty,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  that  blessing  by  continuing  his  protection  to  their  repuolic* 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost  succeeded.  The  severe 
administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having  filled  that 
kingdom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  the  head  of 
the  malecontents,  had  flSi  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all  who  bore  ill  will 
to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  protection  and  assistance. 
That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of  exiles^  boasting  much  of  the  number  and 
power  of  his  partisans  and  of  his  great  influence  with  them,  prevaUed  on 
Henry  to  think  of  invading  Naples,  from  an  expectation  of  being  joined  by  all 
those  with  whom  the  prince  of  Salerno  held  correspondence,  or  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Toledo's  government    But,  though  the  first  hint  of  this  enter- 

•  Pecci.  M^molro  de  Siena,  vol.  ill.  pp.  Hist  Venet.,  267.— M6m.  de  Ribter,  424,  etc 
230,  2«1.— Thiuil.,  3T6,  377,  etc.— ParuU, 
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prise  was  suggested  by  the  prince  of  Salerno,  Henry  did  not  choose  that  its 
success  shoiua  entirely  depend  upon  his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which 
he  had  made.  He  ap^Ued  for  aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after  his 
father's  example,  as  nis  most  vigorous  auxihaiy  against  the  emperor,  and 
floUcited  him  to  second  his  operations  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  not  ditticult  to  obtain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan, 
who  at  this  time  was  highly  incensed  agamst  the  house  of  Austria  on  accoant 
of  the  proceedings  in  Hungair.  He  ordered  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  to  be 
equipped,  that  they  might  sau  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  whatever  time 
Henry  should  name,  and  might  co-operate  with  the  French  troops  in  their 
attempts  upon  that  kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  the 
corsair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa,  and  scarcely  inferior 
to  his  master  in  courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune.  He  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Calabria  at  a  time  whicn  had  been  agreed  on,  landed  at  several 
places,  plundered  and  burnt  several  villages,  and  at  last,  casting  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  X^aples,  filled  that  city  with  consternation.  But  as  the  French  fleet, 
detained  bv  some  accident  which  the  contemporary  historians  have  not  ex- 
plained, did  not  join  the  Turks  according  to  concert,  they,  after  waiting  twenty 
days  without  hearing  any  tidings  of  it,  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  and  thus 
delivered  the  viceroy  of  Naples  m>m  the  terror  of  an  invasion  which  he  was  nxA 
in  a  condition  to  have  resisted.'® 

As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check  to  the  emperor  in  any 
former  Campaign,  they  expressed  immoderate  joy  at  the  success  of  their  arms. 
Charles  himself,  accustomed  to  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  felt  the  calamity 
most  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Metz  into  the  Low  Countries,  much  dejectea 
with  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  aflected  him  in  his  declining  age.  when 
the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increased  to  sudh  a  j)itch  as  entirely  broke  the 
-vigour  of  his  constitution  and  rendered  him  peevish,  difficult  of  access,  and 
often  incapable  of  applying  to  business.  But  whenever  he  enjoyed  anr  interval 
of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  revenge ;  and  he  deliberatea  with  the 
greatest  solicitude  concerning  the  most  proper  means  of  annoying  France,  and 
of  efiacing  the  stain  which  had  obscured  the  reputation  and  glory  of  his  arms. 
All  the  schemes  concerning  Germany  which  had  engrossed  him  so  long  being 
disconcerted  by  the  peace  of  Passau,  the  aff*airs  of  the  empire  became  only 
secondary  objects  of  attention  ;  and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant 
passion  which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  excited  violent  cam- 
motions,  which  disturbed  the  empire  during  this  year.  That  princeVs  troo^ 
having  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  siege  of  Metz,  were  gi-eatly  reduced  in 
number.  But  the  emperor,  prompted  by  gratitude  for  nis  distinguished 
services  on  that  occasion,  or  perhaps  with  a  secret  view  of  fomenting  divisions 
among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  having  paid  up  all  the  money  due  to  him,  be 
was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of  the  soldiers  dismissed  from  the 
imperial  army  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as 
ever.  The  bishop  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg  having  soficited  the  imperial 
chamber  to  annul  by  its  authority  the  iniquitous  conditions  which  Albert  had 
compelled  them  to  si^,  that  court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements 
with  him  to  be  void  m  their  own  nature,  because  they  had  been  extorted  by 
iorce,  enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them,  and, 
if  he  should  persist  in  such  an  unjust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  take  arms  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  pubhc  tranquillity.  To 
this  decision  Albert  opposed  the  confirmation  of  his  transactions  with  ms  two 
»  Thium.,  375, 380.— Hem.  de  Ribier,  U.  403.— OiAnwae. 
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prelates,  which  the  emperor  had  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  his  having 
joined  tne  imperial  army  at  Metz ;  and  in  order  to  intimidate  his  antagonists, 
as  well  as  to  convince  them  of  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish  his  pretensions, 
he  i)ut  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  secure  the  territory  in  question. 
Various  endeavours  were  employed,  and  many  expedients  proposed,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  kindling  of  a  new  war  in  Qermauy.  But,  the  same  warmth  of 
temper  which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and  enteiprising  inspiring  him  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  even  in  his  wildest  undertakings,  he  dis- 
dainfully rejected  all  reasonable  overtures  of  accommodation. 

Upon  this  the  imperial  chamber  issued  its  decree  against  him,  and  required 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  together  with  several  other  princes  mentioned  by  nam^ 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Maurice  and  those  associated 
with  him  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  service.  They  were  extremely 
solicitous  to  maintain  public  order  b^  supporting  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  the  usurpations  of 
an  ambitious  prince  who  had  no  principle  of  action  but  regard  to  his  own 
interest  and  no  motive  to  direct  him  but  the  impulse  of  ungovernable  passions. 
They  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  emperor  encouraged  Albert  in  his 
extravagant  and  irregular  proceedings,  and  secretly  afforded  him  assistance^ 
that  by  raising  him  up  to  rival  Maunoe  in  power  he  might  in  any  futuro  broil 
make  use  of  his  assistance  to  counterbalance  and  control  the  authority  whicli 
the  other  had  acquired  in  the  empire." 

These  considerations  united  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Germany  in  a 
league  aeainst  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  generalissimo.  This 
lormidable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  no  change  in  Albert's  sentiments ; 
but,  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  so  many  princes  if  he  should  allow 
them  time  to  assemble  their  forces,  he  endeavouiea  by  his  activity  to  deprive 
them  of  all  the  advantages  which  they  mii^t  derive  from  their  united  power 
and  numbers,  and  for  that  reason  marched  directly  against  Maurice,  the 
enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most  It  was  happy  for  the  allies  tliat  the  conduct 
of  tlieir  affairs  was  committed  to  a  prince  of  such  abilities.  Ue,  by  bin 
authority  and  example,  had  inspired  tnem  with  vigour ;  and,  having  carried 
on  their  preparations  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  of  which  confederate  bodies 
are  seldom  capable,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make 
any  consideraole  progress.  ^ 

Their  armies,  wnich  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  men,  met  at  Sievernausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg ;  and 
the  violent  animosity  against  each  other  which  possessed  the  two  leaders  did 
not  suffer  them  to  continue  long  inactive.  The  troops,  inflamed  with  the 
same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat ;  they  fought  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy ;  and,  as  both  generals  were  capable  of  availing  themselves 
of  every  ^vourable  occurrence,  the  battle  remained  long  doubtful,  each  gain- 
ing ground  upon  the  other  alternately.  At  Ust  victory  declared  for  Maurice, 
who  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  Alberts  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  fpur 
thousand  dead  on  the  field,  and  their  camp,  ba^i^gage,  and  artillery  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  allies  bought  theu:  victory  dear;  their  best 
troops  suffered  greatly ;  two  sons  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  duke  of  Lunen- 
burg, and  many  other  persons  of  distinction  were  amon^  the  number  of  the 
slain.*'    But  all  these  were  soon  forgotten ;  for  Maurice  nimself,  as  he  led  up 

*■  Sleld..  585.— Mdm.  de  Ribler.  II.  442.^  Scard.,   U.    659.  —  Sleid..    683.  —  Ruflcelli, 

Amoldt  Vita  Maurit.,  ap  Menken,  II.  1242.  Epistres   anx   Princes,    164.— Araoldi   Vita. 

"  Hiatoria  Pugntn  Infelids  inter  Maurit.  Manrit.,  1245. 
tt  Albert.  Tbom.  Wintzero  aoctore,  apod 
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to  a  second  chars^e  a  body  of  horse  which  had  been  broken,  received  a  woimd 
mth  a  pistoI-buUet  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixth  after  his  attaining  the 
^electoral  dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  this  active  age, 
when  great  occurrences  and  sudden  revolutions  called  forth  extraordinarv  talents 
to  view  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity  to  display  themselves,  Maoorks 
may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable.  If  his  exorbitant  ambitkn, 
Ms  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwarrantable  usurpation  of  his  kinsman^ 
honours  and  dominions  exclude  him  from  being  pnused  as  a  virtuous  man,  his 
prudence  in  concerting  his  measures,  his  vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the 
uniform  success  with  which  they  were  attended  entitle  him  to  the  appeOatioQ 
of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age  when  impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predomi- 
nates over  political  wisdom,  when  the  nighest  effort  even  of  a  genius  of  the 
first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold  scheme  and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and 
•courage,  he  formed  and  conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  policv  which  deoeiTed 
the  most  artful  monarch  in  Europe.  At  the  venr  juncture  when  the  emperof 
had  attained  to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemingij 
inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquisn  all  his  usurpa- 
tions, and  established  not  only  the  religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Qermany  on 
such  foundations  as  have  hitherto  remained  unshaken.  AltJiough  at  one 
period  of  his  life  Ms  conduct  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestants,  and  at 
another  drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  such  was  his 
masterly  address  that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  in  any  degree 
possessed  the  confidence  of  both,  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the  most  afafe 
as  well  as  faithful  guardian  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Ms  countiy. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned  among  Ms  troo| 
vented  them  from  making  the  proper  improvement  of  the  victory  wMc 

had  gained.    Albert,  whose  active  courage  and  profuse  liberaJity  rei 

him  the  darling  of  such  military  adventurers  as  were  little  solicitous  about 
the  justice  of  Ms  cause,  soon  reassembled  his  broken  forces,  and  made  fresh 
levies  with  such  success  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  renewed  his  depredations  with  additional  fury.  But  Hemy  d 
Brunswick,  having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied  troops,  defeated  him  in 
A  second  battle,  scarcelv  less  bloody  than  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage 
did  not  sink,  nor  were  Ms  resources  exhausted.  He  made  several  efforts,  an! 
some  of  them  very  vigorous,  to  retrieve  his  affairs ;  but,  being  laid  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  by  the  imperial  chamber,  being  driven  by  degrees  out  of  all 
his  hereditary  territories,  as  well  as  those  wMch  he  had  usuit^  being  for- 
saken by  many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
he  fled  for  refuge  into  France.  After  having  been  for  a  considerable  time  the 
terror  and  scourge  of  Germany,  he  lin^rea  out  some  years  in  an  ind^^t 
And  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  misenes  of  wMch  his  restless  and  arroeaat 
spirit  endured  with  the  most  indicant  impatience.  Upon  his  dea^  without 
issue,  Ms  territories,  wMch  had  Been  seized  by  the  princes  who  took  anus 
against  him,  were  restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  to  his  collateral  hdrs 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg."    [1557.1 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  sne  hm  a  son  who  bore  his  grandfather's 
name  and  inherited  the  great  talents  for  wMch  he  was  conspicuous,  a  violent 
■dispute  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  his  honours  and  territories.  John 
Frederic,  the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral  dignity  and  that  part  of 

'«    Sleid.,  592,  591,  599.— StniT.,  Corp.  Hist.  Germ..  1075. 
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Ills  patrimonial  estate  of  which  he  had  been  violently  stripped  after  the  Smal- 
kaloic  war.  Augustus,  Maurice's  only  brother,  pleaded  fus  right  not  only  to 
ihe  hereditary  possessions  of  their  family  but  to  the  electoral  dignity  and  to 
the  territories  which  Maurice  had  acqmred.  As  Augustus  was  a  prince  of 
considerable  abilities,  as  well  as  of  great  candour  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
ihe  states  of  Saxony,  forgetting  the  merits  and  sufi^rings  of  their  former 
master,  declared  warmly  m  his  favour.  His  pretensions  were  powerfully 
supported  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and 
zealously  espoused  by  the  king  of  the  Romans  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's 
memory.  The  degraded  elector,  though  secretly  favoured  by  his  ancient 
enemy  the  emperor,  was  at  last  obliged  to  relinauish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining 
a  small  addition  to  the  territories  which  had  oeen  allotted  to  mm,  together 
with  a  stipulation  securing  to  his  family  the  eventual  succession  upon  the 
failure  of  male  heirs  in  the  Albertine  line.  That  unfortunate  but  magnani- 
moos  prince  died  next  year,  soon  after  ratifying  this  treaty  of  agreement ;  and 
the  electoral  dignity  is  still  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Augustus." 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Low 
Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  efface  the 
stain  which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz  lert  upon  his  military  reputation, 
had  an  army  early  on  the  field,  and  laid  siege  to  Terouenne.  Though  the 
town  was  of  such  importance  that  Frauds  used  to  call  it  one  of  the  two 
pillars  on  which  a  king  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  the  fortifications 
were  in  bad  repair.  Henry,  trusting  to  what  had  happened  at  Metz,  thought 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  abortive 
than  to  reinforce  the  garrison  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  young 
nobility.  But  D'Ess^,  a  veteran  ofiicer  who  commanded  them,  being  kille<^ 
and  the  imperialists  pushing  the  siege  with  great  vigour  and  perseverance,  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault  That  it  might  not  fall  aoiin  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  Charies  ordered  not  only  the  fortifications  out  the  town  itself  to 
be  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated 
with  this  success,  the  imperialists  immemately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though 
defended  with  great  bravery,  was  likewise  taken  by  assault,  and  sucn  of  the 
»rrison  as  escaped  the  sword  were  taken  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  tne  siege  to  Emanuel  Phihbert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont^ 
who  on  that  occasion  gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  of  military 
command  which  soon  entitled  him  to  he  ranked  among  the  first  ^nerals  of 
the  age,  and  faciHtated  his  re-establishment  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  having  been  overrun  by  Francis  in  his  expeditions  into 
Italy,  were  stiU  retained  by  Henry." 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  persons  of  distinction 
either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to  France, 
and  Henry  felt  it  very  sensibly;  but  he  was  still  more  mortified  at  the 
emperor's  naving  recovered  his  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so  soon  after 
the  blow  at  Metiz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fatal  to  his  power. 
He  was  ashamed,  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive  security  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  j  and,  in  order  to  repair  that  error,  he  assembled 
a  numerous  army  and  led  it  into  the  Low  Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charles  left  Brussels, 
where  he  had  been  shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months  that  it  came  to  bo 
believed  in  many  parts  oi  Europe  that  he  was  dead ;  and,  though  he  was  so 
much  debilitated  by  the  gout  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the  motion  of  a  Utter, 

'«  Sleid.,  587.— Tbaan.»  409.»Stniv.,  Corp.  *^  Thoui.,  411.~HansI  Anoales  Brabant.^ 

Hist.  Qenn.  669. 
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he  hastened  to  join  his  army.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  with 
«xpNectation  towards  those  mighty  and  exasperated  rivals,  between  whom  a 
decisive  battle  was  now  thought  unavoidable.  But  Charles  having  prudently 
declined  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal 
rains  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  undertake  any  siege,  tiiey 
retired,  without  having  performed  anything  suitable  to  the  great  preparatioos 
which  they  had  made." 

The  imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in  Italy.  The 
narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with  vigomr 
in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time ;  and,  having  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  effort  in  the  Low  Cotmtries,  his  operations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  were  proportionably  feeble.  The  viceroy  of  Naples, 
in  conjunction  with  Cosmo  de'  Meoici,  who  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  intro> 
duction  of  French  troops  into  Siena,  endeavoured  to  become  master  of  that  city. 
But,  instead  of  reduang  the  Sienese,  the  imperialists  were  obliged  to  retire 
abruptly,  in  order  to  defend  their  own  country,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  which  threatened  the  coast  of  Naples ;  and  the  French  not  only 
established  themselves  more  firmly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Turks,  conquered  a  great  part  of  tae  island  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to 
the  Genoese." 

The  affairs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hungry  during  the 
course  of  this  year.  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  m  Transylvania 
received  their  pay  very  irregularly,  they  lived  almost  at  oiscretion  upon  the 
inhabitants ;  and  their  insolence  and  rapaciousness  ^eatly  dis^ted  all  ranb 
of  men,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  sovereign,  who,  mstead  ot  pro- 
tecting, plundered  his  stibjects.  Their  indignation  at  this,  added  to  tndr 
desire  of  revenging  Martinuzzi's  death,  wrought  so  much  upon  a  turbulent 
nobility,  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a  fierce  peoplOy  prone  to  cluuige,  that 
they  were  npe  for  a  revolt  At  that  very  iuncture  theu*  late  (jueen,  X&abelhk 
together  witn  her  son,  appeared  in  Transylvania.  Her  ambitious  mind  could 
not  bear  the  solitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private  life ;  and,  repenting  quickly 
of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the  crown  in  the  year  1551,  she  left  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hungarians  with 
the  Austrian  government  would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recocuize  her  son  s 
right  to  the  crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared  immediately 
in  his  favour.  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman's  order,  espoused  his  cause, 
in  opposition  to  Ferdinand ;  the  Spanish  and  Qerman  soldiers,  instead  d 
advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  declaring  that  they 
would  march  back  to  Vienna ;  so  that  Castaldo,  their  general,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks,  and  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authority  he  might  restrain  them  from 
plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  which  they  passed.*' 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  afl'airs  of  Qennany, 
and  his  treasures  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary,  that  be 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  this  valuable  province,  although  a  lavourable 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was  then  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Persia,  and  involved  besides  in  domestic  calamities  which  engrossed 
and  disturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though  distinguished  by  many  accomplish- 
ments from  the  other  Ottoman  princes,  had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that 
violent  and  haughty  race.  He  was  iealous  of  his  authority,  sudden  as  well  as 
furious  in  his  anger,  and  susceptible  of  all  that  rage  and  love  which  reigns 
in  the  East  and  often  produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effects.  His 
"  Haraua,  672.— Thuan.,  414.  *'  IWdn  417.  "  Ibid.,  430. 
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favourite  mistress  was  a  Circassian  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a 
son  called  Must&pha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birthright  and  his  merits 
he  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  crown.  Roxalana,  a  Russian  cantive.  soon 
supplanted  the  Circassian,  and  sained  the  sultan's  heart.  Having  the  aadress 
to  retain  the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love 
without  any  rival  for  many  years,  durine  which  she  Drought  him  several  sons 
and  one  daughter.  All  the  happiness,  nowever,  which  she  derived  from  the 
unbounded  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  a  monarch  whom  one-half  of  the 
world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual  reflections  on  Mus- 
tapha's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certam  death  of  her  sons,  who  she 
foresaw  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according  to  the  barbarous  jealousy 
of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor.  By  dwelling  continually 
on  this  melancholy  idea,  she  came  gradually  to  view  Mustapha  as  the  enemy 
of  her  children,  and  to  nate  him  with  more  than  a  stepmother's  ill  will.  This 
prompted  her  to  wish  his  destruction,  in  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own 
sons  the  throne  which  was  destined  for  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  am- 
bition to  attempt  such  a  high  enterprise,  or  the  arts  reauisite  for  carrving  it 
into  execution.  Having  prevailed  on  the  sultan  to  rive  ner  only  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Rustan,  the  grand  vizier,  she  disclosed  ner  scheme  to  that  crafty 
minister,  who,  perceiving  that  it  was  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with  her. 
readily  promis^  his  assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  branch  of  the  royal 
Hne  to  which  he  was  now  so  nearly  allied. 

As  soon  as  Roxalana  had  concerted  her  measures  with  this  able  confidant, 
she  began  to  affect  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to  which 
8olyman  was  superstitiously  attached,  and  proposed  to  found  and  endow  a 
Toyal  mosque,  a  work  of  great  expense,  but  deemed  by  the  Turks  meritorious 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  mufti,  whom  she  consulted,  approved  much  of  her 
pious  intention,  but,  having  been  gained  and  instructed  oy  Rustan,  told  her 
that  she,  being  a  slave,  could  derive  no  benefit  herself  from  that  holy  deed,  for 
aU  the  merit  of  it  would  accrue  to  Solyman,  the  master  whose  property, she 
was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into 
the  deep^  melancholy,  as  if  she  had  been  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its 
enjoyments.  Solyinan,  who  was  absent  with  the  army,  being  informed  of 
this  dejection  of  mind  and  of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all 
the  sohdtude  of  a  lover  to  remove  it,  and,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  declared 
her  a  free  woman.  Roxalana,  having  gainea  this  pomt,  proceeded  to  build  the 
mosque,  and  i^eassumed  her  usual  gayety  of  spint.  ^But  when  Solyman,  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
seraglio,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she,  seemingly  with  deep  regret, 
but  m  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the  eunuch,  declaring 
that  what  had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave  became  a  crime  as  she  was 
now  a  free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  either  the  sultan  or  herself 
in  the  guilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of 
their  prophet.  Solyman,  whose  passion  this  difiiculty,  as  well  as  the  affected 
dehcacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened  and  inflamed,  had  recourse  imme- 
diately to  the  mufti  for  his  direction.  He  replied,  agreeably  to  the  Koran,  that 
RoxaJana's  scruples  were  well  founded,  but  added  artfully,  in  words  which 
Rustan  had  taught  him  to  use,  that  it  was  in  the  sultan's  power  to  remove 
these  difficulties,  by  espousing  her  as  his  lawful  wife.  The  amorous  monarch 
closed  eagerly  with  the  proposal,  and  solemnly  married  her,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Mahometan  ritual ;  though,  by  so  doing,  he  disregarded  a  maxim 
of  policy  which  the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  since 
Bajazet  I.  to  consider  as  inrioUible.    From  his  time  none  of  the  Turkish 
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monarchs  had  married,  because,  when  he  was  yananished  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Tamerlane,  his  wife  had  been  abused  with  ou-barous  insolence  by  the 
Tartars.  That  no  similar  calamity  might  again  subject  the  Ottoman  uinOy 
to  the  same  disgrace,  the  sultans  acunitted  none  to  their  beds  but  slav^  whose 
dishonour  could  not  bring  any  such  stam  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was,  the  more  it  convinced  Roxalana  of 
the  unbounded  influence  which  she  had  acquired  over  the  sultan's  heut,  and 
emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  with  greater  hope  of  success,  the  scheme  that  ^ 
had  formed  in  order  to  destroy  Mustapha.  This  young  prince,  having  beeo 
intrusted  by  his  father,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  sultans  in  tihat  ag& 
with  the  government  of  several  different  provinces,  was  at  that  time  inve^ 
with  the  administration  in  Diarbequir,  the  ancient  Mesopotamiay  whidi  Mj- 
man  had  wrested  from  the  Persians  and  added  to  his  empire.  In  all  these 
different  commands,  Mustapha  had  conducted  himself  with  such  caatious  pru- 
dence as  could  give  no  offence  to  his  father,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
governed  with  so  much  moderation  as  well  as  justice,  and  displayed  such  vaioar 
and  generosity,  as  rendered  him  equally  the  favourite  of  the  pec^  and  the 
darling  of  the  soldiery. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  foUy  or  vice  to  his  charge  that  coold  impsir 
the  high  opinion  which  his  father  entertained  of  him.  Roxalana's  malevoleooe 
was  more  refined ;  she  turned  his  virtues  against  him,  and  made  use  of  tiiese 
as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She  often  mentioned,  in  Solyman's  presence, 
the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son ;  she  celebrated  his  courage,  ms  liberality^  his 
popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exag^rated  praise.  As  soon  as  she  peroeired 
that  the  sultan  heard  these  encommms,  which  were  often  repeated,  widi 
uneasiness,  that  suspicion  of  his  son  began  to  mingle  itself  wi^  his  former 
esteem,  and  that  by  d^rees  he  came  to  view  him  with  jealousy  and  fear,  she 
introduced,  as  by  accident,  some  discourse  concerning  the  rebellion  ol  his 
lather,  SeHm,  agamst  Bajazet,his  grand&ither :  she  took  notice  of  the  bn>rerj 
of  the  veteran  troops  under  Mustapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Diarbequir  to  the  territories  of  tne  Persian  sophi,  Solyman's  mortiEd  enemv. 
By  these  arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tenderness  was  gradually 
extinguished,  and  such  passions  were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  sultan  as 
gave  all  Roxalana's  malignant  suggestions  tiie  colour  not  onjy  of  probability  but 
of  trutL  His  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted  hatred. 
He  appointed  spies  to  observe  and  report  all  his  words  and  actions ;  he  watdied 
and  stood  on  his  guard  against  him,  as  his  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Having  thus  alienatea  the  sultan's  heart  from  Musti4>ha,  BSoxalana  ven- 
tured upon  another  step.  She  entreated  Solyman  to  ^ow  her  own  sons  the 
liberty  of  appearing  at  court,  hoping  that  by  saining  access  to  their  father 
they  might,  by  theu:  good  qualities  and  dutuul  deportment,  insinuate  them- 
selves into  that  place  in  his  affections  which  Mustf^ha  had  formerly  held; 
and,  though  what  she  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman 
&mily  in  that  age,  the  uxorious  monarch  granted  her  reouest.  To  all  these 
female  intrigues  Kustan  added  an  artifice  still  more  subtle,  which  completed 
the  sultan's  delusion  and  heightened  his  jealousy  and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the 
bashas  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbequir^  instructing  them  to  send  him 
regular  intelligence  of  Mustapha's  proceedings  m  his  government^  and  to  each 
of  them  he  gave  a  private  hint,  flowing  in  appearance  from  his  zeal  for  tiieir 
interest  that  nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive 
favourable  accounts  of  a  son  whom  he  destmed  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the 
Ottoman  name.  The  bashas,  ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  ea^ 
to  pay  court  to  their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  filled  thdr  letters  with 
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studied  bat  fatal  panegyrics  of  Mostapha,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy 
to  sacceed  such  an  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which  mi^t 
enable  him  to  emulate,  perhaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These  letters  were  m- 
dostriously  shown  to  Soljman  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known  that  they 
would  make  the  deepest  unpression.  Every  expression  in  recommendation  of 
his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  he  suspected  his  principal  officers  of  bdng 
ready  to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  pnnce  whom  they  were  so 
fond  of  praising;  and,  fancying  that  he  saw  them  aheady  assaulting  his 
throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determined,  while  it  was  yet  m  his  power,  to 
anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  his  son's  death. 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war  against 
Persia,  he  ordered  Rustan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he  deemed  inconsistent  with 
his  own  saf etjr.  But  that  crafty  minister  did  not  choose  to  be  loaded  with  the 
odium  of  havmg  executed  this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Syria  he 
wrote  to  Solyraan  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as  called  for  his  immediate 
presence ;  that  the  camp  was  full  of  Mustapha's  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the 
sddiers  were  corrupted ;  that  the  afifections  of  all  leaned  towards  him ;  that 
he  had  discovered  a  negotiation  which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of 
Persia  in  order  to  marry  Mustapha  with  one  of  his  daughters ;  that  he  already 
felt  his  own  talents  as  well  as  authority  to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
such  an  arduous  conjuncture ;  that  the  sultan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern 
indiat  resolution  should  be  taken  in  those  circumstances,  ana  power  to  carry 
that  resolution  into  execution. 

This  charge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  sophi  Roxalana  and  Rustan 
had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of  all  their  calumnies.  It 
(H)»ated  with  the  violence  which  they  expected  from  Solvman's  inveterate 
aohorrence  of  the  Persians,  and  threw  hun  into  the  wildest  transports  of 
rage.  He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thither  with  all  the  pre- 
cipitation and  impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  As  soon  as  he  joined  his 
army  near  Aleppo  and  had  concerted  measures  with  Rustan,  he  sent  a  chiaus, 
or  messenger  of  the  court,  to  his  son,  requiring  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
his  presence.  Mustapha,  though  no  stranger  to  his  stepmother's  machma- 
tions,  or  to  Rustan's  malice^  or  to  his  fathers  violent  temper,  yet,  relying  on 
his  own  innocence,  and  hopinj^  to  discredit  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  by 
the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  foUowed  the  messenger  without  delay  to 
Aleppo.  The  moment  he  arrived  in  the  camp,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
sultan's  tent  As  he  entered  it,  he  observed  nothing  that  could  give  him  any 
alarm ;  no  additional  crowd  of  attendants,  no  body  of  armed  guards,  but 
the  same  order  and  silence  which  always  reign  in  the  sultan's  apartments. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  several  mutes  appeared,  at  the  si^i^ht  of  whom 
Mostapha,  knowing  what  was  his  doom,  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lo,  my 
death  f "  and  attempted  to  fly.  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him ; 
he  resisted  and  struggled,  demanding  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  see  the 
sultui;  and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from 
the  soldiers  if  he  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  him  with  such  extra- 
ordinary strength  that  for  some  time  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  execu- 
tioners. Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noise 
whidi  the  struggle  occasioned.  Impatient  of  this  delay  of  his  revenge,  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  Mustepha's  escaping,  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and,  thrusting  in  his  nead,  darted  a  fierce 
look  tomds  the  mut^  and,  with  wild  and  threatening  gestures,  seemed  to 
condemn  their  sloth  and  timidity.    At  sight  of  his  fathers  furious  and  unre- 
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lenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  strength  failed  and  his  courage  forsook  hin ; 
the  mutes  fastened  the  bowstring  about  his  neck,  and  in  a  moment  put  an 
end  to  his  Ufe. 

The  dead  body  was  exposed  before  the  sultan's  tent.  The  soldiers  gathered 
round  it,  and,  contemplating  that  mournful  object  with  astonishment  and 
sorrow  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been  wanting,  to  haw 
broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage.  After  giving  vent  to  the  first  ex- 
pressions of  their  me^  they  retired  each  man  to  his  tent,  and,  shutting  them- 
selves up,  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of  their  favourite ;  nor  was  then 
one  of  tnem  who  tasted  food,  or  even  water,  during  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
Next  morning  the  same  solitude  and  silence  reigned  in  the  camp  ;  and  Soc- 
man, being  amud  that  some  dreadful  storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  m 
order  to  appease  the  enraged  soldiers,  deprived  Rustan  of  the  seskls,  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  camj),  and  raised  Acmnet,  a  gallant  officer,  much  bdoved  in 
the  army,  to  the  digmt^  of  vizier.  This  change,  however,  was  made  in  concert 
with  Rustan  himself,  that  crafty  minister  suggesting  it  as  the  only  expedient 
which  could  save  himself  or  his  master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  the 
resentment  of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  luune  of  Mustapha  to  be 
forgotten,  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  Rustan  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  vizier.  Together  with  his  former  power,  he  reassomed 
the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  he  had  concerted  with 
Roxalana ;  and,  as  they  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom  Mustapha  had 
left  mi^ht  grow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  thev  redoubled  their  activity,  and,  bj 
employmg  the  same  arts  against  him  whicn  they  had  practised  against  lui 
fother,  they  inspired  Solyman  with  the  same  fears,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  that  young,  innocent  prince.  These  orders 
were  executed  with  baroarous  zeal  by  a  eunudi,  who  was  despatched  to  Burso, 
the  place  where  the  prince  resided ;  and  no  rival  was  left  to  dispute  the  Otto- 
man throne  with  the  sons  of  Roxalana.'* 

Such  tradcal  scenes,  productive  of  so  deep  distress,  seldom  occur  but  in  the 
history  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  th^  dimate 
seems  to  give  every  motion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  force,  and  the  absohite 
power  of  sovereigns  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  ^tify  all  their  jpassioos 
without  control  While  this  interesting  transaction  m  the  court  of  ^ymin 
engaged  his  whole  attention,  Charles  was  pursuing,  with  the  utmost  udour,a 
new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  family.  About  this  time  Edward  YL  of  Eng- 
huid,  after  a  short  reign .  in  which  he  displayed  such  virtues  as  filled  his  subjecb 
-with  sanguine  hopes  of  oeing  happy  under  nis  government  and  made  them  bear 
with  patience  all  that  they  suffered  from  the  weakness,  the  disscaisions,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  during  bis 
minority,  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper,  wMch  threat^ied  his  life. 
The  emperor  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  tms  than  his  ambition,  always 
attentive  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  increase  of  pow^  or  of 
territories  to  his  son,  suggested  the  thou^t  of  adding  Endand  to  his  other 
kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  Phihp  with  the  Princess  Mary,  the  bdr  of 
Edward's  crown.  Being  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was  then  in 
Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her  thirtr-eighth  year  and 
eteven  years  older  than  himsell^  Charles  determined,  notwithstanding  his  own 
age  and  infirmities,  to  make  oner  of  himself  as  a  husband  to  his  oouain. 

But>  though  Mary  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  and  destitute  of  every 

''Augerii  GiiOfinU  Baabequil  LegatlonU  4S7.— Maarocenl.Histor.yeneta.Ub.TiLp.SS- 
Tnrclca  Epistote  IV.,  Franc,  1616.  p.  37.—  ••  Palltv.,  Hist.  ConcU.  Trld-,  v.  il.  c  13, 
ThQaD.,  lib.  xlL  p.  432.— M6m.  de  Ribier,  IL       p.  160. 
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charm  either  of  person  or  manners  that  could  win  affection  or  command  esteem, 
Philip  without  hesitation  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed  match  hj  his  fother, 
and  was  willing,  according  to  the  usual  maxim  of  princes,  to  sacnfice  his  in- 
clination to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  scheme,  the 
emperor,  even  before  Edward's  death,  began  to  take  such  steps  as  might 
&Guitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Mary  mounted  the  throne  of  England ; 
the  pretensions  of  the  Lad^  Jane  Qray  proving  as  unfortunate  as  they  were 
ill  founded.'*  Charles  sent  immediately  a  pompous  embassy  to  London  to  con- 
gratulate Mary  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with 
Sis  son.  The  queen,  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  marnring  the  heir  of  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  fond  of  uniting  more  closely  with  her  mother's 
mmily,  to  which  she  had  oeen  always  warmly  attached,  and  eager  to  secure 
the  powerful  aid  which  she  knew  would  be  necessary  towards  carrying  on  her 
favourite  scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  listened 
in  the  most  favourable  manner  to  the  proposal  Among  her  subjects  it  met 
witii  a  very  different  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well  known,  contended  for  all 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  exceeded  the 
measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotry :  this  alarmed  all  the  numerous  partisans  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Castillan  haughtiness  and  reserve  were  far  from  being 
accq>table  to  the  English,  who,  having  several  times  seen  their  throne  occupied 
by  i)erson8  who  were  bom  subjects,  had  become  accustomed  to  an  uncere- 
monious and  6uniliar  intercourse  with  their  soverdgns.  They  could  not  think 
without  the  utmost  uneasiness  of  admitting  a  foreign  prince  to  that  influence 
in  their  councils  which  the  husband  of  their  queen  would  naturally  possess. 
They  dreaded,  both  from  Philip's  overbearing  temper  and  from  the  maxims  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  would  infuse  ideas  into 
the  queen's  mind  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduce 
foreign  troops  and  money  into  the  kingdom  to  assist  her  in  any  attempt 
against  them. 

Full  of  these  apprehensions,  the  House  of  Commons,  though  in  that  age 
-extremely  obsequious  to  the  will  of  their  monarchs,  presented  a  warm  address 
against  tne  Spanish  match  ;  many  pamphlets  were  published,  rei>re6entin^  the 
dimgerous  consequences  of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  and  describing  Philip's 
bigotry  and  arrogance  in  the  most  odious  colours.  But  Mary,  inflexible  in  all 
her  resolutions,  paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  commons  or  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  The  emperor  having  secured,  by  various  arts,  the 
ministers  whom  she  trusted  most,  they  approved  warmly  of  the  match,  and 
large  sums  were  remitted  by  him  in  order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  coundL 
CEirainal  Pole^  whom  the  pope,  immediately  upon  Mary's  accession,  had  de- 
spatched as  his  legate  into  England,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  was  detained,  by  the  emperor's  command,  at  Dillinghen,  in 
<jfermany,  lest  by  his  presence  he  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions  and  employ 
his  interest  in  &vour  of  his  kinsman^  Courtnay,  earl  of  JDevonshire,  whom  the 
English  ardently  wished  their  sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husband.** 

As  the  nej;otiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was  carried  forward  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  the  emperor  agreeing  witnout  hesitation  to  every  article  in 
mvour  of  England  which  Mary's  ministers  either  represented  as  necessary  to 
sooUie  the  people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  was  suggested  by 
i^eir  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreign  master.  The  chief  articles  were,  that 
Philip,  during  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of 
Endand,  but  the  entire  administration  of  afiGedrs,  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  , 
of  ail  revenues,  ofiices,  and  benefices,  should  remain  with  the  queen ;  that  the 
"  Carte'i  Hist,  of  EngUuid,  iU.  287.  **  lUd.,  288. 
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heirs  of  the  marriage  should,  together  with  the  crown  of  En^^d,  inherit  the 
dnchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Oountries ;  that  if  Prinoe  Charles,  PhiliD^ 
only  son  by  a  former  marriage,  should  die  without  issue,  his  children  by  the 
queen,  whether  male  or  female^  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spidn  and  all 
tne  emperor's  hereditary  dommions ;  that  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage  Philip  should  swear  solemnly  that  he  would  retain  no  domestic  who 
was  not  a  subject  of  the  queen,  and  would  bring  no  foreigners  into  the  king- 
dom tiiat  he  might  give  umbrage  to  the  English ;  that  he  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  England ;  that  he  would  not  carry  the 
queen,  or  any  of  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  that 
if  the  queen  should  die  before  him  without  issue,  he  would  immediately  leave 
the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of  administration 
whatever ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  marriiu;e  England  should  not  be  ^igaged 
in  any  war  subsisting  between  France  and  Spun ;  and  that  the  amanoe 
between  France  and  England  should  remain  in  full  force.** 

But  this  treaty,  Ihougn  both  the  emperor  and  Mary's  ministers  ^nployed 
their  utmost  address  in  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  far  from 
quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.  They  saw  that  words  am  promises  w^re  a 
feeble  security  agpnst  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who.  as  soon 
as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advantages  which  the  queen's  husband 
must  necessarily  enjoy,  could  easily  evade  any  of  the  articles  which  either 
limited  his  authority  or  obstructed  his  schemes.  They  were  convinced  that 
the  more  favourable  the  conditions  of  the  preeent  treaty  were  to  England^  the 
more  Philip  would  be  tempted  to  violate  them.  They  dreaded  that  Engu 
like  Nai)les,  Milan,  and  the  other  countries  annexed  to  Spaim  would  soon  i 
the  dominion  of  that  crown  to  be  intoleraUjr  oppressive,  and  be  constrained, 
as  they  had  been,  to  waste  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no 
interest  and  from  which  it  coald  derive  no  advantage.  These  sentiments  pre- 
vailed so  generally  that  every  part  of  the  kinG;dom  was  filled  with  disconteoit 
at  the  match  and  with  indignation  against  the  advisers  oi  it  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  a  gentleman  of  some  note,  and  of  good  intentions  towards  the  pubhc, 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  arms^  in  order 
to  save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Great  numbers  resorted,  m  a  short 
time,  to  his  standard ;  he  marched  to  London  with  such  rapidity,  said  the 
queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  aspect  ol  a&irs  was 
extremely  threatening;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
malecontents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  talents  equal  in  any  degree  to  the  hM- 
ness  of  his  enterprise,  the  insurrection  must  have  proved  fotal  to  Mm^s  power. 
But  all  Wyaf  s  measures  were  concerted  with  so  uttle  prud^ce  and  execated 
with  such  irresolution  that  many  of  his  followers  forsook  him ;  the  rest  were 
dispiersed  bv  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  he  himsdf  was  taken  prisons,  without 
having  made  any  eflfort  worthy  of  the  cause  that  he  had  undeitaken  or  suitaUe 
to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  it.  He  suffered  the  punishment  doe 
to  his  rashness  and  rebellion.  The  queen's  authority  was  confirmed  and  in- 
creased by  her  success  in  defeating  this  inconsiderate  attempt  to  alnridge  it 
The  Lady  Jane  Qray,  whose  title  the  ambiti<Hi  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  queen^  was,  notwithstanding  her  youth  and  innooenoe. 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  was  obacarvea 
with  the  most  jealous  attention.  The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the 
parliament. 

Phihp  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  retinue^  celebrated  his  nuptials 
with  great  solemnity ;  and,  though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natural  severitj 
-  BjiBer*!  FoBd.,  vol  xy.  377,  393.--M€in.  de  Ribio,  IL  496. 
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and  pride,  or  assume  gradous  and  ^pnlar  mannera,  he  endeaToored  to  con- 
ciliate the  hkvom  of  the  English  nobilitr  by  his  extraordinary  liberality.  Lest 
that  shoold  fail  of  acquiring  him  sucn  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a  body  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  readiness  to  embark  for  England  and  to 
support  his  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Knboldened  bv  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  Marjr  pursued  the  scheme 
of  extirpating  tne  Protestant  religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with  the  most 
precipitant  zeaL  The  laws  of  Ediwd  VL  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  were 
repealed ;  the  Protestant  clergy  ejected ;  all  the  forms  and  rites  of  tiie  popish 
worship  were  re-established ;  the  nation  was  solemnly  absolved  from  the  guilt 
which  it  had  contracted  during  the  period  of  its  apostasy,  and  was  publicly  re- 
conciled to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who,  immediately  after  the 
queen's  marriage^  was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey  to  England  and  to 
exercise  his  legatine  functions  with  the  most  ample  power.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  overturned  the  Protestant  Church,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient 
system  on  its  ruins,  Mary  insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the 
same  mode  of  worship  which  she  preferred,  should  profess  their  ^th  in  the 
same  creed  which  she  nad  approved,  and  abjure  every  practice  or  opinion  that 
was  deemed  repu^nt  to  either  of  them.  Powers  altogether  unknown  in  the 
English  constitution  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to  exerdse  tnem  with  more  than 
inquisitorial  severity.  The  prospect  of  dan^r,  however,  did  not  intimidate 
the  principal  teachers  of  the  rrotestant  doctnn^  who  beueved  that  they  were 
contending  for  truths  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
They  bololy  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  condemned  to  that  cruel  death 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  reserved  for  its  enemies.  This  shocking  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  with  that  barbarity  which  the  rancour  of  false  zeal  alone 
can  inspire.  The  English,  who  are  inferior  in  humanity  to  no  people  in 
Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  theur  public  executions,  beheld 
with  astonishment  and  horror  persons  who  had  filled  the  most  respectable 
stations  in  the  Church,  and  who  were  venerable  on  account  of  their  age,  their 
piety,  and  their  literature,  condemned  to  endure  torments  to  which  their  laws 
did  not  subject  even  the  most  atrocious  criminals. 

This  extreme  ri|;our  did  not  accomplish  the  end  at  which  Mary  aimed.  The 
patience  and  fortitude  with  which  these  martyrs  for  the  Reformation  sub- 
mitted to  their  sufferings,  the  heroic  contempt  of  death  expressed  by  persons 
of  every  rank  and  age  and  sex,  confirmed  many  more  in  the  Protestant  fiuth 
Hian  the  threats  of  their  enraged  prosecutors  could  frighten  into  apostasy. 
The  business  of  such  as  were  intrusted  with  trying  heretics  multiphed  con- 
tinuaUy,  and  appeared  to  be  as  endless  as  it  was  odious.  The  queen's  ablest 
ministers  became  sensible  how  impolitic,  as  well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate 
the  people  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of  public  executions,  wmch  they  detested 
as  no  less  unjust  than  cruel.  Even  Philip  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her 
having  run  to  an  excess  of  rigour  that  on  this  occasion  he  assumed  a  part  to 
which  he  was  little  accustomed,  becoming  an  advocate  for  moderation  and 
lenity.** 

But,  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  English, 
they  oiscovered  a  constant  jealousy  and  oistrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  ana 
when  some  members,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  move  in 
ibe  House  of  Commons  that  the  nation  ought  to  assist  the  emperor,  the 

**  Godwin's  Annala  of  Qneen  Mary.  ap.       Reform.,  ii.  298, 305. 
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queen's  father-in-law,  in  his  war  against  France,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  ^neral  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  the  parliameiit 
should  ^ive  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be  publicly  crowned  as  the  queen's 
husband,  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly  withdrawn.'' 

The  kinff  of  France  had  observed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  negotiation 
in  England  with  much  uneasiness.  The  great  accession  of  territories  as  well 
as  reputation  which  his  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  marria^  of  his  son  with 
the  queen  of  such  a  powerful  kin^om  was  obvious  and  formidable.  He  easStj 
foresaw  that  the  English,  notwithstanding  all  their  fears  and  precautions, 
would  soon  be  drawn  m  to  take  part  in  the  quarrels  on  the  Continent^  and  be 
compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to.  the  emperor's  ambitious  schemes.  For 
this  reason,  Henry  had  ^yen  it  in  charge  to  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
London  to  employ  all  his  address  in  order  to  defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of 
marriage:  ana,  as  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  prince  of  the  blooa  in 
France  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  queen  as  a  husband,  he  instructed  him 
to  co-operate  with  such  of  the  English  as  wished  their  sovereign  to  marry  one 
of  her  own  subjects.  But,  the  queen's  ardour  and  precipitation  in  closing 
with  the  first  overtimes  in  ^vour  of  Philip  having  rendered  all  his  endeavours 
ineffectual,  Henry  was  so  far  from  thinkmg  it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  1^ 
English  malecontents,  though  earnestly  solicited  by  Wyat  and  their  other 
leaders,  who  tempted  him  to  take  him  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of  great 
advantage  to  France,  that  he  commanded  his  amiiassador  to  con^tidate  ib^ 
queen  in  the  warmest  terms  upon  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Henry  dreaded  so  much  the 
consequence  of  this  aUiance,  which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  emperor 
had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he  determined  to  carry  on  his  military  operations, 
both  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary  vigour,  in  order 
that  he  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable  peace  before  his 
daughter-in-law  ooiud  surmount  the  aversion  of  her  subjects  to  a  war  on  the 
Continent  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  emperor  either  with  money  or 
troops.  For  this  purpose,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  have 
a  numerous  army  each  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and, 
whUe  one  jpart  of  it  laid  waste  the  open  country  of  Artois,  the  main  oody, 
under  the  Constable  Montmorency,  advance  towards  the  provinces  of  Lie@& 
and  Hainault  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siege  ot  Mariemburg,  a  town  which  the 
queen  of  Hungar^r,  the  governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  had  fortified  at  great 
expense ;  but,  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  surrendered  in  six 
days.  Henry,  elated  with  this  success,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,, 
and,  investing  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a  short  resistance.  Wiu 
ec[ual  facility  ne  became  master  of  Dinant.  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  bent 
his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois.  The  large  sums  whid^  the 
emperor  had  remitted  into  England  had  so  exhausted  his  treasury  as  to  render 
his  preparations  at  this  juncture  slower  and  more  dilatory  than  usuaL  He 
had  no  Dody  of  troops  to  make  head  against  the  French  at  their  first  entrance 
into  his  territories  ;  and  though  he  drew  together  all  the  forces  in  the  countiy 
in  the  utmost  hurry,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  PhUibert  <a 
Savoy,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number. 
The  prince  of  Savoy,  however^  by  his  activity  ana  good  conduct  made  up  for 
his  want  of  troops.  JBy  watching  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  distimoey 
and  by  choosing  his  own  posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either  to 
form  any  siege  of  consequence  or  to  attack  him.    Want  of  subsistence  soon 

^  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  Ui.  314. 
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obliged  them  to  M  back  towards  their  own  frontiers,  after  haying  burnt  all 
the  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  countiy  through  which  they 
marched  with  a  cruelty  and  hcense  more  becoming  a  body  of  l^ht  troops  than 
a  royal  army  led  by  a  great  monarch. 

But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting  some 
conquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparations  as  well  as  sanguine  nopes  with 
which  he  haa  opened  the  campaign,  invested  Renti,  a  place  deemed  in  that 
age  of  great  importance,  as  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois  and  the 
Bonlonnois  it  ^covered  the  former  province  and  protected  the  parties  which 
made  incursions  into  the  latter.  The  town,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and 
provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gallant  defence ;  but,  being 
warmly  pressed  by  a  powerful  army,  it  must  soon  have  yielded.  The  emperor, 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the  ^out,  was  so  sohci- 
tous  to  save  it  that,  although  he  could  bear  no  other  motion  but  that  of  a 
litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which,  having 
received  several  reinforcements,  was  now  strong  enough  to  approach  the 
enemy.  The  French  were  eaeer  to  decide  the  fate  of  Renti  by  a  oattle.  and 
expected  it  from  the  emperors  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but  Charles  avoided  a 
general  action  with  ereat  industry,  and.  as  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  save 
the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  tnat  without  exposing  himself  to  tiie 
consequences  of  such  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  event 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  a  dispute  about  a  post  which  both 
armies  endeavour^  to  seize  brought  on  an  en/ragement  which  proved  almost 
general.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  flie  wing  of  the  French  which 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  combat^  displayed  valour  and  conduct  worthy  of  the 
defender  of  Metz ;  the  imperialists,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  repulsed ; 
the  French  remained  masters  of  the  post  in  dispute ;  and  if  the  constable. 
either  from  his  natural  caution  and  slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  support 
a  rival  whom  he  hated,  had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to  second 
the  impression  which  Guise  had  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been 
complete.  The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained, 
contmued  in  the  same  camp ;  and  the  French,  being  straitened  for  provisions, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army, 
quitted'  their  intrenchments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy  to 
approach,  rather  than  shunning  an  engagement 

But  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them  to  march  off  unmolested. 
As  soon  as  his  troops  entered  their  own  country,  Henry  threw  garrisons  into 
the  frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  army.  This  encouraged  the 
imperialists  to  push  forward  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Picardy, 
and  by  (laving  waste' the  country  with  fire  and  sword  they  endeavoured  to 
revenge  themselves  for  the  ravages  which  the  French  had  committed  in 
Hainault  and  Artois.*'  But,  as  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  any  place  of  im- 
portance, they  gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy  htfd  done  by  this  cruel 
and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  stfll  more  unsuccessful  in  Italy.  The  footing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Siena  occasioned  much  uneasiness  to  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enterprising  of  all  the  Italian  princes. 
He  dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  people,  to  whom  all  who  favoured 
the  ancient  repubhcan  government  in  Florence  would  have  recourse,  as  to 
their  natural  protectors,  against  the  absolute  authority  which  the  emperor 
had  enabled  him  to  usurp ;  he  knew  how  odious  he  was  to  the  French,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  party,  and  he  foresaw  that  if  they 
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were  permitted  to  gather  strength  in  Siena,  Tuscanjr  would  soon  fed  the 
effects  of  their  resentment.  For  these  reasons,  he  wished  with  the  utmost 
solicitude  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  the  Sienese  before  they  had 
time  to  establish  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  country  or  to  recdve  audi 
reinforcements  from  France  as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  them.  As 
this,  however,  was  properly  the  emperor's  business,  who  was  called  by  his 
interest  as  well  as  nonour  to  dislodge  those  formidable  intruders  into  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  €k>smo  laboured  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the 
enterprise  on  hioi,  and  on  that  account  had  given  lio  assistance,  during 
the  former  campaign,  but  by  advancing  some  smdUl  sums  of  money  towaids 
the  payment  of  the  imperial  troops. 
But,  as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed  all  the  emperor's  attentkn. 


vigour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  &nj  annoyance.  As  his  situatioo 
rendered  this  resolution  necessary  and  unavoidable,  his  next  care  was  to 
execute  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  derive  from  it  some  other  advan- 
tage besides  that  of  driving  the  French  out  of  his  neis^hbourhood.  With  thii 
view,  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  Charles  offering  to  declare  war  against  Franca 
and  to  reduce  Siena  at  his  own  charges,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  repuA 
whatever  he  might  expend  in  the  enterprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retain  aU 
his  conquests  until  his  demands  were  fufly  satisfied.  Charle&  to  whom  at  fbb 
juncture  the  war  against  Siena  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had  ndther 
expedient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  with  pn^^er  vigour, 
closed  ffladly  with  this  overture ;  and  Cosmo,  well  acquainted  with  the  low 
state  of  the  impMerial  finances,  flattered  himseuf  that  the  emjperor,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  suffer  him  to  keep  qmet  possessioQ  of 
whatever  places  he  should  conquer.*' 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  gr^t  preparations  for  war.  and,  as  the  Freodi 
king  had  turned  the  strength  of  his  arms  against  the  Netnerlajids,  he  did  not 
despair  of  assembling  such  a  body  of  men  as  would  prove  more  than  a  suffident 
match  for  any  force  which  Henry  could  bring  into  the  field  in  Italy.  He 
endeavoured,  by  dving  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  pope's  nephew,  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  holy  see,  or  at  least  to  secure  his  remaining  neutral  He 
attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of  Orsini,  whose  family  had  been  long  attached  to 
the  French  party,  from  his  ancient  confederates,  by  bwtowing  on  nim  anoto 
of  his  daughters ;  and,  what  was  of  greater  consequence  than  either  of  these,  be 
engaged  John  James  Medecino,  marquis  of  Mangnano,  to  take  the  command 
of  nis  army."  This  officer,  from  a  very  low  conmtion  in  life,  had  raised  him- 
self, through  all  the  ranks  of  service,  to  hi^h  command,  and  had  displayed 
talents  and  acquired  reputation  in  war  which  entitled  nim  to  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  generals  in  that  martial  age.  Having  attuned  a 
station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  his  birth,  he  laboured,  with  a  fond 
solicitude,  to  conceal  his  original  obscurity,  by  giving  out  that  he  was  descended 
of  the  family  of  Medici,  to  which  honour  the  casufd  resemblance  of  his  name 
was  his  only  pretension.  Cosmo,  h^py  that  he  could  gratify  him  at  such  an 
ea£^  rate,  nattered  his  vanity  in  this  point,  acknowledged  mm  as  a  relation, 
ana  permitted  him  to  assume  the  arms  of  his  family.  Mededno,  eager  to 
serve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which  he  now  considered  himself  as  a  branch, 
applied  with  wonderful  zeal  and  assidui^  to  raise  troops ;  and  as,  daring  his 
long  service,  he  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  those  merooiaiy 
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bands  which  formed  the  strength  of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most 
eminent  of  them  to  fcdlow  Cosmas  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  general  and  the  formidable  army  which  he  had  assembled, 
the  kin^  of  France  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi.  a  Florentine  nobleman,  who 
had  resided  long  in  France  as  an  exile,  and  who  had  risen  by  his  merit  to  high 
reputation  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Strozzi. 
who  in  the  year  1537  had  concurred  with  such  ardour  in  the  attempt  to  expel 
the  family  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in  order  to  re-estabUsh  the  ancient 
republican  form  of  government,  and  who  had  perished  in  the  undertaking. 
Tne  son  inherited  the  implacable  aversion  to  the  Medid,  as  well  as  the  same 
entiiusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence^hich  had  animated  his  father, 
whose  death  he  was  impatient  to  revenge.  Henry  flattered  himself  that  his 
army  would  make  rapid  progress  imder  a  general  whose  zeal  to  promote  his 
interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  such  powerful  passions,  especially  as  he 
had  allotted  him  for  the  scene  of  action  his  native  country,  in  which  he  had 
many  powerful  partisans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  his  operations. 

But  now  specious  soever  the  motives  might  appear  which  induced  Henry  to 
make  this  choice,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  in  Italy.  Cosmo,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  familv  was  appointed  to  take  the 
command  in  Tuscany,  concluded  that  the  king  of  France  aimed  at  something 
more  than  the  protection  of  the  Sienese,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  making 
extraordina^  efforts  not  merely  to  reduce  Siena  but  to  save  himself  from 
destruction.^  At  the  same  time,  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  the  entire 
direction  of  the  French  affiiirs  in  Italy,  considered  Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival 
in  power,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  his  acauiring  any  increase  of  authori^  from 
success,  he  was  extremeljr  remiss  in  supplying  nim  either  with  money  to  paj 
his  troops  or  with  provisions  to  support  them.  Strozzi  himself,  blinded  by  his 
resentment  against  the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  operations  with  the  impetuosity 
of  revenge,  rather  than  with  the  caution  and  prudence  becoming  a  great 


At  first)  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory  of  Florence 
with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Mededno,  in  order  to  check  his  progress,  to  with- 
draw the  greater  part  of  his  army  from  Siena,  which  he  had  invested  before 
Strozzi's  arrival  in  Italy.  As  Cosmo  sustained  the  whole  burden  of  militaiy 
operations,  the  expense  of  which  must  soon  have  exhausted  his  revenues  as 
neither  the  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  governor  of  Milan  was  in  condition  to  afford 
him  any  effeeUud  aid,  ana  as  the  troops  which  Mededno  had  left  in  the  camp 
before  Siena  could  attempt  nothing  against  it  during  his  absence,  it  was 
Strozzi's  business  to  have  protracted  the  war  and  to  have  transferred  the  seat 
of  it  into  the  territories  of  Florence ;  but  the  hope  of  ruining  his  enemy  by 
one  decisive  blow  predpitated  him  into  a  general  engagement,  not  far  from 
Marciano.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  a  body  of  Italian 
cavalry^  in  whidi  Strozzi  placed  great  confidence,  havinjj  fled  without  making 
any  resistance,  either  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  oflicers  who 
commanded  it,  his  injbuitry  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Mededno's 
troops.  Encouraged,  however,  by  Strozzi's  presence  and  example,  who.  after 
receiving  a  dangerous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavahnr,  placed  him- 
self at  the  heM.  of  the  infiuitry,  and  manifested  an  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  groimd  with  great 
firmness,  and  repidsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  them.  But 
those  cailant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Mededno  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the 
**  Peod,  Memorie  di  Siena,  voL  iv.  p.  103,  etc. 
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Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  general  rout  ensoei 
Strozzi,  famt  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  afifecteawith  the  fatal  oonae- 
quences  of  his  own  rashness  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  his  escape 
with  a  handful  of  men.*^ 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Siena  with  his  victorious 
forces,  and,  as  Strozzi  could  not,  after  the  greatest  efforts  of  activity^  collect 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  resnilar  army,  he  had  leisure  to 
carry  on  his  approaches  ajgamst  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Sienese,  instead  of  sinking  into  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of  their 
only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  with  that  undauntea  fortitude  which  the  love  of  liberty  alone  can 
inspire.  This  generous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by  Mcmluc,  who  com- 
manded the  French  garrison  in  the  town.  The  active  and  enterprising  conrase 
which  he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions  had  procured  him  tnis  commancl; 
and,  as  he  had  ambition  which  aspired  at  the  hignest  military  dignities,  without 
any  pretensions  to  attain  them  but  what  he  could  derive  from  merit,  he  deter- 
mined to  distinguish  his  defence  of  Siena  by  eidnraordinary  efforts  of  valoor 
and  perseverance.  For  this  purpose,  he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations with  unwearied  industrr ;  he  trained  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  accustomed  them  to  go  thix)ugh  the  fat^^ues  and  dangers  of  service  in 
common  with  the  soldiers ;  and,  as  the  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  ^uardiitf 
all  the  avenues  to  the  city,  he  husbanded  the  provisions  in  Uie  magazmes  witK 
the  most  parsimonious  economy,  and  prevailea  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
citizens,  to  restrict  themselves  to  a  very  moderate  daily  allowance  for  their 
subsistence.  Mededno,  though  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  to  storm 
the  town  by  open  force,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was 
received  each  time  with  so  much  spirit  and  repulsed  with  such  loss  as  dis- 
couraged him  from  repeating  the  attempt  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing 
the  town  but  by  famine. 

With  this  view,  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  great  care,  occupied  all  the 
posts  of  strength  round  tbe  place,  and,  having  entirely  cot  off  tne  besieged 
from  any  communication  with  the  adjacent  country,  he  waited  patiently  untfl 
necessity  should  compel  them  to  open  their  gates.  But  their  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  Uberty  made  the  citizens  aespise  the  distresses  occasioned  by  tiie 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  supported  them  long  under  all  the  miseries  of 
famine.  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  soldiers  to  vie 
with  them  in  patience  and  abstinence ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  with- 
stood a  siege  of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  horses,  dpgs,  and 
other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were  reduced  almost  to  their  last  morsd  of 
bread,  that  they  proposed  a  capitulation.  Even  then  they  demanded 
honourable  terms ;  and  as  Cosmo,  though  no  stranger  to  the  extrenuty  of 
their  condition,  was  afraid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to  venture  upon 
some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted  them  conditions  more  favour- 
able than  they  could  have  expected. 

The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor's  name^  who  engaged  to  take  the 
republic  of  Siena  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  he  promised  to  main- 
tarn  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  dty,  to  allow  the  magistrates  the  full  exercise 
of  their  former  authority,  to  secure  the  citizens  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  privileges  and  property ;  he  granted  an  ample  and  unlimited  paidon 
to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  mm ;  he  reserved  to  himself  the  n^t  of 
placing  a  garrison  in  tiie  town,  but  engi^ed  not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without 
the  consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and  his  French  garrison  were  allowed  t» 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

**  Pecci,  Memorie  di  Siena,  toL  It.  p.  167. 
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Mededno  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far  as  d^Nsnded  on  him, 
with  great  exactness.  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  onered  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  French  garrison  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
their  spirit  and  bravery,  fiut  many  of  the  citizens,  suspecting,  ^m  the 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  they  had  obtained  such  favourable  con- 
ditions, that  the  emperor,  as  well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
violating  them,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarious  liberty  whidi  depended 
on  the  will  of  another,  abandoned  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  accompanied 
the  French  to  Monte- Alcino,  Porto  Brcolej  and  other  small  towns  m  the 
territory  of  the  republic.  They  established  in  Monte- Alcino  the  same  model 
of  government  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  at  Siena,  and,  appointing 
magistrates  with  the  same  titles  and  jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this 
imafe  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Sienese  concerning  the  fate  of  their  country  were  not 
imaginaiy,  or  their  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill  founded ;  for  no 
socmer  had  the  imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town  than  Cosmo, 
without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  displaced  the  magis- 
trates who  were  m  office,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted  to  nis  own  interests, 
but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons  whom  he 
appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  former  from  necessity, 
tnongh  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed  to  liberty 
feel  in  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not  yield  the  same 
tame  obecuence  to  the  latter ;  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  rather  than 
degrade  themselves  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  by 
surrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrymen  at  Monte- Alcino,  and  chose 
to  endure  sul  the  hardships  and  encounter  all  the  dangers  whidi  t^ey  had 
reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station  where  they  had  fixed  the  seat  of  then: 
republic 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such  numbers  of  implacable  and 
deqperate  enemies  were  settled  in  his  neighbourhood  and  retained  anv  degree 
of  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them  in  their  different  places  of  retreat, 
before  they  had  time  to  recruit  their  strength  and  spirits  after  the  many 
calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  prevailed  on  him,  thouf^h  his  army 
was  much  weakened  by  hard  dut^  during  the  siege  of  Siena,  to  mvest  Porto 
Ercole ;  and,  the  fortifications  being  both  slight  and  incomplete,  the  besieged 
were  soon  compelled  to  open  their  gates.  An  unexpected  order,  which  Mede- 
dno received  from  the  emperor,  to  detach  the  greater  part  of  nis  troo^  into 
Piedmont,  prevented  further  operations,  and  permitted  the  Sienese  exiles  to 
reside  for  some  time  undisturbed  in  Monte- Aldno.  But  their  unhappy  country- 
men who  remained  at  Siena  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  sufferings ;  for 
tibe  emperor,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  son 
Philip  the  investiture  of  that  city  and  all  its  dependendes ;  and  Francis  de 
Toledo,  in  the  name  ol  their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  dvil  and 
militaiy  government,  treated  them  like  a  conquered  people,  and  subjected 
them  to  toe  Spanish  yoke,  without  paying  any  regard  whatever  to  their  privi- 
\eg(x  or  andent  form  of  government'* 

The  imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble  for  some  time,  and  its 
commander  so  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  his  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall  Medecino^s  tnx^ 
from  Tuscany  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  employ  in  Piedmont  a 
general  of  such  reputation  and  abilities  as  might  counterbalance  the  great 

»»  Slcld.,  eir.-Thnan.,  lib.  xv.  626,  63Y.—  anno  1550  ad  1561,  ap.  Frehemm,  voL  ill.  p. 
Joan.  Cameraril  Adnot.  Rer.  praBcipnarum  ab       664.— Peed,  Memorle  di  Siena,  !▼.  64,  etc 
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militaij  talents  of  the  Marechal  Brissac,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Frakch 
forces  m  that  countiy. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose ;  but  that  choice  was  as 
much  the  effect  of  a  court  intrigue  as  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  ib»  duke^ 
merit  Alva  had  long  made  court  to  Philip  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  his  confidence  bj  all  the  intrinnating 
arts  of  which  his  haughtj  and  inflexible  nature  was  capabla  As  he  nearij 
resembled  that  prince  in  many  features  of  his  character,  he  began  to  gain 
much  of  his  good  will.  Ruj  Qomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  favourite,  who  dieaded 
the  progress  which  this  formidable  rival  made  in  his  master's  affections,  hid 
the  ad£ess  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to  this  oommanO.  The 
duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  distinction  to  the  malicious  arts  of  sd 
enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  remove  him  at  a  distance  from  oomt, 
was  of  such  punctilious  honour  that  he  would  not  decline  a  command  tbit 
appeared  dangerous  and  difficult,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  hau^tj  that 
he  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  terms,  insisting  on  being  ai^Knnted 
the  emperor's  vicar-general  in  Italy,  with  the  supreme  military  command  in 
all  the  unperial  and  Spanish  territories  in  that  country.  Charles  granted  aQ 
his  demands ;  and  he  took  possession  of  his  new  dignity  with  ahnost  nnKmited 
authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  proportioned  to  his  former  noa- 
tation  and  tne  extensive  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  did  tMj 
come  up  to  the  emperor's  expectations.  Brissac  had  under  his  command  an 
army  wnidi,  though  inferior  m  number  to  the  imperialists,  was  onnposed  of 
chosen  troops,  which,  having  grown  old  in  service  in  that  country,  where  evoy 
town  was  fortified  and  every  castle  capable  of  being  defended  were  perfecttr 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war  there.  By  their  valour,  ana 
his  own  good  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  im- 
perialists, but  added  new  conquests  to  the  territories  of  which  he  was  fonnoh 
master.  Alva,  after  having  boasted,  with  his  usual  arrogance,  that  he  woou 
drive  the  French  out  of  Piedmont  in  a  few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
winter-quarters,  with  the  mortification  of  being  unable  to  preserve  entire  that 
part  of  the  country  of  which  the  emperor  had  hitherto  kept  possession." 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indecisive,  thoee  in 
the  Netherlands  were  inconsideraole,  neither  the  emperor  nor  kin^  of  Franoe 
being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enough  to  unaertake  any 
enteiprise  of  moment  But  what  Charles  wanted  m  force  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the  success  of  which  would  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  vigorous  campaign.  During  the  siege  of  Metz,  Leooard, 
father  guardian  of  a  convent  of  Franciscans  in  that  city,  had  insinuated  him- 
self far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  by  his  attachment  to 
the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  intriguing  spirit,  he  had  been 
extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabitants  to  sustain  with  patioice 
all  the  Hardships  of  the  siege,  and  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the  enem/i 
designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those  important  services,  togethw  with 
the  warm  recommendations  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  secured  him  such  hi^  con- 
fidence with  Vielleville,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Metz  when  Gmse  left 
the  town,  that  he  was  permitted  to  converse  or  correspond  with  whatever 
persons  he  thought  fit,  and  nothing  that  he  did  created  any  suspicion.  This 
monk,  from  the  levity  natural  to  bdd  and  projecting  adventurers,  or  from 
resentment  against  the  French,  who  had  not  bestowed  on  him  such  rewards 
AS  he  thought  due  to  his  own  merit,  or  tempted,  by  the  unlimited  confidence 
"  TbtUQ.,  lib.  XV.  629.— Goichenon,  HisUte  Savoie,  torn.  i.  670. 
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which  was  placed  in  him,  to  imagine  that  he  might  cany  on  and  accomplish 
any  scheme  with  perfect  security,  formed  a  design  of  hetraying  Metz  to  the 
im^rialists. 

He  commonicated  his  intentions  to  the  queen-dowa^r  of  Hungary,  who 
governed  the  Low  Ooimtries  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  She,  approving, 
without  any  scruple,  any  act  of  treachery  from  which  the  emperor  might 
derive  any  signal  advanta^  assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting  the 
most  proper  plan  for  insunn^  its  success.  They  agreed  that  the  father  giiar- 
dian  should  endeavour  to  gain  his  monks  to  concur  in  promoting  the  desij^ ; 
that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  number  of  chosen  soldiers, 
disguised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that,  when  everything  was  ripe  for  execution, 
the  governor  of  Thionville  should  march  towards  Metz  in  the  night  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  and  attempt  to  scale  the  ramparts ;  that  while 
the  garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the  assailants,  the  monks  should  set 
fire  to  the  town  in  different  places ;  that  the  soldiers  who  lay  concealed  should 
sally  out  of  the  convent  and  attack  those  who  defended  tlie  ramparts  in  the 
rear.  Amidst  the  universal  terror  and  confusion  which  events  so  unexpected 
would  occasion,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  imperialists  might  become 
masters  of  the  town.  As  a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  father  guardian 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  appomted  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards 
were  promised  to  such  of  his  monks  as  should  oe  most  active  in  co-operating 
with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perform  with 
great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  arguments,  as  well  as  by 
the  prospect  of  wealth  and  honours  which  he  set  before  his  monks,  he  pre- 
vailed on  all  of  them  to  enter  into  the  conspinuy.  He  introduced  into  the 
convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  many  soldiers  as  were  thought  sufficient. 
The  governor  of  Thionville,  apprised  in  due  time  of  the  design,  had  assembled 
a  proper  number  of  troops  for  executmg  it ;  and  the  moment  approadied 
wmch  probably  would  have  wrested  from  Henry  the  most  important  of  all  his 
oonquests. 

But,  happilv  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was  fixed  for  striking  the 
blow,  Vielleville,  an  able  and  vigilant  officer,  received  information  from  a  spy 
whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville  that  certain  Frandscan  friars  resorted 
firequently  thither  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences  with  the 
governor,  who  was  carrying  on  preparations  for  some  miUtary  enterprise  with 
great  d^patch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This  was  sufficient  to 
awaken  Yielleville's  suspicions.  Without  communicating  these  to  any  person, 
he  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans,  detected  the  soldiers  who 
were  conceited  there,  and  forced  them  to  discover  as  much  as  they  knew  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  father  guardian,  who  had  ^ne  to 
Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last  hand  to  his  machinations,  was  seized  at 
the  £»te  as  he  returned ;  and  he,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  rack, 
revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy. 

VieUeville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitors  and  having  frustrated 
their  schemes,  was  sohcitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  which  he 
had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  imperialists.  For  this  purpose  he 
marched  out  with  the  best  troops  in  his  garrison,  and,  placing  these  in  ambush 
near  the  road  bv  which  the  father  guaroian  had  informed  hm  that  the  gover- 
nor of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon  the  imperialists  with 
great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  security,  without  suspecting  any 
danger  to  be  near.  Confounded  at  this  sudden  attack  by  an  enemy  whom 
they  expected  to  surprise,  they  made  Uttle  resistance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
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troops  employed  in  this  semce,  among  whom  were  manj  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, was  kiUed  or  taken  prisoners.  Before  next  morning,  Yidlevilk 
retumea  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning  the  fate  of  the  father 
guardian  and  his  monks,  the  framers  and  conductors  of  this  dangerous  con- 
spiracy. Regard  for  the  honour  of  a  body  so  numerous  and  respecteble  as  the 
Franciscans,  and  unwillingness  to  aflford  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Romish  Church  by  their  disgrace,  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  delaj. 
But  at  length  the  necessity  of  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  upon  them,  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  to  commit  the  same  crime,  became  so 
evident  that  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their  trial  Their  guilt  was  made 
apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the 
father  guardian,  together  with  twenty  monks.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the 
day  fixed  for  tneir  execution,  the  jailer  took  them  out  of  the  dungeons  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  confined  separately,  and  shut  them  lUl  up  in  one 
^preat  room,  that  they  might  confess  their  sins  one  to  another  and  ioin  togethv 
m  preparing  for  a  future  state.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead 
of  employing  themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to  their  condition; 
thev  beg^  to  reproach  the  father  guardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who 
had  been  most  active  in  seducing  them,  for  their  inordinate  ambition,  which 
had  brought  such  miseir  on  them  and  sudi  disgrace  upon  their  order.  From 
reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last,  in  a  frenzr 
of  rage  and  despair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  such  violence  that  they  mnrdoed 
the  mther  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other  four  that  it  became 
necessary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  together  with  the  dead  bodj 
of  the  father  guiurdian,  to  the  place  of  execution.  Six  of  the  youngest  were 
pardoned ;  the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which  their  crime  merit^** 

Though  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  war,  carried  it  on  in 
this  languishing  manner,  neither  of  them  showed  any  disposition  to  listen  to 
overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole,  indeed,  laboured  with  all  the  zeal  becoming 
his  piety  andThumanitv,  to  re-establish  concord  among  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom. He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  the  queen  of  Enghmd,  to  enter 
warmly  into  his  sentiments  and  to  offer  her  mediation  to  the  contending  powers, 
but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  emjperor  and  king  of  France  to  send  their  pleni- 
potentiaries to  a  village  between  (Jravelines  and  Ardres.  He  himself,  together 
with  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  preside  as 
mediators  in  the  conferences  which  were  to  be  hdd  for  adjusting  all  the  points 
in  difference.  But,  though  each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negotaation 
to  some  of  theur  ministers  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  it  was 
soon  evident  that  they  came  together  with  no  sincere  desire  of  accommodation. 
Each  proposed  articles  so  extrava^t  that  thev  could  have  no  hopes  of  tbeir 
being  accepted.  Pole,  after  exertmg  in  vain  aU  his  zeal  and  addi^  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  retinquish  such  extravagant  demands  and  to  consent  to 
the  substitution  of  more  equal  conditions,  oecame  sensible  of  the  fbUy  of 
wasting  time  in  attempting  to  re-establish  concord  between  those  wbnn  wtar 
obstinfU7  rendered  irrecondhible,  broke  off  the  conference,  and  returned  to 
England.** 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  such 
profound  tranquillity  as  afforded  the  diet  full  leisure  to  ddA)eni]te,  and  to 
establish  proper  regulations  concerning  a  point  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 

"  Thuan..  lib.  xv.,  p.  6M.— Belcar..  Com.       p.  347.  Pur.,  1767. 
Rer.  GaL.  866.— Mimoires  da  BUr^ch.  VieU  **  Thoui.,   lib.   xv.   p.   S23.-Him.    da 

levllle,  par  M.  Chariolz,  torn.  lU.  p.  249,  etc,       Bibler,  torn.  H  p.  613. 
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the  internal  peace  of  the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Passan,  in  1552,  it  had 
been  referred  to  the  next  diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  o£ 
religions  pacification  T?hich  Mms  there  agreed  upon.  The  terror  and  the  confu- 
sion with  which  the  violent  commotions  ezdtea  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had 
filled  Germany,  as  well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  obhsed 
to  give  to  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet, 
though  it  had  been  summon^  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet 
at  Augsburg. 

But,  as  a  diet  was  now  necessary  on  many  accounts,  Ferdinand,  about  the . 
beginning  of  this  year,  had  repaired  to  Augsburg.  Though  few  of  the  princes 
were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  he  opened  the  assembly 
by  a  speech,  in  which  he  proposed  a  termination  of  the  oissensions  to  which 
the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion  had  given  rise,  not 
only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as  the  point  which  both 
the  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart  He  represented  the  innumerable 
obstacles  which  the  emperor  had  to  surmount  before  he  could  procure  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council,  as  well  as  the  fatal  accidents  which  had  for  some 
time  retarded,  and  had  at  last  suspended,  the  consultations  of  that  assembly. 
He  ob6erved;tnat  experience  had  already  taught  them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect 
any  remedy  for  evus,  which  demanded  immediate  redress,  from  a  general 
council,  the  assembling  of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations 
be  intcarupted,  by  the  dissensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom ;  that  a  national  council  in  Germany,  which,  as  some  imagined,  might  be  ■ 
odled  with  greater  ease  and  deliberate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an^ 
assembly  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  imcertain 
in  its  extent,  and  the  form  of  its  proceeoings  undefined ;  that  in  his  opinion  there 
remained  but  oiie  method  for  composing  their  unhappy  difierences,  which, 
though  it  had  been  often  tried  without  success,  mi^ht  yet  prove  efifectual  if  it 
were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific  spirit  than  had  apneared  on 
former  occasions,  and  that  was  to  choose  a  few  men  of  learning,  abilities,  and 
moderation,  who,  by  discussing  the  disputed  articles  in  an  amicable  con- 
ference, might  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  contending 
partis  either  to  imite  in  sentiment  or  to  differ  with  charity. 

This  speech,  being  printed  in  common  form  and  dkpersed  over  the  empire^ 
revived  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Protestants.  Ferdinand,  they  observed 
with  much  surprise,  had  not  once  mentioned,  in  his  address  to  the  diet,  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  the  stipulations  in  which  they  considered  as  the  great 
security  of  their  rehgious  liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which  this  gave  rise  were 
confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  received  of  the  extreme  severity 
with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  Protestant  brethren  in  his  hereditary 
dominions ;  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his  actions  as  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  his  intentions,  this  diminished  their  confidence  in  those  pompous 
professions  of  moderation  and  of  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  concord,  to 
which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  repugnant 

The  amval  of  the  Cardmal  Morone,  whom  the  pope  had  a^inted  to 
attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio,  completed  their  conviction,  and  left  them  no 
room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination  was  forming  against  the 
peace  or  safetyof  the  Protestant  Church.  Julius,  elated  with  the  unexpected 
return  of  the  English  nation  from  apostasy,  b^an  to  flatter  himself  that,  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  the  happy  period  was 
<x>me  when  the  Church  might  resume  its  ancient  authority  and  be  obeyed  by 
the  people  with  the  same  tame  submission  as  formerly.  Full  of  these  hopes, 
be  had.  sent  Morone  to  Augsburg,  with  instructions  to  employ  his  eloquence  to 
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excite  the  Qermans  to  imitate  the  laudable  example  of  the  EngMi,  and  his 
political  address  in  order  to  prevent  an^  decree' of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Gathohc  faith.  As  Morone  inhented  from  his  father,  the  chancellor  of 
Milan,  uncommon  talents  for  negotiation  and  intrigue,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  embarrassing  the  measures  of  the  Protestants  in  the  diet,  or  of 
defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at  obtaining  in  it  for  their  further  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  the  danger  which  thejhad 
reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone's  presence.  Julius,  by  abandoning  huoself 
to  pleasures  and  amusements  no  less  unbecoming  his  age  than  his  coaracter, 
having  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation  that  any  serious  occupation, 
especially  if  attended  with  difficult/,  became  an  intolerable  burden  to  him, 
h^  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hold  a  consistorv,  because 
he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  schemes  in  favour  of  that  young 
man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he  could  invent  for  eludinjg  this 
request  were  exhausted,  and,  at  the  same  timeL  his  indolent  aversion  to 
business  continued  to  grow  upon  him,  he  feigned  indisposition  rather  than 
yield  to  his  nephew's  importunity ;  and,  that  he  might  give  the  deceit  a  greater 
colour  of  probability,  he  not  only  confined  himself  to  his  apartment,  bat 
changed  his  usual  diet  and  manner  of  life.  By  persistii^  too  long  in  acting 
this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a  fev 
days,  leaving  his  infamous  minion,  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  to  bear  his  name, 
and  to  disgrace  the  dxspoitv  which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.**  As  soon  as 
Morone  heard  of  his  oeath,  he  set  out  abruptiy  from  Augsburg,  where  he  had 
resided  only  a  few  days,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new 
pontiff. 

One  cause  of  theur  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus  removed,  the  Protestants 
soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures  concerning  Ferdinand's  intention^ 
however  specious,  were  ill  founded,  and  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  violating 
the  articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Paasau.  Onarles,  from  the 
time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  in  the  empire  and  overturned 
the  great  scheme  of  religious  and  civil  despotism  which  he  had  almost  estab- 
lished there,  gave  littie  attention  to  the  internal  government  of  Qermanv,  and 
permitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever  measures  he  judged  most  salutazy 
and  en>edient.  Ferdinand,  less  ambitious  and  enterprising  l^ian  the  empenr, 
instead  of  resuming  a  plan  which  he,  with  power  and  resources  so  hj  superioiv 
had  failed  of  accomplishing,  endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  ol  the  aspire 
to  his  f&mHj  by  an  administration  uniformly  moderate  and  equitable^  To 
this  he  gave,  at  present^  particular  attention,  because  his  situation  at  this 
juncture  rendered  it  necessary  to  court  their  favour  and  support  witii  more 
than  usual  assiduity. 

Charles  had  again  resumed  his  favourite  project  of  acquiring  the  imperial 
crown  for  his  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  wmch  the  reception  it  had  mefc 
with  when  first  proposea  nad  obliged  him  to  suspend,  but  had  not  induced  him 
to  relinquish.  This  led  him  warmly  to  renew  nis  request  to  his  l^other  that 
he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior  right  of  aucoessioD,  and 
sacrifice  that  to  the  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was 
as  little  disposed  as  formerly  to  give  such  an  extraordinary  proof  of  self -denial 
being  sensiole  that  in  order  to  defeat  this  scheme  not  only  the  most  inflexible 
firmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous  declaration  from  the  princes  of  tlie 
empire  in  behalf  d.  his  titte,  was  requisite,  was  willing  to  purchase  their 
favour  by  gratifying  them  in  every  pmnt  tnat  they  deemed  interesting  or 
essential. 

"*  Otmjfitt.  Panvinhu  de  Vitls  Ponttfkimi,  p.  2M,^T\muL,Vh,  xv.  p.  SVt. 
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At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  extraordinary  aid  from 
the  Germanic  body,  as  the  Turks,  after  haying  wrested  from  him  j?reat  part  of 
his  Hungarian  territories,  were  ready  to  attack  the  provinces  still  subject  to 
his  authority  with  a  formidable  army,  against  which  he  could  bring  no  equal 
force  into  the  field.  For  thk  aid  from  Germany  he  could  not  hope  if  the 
internal  peace  of  the  empire  were  not  established  on  a  foundation  solid  in 
itself,  ana  which  should  appear  even  to  the  Protestants  so  secure  and  so  per- 
manent as  might  not  only  allow  them  to  engage  in  a  distant  war  with  safety, 
but  might  encourage  them  to  act  in  it  with  yigour. 

A  step  taken  by  the  Protestants  themselyes,  a  short  time  after  the  opening 
€i  the  met,  rendered  him  still  mote  cautiouB  of  giving  them  any  new  cause  <3 
offence. 

As  soon  as  the  publication  of  Ferdinand's  speedi  awakened  the  fears  and 
suspicions  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg, together  with  the  landgrave  of  Hessa  met  at  Naumbuig,  and,  confirming 
the  ancient  treaty  of  confraternity  which  had  long  united  their  families,  they 
added  to  it  a  new  article,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves 
to  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which 
it  contained  in  their  respective  dominions.** 

Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations,  employed  his  utmost 
address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet  so  as  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose  enmity,  as 
thev  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm  but  had  begun  to  prepare  for  their  defence, 
h^  bad  so  much  reason  to  dread.  The  membm  of  the  diet  readily  agreed  to 
Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  state  of  religion  into  consideration  previous 
to  any  other  business.  But,  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  it,  both  parties 
discovered  all  the  zeal  and  animosity  which  a  subject  so  mteresting  naturally 
genders,  and  which  the  rancour  of  controversy,  together  with  the  violence  6t 
civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  I^otestants  contended  that  the  security  which  they  claimed  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  treaty  of  Passau  should  extend,  without  limitation,  to  all  who 
had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  who  should  hereafter  em- 
brace it.  The  Catholics,  having  first  of  all  asserted  1^  pope's  ri^ht  as  the 
supreme  and  final  judee  with  respect  to  all  articles  of  faith,  declared  that 
though,  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  sake  of 
peaoe,  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  toleration  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
Passau  to  such  as  had  already  adopted  the  new  opinions,  they  must  insist  that 
this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended  either  to  those  cities  which  had  con- 
formed to  the  Interim  or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  for  the  future  aposta- 
tize from  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  such 
oppOBite  pretensions,  which  were  supported  on  each  side  by  the  most  elaborate 
arguments  and  the  greatest  acrimony  of  expression  that  the  abilities  or  zeal  of 
theologians  long  exercised  in  disputation  could  suggest  Ferdinand,  however, 
by  his  address  and  perseverance,  by  softening  some  things  on  each  side,  by 
putting  a  favourable  meaning  upon  others,  by  representing  incessantiy  the 
neeessitj  as  wdl  as  the  advantages  of  concon^  and  by  threatening,  on  some 
occasions,  when  all  other  considerations  were  disregarded,  to  dissolve  the  diet, 
brought  them  at  length  to  a  conclusion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

C(mformably  to  tms,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved  of,  and  published  witii 
the  usual  formalities.  The  following  are  the  duef  articles  which  it  contained : 
that  sudi  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the  Confes- 
skm  of  Augsburg  shall  be  permitted  to  profess  the  doctrine  and  exercise  the 

"•  Clurti»l.S«3C0iila,  480. 
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worship  which  it  authorizes,  without  interrnption  or  molestatioii  from  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  or  any  power  or  person  whatsoeyer ;  that 
the  Protestants,  on  their  part,  shall  give  no  disquiet  to  the  princes  and  states 
who  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  tiiat^  for  the 
future,  no  attempt  shall  be  made  towards  terminating  religious  differences  bat 
by  the  gentle  and  pacific  methods  of  persuasion  and  conference ;  that  the 
popish  ecclesiastics  snail  claim  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such  states  as  reoeiTe 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  that  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  rerenoes 
of  the  Church,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  possession  of 
them,  and  be  uable  to  no  prosecution  in  the  imperial  chamber  on  tnat  aocoant ; 
that  the  supreme  dvil  power  in  every  state  shall  have  ri^ht  to  establish  what 
form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper,  and,  if  any  of  its  subjects 
refuse  to  conform  to  these,  snail  permit  them  to  remove,  with  all  their  fflects, 
whithersoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  an^r  prelate  or  ecclesiastic  shall  here- 
after abandon  the  Romish  refidon  he  shall  instantly  relinquish  his  diocese  or 
benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  in  whom  the  right  of  nominatioii  is 
vested  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  if  tiie  office  were  vacant  by 
death  or  translation,  and  to  appoint  a  successor  of  undoubted  attachment  to 
the  ancient  system.'^ 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  fetmous  recess,  which  is  the  basis  of 
religious  peace  in  Germany  and  the  bond  of  union  among  its  various  states, 
the  sentiments  of  which  are  so  extremely  different  with  respect  to  points  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  important.  In  our  age  and  nation,  to  whidi  ^ 
idea  of  toleration  is  familiar  and  its  beneficial  effects  well  known,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  a  method  of  terminating  their  dissensions,  so  suitable  to  the 
mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  did  not  sooner  occur  to  ^ 
contending  parties.  Rut  this  eiroedient,  however  salutary,  was  so  repa^nant 
to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Christians  during  many  ages  that  it  did  not 
lie  obvious  to  discovery.  Among  the  ancient  heathens,  all  whose  deities  were 
local  and  tutelary,  diversity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of 
rehgious  worship  seems  to  have  been  no  source  of  animosi^,  because  the 


aclmowledging  veneration  to  be  due  to  any  one  god  did  not  imply  denial  of  the 
existence  or  the  power  of  any  other  ^odf;  nor  were  the  mooes  and  rites  of 
worship  established  in  one  country  mcompatible  with  those  which  other 
nations  approved  of  and  observed.  Thus  the  errors  in  their  system  of  theology 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  productive  of  concord ;  and,  notwithstandii^ 
the  amazing  number  of  their  deities,  as  weU  as  the  infinite  variety  d  their 
ceremonies,  a  sociable  and  tolerating  ^irit  subsisted  almost  universally  in  the 
pajnn  world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be  the 
sole  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  prescribed  the  form  of  worship  moet 
acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it  held,  of  conseauence, 
every  other  system  of  religion,  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  ^tabtisEed  by 
divine  authority,  to  be  false  and  impious.  Hence  arose  the  zeal  of  the  first 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith  iu  propagating  its  doctrines,  and  the  ardour 
with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  every  other  form  of  worship.  They 
employed,  however,  for  this  purpose  no  methods  but  such  as  suited  the  natoie 
of  rehgion.  By  the  force  of  powerful  arguments  they  convinced  the  uIldfi^ 
standings  of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtue  they  allured  and  <»ptivated 
their  hearts.  At  length  the  dvil  power  declared  in  nvour  of  Christiamty ; 
and,  though  numbers  imitating  the  example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into 
the  Church,  many  still  adhered  to  their  anaent  superstitions.    Enraged  at  their 
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obstinacy,  the  ministers  of  religion,  whose  zeal  was  still  unabated,  though 
their  sanctity  and  virtue  were  much  diminished,  forgot  so  far  the  nature  of 
their  own  mission,  and  of  the  arguments  which  they  ought  to  have  employed, 
that  they  armed  uie  imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  and,  as  they 
^x>uld  not  persuade,  they  tried  to  compel  them  to  believe. 

At  the  same  time,  controversies  concerning  articles  of  foith  multiplied,  from 
various  causes,  among  Christians  themselves,  and  the  same  unhallowed  weapons 
which  had  first  been  used  against  the  enemies  of  their  religion  were  turned 
.against  each  other.  Every  z^ous  disputant  endeavoured  to  interest  the  dvil 
magistrate  in  his  cause,  and  each  in  his  turn  employed  the  secular  arm  to  crush 
or  to  exterminate  his  opponents.  Not  long  after,  the  bishops  of  Rome  put  in 
their  claim  to  infallibihiy  in  explaining  articles  of  faith  and  deciding  points  in 
controversy ;  and,  bold  as  the  pretension  was,  they,  by  their  artifices  and  per- 
severance, imposed  on  the  credulitjrof  mankind  ana  brought  them  to  recognize 
it.  To  doubt  or  to  denv  any  doctrine  to  which  these  unerring  instructors  had 
given  the  sanction  of  tneir  approbation  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting  of 
truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  sacred  authority ;  and  the  secular 
power,  of  which  by  various  arts  they  had  acquired  the  absolute  direction,  was 
instantly  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Europe  bad  been  accustomed,  during  many  centuries,  to  see  speculative 
opinionsprop^gated  or  defended  by  force ;  the  charity  and  mutual  forbearance 
which  Christianity  recommends  with  so  much  warmth  were  forgotten ;  the 
sacred  rig[ht8  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment  were  unheard  of ;  and  not 
only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  wora  itself,  in  the  sense  now  affixed 
to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  error  by  force  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  such  as  possessed  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  ana  as  each 
part^  of  Christians  believed  that  they  had  got  possession  of  this  valuable 
attainment,  they  all  claimed  and  exercised,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  rights 
which  it  was  supposed  to  convey.  The  Roman  Catholics,  as  their  system 
rested  on  the  decisions  of  an  infallible  judf^e,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on 
their  side^  and  openly  called  on  the  dvil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and 
heretical  mnovators  who  had  risen  up  against  it  The  Protestants,  no  less 
confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well  foimded,  required,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
princes  of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it.  Luther,  Calvin, 
C^-anmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  inflicted  the  same  punish- 
ments upon  such  as  called  in  question  any  article  in  their  creeds,  which  were 
denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  their 
ft^owers,  and  perhaps  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared  a  symptom 
of  difiSdence  in  the  goodness  of  tneir  cause,  or  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was 
not  well  founded,  S  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence  all  those  means 
which  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  toleration,  under 
its  present  form,  was  admitted  first  into  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  from  thence  introduced  into  England.  Long  experience  of  the  calamities 
flowing  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  fi^  government,  the  light 
and  humanity  acquired  by  the  progress  of  sdence,  together  with  the  prudence 
and  authority  of  the  dvil  magistrate,  were  all  requisite  in  order  to  establish  a 
Isolation  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  which  all  the  different  sects  had  adopted. 
from  mistaken  conc^tions  concerning  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  rights  ot 
truth,  or  which  all  of  them  had  derived  from  the  erroneous  maxims  established 
by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  recess  of  Augsburg,  it  is  evident,  was  founded  on  no  such  liberal  and 
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enlaiged  sentiments  concerning  freedom  of  religions  inqni^  or  the  nature  of 
toleration.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  pacification,  whidi  potitacal 
considerations  alone  had  sugs^ested  to  the  contendmg  parties,  and  regard  for 
their  mutual  tranquillity  ana  safety  had  rendered  necessary.  Of  tms  there 
can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  recess  itself,  by  which  tiie 
benefits  of  the  pacification  are  dechured  to  extend  only  to  the  Catholics  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Confession  dt  Augsburg  on  the  other. 
The  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  remained,  in  consequence  of  that  exda- 
sion,  without  any  protection  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  denounced  against 
heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  legal  security  until  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, near  a  century  after  this  period,  provided  that  they  should  be  admitted 
to  eigoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  Lutherans,  all  the  advantages  and  pro- 
tection which  the  recess  of  Augsburg  affords. 

But,  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  with  the  security  whidi 
they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  system  had  no 
less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it  which  preserved  entire  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  hereafter 
renounce  its  doctrines.  This  article,  known  in  Germanv  by  the  name  at  the 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  was  apparently  so  conformable  to  the  idea  and  to 
the  rights  ojf  an  established  church,  and  it  seemed  so  equitable  to  prevent 
revenues,  which  had  been  originally  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of 
persons  attached  to  a  certain  system,  from  Mnjgf  alienated  to  any  other  pur- 
pose, that  the  Protestants,  though  they  foresaw  its  consequences,  were  oUiged 
to  relinquish  theur  opposition  to  it  As  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the 
empire  have  taken  care  to  see  this  article  exactly  observed  in  evexy  case  where 
there  was  an  opportunitv  of  putting  it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Komish  Cnureh  in  Germany  against  the  Reformation ;  ana  as, 
from  this  period,  the  same  temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics 
to  relinquish  the  established  system,  there  have  been  few  ot  that  order  who 
have  loved  truth  with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  affection  as  for  its  sake  to- 
abandon  the  rich  benefices  which  they  had  in  possession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet  Maroellus  Cervino,  Cardinal  di  Santo  Croce,. 
was  elected  pope  in  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of  Adrian,  did  not 
change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal  chair.  As  he  equalled  that 
pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  nim  much  in  the  arts  of  oovem- 
ment,  and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state  and  genius  of  the  papaJ  court, 
as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  reformation  it  needed,  as  well  as  what  it 
could  bear,  such  regulations  were  expected  from  his  virtue  and  wisdom  as 
would  have  removed  many  of  its  gro^est  and  most  flagrant  corraptioBs,  and 
have  contributed  towards  reconciling  to  the  Churoh  sudi  as,  from  indigiiali(m 
at  these  enormities,  had  abandoned  its  communion.  But  this  exoeUent  pontiff 
was  only  shown  to  the  Church,  and  immediately  snatched  away.  The  con- 
finement in  the  conclave  had  impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious 
ceremonies  upon  his  accession,  together  with  too  intense  and  anxious  a{^- 
cation  of  mind  to  the  schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted 
so  entirely  the  vigour  of  lus  feeble  constitution  that  he  sickened  on  the  twelfth 
and  died  on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election.** 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrigue,  peculiar  to  condaves,  were  dis- 
played in  that  which  was  held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Maroellus ;  the  car- 
dinals of  the  imperial  and  French  factions  labouring  with  equal  ardour  to  gain 
the  necessary  number  of  suffrages  for  one  of  their  own  psuty.  But^  after  a 
struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted  with  all  the  wannth  and  eager- 
»  ThiAO.,  sao.— ^F.  Paul,  3SS.~0naph.  Panrtn.,  331,  «t& 
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11668  natoial  to  men  contending  for  so  great  an  object,  ther  nnited  in  choosing 
John  Peter  Oaraf&,  the  eldest  member  of  the  sacred  oolieg[e,  and  the  son  of 
Goant  Montoria  a  nobleman  of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kmgdom  of  KmIos. 
The  address  ana  influence  of  Cardinal  Famese,  Tvho  favoured  nis  pretensions, 
OEua&'s  own  merit,  and  pertu^s  his  great  age^  which  soothed  all  the  dis- 
a{)pointed  candidates  with  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  yacancy^  concurred  in 
brmring  about  this  speedy  union  of  suffn^ges.  In  order  to  testify  his  respect 
for  the  memory  of  Paul  III^  by  whom  he  had  been  created  canunal,  as  widl 
as  his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Famese,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  17. 

The  choice  of  a  prelate  of  such  a  singular  character,  and  who  had  long  held 
a  coarse  extremely  diflferent  from  that  which  usually  led  to  the  dignity  now 
conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italians,  who  had  nearest  access  to  observe  his 
manners  and  deportment,  with  astonishment,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  and 
solicitude  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct  Paul,  though  bom  in  a  rank  of 
life  which,  without  any  other  merit,  inight  have  secured  to  him  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  had  from  his  earl^r  yean  applied  to  study  with  all 
the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his  personal  attainments  to  render 
him  conspicuous.  By  means  of  this,  lie  not  only  acquired  profound  skill  in 
scholastic  theology,  but  added  to  that  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  learned 
lanpages  and  of  potite  literature,  the  study  of  which  had  b^  lately  revived 
in  Italy  and  was  pursued  at  this  time  with  great  ardour.  His  mind,  nowever, 
natonuly  gloomy  and  severe,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the 
former  thui  to  receive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberality  of  sentiment  from 
the  latter ;  so  that  he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  passions  of  a  recluse 
ecclesiastic  than  the  talents  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  ffreat  affieurs.  Accord- 
i^fj^Ji  when  he  entered  into  orders,  although  several  rich  benefices  were 
beitowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  early  employed  as  a  nuncio  in  difierent  courts, 
he  soon  became  dis^ted  with  that  course  of  life^  and  lanj;uished  to  be  in  a 
situation  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  this  view,  he  resigned  at 
once  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and,  having  instituted  an  order  of 
T^^ilar  priests,  whom  he  denominated  Theatinc^  from  the  name  of  the  lurch- 
bishopric  which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a  member  of  their 
^temi^,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  which  he  had  subjected  them, 
and  preferred  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the  honour  of  being  the 
foonder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great  objects  which  the  court  of  Rome 
presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  vears^  until  Paul  IIL,  induced  by  the 
fune  of  his  sanctity  and  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  consult 
with  him  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  most  proper  and  effectual 
for  suppressing  heresy  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  authority  of  the  Church. 
Having  thus  allured  nim  from  his  solitude^  the  pope,  partly  by  his  entreaties 
and  pwrtly  by  his  authority,  prevailed  on  nim  to  accept  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  to 
resume  the  benefices  which  ne  had  resigned,  and  to  return  again  into  the  usual 
P^  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  which  Re  seemed  to  have  relinquished.  But 
dming  two  successive  pontificates,  under  the  first  of  which  the  court  of  Rome 
ins  the  most  artful  ana  interested,  and  under  the  second  the  most  dissolute 
of  anjr  in  Europe,  Carafia  retained  his  monastic  austerity.  He  was  an  avowed 
and  bitter  enemy  not  only  of  aU  innovation  in  opinion,  but  of  every  irremilarity 
m  practice  ;  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the  formidable  and 
odious  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  pai)al  territories ;  he  appeared  a 
violent  advocate  on  all  occasions  for  the  jurisdiction  and  disciphne  of  the 
Church,  and  a  severe  censurer  of  every  measure  which  seemed  to  flow  from 
inotives  of  policy  or  interest  rather  than  from  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
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eodesiastical  order  and  the  di^ty  of  the  holy  see.  Under  a  prelate  d  snch 
a  character,  the  Roman  courtiers  expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontifiate, 
during  Tvhich  the  principles  of  sound  policy  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  nanxm 
prejudices  of  priestly  zeal  ^  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  apiH:^iisiTe  of 
seemg  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  monastic  manners  suletitated  in 
place  of  the  magnificence  to  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed  in  tbs  p^ 
court  These  apprehensions  Paul  was  extremely  solicitous  to  remove.  At 
his  first  entrance  upon  the  administration  he  laid  aside  that  austerity  whk^ 
had  hitherto  distinguished  his  person  and  family ;  and  when  the  master  of  lui 
household  inquired  m  what  manner  he  would  choose  to  live,  he  haughtUjr  rqJied, 
"  As  becomes  a  great  prince."  He  ordered  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  to  be 
conducted  with  more  than  usual  pomps  and  endeavoiured  to  render  himself 
popular  by  several  acts  of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome." 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  have  soon  returned  upon 
him,  and  would  have  justified  the  conjectures  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  the 
fears  of  the  peo{>le,  if  he  Piad  not,  immediately  after  his  dection,  csDed 
to  Rome  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brother,  the  count  of  Montorio. 
The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  governor  of  Rome ;  the  youngest  who  had 
hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spam  and  France,  and 
whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreign  from  the  deriol 
diaracter  than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinid,  and  appointed  him  legate 
of  Bologna,  the  second  office  in  power  and  dignity  which  a  pope  can  bestov. 
These  marks  of  fovour,  no  less  sudden  than  extravagant,  he  accomnanied  with 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  attachment ;  and,  forgetting  all  his  fonner 
severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  the  aggrandizing 
of  his  nephews.  Their  ambition,  unfortunatelyfor  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to 
be  satisned  with  anjr  moderate  acquisition.  They  had  seen  the  nimily  c^ 
Medici  raised  by  the  interest  of  the  popes  of  that  house  to  supreme  power  in 
Tuscany ;  Paul  III.  had,  by  his  abilities  and  address,  secured  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  family  of  Famese.  Thev  aimed  at  some  estabiiafa- 
ment  for  themselves,  no  less  considerable  and  independent ;  and,  as  tfaey 
could  not  expect  that  the  pope  would  carry  his  indulgence  towards  them  so  far 
as  to  secularize  any  part  of  tne  patrimony  of  the  Ohifrch,  they  had  no  prospect 
of  attaining  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the  imperial  dominiODs 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some  portion  of  them.  This  alone  they  wodd 
have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  diso»d  between  their 
unde  and  the  emperor. 

But  Cardinal  Oarafla  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  him  with 
hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor.  While  he  served  in  the  Spanish  troofs, 
he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  as  he  tiiou^^t^ 
to  his  birth  and  merit  Disgusted  with  this  ill  usage,  he  had  abruptly  odtted 
the  imperial  service ;  and,  entering  into  that  of  France,  he  had  not  omy  met 
with  sudi  a  reception  as  soothed  nis  vanity  and  attached  him  to  the  frendi 
interest,  but  by  contracting  an  intimate  friendship  with  Strozzi,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Tuscanv,  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal  antqia^yto 
the  emperor,  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  libertnr  and  independence  of  the  ItaKao 
states.  Nor  was  the  pope  himself  indisposed,  to  receive  impressions  unfavoor- 
able  to  the  emperor.  Tne  opposition  given  to  his  election  by  the  caidinals « 
the  imperial  faction  left  in  ms  mind  deep  resentment,  which  was  hd^teoed 
by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from  Charles  or  his  ministers. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed  various  devices  in  order 
**  PUtiiu,  p.  327.— GasUldo,  Ylte  di  Paolo  IT.,  Rom.,  1616,  p.  70. 
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to  exaspersX/e  him  beyond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  aggravated 
6T«ry  circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  any  indication  of  the  emperor's 
dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion ;  they  read  to  him  an  intercepted  letter,  in 
which  Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with  ne^igence  or  incapacity 
in  not  having  defeated  Paul's  election ;  thejr  pretended,  at  one  time,  to  have 
discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  imperial  minister  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
against  ^e  pope's  life ;  they  alarmed  him,  at  ano^er,  with  accounts  of  a  plot 
for  assassinating  themselves.  By  these  artifices  thev  kept  his  mind,  whidi 
was  naturally  violent,  and  become  suspicious  from  old  age,  in  such  peipetuai 
agitation  as  precipitated  him  into  measures  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  the  first  person  to  condemn.^*  He  seized  some  of  the  cardinals  who 
were  most  attached  to  the  emperor,  and  confined  them  in  the  castle  of  St 
An^o ;  he  persecuted  the  Colonnas  and  other  Roman  barons,  the  ancient 
retainers  to  the  imperial  Miction,  with  the  utmost  severity ;  ana,  discovering 
on  all  occasions  his  distrust,  fear,  or  hatred  of  tiie  emperor,  he  began  at  last 
to  court  the  friendship  of  tne  French  king,  and  seemed  willing  to  throw,  him- 
self absolutelv  upon  him  for  support  and  protection. 

This  was  tne  very  point  to  wnich  his  nephews  wished  to  bring  him,  as  most 
favourable  to  their  ambitious  schemes :  and  as  the  accomplishment  of  these 
depended  on  their  uncle's  Ufe,  whose  advanced  age  did  not  admit  of  losinj^  a 
moment  unnecessarily  in  negotiations,  instead  of  treating  at  second  hand  with 
the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  despatch  a 
person  of  confidence  directlv  to  the  court  of  France,  with  such  overtures  on 
tiis  part  as  thejr  hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  proposed  an  aDiance  otfen- 
give  and  defensive  between  Henry  and  the  pope ;  tnat  they  should  attack  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  their  united  forces ;  and, 
if  their  arms  should  prove  successful,  that  the  ancient  republican  form  of 

E>vemment  should  be  re-established  in  the  former^  and  the  investiture  of  the 
tter  should  be  granted  to  one  of  the  French  king's  sons,  after  reserving  a 
certain  territory  which  should  be  annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
together  with  an  independent  and  princely  estabushment  for  each  of  the 
pope's  nephews. 

The  kmg,  aUured  by  these  specious  projects,  gave  a 'most  favourable 
audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when  the  matter  was  proposed  in  council,  the 
Constable  Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  and  aversion  to  daring  enter- 
prises increased  with  age  and  experience,  remonstrated  with  great  vehemence 
against  the  alliance.  He  put  Henry  in  mind  how  fatal  to  France  every 
expedition  into  Italy  had  been  during  three  successive  reigns ;  and  if  such  an 
enterprise  had  proved  too  great  for  the  nation,  even  when  its  strength  and 
finances  were  entire,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  for  success  if  it  should  be 
attempted  now.  when  both  were  exhausted  by  extraordinary  efforts  during 
wars  which  baa  lasted,  with  little  interruption^  almost  half  a  century.  He 
represented  the  manifest  imprudence  of  entenng  into  engagements  with  a- 
pope  <rf  fourscore,  as  any  system  which  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than 
nis  life  must  be  extremely  precarious ;  and  upon  the  event  of  his  death,  which 
ooald  not  be  distant,  the  face  of  things,  together  with  the  inclination  of  the 
Italian  stat^  must  instantly  change,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  be  left 
upon  the  king  alone.  To  these  considerations  he  added  the  near  prospect 
which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  who,  having 
taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  ^e  world,  wished  to  transmit  ms  king- 
doms in  peace  to  his  son  ;  and  he  concluded  with  representing  the  absolute 

«•  RIpunoQtU  Hist.  Patrte,  lib.  ill.  1146.       615.— AdrUni,  Istor.,  L  906 
Ap.  Gner.  Tbet.,  voL  IL— Mtoi.  de  Bibier,  U. 
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certainty  of  drawing  the  arms  of  Eiu^d  upon  Fnnoe  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  re-eetablishment  of  tianqmllity  in  Europe  iras  pre?rated  by  the 
ambition  of  its  monarch. 

These  arguments,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  urged  by  a  minister  <A  great 
authority,  would  probably  lia?e  detennined  the  king  to  dedine  any  cnmectioQ 
with  the  pope,  ^ut  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother,  the  carainal  of  Lor- 
raine, who  delighted  no  less  in  bold  and  dangerous  undertakings  than  Mout- 
morencY  shunned  them,  declared  warmly  for  an  alliance  with  the  ^ope.  The 
cardinal  ezpeeted  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiatums  in  the 
court  of  Rome  to  whidi  this  alliance  would  give  rise ;  the  duke  hoped  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  would  be  api>ointed  to  invade  ifapleB : 
and,  considering  themselves  as  already  in  these  stations,  vast  projects  odeoed 
to  their  aspirin£[  and  unbounded  ambition.  Their  credit,  together  widi  the 
influence  of  the  King's  mistress,  the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  was  at  that 
time  entirely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  fomily  of  Guise,  more  than  counter- 
balanced aU  Mcmtmorency's  prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevailed  on  an 
inconsiderate  prince  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  tJie  pope's  envoy. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  he  had  expected,  was  immediately  sent  to  Bmtty 
with  full  powers  to  ooncluoe  the  treaty  and  to  concert  measures  for  canying 
it  into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  that  citj,  the  pope,  either  from  re- 
flecting on  the  danger  and  uncertain  issue  of  all  mihtary  operations,  or  through 
the  address  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  who  had  been  at  great  nains  to  soothe 
him,  had  not  only  b^un  to  lose  much  of  the  ardour  with  whicn  he  had  com- 
menced the  negotiation  with  France,  but  even  discovered  great  unwiUingnen 
to  continue  it  In  order  to  rouse  him  from  this  fit  of  despond^iu^,  and  to 
rekindle  his  former  rage,  his  nephews  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  wsy  had 
already  practised  with  so  mudi  success.  They  alanned  him  with  new  repre- 
sentations of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions,  with  fresh  accounts  which  th^ 
had  received  of  threats  uttered  against  him  by  the  imperial  ministers,  and  wito 
new  discoveries  which  they  pretended  to  have  made  of  conspiradea  formed, 
and  just  ready  to  take  effect,  against  his  life. 

But  these  artifices,  having  been  formerly  tried,  would  not  have  operated  a 
second  time  with  the  same  force^  nor  have  made  the  impression  whidi  they 
wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an  offence  of  that  kind  which  he  was 
least  aole  to  bear.  He  received  advice  of  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Augsbui;^ 
and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the  Protestants ;  and  this 
threw  him  at  once  into  such  transports  of  passion  against  the  emperor  and 
king  of  the  Romans  as  carried  him  headlong  into  all  the  violent  measures  of 
his  nephews.  Full  of  hig^  ideas  with  respect  to  the  papal  prerogative,  and 
animated  with  the  fiercest  zeal  against  heresy,  he  oonsiaercSi  the  liberty  of 
deciding  concerning  religious  matters,  which  had  been  assumed  bv  an  assembly 
composed  chiefly  of  laymen,  as  a  presumptuous  and  unpardonable  encroadi* 
ment  on  that  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  him  alone,  and  regarded  the  in- 
dulgence wMcn  had  been  given  to  the  Protestants  as  an  impious  act  of  that 
power  which  the  diet  haa  usurped.  He  complained  loudly  of  both  to  the 
mip^rial  ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  recess  of  the  (uet  should  imme- 
diately be  declared  illegal  and  void.  He  threatened  the  emperor  and  laagd 
the  Romans,  in  case  they  shoukl  either  refuse  or  delay  to  gratifv  him  in  Biis 
particular,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his  vengeance.  He  talkea  in  a  tone  of 
authority  and  command  which  mkht  have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  a  papal  decree  was  sufficient  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overturned, 
the  throne  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  but  which  was  altogether  im- 
proper in  that  age,  especially  when  addressed/ to  the  minister  of  a  prince  who 
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liad  80  often  made  pontifib  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  the  wei^t  of  his 
power.  The  ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant  propositions  and 
menaces  with  much  patience,  and  ^ideavoured  to  soothe  him  by  putting  him 
in  mind  of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  been  redu<»d  at 
Inspruck,  of  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the  Protestants  in 
order  to  extricate  himself,  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  these  and  of  accom- 
modating lus  conduct  to  the  situation  of  his  afiiurs.  But  weighty  as  these 
consideration^  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  ot  the  naughty  and 
bigoted  pontifi^  who  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absolve  him  by  his  apostolic 
autiM>rity  from  those  impious  engagements,  and  even  command  him  not  to 
perform  them ;  that  in  carrying  on  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  church  no 
regard  ouffht  to  be  had  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence  and  policy ;  and 
that  the  ul  success  of  the  emperor's  schemes  in  Germany  might  justJy  be 
deemed  a  mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  him  on  account  of  his  having 
paid  little  attention  to  the  former,  while  he  regulated  his  conduct  entirely  by 
the  latter.  Having  said  this,  he  turned  from  the  ambassador  abruptly,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  these  sentiments,  and  easily 
wrought  up  his  arrogant  uuna,  fraught  with  all  the  monkish  ideas  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  papal  supremacy,  to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment  against  the 
liouse  of  Austria^  and  to  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  power,  that  he  talked 
continually  of  his  being  the  successor  of  those  who  had  deposed  kings  and 
emperors ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  over  them  all,  and  would  trample  such 
as  opposed  him  under  his  feet  In  this  disposition  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
found  the  pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty  which  had  for  its 
object  the  rum  of  a  prince  against  whom  he  was  so  highly  exasperated.  The 
stipulations  in  the  treaty  were  much  the  same  as  had  been  proposed  by  the 
pope's  envoy  at  Paris,  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep  the  whole  trana&ction  secret 
until  their  united  forces  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.^^ 

During  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  event  happened 
which  seemed  to  render  the  fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and  the  opera- 
tions which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unnecessary.  This  was  the  emperor's 
Designation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip ;  together  with  his 
Tesoiution  to  .withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in  busmess  or  the  affiiirs  of 
this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment and  solitude. 

Thou^  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection  nor  exiaraordinary  discernment  to 
discover  that  the  state  of  royalty  is  not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointment ; 
though  most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  find  solicitude  and  satiety 
and  disgust  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence ;  yet 
to  descend  voluntarily  from  the  supreme  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  to  reun- 
qnisb  the  possession  of  power  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
seems  to  be  an  efibrt  too  great  for  the  human  mind.  Sevcoal  instances,  indeed, 
occur  in  history  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a  throne  and  have  ended  their 
days  in  retirement  But  they  were  either  weak  princes,  who  took  this  resolu- 
tion rashly  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  taken,  or  unfortunate  princes, 
from  whose  hands  some  stronger  rival  had  wrested  their  sceptre  and  oompellea 
them  to  descend  with  reluctance  into  a  private  station.  Diocletian  is  perhaps 
the  only  prince  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government  who  ever  re- 
sided them  from  aeliberate  choice  and  who  continued  during  many  years  to 
€njoy  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  without  fetching  one  penitent  sigh, 

«*  FfelUr.,  lib.  zlli.  p.  1S3.— F.  Paul,  365.—       Ribier,  U.  609,  etc 
Tbnan.,  lib.  xt.  525,  Ub.  xri.  fiiO.— MSoo.  de 
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or  casting  back  one  look  of  desire  towards  tiie  power  or  dignity  which  he  had 
abandon^ 

No  wonder,  then^  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fill  all  Europe  with 
astonishment,  and  give  rise,  both  among  his  contemporaries  and  among  the 
historians  of  that  period,  to  various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives  wmdi 
determined  a  prince  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  unifimnly  the  love  of  j>ower, 
at  the  age  of  nfty-six.  when  objects  of  ambition  continue  to  operate  with  M 
force  on  the  mind  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest  ardour,  to  take  a  resohi- 
tion  so  singular  and  unexpected.  But,  while  many  authors  have  imputed  it  to 
motives  so  frivolous  and  fantastical  as  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  innuenoe  any 
reasonable  mind,  while  others  have  imaged  it  to  be  the  result  of  some  pro- 
found scheme  of  policy,  historians  more  mtelligent  and  better  informed  neither 
ascribe  it  to  capnce  nor  search  for  mysterious  secrets  of  state  where  simple  and 
obvious  causes  will  fuller  account  for  the  emperor's  conduct  Charles  had  beea 
attacked  early  in  life  with  the  gout,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  precau^ons 
of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he 
advanced  in  ag^  ana  the  fits  became  every  year  more  frequent,  as  weD  as  more 
severe.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  broken,  but  the  Realties 
of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excruciating  torments  which  he  endured 
During  the  continuance  of  the  fits  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  applying  to 
business^  and  even  when  they  be^an  to  abate,  as  it  was  only  at  interval  that 
he  could  attend  to  what  was  senous,  he  gave  up  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
trifling  and  even  childish  occupations,  which  served  to  relieve  or  to  amuse  his 
mind,  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with  excess  of  pain.  Under  these  circumstaix» 
the  conduct  of  such  affairs  as  occurred  of  course  in  governing  so  many  kingdoms 
was  a  burden  more  than  sufficient ;  but  to  push  forward  and  complete  the  vast 
schemes  which  the  ambition  of  his  more  active  years  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in 
view  and  carry  on  the  same  ^reat  system  of  policy,  extending  to  evoy  nation 
in  Europe  and  connected  with  the  operations  of  every  difierent  ooiirt,  were 
functions  which  so  far  exceeded  his  strength  that  they  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed  his  mind.  As  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  business  d 
every  department,  whether  civil  or  miUtary  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  to  decide  concerning  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain  when  he  felt  his  infirmities  increase  so  fast  upon  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  affiurs  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed  eveiy  mis- 
fortune which  befeU  him,  and  every  miscarriage  that  happened,  eyen  when  the 
former  was  unavoidable  or  the  latter  accidental,  to  his  inability  to  take  the  in- 
spection of  business  himseli  He  complained  of  his  hard  rortune  in  hmz 
oroosed  in  his  declining  years  to  a  rival  who  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  hfe,  ana 
that,  while  Henry  coma  take  and  execute  aU  his  resolutions  in  person,  he 
shotud  now  be  reduced,  both  in  council  and  in  action,  to  relj  on  tne  talents 
and  exertions  of  other  men.  Having  thus  grown  old  before  his  time,  he  wisdy 
judged  it  more  decent  to  conceal  his  infirmities  in  some  solitude  than  to  eipose 
them  any  longer  to  the  public  eye,  and  prudentiy  determined  not  to  forfeit  tiie 
fame  or  lose  the  acquisitions  of  his  better  years  by  struggling  with  a  vain 
obstinacy  to  retain  the  reins  of  government  when  he  was  no  K>nger  Me  to  hold 
tiiem  with  steadiness  or  to  guide  them  with  address.^ 

**  Dom  L^vesqoe,  in  his  xnemoire  of  Car-  upon  his  marriAge  with  the  qneen  of  En^Aiid, 
dinal  Granvelle,  gives  a  reason  for  the  Pbilip»  notwithstanding  the  adrioe  and  en- 
emperor's  reslgnauon  which,  as  far  as  I  treaties  of  his  father,  lemoTcd  moat  of  the 
lecoUect,  is  not  mentioned  hy  any  other  ministers  and  officers  whom  he  had  empiojed 
historian.  He  says  tliat  the  emperor  haying  in  those  oonntries,  and  appointed  creatures 
ceded  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  of  his  own  to  fill  the  places  which  they 
Naples  and  the  dochy  of  Milan  to  liis  son  held ;  that  he  aspired  opeiily,  and  with  little 
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Bat  though  Charles  had  revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  several  years. 
ai)d  had  commimicated  it  to  his  sisters,  the  dowager  queens  of  France  ana 
Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention  but  offered  to  accompany 
him  to  wnatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  choose,  several  things  had  hitherto 
prevented  his  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  could  not  think  of  loading  his 
son  with  the  government  of  so  many  kingdoms  until  he  should  attain  such 
maturity  of  age  and  of  abilities  as  would  enable  him  to  sustain  that  weighty 
burden.  But  as  Philip  had  now  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  had 
been  earl^  accustomed  to  business,  for  which  he  discovered  both  inclination 
and  capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  partiality  of  patomal  affection 
that  his  scruples  with  reeard  to  this  point  were  entirely  removed,  and  that  he 
'thoaght  he  might  place  nis  son,  without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  on  the 
throne  which  he  hmiself  was  about  to  abandon.  His  mother's  situation  had 
been  another  obstruction  in  his  way ;  for  although  she  had  continued  almost 
fifty  years  in  confinement,  and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  con- 
cern for  her  husband's  death  had  brought  upon  her,  vet  the  government  of 
Spain  was  still  vested  in  her  jointly  with  the  emperor ;  ner  name  was  inserted 
together  with  his  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
such  was  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her  that  tney  would 
probably  have  scrupled  to  recognize  Philip  as  their  sovereign  unless  she  had 
consented  to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  the  throne.  Her  utter  incapacity 
for  business  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  her  consent  But  her  death, 
which  happened  this  year,  removed  this  difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon  that 
event,  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  his  son. 
The  war  with  France  had  likewise  been  a  reason  for  retaining  the  administra- 
tion of  afiiEurs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  have  ter- 
minated it,  that  he  might  have  given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  at  peace  with 
an  the  world.  But  as  Henry  had  discovered  no  disposition  to  close  with  any 
of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace  which  were  equal 
and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  fixed  purpose  of  continuing 
hostilities,  he  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer  in  expectation  of  an  event 
which,  however  desirable,  was  altogether  uncertain. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for  executing  the  scheme 
which  he  had  long  meditate<L  Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his 
son  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  uie  transaction,  and  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp  as  mi^ht  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his  successor. 
With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England,  where  the  peevish  temper  of 
his  queen,  which  increased  with  her  despair  of  bavins;  issue,  rendered  him 
extremely  onhappy,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  affairs.  Havine  assembled  the  states  of  the 
Low  Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  Charles  seated 

delicacy,  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  adminla-  which  he  relates  verr  brieiy.  from  the 
tratlon  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries ;  original  papers  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  But 
that  be  endeaToured  to  thwart  the  emperor's  as  that  vast  collection  of  papers,  which  has 
measures  and  to  limit  his  autlK>ri^,  behaving  been  preserved  and  arranged  by  H.  1' Abb6 
towards  him  sometimes  with  inattention  and  Boizot  of  Besan^on,  tliough  one  of  the  most 
sometimes  with  haughtiness;  thi^  Charles  valuable  historical  monuments  of  the  six- 
finding  that  he  must  either  yield  on  everr  teenth  century,  and  which  cannot  lidl  of 
occasion  to  his  son  or  openly  contend  wiw  throvring  much  light  on  the  transactions  of 
him,  in  order  to  avoid  eitner  of  these,  which  Charles  v.,  is  not  published,  I  cannot  de- 
were  both  disagreeable  and  mortifying  to  a  termine  what  degree  of  credit  should  be  given 
fkther,  he  toolc  the  resolution  of  res^^ling  his  to  this  account  of  Charles's  resignation.  I 
crowns  and  of  retiring  from  the  world.  (Vol.  have  therefore  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  relating 
i.  p.  34,  etc)  Dom  L^vesque  derived  his  this  event. 
iamnatioa  concerning  these  curious  facts. 
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himself  for  the  last  time  in  the  duur  of  state,  on  one  side  of  which  was  pboed 
his  son.  and  on  the  other  his  sister,  the  qaeen  of  Hungary,  regent  d  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  si>lendid  retinae  of  tl^  princes  of  the  empire  and  gnodeei 
of  Spain  standing  behind  hdm.  The  president  of  the  councd  of  Flanders,  by 
his  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  Ms  intention  in  calling  this  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  states.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resignataon, 
by  which  Charles  surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jariraictioD, 
and  authority  in  the  Low  Countries,  absolvins;  his  subjects  tlvsre  from  the 
oath  of  alleguinoe  to  him,  which  he  required  wem  to  transfer  to  PhOip,  hit 
lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty  and  seal  which  they  had 
manifested,  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  gOTemmeni 

Charles  then  rose  from  nis  seat,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  prince 
•of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  support^  he  addreseed  him- 
self to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  whidi  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to 
4issist  his  memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  ostentaticm,  all  die 
great  thin^  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  smoe  the  oommenoement 
of  his  admmistcation.  He  observed  that  fr^m  the  seventeenth  jear  of  his  age 
he  had  dedicated  all  his  thou^ts  and  attention  to  public  objedts,  resenriDg 
no  portion  of  lus  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his  ease,  and  ver^r  little  for  the 
enjoyinent  ofprivate  pleasure ;  that,  either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he 
had  visited  Glermany  nine  times.  Spun  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy 
seven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  tunes,  Endand  twice,  Africa  as  ofto),  aoa 
had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea ;  that,  while  Ids  health  permitted  him  to  dii- 
charge  his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of  Mb  constitution  was  equal  in  any  degree  to 
tiie  arduous  office  of  ^oveminff  such  extensive  dominions,  he  had  nerer 
shunned  labour  nor  repmed  under  fatigue ;  that  now,  when  his  health  m» 
broken,  and  his  vigour  exhausted  by  im  rage  of  an  incurable  distonper,  his 
growing  infirmities  admonished  him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reicuDg 
as  to  retain  the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  whidh  was  no  lon^^  aSe  to 
protect  his  subjects  or  to  secure  to  them  the  happiness  which  he  wished  Haj 
should  enjoy ;  that,  instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases  and  scarcely 
half  alive,  he  ^ve  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to  goreni, 
and  who  added  to  the  vi^ur  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of  ma- 
turer  vears ;  that  if  dunng  the  course  of  a  long  administration  he  had  oom- 
mitteo,  any  material  error  in  government,  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many 
and  great  af&irs  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  giie 
to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured  any  of  his  subjects,  he  now  imp&ed 
their  forgiveness ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grat^  sense  of 
their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  remembrance  of  it  akng 
with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  consohttion,  as  weD  as  the 
best  reward  for  all  his  services,  and  in  his  last  prayers  to  Almigfaly  God  woald 
pour  forth  his  most  earnest  potions  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his  fathei's 
hand,—"  If,**  says  he,  "  I  had  left  you  by  my  death  this  ridi  inheritance,  to 
which  I  have  made  such  large  additions,  some  r^gurd  would  have  been  justly 
due  to  my  memorv  on  that  account ;  but  now,  wnen  I  voluntarily  resign  to 
you  what  I  might  nave  still  retained.  I  may  well  expect  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  thanks  on  your  part  With  these,  however,  I  dispense,  and  efaaH 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your  love  of  them, 
as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  jrour  gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in 
your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  to  justify  the  extraordinary 
proof  which  I  this  day  give  of  my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.    Preserve  an  inviolabfe 
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regard  for  religion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  parity ;  let  the  laws  of 
your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privik^ 
of  your  people ;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wish  to  ei^oy 
^e  tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities 
that  yon  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up 
mine  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  subjects  and  to 
their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  ready  to  faint  with 
the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordinary  effort  During  his  discourse  the  whole 
audience  melted  into  tears,  some  from  admiration  of  nis  magnanimity,  others 
softened  by  the  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  his  son  and  of  love  to  his 
people ;  and  all  were  affected  with  the  deej^t  sorrow  at  losing  a  sovereign 
who,  during  his  administration,  had  distinguished  the  NetherUu^  his  native 
country,  with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment 

Phinp  then  arose  from  his  knees,  and,  after  returning  thanks  to  his  father, 
with  a  low  and  submissive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  his  unexampled 
bounty  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  assembly  of  ^e  states,  and 
regretting  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish  language  with  such  fttcility  as  to 
express  what  he  felt  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he  owed  to . 
his  good  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  ben»d  that  the;^  would  permit  Qran- 
TeDe,  bishop  of  Arras,  to  deliver  what  he  haa  given  him  m  charge  to  speak  in 
his  £ame.  Granvelle.  in  a  long  discourse,  expatiated  on  the  zmI  with  which 
Phinp  was  animated  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  on  his  rcsdution  to  devote 
all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  of  their  happiness,  and  on  his 
intention  to  imitate  his  father's  example  m  distinguishing  the  Netherlands 
with  particular  marks  of  his  regard.  Maes,  a  lawyer  of  great  eloquence, 
replied,  in  the  name  of  the  states,  with  large  professions  of  tneir  fidehty  and 
affection  to  their  new  sovereign. 

Then  Mary,  queen-dowager  d  Hungary,  resigned  the  regency  with  which 
she  had  been  intrusted  by  her  brother  auring  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 
Next  day  Philip,  in  presence  of  the  states,  took  the  usual  oaths  to  mamtain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects ;  and  all  tiie  members,  in  their  own 
name  and  in  tlutt  of  their  constituents,  swore  allegiance  to  him.^' 

A  few  weeks  after  ttus  transaction,  Charles,  in  an  assemUy  no  less  splendid, 
and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  lus  son  the  crowns  of 
Spaiivwith  all  the  territories  aependmg  on  them,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  World.  Of  all  these  vast  possessions  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself  but 
an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  char;^  of  his 
^unOy  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  chanty.** 

**  Godlevens.  ReUtio  AbdlcatlonlB  Car.  V.,  leveoB.  who  published  a  treatise  De  Abdlca- 

ap.  Goldast.,  Polit.  Imper.,  p.  377.— Strada  tione  Caroli  v.,  fixes  the  public  ceremony,  as 

die  Bello  Belgico.  lib.  1.  p.  6.  well  as  the  date  of  the  instrument  of  resfg- 

**  The  emperor's  re^gnation  is  an  event  nation,  on  the  25th.    P^re  Barre,  I  Icnow  not 

not  onlj  of  such  importance,  but  of  such  a  on  what  authority,  fixes  It  on  the  24th  of 

nature,  tliat  tbe  precise  date  of  it  one  would  November.    THist.  d'Alem.,  viil.  976.)    Her- 

expect  should  have  been  ascertained  by  his-  rera  agrees  with  Godleveus  in  his  account  of 

tortans  with  the  greatest  accuracy.    There  is,  this  matter  (tom.  L  155);  as  likewise  does 


however,  an  amazing  and  unaccountable  Pallavicini,  whose  authority  with  respect  to 
divenity  among  them  with  regard  to  this  dates,  and  evervthing  where  a  minute 
potot.    All  agree  that  the  deed  by  which       aocura^  is  requisite,  is  of  great  weight. 


in  the  Netherlands  bears  date  at  Brussels  the  less  with  regard  to  the  day  on  which  Charles 

26th  of  October.    Sandoval  fixes  on  the  28th  resigned  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  son. 

of  October  as  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  According  to  M.  de  Thou,  it  was  a  month 

of  resignation  happened,  and  lie  was  present  after  his  oaving  resigned  his  dominions  in 

«t  tbe  transaction  (voL  U.  p.  592).    God-  the  Netherlands.^».e.,  about  the  25th  of 
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As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain,  hoping  that  l^e  dryness  and 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  that  country  miffht  mitigate  the  violence  of  his 
disease,  which  had  heen  much  increased  by  tne  moisture  of  the  air  and  the 
rigour  of  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands  he  was  extremely  impatient  to 
embark  for  that  kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely  from  buanen, 
which  he  foimd  to  be  impossible  while  he  remained  in  Brussels.  But  his 
physicians  remonstrated  so  strongly  against  his  venturing  to  sea  at  that  cold 
and  boisterous  season  of  the  year,  that  he  consented,  thou^  with  lelactance, 
to  put  off  his  voyage  for  some  monUis. 

By  yielding  to  their  entreaties^  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  left  the 
Low  Countries,  of  takins  a  considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France, 
which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he  might 
have  the  merit  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-establishing  that  tranquillity  in 
Europe  which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  ahnost  from  the  time  that  he  assumed 
the  administration  of  afiisurs.  Previous  to  his  resignation,  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  by  him  and  by  the  French  king,  in  order  to  treat  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conferences  at  the  abbey  of  Yaucelles,  near 
Cambray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  proposed  for  terminating  hostilities 
between  the  contending  monarchs  by  a  long  truce,  during  the  subsistence  of 
which,  and  without  discussing  their  respective  claims,  each  should  retain  what 
was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles,  sensible  how  much  his  kin^ms  were 
exhausted  by  the  expensive  and  almost  continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition 
had  encaged  him,  and  eager  to  gsin  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peaces  that 
he  might  establish  himself  firmly  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  <^)6ing 
with  the  overture,  though  manifestly  dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantageoos ; 
and  such  was  the  respect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experience  that  Philip,  not- 
withstanding his  unwillingness  to  purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  aid  not 
presume  to  urfi;e  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father. 

Henry  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about  giving  his  consent  to  a 
truce  on  such  conditions  as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  together  with  the  important  conquests 
which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  such  a  step  with  tiie  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the 
pope,  in  his  ktte  treaty  with  him.  The  Constable  Montmorency,  however, 
represented  in  such  a  striking  light  the  imprudence  of  sacrificing  the  true 
interests  of  his  kingdom  to  these  rash  obligations,  and  took  such  a(muitage  of 
the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  seduced  the  king  into  his 
alliance  with  the  Carafias,  that  Henry,  who  was  naturally  fluctuating  and 
unsteady  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice  last  given  him,  authorized  hk 
ambassadors  to  sign  a  treaty  of  truce  with  the  emperor  for  five  years,  on  the 

NoTember.  (Thuan.,  lib.  xvl.  p.  671.)  Ao-  to  bis  son  some  weeks  preTioos  to  the  con- 
cording  to  Sandoval,  it  was  on  the  16th  of  clnsion  of  it,  &U  the  stipuUtions  are  in  tbe 
January,  1556.  (Sand.,  ii.  630.)  Antonio  emperor's  name,  and  Philip  is  only  sCyM 
do  Vera  agrees  with  him.  (Epitome  do  la  king  of  England  and  Naples.  It  is  certiin 
Vida  de  Car.  V.,  p.  110.)  AcconUng  to  Philip  was  not  proclaimed  king  of  Cutik, 
PalUvicini,  it  was  on  the  17th  (PaL,  lib.  zvi.  etc,  at  Valladolld  sooner  than  the  24th  of 
p.  168);  and  with  him  Herrera  agrees  (Vida  March  (Sandov.,  it  p.  606);  and  previoos  to 
de  D.  Filipo,  tom.  i.  p.  233).  But  Ferreras  that  ceremony  he  did  not  choose,  it  sbonld 
fixes  it  on  the  1st  day  of  January.  (Hist.  seem,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  any  of 
G^n^.,  tom.  ix.  p.  371.)  M.  de  Beaucaire  hisSpanidi  kingdoms,  or  to  perform  any  act 
supposes  the  resignation  of  the  crown  of  of  royal  Jurisdiction.  In  a  deed  annexed  to 
Spain  to  have  been  executed  a  few  days  after  the  treaty  of  truce,  dated  April  19,  he  assones 
the  resignation  of  the  Netherlands.  (Oom.de  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  etc,  in  the  usual 
Rcb.  Gall.,  p.  879.)  It  is  remarkable  that  in  style  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  tn  that  sge. 
the  treaty  of  trace  at  Yaucelles,  thouf^  Corps  Diplom.,  torn.  It.,  Append.,  p.  85. 
Charles  had  made  over  all   his  dominions 
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terms  which  had  been  proposed.  But,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  alto- 
gether forgotten  his  ally  the  pope,  who  ne  foresaw  would  be  highly  exasperated, 
he,  in  order  to  soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly  included  in 
the  truce.** 

The  count*  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  the  Admiral  de  Ooligny  to 
Brussels ;  the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  Franc^  and  the  latter 
when  the  emperor  and  his  son,  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  observe  it**  When  an  account  of  the  conferences  at  YauceUes,  and 
of  the  conditions  of  truce  which  had  been  proposed  there,  was  first  carried  to 
Rome,  it  gave  the  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet  He  trusted  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  French  monarch  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that 
Henry  could  forget  so  soon  or  violate  so  shamefully  all  the  stipulations  in  his 
league  with  him.  He  had  such  a  high  q)inion  of  the  emperors  wisdom  that 
he  made  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  ms  consent  to  a  truce  on  such  uneaual 
terms ;  and  on  both  these  accounts  he  confidently  pronounced  that  this,  like 
manjr  preceding  n^otiations,  would  terminate  in  nothing.  But  later  and  more 
certain  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  affairs  is 
more  follacious  than  because  an  event  is  improbable  to  conclude  that  it  will 
not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  truce  filled  Paul 
with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  durst  not  encounter 
that  storm  of  indiniation  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should  be  exposed  from 
the  haughty  pontiff,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed ;  but,  departing 
abruptljr  from  Rome,  he  left  to  the  Cardinal  Toumon  the  difficult  task  (S 
attempting  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They  were  fully  sensible  of  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  they  now  stood.  By  their  engagements  with 
France,  which  were  no  long^er  secret  they  had  highly  irritated  Philip.  They 
dreaded  the  violence  of  his  implacable  temper.  The  duke  of  Alva,  a  minister 
fitted  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity  of  his  nature  for  executing  all 
Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had  advanced  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  b^n  to 
assemble  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  while  they,  if 
deserted  by  France,  must  not  only  relinquish  all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and 
sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired,  but  remain  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  without  one  ally  to  protect  them  against 
an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  so  little  able  to  contend. 

Under  these  circumstiuices,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  negotiation 
and  intrigue,  of  which  the  papal  court  knows  well  how  to  avail  itself  in  order 
to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  superior  in  power.  He 
affected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce^  a  happy  expedient  for  putting  a 
stop  to  the  enusion  of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  warmest  wishes  that 
it  might  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted  the  rival 
princes  to  embrace  this  fovourable  opportunity  of  setting  on  foot  a  negotiation 
for  that  nurpose.  and  offered,  as  their  common  father,  to  be  mediator  oetween 
them.  Under  tnis  pretext,  ne  appointed  Cardinal  Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the 
<xmrt  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Carafiist,  to  that  of  Paris.  The 
public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  same ;  that  they  should  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two  monarchs]  to  accept  of  the  pope's 
mediation,  that  by  means  of  it  peace  might  be  re-established  and  measures 

**  H^moires    de    Rlbler,   IL  626.— Corps  French  ambasudor  in  an  apartment  hnng 

Dfplomatiaue,  torn.  It.,  Appendix,  81.  with  tapeetry  which  represented  the  battle  of 

**  One  of  Admiral  de  Coligny'i  attendants,  Pavia,  the  manner  in  which  Francis  I.  was 

who  wrote  to  the  court  of  France  an  account  taken  prisoner,  his  voyage  to  Spain,  with  aU 

of  what  happened  while    thsy  resided  at  the  mortifVlng  circumstances  of  his  captivity 

Bmssels,  takes   notice,  as  an   instance  of  and  imprisonment  at   Madrid.     M6m.   de 

Phflip'8  nnpoUteness,  that  be  recdved  the  Blbier,  U.  63i. 
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might  be  taken  for  assembling  a  general  coonciL  Bat  wndex  this  speckxv 
appearance  of  zeal  for  attaining  objects  so  desirable  in  themselTeB,  and  » 
becoming  his  sacred  character  to  pursue,  Paul  conceiUed  yeiy  different  inten- 
tions. Carafb,  besides  his  public  instructions,  received  a  pnvate  commission 
to  solicit  the  French  king  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce  and  to  renew  his 
engagements  with  the  holy  see ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  apare  neither 
entreaties,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gam  that  point  This  both 
the  unde  and  the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  emba»T,  iride 
the  other  served  to  amuse  the  vu^ar  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  ms  sod. 
The  cardinal,  accordingly,  set  out  mstantlj  for  Paris,  and  travelled  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  whilst  Rebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at  Rome;  and 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  begin  his  journey  be  received  secret 
orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  issue  of  Carafia's  n^tiatiOD 
might  be  known  before  he  should  reach  Brussels,  and,  according  to  that, 
proper  directions  might  be  given  to  him  with  regard  to  the  tone  ifhicfa  hs 
should  assume  in  treating  with  the  emperor  and  his  son.*' 

Garaflb  made  his  ent^  into  Paris  with  extraordinary  pcfflip ;  and,  ba?ing 
presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Henry,  as  the  protector  on  whose  aid  the 
pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought  him  not  to  disregard  the 
entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which  be  gave 
him  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  of  filial  iNetT,bat 
as  an  act  of  justice.  As  the  pope,  from  confidence  in  the  assistance  and  im- 
port which  his  bite  treaty  with  France  entitled  him  to  expect,  had  talien  audi 
steps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  conjured  Henry  not  to  safkr  Ful 
and  his  family  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  that  resentment  which  tb^ 
had  drawn  on  themselves  merely  by  their  attadmient  to  France.  Together 
with  this  argument  addressed  to  his  generosity,  he  employed  another  whidi  he 
hoped  woula  work  on  his  ambiticm.  He  affirmed  that  now  was  the  time  when 
with  the  most  certain  prospect  of  success  he  wi^ht  attack  Philip's  domimoDsin 
Italy ;  that  the  flower  of  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  had  peristied  in  the  wais 
of  Hungary,  Qermany,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  that  the  emperor  had  left  his 
son  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men ;  that  he  had  no 
longer  to  contend  with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortone  of 
Charles,  but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  nis  throne,  unpractised  in  oos- 
mand,  odious  to  many  of  the  Italian  states,and  dreaded  by  aU.  He  promised 
that  the  pope,  who  nad  ahready  levied  soldiers,  would  bring  a  considerable 
army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  French 
troops,  might  by  one  brisk  and  sudden  effort  drive  the  Spaniards  out  (A  Naples 
and  add  to  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom  the  conquest  of  whidi  had  Men 
the  great  object  of  all  his  predecessors  during  half  a  century  and  the  chief 
motive  of  all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 

Every  word  Carafi&t  spoke  made  a  deep  impression  on  Henry ;  consdcnB,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  pope  had  just  cause  to  reproach  mm  with  having 
violated  the  laws  not  only  of  generosity  but  ci  decency  wbai  he  renounced  he 
league  with  him  and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Yaucelles,  and  eager,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  not  only  to  distinguish  his  reign  by  a  conquest  whicfa  three  former 
monarchs  had  attempted  without  success,  out  likewise  to  acquire  an  establish- 
ment of  such  dignity  and  value  for  one  of  his  sons.  Reverence,  however,  for 
the  oath  by  which  he  had  so  lately  confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles.  Ha  ex- 
treme old  ajze  of  the  pope,  whose  death  mi^ht  occasi(m  an  entire  revomtioD  in 
the  political  system  ol  Italy,  tc^ther  with  the  rm)resentations  ci  Mont- 
morency, who  repeated  all  the  arguments  he  had  used  against  the  first  league 
with  Paul,  and  pointed  out  the  great  and  immediate  advantages  which  France 
*'  Pallav.,  Ub.  xUL  p.  169.— Bumet,  Hist.  Reform.,  ii..  App.,  30>. 
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derived  from  the  trace,  kept  Henry  for  some  time  in  suspense,  and  might 
possibly  have  outweighed  aU  Carat's  alignments.  But  the  carmnal  was  not 
such  a  novice  in  the  arts  of  intri^e  and  negotiation  as  not  to  have  expedients 
ready  for  removing  or  surmountmg  all  these  obstacles.  To  obviate  the  king's 
scruple  with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope  to  absolve 
him  from  the  obligation  of  it.  By  wav  of  security  against  anv  oanger  which 
he  might  apprehend  from  the  pope's  death,  he  engaged  that  ms  uncle  would 
make  such  a  nooiination  of  cardinals  as  should  give  Henry  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  pl&ce  in  the  papal  chair  a  person 
entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  eflfect  of  the  constable's  opinion  and  influence, 
he  employed  not  only  the  active  talents  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  eloauence 
of  his  Drother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  but  the  address  of  the  queen,  aiaed  by 
the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  unfortunately  for  France, 
co-operated -with  Catharine  in  this  pointy  though  she  took  pleasure  on  almost 
every  other  occasion  to  thwart  and  mortify  her.  They,  by  their  united  solici- 
tations, easily  swayed  the  king,  who  leaned  of  his  own  accord  to  that  side 
towards  which  they  wished  him  to  incline.  All  Montmorencv's  prudent  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded ;  the  nuncio  absolved  Henry  from  his  oath ; 
and  he  signed  a  new  league  with  the  pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war 
both  in  ludy  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
of  his  succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  he  despi^hed  a  messenger  alter  the 
nuncio  Rebiba,  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome,  without  proceeding  to  Brussels. 
As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve  that  tone  of  moderation  which 
suited  the  character  <3  a  mediator  and  which  he  had  affected  to  assume,  or  to 
put  any  farther  restraint  upon  his  resentment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  took  such  violent  steps  as  rendered  a  rupture  unavoidable. 
He  seized  and  imprisoned  the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommuni- 
cated the  Colonnas :  and  having  deprived  Marco  Antonio,  the  head  of  that 
faunily,  of  the  dukedom  of  Paliano.  he  granted  that  dignity,  together  with  the 
territory  annexed  to  it,  to  his  nephew,  the  count  of  Montorio.  He  ordered  a 
legal  information  to  be  presented  in  the  consistory  of  cardinals  against  Philip, 
setting  forth  that  he,  notwithstanding  the  fideli^  and  idleciance  due  by  him 
to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  held  the  kmgdom  of  Naples,  had  not  only  afforded 
a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  pope  had  excommunicated 
and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished  them  with  arms,  and  was  ready,  in 
coinunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  a  hostile  manner ; 
that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal  was  to  be  deemed  treason  against  his  liege-lord, 
the  punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief.  Upon  this  the  con- 
sistorial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and  to 
arooint  a  day  for  hearing  of  i^  when  he  would  make  ffood  every  article  of  the 
coar^  and  expect  from  his  justice  that  sentence  which  theneinousness  of 
Phihp's  crimes  merited.  Paul,  whose  pride  was  highly  flattered  with  the 
idea  of  trying  and  passing  judgment  on  so  great  a  king,  assented  to  his  request, 
and,  as  if  it  had  been  no  less  easy  to  execute  than  to  pronounce  such  a 
sentence^  declared  that  he  would  consult  with  the  cardinals  concerning  the 
formalities  requisite  in  conducting  the  triaL^ 

But,  while  Paul  aUowed  his  pride  and  resentment  to  drive  him  on  with 
such  headlong  impetuosity,  Phibp  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on  his 
pvt  He  had  been  tauf^t,  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  who  had  the  charge 
of  his  education,  a  prraound  veneration  for  the  holy  see.  This  sentimen^ 
which  had  been  early  infused,  grew  up  with  him  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and 
,  -  Pillsv..  Ub.  xlU.  171. 
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took  full  possession  of  his  mind,  which  was  naturalljr  thoughtful,  serious,  and 

Erone  to  superstition.  When  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with  the  pope  approacning, 
e  had  such  violent  scruples  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  taJdng  arms 
against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  and  the  common  father  of  all  Christians  that 
he  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  upon  that  point  They,  with  the  usual 
dexterity  of  casuists  m  accommodating  their  responses  to  the  circumstance 
of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direction,  assurea  him  that,  after  employing 
prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order  to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  he  had  full 
right,  both  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  d^end  him- 
self when  attacked,  but  to  begin  hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most 
proper  expedient  for  preventing  the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  ii^ustica 
Phuip  nevertheless  continued  to  deliberate  and  delay,  considering  it  as  a  most 
cruel  misfortune  that  his  administration  should  open  with  an  attack  on  a 
person  whose  sacred  function  and  character  he  so  highly  respected.^* 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  nis  master's  scruples,  had 
continued  to  negotiate  long  after  he  should  have  b^un  to  act,  finoing  Paul 
inexorable,  and  that  every  overture  of  peace  and  every  appearance  of  hesiti- 
tion  on  his  part  increasea  the  pontiffs  natural  arrogance,  took  the  fidd  and 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  His  army  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand 
men ;  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  commanded  diiefly  by 
those  Roman  barons  whom  Paul's  violence  had  driven  into  exile.  The  vakmr 
of  the  troops,  together  with  the  animosity  of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their 
own  quarrel  and  to  recover  their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numba& 
As  none  of  the  French  forces  were  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of 
the  Campa^na  Romana ;  some  cities  beius  surrendered  through  the  cowardice 
of  the  garrisons,  which  consisted  of  raw  soldiers  ill  disciplined  and  worse  com- 
mand^ ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by  tne  inhabitants,  who  wereea^ 
to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed  wiUi 
impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  took  possession  of  the  towns 
which  capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to  which,  or  to  the 
pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he  declared  that  he  would  im- 
mediately restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troops  made  excuTsians 
even  to  the  sates  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  consternation.  Paul,  thoa<!:ti 
inflexible  ana  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  far  to  we  fears 
and  solicitations  of  the  cardinals  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alva,  in  order  to  pro- 
pno^  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  wie  more  readily  as  he  was  sen- 
sible of  a  double  advanta^  which  might  be  derived  from  obtaining  tJiat  point 
It  would  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  from  their  present  terror,  and  wonM 
afford  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he  expected  m>m  France. 
Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  close  with  the  overture,  both  as  he  knew  how 
desirous  his  master  was  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  had  undertaken  with 
reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much  weakened  by  fflurisoning  the  great 
number  of  towns  which  he  had  reduced  that  it  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
keep  the  field  without  fresh  recruits.  A  truce  was  accordingly  oonduded,  first 
for  ten  and  afterwards  for  forty  days,  during  which  various  schemes  of  peace 
were  proposed  and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on,  but  with  no  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  tne  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardmal  to 
Rome,  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the 
arrival  of  one  body  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of  others 
which  had  hegan  theu-  march,  rendered  him  more  arro«;ant  tiian  ever,  and 
banished  all  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  those  of  war  and  revenge.** 

"•  Fcrreraa.  Hist.   d'EqMgne,   Ix.   373.-  ••  PalUr.,  lib.  xiU.  17?.— Thwui,  lib,  xvfi. 
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New  ADd  fraitless  Attempt  of  the  Emperor  to  procure  the  Saccesdon  for  his  Sod,  Phillp~He  sets* 
cot  for  Spain— His  Retreat  at  St.  Justus— The  Pope  renews  Hostilities  against  Philip— 
Duke  of  Guise's  Operations— Philip  gains  the  Aid  of  England— The  War  in  the  Nether- 
lands—Siege of  St.  Quentin— Measures  of  Henry  for  the  Defence  of  France— Peace  between 
the  Ftope  and  Philip— Placentia  restored  to  the  Duke  of  Parma— Cosmo  de'  Medici  recovers 
Siena— The  Duke  of  Guise  invests  and  takes  Calais— Ferdinand  chosen  Successor  to  the 
Emperor,  but  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope— Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots — Defeat  of  the  French  at  Oravelines— Proposals  for  Peace— Death  of  Charles  V.— 
Death  of  Mary  of  England— Both  Henry  and  Philip  court  her  Successor,  Elizabeth— Her 
Artifice  towards  Philip— Articles  of  Peace  agreed  up^n— Death  of  Henry--State  of  Europe 
during  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.— Progress  of  the  House  of  Austria— Growth  of  France, 
and  of  England— The  Reformation— State  of  Venice  and  other  Italian  Nations ;— of  Runia, 
aud  the  Northern  Powers. 

WmuB  these  operations  or  intrigues  kept  the  pope  and  Philip  busy  and  atten- 
tive the  enaperor  disentanded  himsell  finally  from  all  the  afiairs  of  this 
world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  had  hitherto  retained  the 
impenal  dignity,  not  from  unj  unwillingness  to  relinquish  it,  for.  after  having 
resided  the  real  and  extensive  authority  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  hereditary 
dommions,  to  part  with  the  limited  and  often  ideal  junsdiction  which  belongs 
to  an  elective  crown  was  no  great  sacrifice.    His  sole  motive  for  delay  was  to 

Skin  a  few  months,  for  maBng  one  triid  more  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
vourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  ms  son.  At  the  very  time  Charles  seemed  to 
be  most  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to 
be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indifference  but  with  contempt,  the  vast  schemes 
of  ambition  which  had  so  lon^  occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind  still  kept  pos- 
session oi  it.  He  could  not  think  of  leaving  his  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that 
which  he  himself  had  held  among  the  princes  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  some 
years  before,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  imperial  crown  to  Philip, 
that  by  uniting  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  the  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Buigundy  he  might  put  it  m  his  power  to  prosecute  with  a  better  prospect 
of  success  those  great  plans  which  his  own  infirmities  had  obligea  him  to 
abandon,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  flattering  project  as  chi- 
merical or  unattainable. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  formerly  met  with  from  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  with  fresh  importunity,  and 
during  the  summer  had  tried  every  art  and  employed  every  argument  which 
he  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  imperial  throne  to  Philip,  and  to 
accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province,  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, as  an  e<iuivalent*  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so  finn  and  inflexible  with 
regard  to  this  point  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
emperor  even  when  they  were  enforced  with  all  the  weight  of  authority  which 
accompanies  supreme  power,  received  the  overture  that  now  came  from  him, 
*  Ambaasades  de  Noaillee,  torn.  T.  380. 
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in  the  situation  to  which  he  had  descended,  with  great  indifference,  and  would 
hardly  deign  to  listen  to  it.  Charles,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity  in  having 
imagined  that  he  might  accomnhsh  that  now  which  he  had  attempted  formerlj 
without  success,  desisted  finally  from  his  scheme.  He  then  rengned  the 
government  of  tne  empire,  and,  having  transferred  all  his  claims  of  obedience 
and  idlegiance  from  the  Germanic  bod^^  to  his  brother  the  king  of  the  Romans^ 
he  executed  a  deed  to  that  effect^  with  aU  the  formalities  requisite  in  such 
an  important  transaction.  The  instrument  of  resignation  he  committed  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  empowered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  college  of 
electors.* 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  that  retreat  for  which  he 
languished.  The  preparations  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for  some  time, 
he  set  out  for  Zmtburg  in  Zealand,  where  the  fleet  whidi  was  to  convoy  him 
had  orders  to  assemble.  In  his  way  thither  he  passed  throuffh  Ghent^  and, 
after  stopping  there  a  few  days,  to  mdulge  that  tender  and  pleasing  melan- 
choly whim  arises  in  the  mind  of  eveir  man  in  the  decline  of  life  on  visiting 
the  plaoe  of  his  nativity  and  viewing  tne  scenes  and  objects  familiar  to  him  in 
his  early  youth,  he  pursued  his  journey,  accompanied  by  his  son  Phihp,  his 
dau^ter  the  archduchess,  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  ci  France  and 
Hungary,  MAvimiliftn  his  son-in-law,  and  a  numerous  retinue  ci  the  Flemish 
nobihtj.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dismissed  them,  with  marks  of  his 
attention  or  regard,  and,  taking  leave  of  Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  ol  a 
father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the  last  time,  he  set  sail  on  the  seventeentii 
of  September,  under  the  convoy  of  a  lar^  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and 
English  ships.  He  declined  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  queen  of  England 
to  hind  in  some  part  of  her  dommions,  in  order  to  refresh  himself  and  tiiat  she 
might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  him  once  more.  "  It  cannot  surely,'*  said  hev 
*^  be  agreeable  to  a  queen  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in-law  who  is  now 
nothing  more  than  a  private  gentleman." 

His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo,  in  Biscay,  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  he  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground ;  and.  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  kissed  t^ 
earth,  and  said,  *'  Naked  came  I  out  d  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  I  now 
return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind.''  From  Laredo  he  pursued 
his  journey  to  Burgos,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair  and  sometimes  in  a  horse- 
litter,  sufiering  exquisite  ptun  at  every  step,  and  advancing  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  repaired  to  Burgos  in  order  to  pay  court 
to  him ;  but  they  were  so  few  in  number,  and  their  attendance  was  so  n^jligent, 
that  Charles  observed  itj  and  felt,  for  tne  first  time,  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
monarch.  Accustomed  m>m  his  early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  officious  re^)eet 
with  which  those  who  possess  sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  had  received 
it  with  the  credulity  common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified  when  he 
now  discovered  that  he  had  been  indebt^  to  his  rank  and  power  for  mudi  of 
that  obsequious  regard  which  he  had  fondly  thought  was  paid  to  his  personal 
qualities.  But^  though  he  mi^ht  have  soon  learned  to  view  with  unconcern 
the  levity  of  his  subjects  or  to  have  despised  their  n^ect.  he  was  more  de^Iy 
affiicted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  forgettmg  already  how  much  he 
owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Barm 
before  he  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  pension  which  was  all  that  ne 
had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms.  As  without  this  sum  Charles  could  not 
dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services  merited  or  his  gene- 
rosity had  destined  for  tiiem,  he  could  not  help  expressing  both  surprise  and 
■  QoldMt,  Oonittt.  Imper.,  pv.  i.  57e. 
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dissatisfaction.'  At  last  the  money  was  paid,  and  Charles  having  dismissed 
a  great  number  of  his  domestics,  whose  attendance  he  thought  would  be  super- 
Ihioos  or  cumbersome  in  his  retirement,  he  proceeded  to  Yaliadolid.  There  he 
took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  his  two  sisters,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to 
accompany  him  to  his  solitude,  though  they  requested  him  with  tear&  not  only 
t^t  they  might  have  the  consolation  of  contributing,  by  their  attenoance  and 
care,  to  mitigate  or  to  soothe  his  sufferings,  but  that  the^  might  reap  instruc- 
tion and  benefit  by  joining  with  him  in  those  pious  exercises  to  which  he  had 
consecrated  the  remainder  (d  his  da^ 

From  Yaliadolid  he  continued  ms  journey  to  Plasenda,  in  Estremadura. 
He  had  passed  through  this  place  a  great  many  years  before,  and  having  been 
struck  at  that  time  with  the  delightful  situation  of  the  monastery  of  St  Justus, 
bc^nging  to  the  order  of  St  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  town, 
he  had  tnen  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants  that  this  was  a  spot  to  which 
IModetian  mi^ht  have  retired  with  pleasure.  The  impression  had  remained 
80  strong  on  his  mind  that  he  pitchea  upon  it  as  the  place  of  his  own  retreat 
It  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rismg  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees :  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  dimate,  it  was  esteemed  the  most 
healthful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation 
he  had  sent  an  architect  thither,  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monastery  for 
his  accommodation ;  but  he  gave  strict  orders  toat  the  stvle  of  the  building 
should  be  such  as  suited  his  present  station,  rather  than  nis  former  (Ugnity. 
It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square  were  hung  with  orown 
cloth  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  all  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garden,  of  whidi  Charies 
himself  had  given  the  plan  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants  which  he 
intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side  they  communi- 
cated with  the  chapel  of  the  monasterv,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions. Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardiv  suflident  for  the  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter  with  twdve  domestics  only. 
He  buried  there,  in  soutude  and  silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together 
with  all  those  vast  projects  which  during  almost  half  a  century  had  alarmed 
and  agitated  Europe,  mling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of 
his  arms  and  the  dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  power.* 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of  the  pope  at  this  juncture 
was  so  obvious  that  it  struck  even  the  most  careless  observers ;  nor  was  the 
comparison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul  The  former,  a  con- 
queror, bom  to  reign,  long  accustomed  to  the  splendour  which  accompanies 
supreme  power,  and  to  those  busy  and  interesting  scenes  in  which  an  active 
ambition  had  engaged  him,  quitted  the  world  at  a  period  of  life  not  far  ad- 
vanced, that  he  might  close  the  evening  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and  secure 
some  interval  for  sober  thought  and  serious  recollection.  The  latter,  a  priest 
who  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  shade  of  the  schools  and  m  the 
study  of  the  speculative  sdences,  who  was  seemingly  so  detached  from  the 
world  that  he  lutd  shut  himself  up  for  many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister, 
and  who  was  not  raised  to  the  papal  throne  until  he  had  reached  the  extremity 
of  old  age,  discovered  at  once  aU  the  impetuositv  of  youthful  ambition,  and 
formed  extensive  schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which  he  scrupled  not  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  discord  and  to  kindle  the  names  of  war  in  every  comer  of 

*  Strabo  de  Bello  Belg.,  lib.  1.  9. 
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Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion  or  censures  of  mankind,  hdd  on 
his  owii  course  ^with  bis  wonted  arrogance  and  violence.  These,  althoudi 
thej  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rose  to  a  still  greater  hei^t 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guise  into  Italy. 

That  which  the  two  princes  of  Lorraine  foresaw  and  desired  had  happened. 
The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  appointed  to 
march  to  the  pope's  assistance.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  men  of  the 
best  troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  high  was  the  duke's  reputation,  and 
such  the  general  expectation  of  beholding  some  extraordinary  exertion  at  his 
courage  and  abilities,  in  a  war  into  which  he  had  precipitated  his  oountiy 
chiefly  with  the  desi^  of  obtaining  a  field  where  he  might  display  his  own 
talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nooility,  who  had  no  command  m  the  troops 
employed,  accompanied  him  as  volunteers.  This  army  passed  the  A^  in  an 
inclement  season,  and  advanced  towards  Rome  without  any  opposition  fnm 
the  Spaniards,  who,  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  act  m  different  parts, 
had  collected  all  then:  forces  into  one  body  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  fw  the 
defence  of  that  kinffdom. 

Emboldened  by  tne  approach  of  the  French,  the  pone  let  loose  all  the  fmy 
of  his  resentment  against  Philip,  which,  notwithstanding  the  natural  violence 
of  his  temper,  prudential  considerations  had  hitherto  obliged  him  to  keep 
under  some  restraint  He  named  commissioners,  whom  he  empowered  to  pass 
judgment  in  the  suit  which  the  consistorial  advocate  had  commenced  against 
Phuip  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Naples  bv  taking 
arms  against  the  noly  see,  of  which  he  was  a  vassal  He  recalled  all  the 
nuncios  resident  in  the  courts  of  Charles  V.,  of  Philip,  or  of  any  of  their  allies. 
This  was  lovolled  chiefly  against  Cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  in  the  court 
of  England,  whose  great  merit  in  having  contributed  so  succe^uUy  to  reconcile 
that  lungdom  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  together  with  the  expectation  of  farther 
services  which  he  might  perform,  was  not  suiiicient  to  screen  him  from  the 
resentment  that  he  had  incurred  oy  his  zealous  endeavours  to  establish  peace 
between  the  house  of  Austria  and.  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  on  Maunday-Thursday,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  censure  of  excom- 
munication on  the  authors  of  tne  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories, 
whatever  their  rank  or  dignity  might  be ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
usual  prayers  for  the  empror  were  omitted  next  day  in  the  pope's  diapd.* 

But,  while  the  pope  inaul&^ed  himself  in  these  wild  and  childish  sallies  of  rsge, 
either  ne  neglecte^  or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  power,  te  take  such  measoies 
as  would  have  rendered  his  resentment  really  formidable  and  fatal  to  his  ene- 
mies. For  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered  Romc^  where  he  was  received  with 
a  triumphal  pomp  which  would  have  been  more  smtable  if  he  had  been  return- 
ing after  having  terminated  the  war  with  glory  than  when  he  was  goin^  to 
b^gin  it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of  success  he  found  none  of  the  preparations 
for  war  in  such  forwardness  as  Cardinal  Cfaraffa  had  promised  or  he  had  ex- 
pected. The  papal  troops  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulated : 
no  magazines  sufficient  tor  their  «Tibsistence  were  formed ;  nor  was  money  for 
pa^ng  them  provided.  The  Venetians,  agreeable  to  that  cautious  maxim 
wmch  the  misfortunes  of  then:  state  had  fi^t  led  them  to  adopt,  and  whidi 
was  now  become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  pohcy,  declarea  their  resola- 
tion  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  quarrels 
of  princes  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  The  other  Italian  states 
were  either  openly  united  in  league  with  Philip,  or  secretly  wished  success  to 

•  Fallar.,  lib.  xiiL  ISO.— Mem.  de  Ribier,  U.  678. 
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tiis  arms  against  a  pontiff  whose  inconsiderate  ambition  bad  rendered  Italy, 
once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  dnke  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  weieht  of  the  war  would  devolve 
on  the  French  troops  under  his  command,  and  became  sensible,  though  too 
late,  how  imprudent  it  is  to  rely,  in  the  execution  of  great  enterprises,  on  the 
aid  of  feeble  allies.  Pushed  on,  however,  by  the  pope's  impatience  for  action, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  of  performing  some  part  of  what  he  had  so  confi- 
dently undertaken,  he  marched  towards  Naples  and  began  his  operations.  But 
the  success  of  these  fell  far  short  of  his  former  reputation,  of  what  the  world 
expected,  and  of  what  he  himself  had  promised.  He  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  sieffe  of  Oivitella,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Neapolitan  fron- 
tier. But  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  covemor  defended  it  baffled 
all  the  imj)etuous  efforts  of  the  French  valour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise, 
after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  disgrace.  He 
endeavoured  to  wipe  off  that  stain  by  advancing  boldly  towards  the  duke  of 
Alva's  camp  and  offering  him  battle.  But  that  prudent  commander,  sensible 
of  all  the  advantages  of  standing  on  the  defensive  before  an  invading  enemy, 
declined  an  engagement  and  k^pt  within  his  intrenchments,  and,  adhering  to 
his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Castilian^  eluded,  with  great  address,  all  the 
dnke  of  Guise's  stratagems  to  draw  him  mto  action.*  Bv  this  time  sickness 
becan  to  waste  the  French  army ;  violent  dissensions  haa  arisen  between  the 
duKe  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  the  pope's  forces ;  the  Spaniards  renewed 
their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  the  pope,  when  he  found,  instead 
of  the  conquests  and  triumph  which  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not 
secure  his  own  territories  mm  depredation,  murmured,  complained,  and  be^ 
to  talk  of  peace.  The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last  degree  with  havmg 
acted  such  an  inglorious  part,  not  only  soUcited  his  court  either  to  reinforce 
his  army  or  to  re^  him,  but  urged  Paul  to  fulfil  his  en^ements,  and  called 
on  Cardinal  Carafia,  sometilnes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 
make  good  those  magnificent  promises  from  a  rash  confidence  in  which  he  had 
advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Yaucelles  and  to  join  in  league 
with  the  pope.* 

But,  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  situation,  an 
unexpected  event  happened  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  called  the  duke  of 
Guise  from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  honour,  to  the  most  dignified 
and  important  charge  which  could  be  committed  to  a  subject  As  soon  as  the 
French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  violating  the  truce  of  Yaucelles,  not 
only  by  sending  an  army  into  Italy  but  by  attempting  to  surprise  some  of  the 
frontier  towns  m  Flanders,  Philip,  though  willing  to  have  avoided  a  rupture, 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  such  spirit  as  should  make  his  enemies 
sensible  that  his  father  had  not  erred  when  he  ju^ed  him  to  be  so  capable  of 

Sivemment  that  he  had  given  up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  he  knew  that 
enry  had  been  at  great  expense  in  fitting  out  the  army  under  the  duke  of 
Guise,  and  that  his  treasury  was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and 
endless  demands  of  a  distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  op^tions  in  the 
Low  Countries  must  of  consequence  prove  feeble,  and  be  considered  only  as 
secondary  to  those  in  Italy.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make 
his  principal  effort  in  that  place  where  he  expected  the  French  to  be  weakest, 
and  to  bend  his  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a  blow 
most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  the  Low  Countries  an  armv 
of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serving  him  on  this  occasion  with 
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that  actiye  zeal  which  sabiects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeying  the  first  comnwMfa 
of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  and  provident  even  at  that  eailj 
period  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopos  of  success  on  that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  English  to  espouse  hk 
quarrel ;  and,  though  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  ol  that  kingdom  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  derived  from  it,  tlK>ugh  he  knew  how  odious  his  name  was  to 
the  English  and  how  averse  they  would  be  to  coH>perate  with  him  in  any 
measure,  he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  of  accompUshinjg  his  point  He 
relied  on  the  aflfection  with  which  the  queen  doted  on  him,  which  was  so 
violent  that  even  his  coldness  and  u^lect  had  not  extinguished  it ;  he  knew 
her  implicit  reverence  for  his  opinion,  and  her  fond  desire  of  gratihing  him  in 
every  particular.  That  he  might  work  on  these  with  greater  fiacUity  and 
more  certain  success,  he  set  out  for  England.  The  queen,  who  during  her 
husband's  absence  had  languished  in  perpetual  dejection,  resumed  fresh  spirits 
on  his  arrival,  and,  without  paying  the  least  attention  either  to  the  interest  or 
to  tiie  inclinations  of  her  people,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  la 
vain  did  her  privy  council  remonstrate  against  the  imprudence  as  well  as 
dan^r  of  involving  the  nation  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  m  vain  did  thev  pot 
her  m  mind  of  the  solemn  treaties  of  peace  subsisting  between  En^ana  and 
France,  which  the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  afforded  her  no  pretext  to 
violate.  Mary,  soothed  by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  bv  tiie  threats 
which  his  ascendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  wm 
deaf  to  everything  that  could  be  urged  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments^  and 
insisted  with  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  wur 
against  France.  The  council,  though  all  Philip's  address  and  Mary's  antfaori^ 
were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  struggling  long,  Yielded  at  hst, 
not  from  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference  to  tne  will  of  their  sov^rdgn. 
War  was  declared  against  France,  the  only  one  perhaps  against  that  kingdom 
into  which  the  English  ever  entered  with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the 
aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  measure,  she  durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  She  supplied  this  want,  howevei^  by 
a  stretch  of  royal  prerc^ative  not  unusual  in  that  age,  and  levied  large  soms 
on  her  subjects  by  her  own  authority.  This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men,  under  the  conduct  ci 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  join  Philip's  army.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  glory,  gave  the  command  of  bis 
army  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savojr,  and  fixed  his  own  T^odenoe  at 
Cambray,  that  he  mi^t  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his 
motions  and  to  aid  him  with  his  counsels.  The  duke  opened  the  rampaign 
with  a  masteriy  stroke  of  address,  which  justified  Philip's  chdoe  and  diacamei 
such  a  superiority  of  genius  over  the  French  generals  as  ahi^ost  insured 
success  in  nis  subsequent  operations.  He  appointed  the  general  rendenoos 
of  his  troops  at  a  place  considerably  distant  from  the  country  whidi  he 
destined  to  oe  the  scene  of  action ;  and,  having  kept  the  ^emy  m  suspense 
for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  his  intentions,  he  at  last  deceived  thein  so 
effectually  by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  countermarches  as  led  them  to 
conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his  force  against  the  province  of  Cham* 
pagne  and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  on  that  side.  In 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all  their  strength  towards  that  quaiiei; 
and,  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  left  the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  fron- 
tier destitute  of  troops  sufficient  to  d^end  them. 

•  Carte,  III.  3S7. 
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The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  fall  effect, 
tamed  suddenly  to  the  right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and. 


sending  his  cavalry,  in  wmch  he  Tras  extremdy  strong,  before  him,  invested 
St.  Qaentin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  considerable  strengtli, 
and  of  great  importance,  as  there  were  few  fortified  cities  between  it  and  Paris. 
The  forafications,  however,  had  been  much  neglected ;  the  garrison,  weakened 
by  drafts  sent  towards  Champagne,  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
number  requisite  for  its  defence ;  and  the  governor,  thou£[h  a  brave  officer, 
was  neither  of  rank  nor  authority  equal  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so 
mudi  consequence,  besi^ed  b;^  such  a  formidable  army.  A  few  days  must 
have  put  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  possession  of  the  town,  if  the  Admiral  de 
Coligny,  who  thought  it  concerned  his  honour  to  attempt  saving  a  place  of 
such  importance  to  his  country,  and  which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction  as 
governor  of  Picardy,  had  not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
into  it  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  he  could  collect  on  a  sudden.  This  resdu- 
tion  he  executed  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  be 
conudered,  with  no  contemptible  success ;  for.  though  one-half  of  his  small 
body  of  troops  was  cut  off,  he  with  the  other  broke  through  the  enemv  and 
entered  tiie  town.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  high  rank  and 
reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  order  to  join  them, 
inspired  the  desponding  garrison  with  courage.  Eveiything  that  the  admiral's 
great  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  war  could  suggjest  for  annoying  the 
enemy  or  defending  the  town  was  attempted ;  and  the  citizens  as  well  as  the 
garrison,  seconding  his  zeal  with  equal  araoun  seemed  to  be  determined  that 
they  would  hold  out  to  tiie  last,  and  sacrifice  themselves  in  order  to  save 
their  country.* 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  joined 
about  this  time,  pu^ed  on  the  sie^  with  the  greatest  vi^ur.  An  army  so 
numeroas,  and  so  well  supplied  with  everythmg  reauisite,  carried  on  its 
improaches  with  mat  advantage  against  a  garrison  wnich  was  still  so  feeble 
that  it  durst  selaom  venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  enemy's  operations  by 
safltes.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  unable  to  avert 
it^  acquainted  his  uncle^  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who  had  the  command 
ot  the  French  army,  with  his  situation,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  method  by 
which  he  might  throw  relief  into  the  town.  The  constable,  solicitous  to  save 
a  town  tiie  loss  of  which  would  open  a  passage  for  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  eager  to  extricate  nis  nenhew  out  of  that  perilous  situation  in 
whldi  zeal  for  the  public  had  engagea  him^  resolved,  though  aware  of  the 
clanger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With  this  view,  he  marched  from  La  F^re 
towards  St.  Quentin  at  the  head  of  his  armjr,  which  was  not  by  one-half  so 
numerous  as  that  of  the  enemv,  and  having  given  the  command  of  a  body  of 
choeen  men  to  Coligny's  brother,  Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  the 
French  infantry,  he  ordered  him  to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by  that  avenue 
whidi  the  adnural  had  represented  as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself,  with 
the  main  army,  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side 
«nd  endeavour  to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter.  Dandelot 
executed  Ms  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct  He  rushed  on 
with  such  headlong  impetuosit^T  that,  thou^  it  broke  the  first  body  of  the 
enemy  which  stood  in  his  way,  it  threw  his  own  soldiers  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  in  that  situation  by  fresh  troops,  which 
closed  in  upon  them  on  eveir  side,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  m  pieces, 
Dandelot,  with  about  five  nundred  of  the  most  adventurous  and  mort  for* 
tunate,  making  good  his  entrance  into  the  town.   ^ 
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Meftnwhile,  the  constable,  in  executinff  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  so 
near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with  sai^ 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  number.  The  duke  of  Sa?oj 
instantly  perceived  Montmorency's  eiTor,  and  prepared,  with  the  presence  a 
mind  and  abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  himself  of  it  He  drew  up  his 
army  in  order  of  battle  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and.  watching  the 
moment  when  the  French  began  to  me  off  towards  La  F^r^  he  detadmd  all 
his  cavalr}[,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Egmont,  to  mil  on  l^eir  rear, 
while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  in^try^  advanced  to  support  him.  The 
French  retired  at  first  in  perfect  order  and  with  a  good  countenance ;  but  when 
tiiej  saw  Egmont  draw  near  with  his  formidable  body  of  cavalry,  the  8lu>ck  of 
which  they  were  conscious  that  they  could  not  withstand,  the  prospect  of  im- 
minent danger,  added  to  distrust  of  their  general,  whose  imprudence  every 
sddier  now  perceived,  struck  them  with  f![eneral  consternation.  They  b^;an  in- 
sensibly to  quicken  their  pace,  and  those  m  the  rear  pressed  so  violently  on  sodi 
as  were  before  them  that  in  a  short  time  their  marcin  resembled  a  fli^^t  rather 
than  a  retreat  Egmont,  observing  their  confusion,  charged  them  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  in  a  moment  all  their  men-at-arms,  the  pride  and  strei^ 
of  the  Frencn  troops  in  that  age,  gave  way,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
in&ntry,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by  his  presence  and  auuiority,  kept  to 
their  colours,  still  continued  to  retreat  in  good  order,  until  the  enemy  brought 
some  pieces  of  cannon  to  beariUpon  their  centre,  which  threw  them  into  such 
confusion  that  the  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their  attack,  broke  in,  and  the 
rout  became  universal  About  four  thousand  of  the  French  fell  in  the  fidd, 
and  among  these  the  duke  of  Bnghein,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  together  wiUi  six 
hundred  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the 
day  to  be  irretrievable,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  resdutioa 
not  to  survive  the  calamity  which  his  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  country ; 
but  having  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  beinff  wasted  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
he  was  surrounded  by  some  Flemish  officers  to  whom  he  was  known,  who  pro- 
tected him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers  and  obliged  him  to  sorrtmoer. 
Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Longueville,  the  Mar6chtl 
St  Andr6,  many  officers  of  distinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen,  and  near 
four  thousand  private  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  All  the  colours  bekngiDi! 
to  the  infantry,  all  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon,  two  pieces  excepted,  M 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious  army  did  not  lose  above  tourscoie 
men." 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  than  the  ancient  victories  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt^  gained  by  the  English  on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  resemluaDoe 
to  those  disastrous  events,  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rout,  in  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note  slain  or  taken,  and 
in  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy,  it  filled  France  with  equal  conster- 
nation. Many  inhabitants  of  Paris,  with  the  same  precipitancy  and  treiHda- 
tion  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at  their  gates,  quitted  the  aty  and  retired 
into  the  interior  provinces.  The  king,  bv  his  presence  and  exhortations,  ea- 
deavoured  to  console  and  to  animate  such  as  remained,  and,  applying  himself 
with  the  greatest  diligence  to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of  the  city,  nre* 
pared  to  defend  it  against  the  attack  which  he  instantly  expected,  mi, 
happily  for  France,  Philip's  caution,  together  with  the  intrepid  nrmness  of  the 
Admiral  de  Coligny,  not  only  saved  the  capital  from  the  oaiiger  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  but  gained  the  nation  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  people 
recovered  from  the  terror  and  dejection  occasioned  by  a  blow  no  less  severe 
**  ThuMi.,  650.~Hanei  Annal.  Brabant.,  U.  692.— Herrera,  298. 
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than  unexpected,  and  Henry  had  leisure  to  take  measures  for  the  public 
security,  with  the  spirit  which  became  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  martial 
people. 

Philip,  immediately  after  the  battle,  visited  the  camp  at  St,  Ouentin,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  the  exultation  of  military  triumph ;  and  such  were  hi& 
transports  of  ioy  on  account  of  an  event  which  threw  so  much  lustre  on  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  that  thev  softened  his  severe  and  haughty  temper  into 
an  unusual  tlow  of  courtesy,  when  the  duke  of  Savoy  appr^iched,  and  wa& 
kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and,  embracing  him 
with  warmth,  **  It  becomes  me,"  says  he,  "rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which 
have  gained  me  such  a  {[lorious  and  almost  bloodless  victory.'' 

As  soon  as  the  rejoicing;s  and  congratulations  on  Philip^  arrival  were  over, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  order  to  determine  how  they  mi^ht  improve  their 
victory  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  of  Savov,  seconded  by  several  of 
the  ablest  officers  formed  under  Charles  V.,  insistea  that  they  should  imme- 
diately relinquish  the  si^;e  of  St  Quentin,  the  reduction  of  whidi  was  now 
an  object  below  their  attention,  and  advance  directly  towards  Paris ;  that,  as 
there  were  neither  troops  to  oppose  nor  any  town  of  strength  to  retard  their 
march,  they  might  reach  that  capital  while  under  the  full  impression  of  the 
astonishment  and  terror  occasioned  by  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  take  pos- 
session of  it  without  resistance.  But  Pnilip,  less  adventurous  or  more  prudent 
than  his  general^  preferred  a  moderate  but  certain  advantage  to  an  enterprise 
of  greater  splendour  but  of  more  doubtful  success.  He  represented  to  the 
council  the  mfinite  resources  of  a  kingdom  so  powerful  as  France,  the  great 
number  as  well  as  martial  spirit  of  its  nobles,  tneur  attachment  to  their  sove- 
reign, the  manifold  advantages  with  which  tney  could  carry  on  war  in  their 
own  territories,  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  country,  before  they 
had  secured  such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  might  render  a  retreat 
safe,  if  upon  any  disastrous  event  that  measure  should  become  necessary.  On 
all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  and  his  generals 
acquiesced  the  more  readily  in  his  opinion  as  they  made  no  doubt  of  being 
masters  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  httle  conseauence  in 
the  execution  of  their  plan  that  they  might  easily  repair  it  by  their  subsequent 
activity." 

The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small  number  of  the  garrison, 
which  could  no  longer  hope  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to 
authorize  this  calculation  of  Philip's  generals.  But  in  making  it  they  did  not 
attend  sufficiently  to  the  character  ofAdmiral  de  Coligny,  who  commanded  in 
the  town.  A  county  undismayed  and  tranquil  amidst  the  greatest  dangers,  an 
invention  fruitful  m  resources,  a  genius  which  roused  and  seemed  to  acquire 
new  force  upon  every  disaster,  a  talent  of  governing  the  minds  of  men,  to- 
gether with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant  over  them  even  under 
circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distressful,  were  qualities  which  Coligny 
possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  ^eral  of  that  age.  These  qualities 
were  peculiarly  acbpted  to  the  station  m  which  he  was  now  placed ;  and,  as 
he  knew  the  mfinite  importance  to  his  country  of  every  hour  which  he  could 
gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  contriving  how  to 
protract  the  si^e  and  to  detain  the  enemy  from  attempting  any  enterprise 
more  dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  the  perseverance  and  skill  with  which 
he  conducted  the  defence,  and  such  the  fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with 
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which  he  animated  the  garrison,  that  th(Migh  the  Spaniards,  the  flemingL 
and  the  English  carried  on  the  attack  with  all  the  ardour  whidi  natioDai 
emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the  town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  at  last,  on  the  breach,  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the 
enemy. 

Heniy  availed  himself  with  the  utmost  activity  of  the  interval  whidi  the 
admiral'is  well-timed  obstinacy  had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  officers  to 
•collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army;  he  issued  orders  for 
levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  he  commanded  the  ban  and 
4um^re-ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  t^  field  and  to  join 
the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy ;  he  recalled  the  greater  part  of  the 
veteran  troops  which  served  under  the  Marechal  Brissac  in  Pieomont;  be 
sent  courier  after  coiurier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  requiring  him,  togetho'  with 
M  his  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  he  de- 
spatched one  envoy  to  the  Grana  Seignior,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  his  fleet 
And  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  monev ;  he  sent  another  into  Scotland,  to  incite  the 
Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  England,  that  by  drawing  Mary's  attention  to 
that  quarter  he  might  prevent  her  from  reinforcing  her  troops  which  served 
under  Philip.  These  efforts  of  the  king  vrere  warmly  seconded  by  the  zeal  of 
his  subjects.  The  city  of  Paris  granted  him  a  free  gift  of  three  hundred 
thousand  hvres.  The  other  great  towns  imitated  the  Uberahty  of  the  ca{Hta], 
and  contributed  in  proportion.  Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged  at 
their  own  expense  to  gimrison  and  defend  the  towns  which  lay  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy.  Nor  was  the  general  concern  for  the  public  confined  to  onpo- 
rate  bodies  alone,  or  to  those  m  the  higher  sphere  of  Ufe ;  but^  diffusing  itself 
Among  persons  of  eveir  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  ad>  with 
iis  much  vigour  as  if  tne  honour  of  the  king  and  the  safety  of  the  state  bad 
depended  solely  on  his  single  efforts.^' 

Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  prudent  measures  taken  ^  the 
French  monarch  for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  vrith  which  his 
subjects  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late^  that 
he  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and  that  it  was  now 
vain  to  think  of  penetratmg  into  the  heart  of  France.  He  abandoned,  thoe- 
f  ore,  without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too  bold  and  hazardous  to 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  cautious  temper,  and  employed  his  army,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  the  si^es  of  Ham  and  Oatelet.  Of  these 
he  soon  became  master ;  and  the  reduction  of  two  such  petty  tovnis,  together 
with  the  acquisition  of  St  Quentin^  were  all  the  advantages  whidi  he  derived 
from  one  of  the  most  decisive  victones  gained  in  that  century.  Philip  himseit 
however,  continued  in  high  exultation  on  account  of  his  success,  and,  as  m 
his  passions  were  tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
St  Quentin,  which  had  been  fought  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St  Laareno^ 
vowed  to  build  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  samt 
and  martyr.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
^  edifice,  in  which  all  these  were  united,  at  tne  Escurial,  in  the  neighbourfaoed 
of  Madrid ;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow  directed  the  build- 
ing. For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  gridiron,  which, 
according  to  the  le^ndary  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of  St  Lauroiee^ 
martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive  schemes  in  which  his 
restless  ambition  involved  him,  Phmp  continued  the  building  with  such  per- 
severance for  twenty-two  years,  and  reserved  such  large  sums  for  this  monu- 
ment of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the  monarchs  of  Spain  are  indebted  to 
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him  for  a  royal  residence  which,  though  not  the  most  elegant,  is  certainly  the 
most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in  Europe.*' 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  French  had  received  at  St 
Ouentin  was  carried  to  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  had  sent  to  recall 
the  duke  of  Guise.  As  Paul,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  French  auidliaries,^ 
had  hardly  been  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spanbh  arms^  he  foresaw 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protection  his  territones  must  be 
overrun  in  a  moment  He  remonstrated,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  violence 
a^inst  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  reproaching  the  duke  of  Quise  for 
his  ill  conduct  which  had  brought  him  into  such  an  unhappv  situation,  and 
complaining  of  the  king  for  deserting  him  so  ungenerously  under  such  circum- 
stances. Tne  duke  ofGuise's  orders,  however,  were  peremptory.  Paul,  in- 
flexible as  he  was.  found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  ^e 
ezigencv  of  his  affairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians  and  of 
Cosmo  ae*  Medici  in  order  to  obtam  peace.  Philip,  who  had  been  forced  un- 
willingly to  a  rupture  with  the  pope^  and  who,  even  while  success  crowned  his 
arms,  doubted  so  much  the  justice  of  his  own  cause  that  he  had  made  frequent 
overtures  of  pacification,  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  pr(^[X)sal8  of  this  nature 
from  Paul,  and  discovered  such  moderation  in  his  demands  as  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  victory. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  Cardinal  Carafia  in  the 
name  of  his  uncle,  met  at  Cavi,  and,  both  being  equally  disposed  to  peace, 
they,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  on  the  following 
terms :  That  Paul  should  renounce  his  league  with  France,  and  maintain  for 
the  future  such  a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom  ; 
that  Philip  should  instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the  ecclesiastical  territory 
of  which  he  had  taken  possession ;  that  the  claims  of  the  CamfilBis  to  the 
duchv  of  Paliano  and  other  demesnes  of  the  Colonnas  should  be  referred  te 
the  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ;  that  the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in 
person  to  Rome,  and,  after  asking  pardon  of  Paul  in  his  own  name  and  m  that 
of  his  master  for  having  invaded  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  should  receive 
the  pope's  absolution  from  that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  scrupulous 
timidity,  finished  an  unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  papal 
see.  The  conqueror  appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged  his  error ;  whue  he 
who  had  been  vanquished  retained  his  usual  haughtiness  and  was  treated  with 
every  mark  of  superiority.**  The  duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treatr,  re- 
pfured  to  Rome,  and.  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  the  feet  and  implored 
the  for^veness  of  that  very  person  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Such  was  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
papal  character  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age,  and 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  ibunihar  intercourse  with  prince&  a^lmow- 
ledged  that  when  he  approached  the  pope  he  was  so  much  overawea  that  his 
voice  failed  and  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him*' 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  mighty  revo- 
lutions, was  brought  to  an  end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  in  those 
states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  producea  during  its  progress 
effects  of  considerable  consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As  Phihp  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with  Paul  as  speedily  as  possible, 
he  was  wilUng  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain  those  princes  who^  by 
joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  army,  might  have  prolonged  the 

**  Oolm£iiar,  Amules  dTtpagne,  torn.  U.       Herren,  toI.  i.  310. 
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-war.  With  this  view,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Octavio  Farnese, 
duke  of  Parma,  and,  in  order  to  seduce  him  from  his  alliance  with  France,  he 
restored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  the  territory  depending  on  it, 
which  Charles  V.  had  seized  in  the  year  1547,  had  kept  from  that  time  in 
his  possession,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  dominions,  to 
PhiHp. 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  PhiUp's  character  and  views  to  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian  pdnoes, 
Ha&t  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  scheme  of  adding  Siena 
.and  its  territories  to  nis  dominions  in  Tuscany.  As  his  success  in  this  attempt 
depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, he  employed  all  the  refinements  of  pohcy  in  the  n^tiation  which  he 
set  on  foot  for  this  purpose.  He  began  with  sohdting  Phifip,  whose  treasury 
he  knew  to  be  entirelv  drained  by  the  expense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great 
«ums  which  he  had  advanced  to  the  emperor  during  the  siege  of  oiena.  When 
Philip  endeavoured  to  elude  a  demand  which  he  was  unable  to  satisfy,  Coemo 
affected  to  be  extremely  disquieted,  and,  making  no  secret  of  his  disgust, 
instructed  his  ambassador  at  Rome  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  pope, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  it.  The  ambassador  executed  his  commission 
with  such  dexterity  that  Paul  imagining  Cosmo  to  be  entirely  alienated  from 
the  Spanish  interest,  proposed  to  mm  an  alliance  with  France,  which  should 
be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Henry's  dau^ters. 
Cosmo  received  the  overture  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  and  witii  so 
many  professions  of  gratitude  for  the  high  honour  of  which  he  had  the  pro- 
spect, that  not  only  the  pope's  ministers,  but  the  French  envoy  at  Rcnae, 
talked  confidently  and  with  little  reserve  (d  the  accession  of  that  important 
ally,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quickly  carried 
to  Philip ;  and  Cosmo,  who  foresaw  how  much  it  would  alarm  him,  had  de- 
spatched his  nephew,  Ludovico  di  Toledo,  into  the  Netherlands,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  observe  and  take  advant^  of  his  consternation  before  the  first 
impression  which  it  made  should  in  any  d^ree  abate.  Cosmo  was  extremelv 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  instrument  whom  he  employed.  Toledo  waited 
with  patience  until  he  discovered  with  certainty  that  Phihp  had  received  sndi 
intelligence  of  his  uncle's  n^tiations  at  Rome  as  must  have  filled  his  sus- 
picious mind  with  fear  and  jealousy ;  and  then,  craving  an  audience,  he 
required  payment  of  the  money  which  had  been  borrowed  oy  the  emperor,  in 
the  most  earnest  and  peremptory  terms.  In  uiging  that  point,  he  artfoO j 
threw  out  several  dark  hints  and  ambiguous  decGirations  concerning  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  Cosmo  might  be  driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demaiKi,  as 
well  as  by  other  grievances  oi  which  he  had  good  reason  to  comphun. 

PhiUp,  astonished  at  an  address  in  such  a  strain  from  a  pnnce  so  far  his 
infhior  as  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  comparing  what  he  now  heard  with  the 
information  which  he  had  received  from  Italy,  immediately  concluded  that 
Oosmo  had  ventured  to  assume  this  bold  and  unusual  tone  on  the  prospect  of 
his  union  with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and  Heni^r  from  ac- 
quiring an  ally  who  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  dominions, 
would  have  added  both  reputation  and  stren^h  to  their  confederacy,  he 
ofiered  to  grant  Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Siena  if  he  would  consent  to  accept 
of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him  and  engage  to  furnish  a  hoaj 
of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's  territories  in  Ualy  against  any  power 
who  should  attack  them.  As  soon  as  Cosmo  had  brought  Philip  to  make  this 
concession,  which  was  the  object  of  all  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  he  did  not 
protract  the  negotiation  by  an  unnecessary  delay  or  any  excess  of  refinement^ 
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but  doeed  eagerly  with  the  prooosal ;  and  Philip,  in  spite  of  the  remonstranoes 
of  his  ablest  coansellors,  signea  a  treaty  with  him  to  that  effect** 

As  no  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his  rights  than  Philip,  or  less 
wOling  to  relinquish  any  territory  which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
he  held  it,  these  unusual  concessions  to  the  aukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  bj 
which  he  wantonly  gave  up  countries  in  acquiring  or  defending  which  his 
father  had  employed  many  years  and  wasted  much  blood  and  treasure,  cannot 
be  accounted  tor  from  any  motive  but  his  superstitious  desire  of  extricating 
himself  out  of  the  war  which  he  had  been  forced  to  wace  against  the  pope. 
By  these  treaties,  however,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  states  was 
poised  with  greater  e(iuality.  and  rendered  less  variable  than  it  had  been  since 
it  received  tne  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 
From  this  period  Italv  ceased  to  be  the  great  theatre  on  which  the  monardis 
of  Spain,  France,  ana  Germany  contend^  for  power  or  for  fame.  Their  dis- 
sensions and  hostilities,  though  as  frequent  and  violent  as  ever,  being  excited 
bjr  new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood,  and  rendered  them 
miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  the  devastations  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Quise  left  Rome  on  the  same  day  that  his  adversary  the  duke 
of  Alva  made  his  humiliating  submission  to  the  pope.  He  was  received  in 
France  as  the  guardian  an^l  of  the  kingdom.  His  late  ill  success  in  Italy 
seemed  to  be  forgotten,  while  his  former  services,  particularly  his  defence  of 
Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praise ;  ana  he  was  welcomed  in  every 
city  through  which  he  passed,  as  the  restorer  of  public  security,  who,  after 
having  set  bounds  by  nis  conduct  and  valour  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
Charles  V.,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  to  check  the  formidable 
progress  of  Phihp's  power.  The  reception  which  ne  met  with  from  Henry 
was  no  less  coroial  and  honourable.  New  titles  were  invented,  and  new 
dignities  created,  in  order  to  distinguish  him.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  in  chief,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  with  a  jurisdiction 
almost  unlimitea,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  was  possessed  by  the  king 
himsell  Thus,  through  the  singular  felicity  which  attended  the  princes  of 
Lorraine,  the  miscamage  of  their  own  schemes  contributed  to  aggrandize 
them.  The  calamities  of  his  country,  and  the  ill  conduct  of  his  rivalthe  con- 
stable, exalted  the  duke  of  Quise  to  a  height  of  dignity  and  power  which  he 
could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  most  fortunate  and  most  complete 
success  of  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suitable  to  the  high  expecta- 
tions ci  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  might  justify  the  extraordinary  confidence 
which  the  king  had  f  eposed  in  him,  ordered  all  uie  troops  which  could  be  got 
tc^ther  to  assemble  at  Compile.  Though  the  winter  was  well  advanced 
and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head  and 
took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects  so  many 
soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  considerable  reinforcements 
had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  formed  an  army  respect- 
able even  in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip,  alarmed  at  seeing  it  put 
in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  began  to  tremble  for  his  new  con- 
<iuests^  particularly  St  Quentin,  the  fortincations  of  which  were  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterprise ;  and,  after 

amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the 

frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left  and  invested  Calais  with 

his  whole  army.    Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  English  under  Edward  IIL, 

^  ThQin.,  Ub.  zvUL  624.— Herren,  L  263, 276.— PiOUv.,  lib.  xiiL  180. 
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and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's  glorious  victory  at  Orecy.  Being  the  only 
place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and  extensive  terrltiMm  in  Fnuioe, 
and  which  opened  to  them  at  all  times  an  easy  and  secure  passage  into  the 
heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  possession  of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the 
one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situatiiHi  was 
naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifications  deemed  so  impregnahle,  that  no 
monarch  of  France,  how  adventurous  soever,  had  been  bold  enough  to  attadc 
it  Even  when  tiie  domestic  strength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhausted 
by  the  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  fork  and  Lancaster,  and  its  atten- 
tion entirely  diverted  from  foreign  objecto,  Calais  had  remained  undistorbed 
and  unthreatened.  Mary  and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecdesiastki, 
unacquainted  with  military  affiurs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  toined 
towards  extirpating  heresy  out  of  this  kingdom,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take 
any  precautions  for  the  safety  of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think 
that  the  reputation  of  its  strength  was  alone  sufficient  for  its  security.  Fufl 
of  this  opinion,  thev  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war.  to  continoe  a 
practice  which  the  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  timei 
of  peace.  As  the  country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the 
winter,  and  the  marshes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  bv  one  avenw^ 
which  the  forts  of  St  Agatha  and  Newnham  Bridge  commanded,  it  had  bees 
the  custom  of  the  Engliw  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  garnson  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  spring.  In  vain  did  Lord  Went- 
worth,  the  governor  of  Calais,  remonstrate  against  this  ill-timed  narsimoDy, 
and  represent  the  possibiHty  of  his  being  attacked  suddenly  while  ne  had  not 
troops  sufficient  to  man  the  works.  The  privy  council  treated  these  remoo- 
stranoes  with  scorn,  as  if  they  had  flowed  m>m  the  timidity  or  the  rmdoos- 
ness  of  the  governor,  and  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence  which  is  the 
companion  of  ignorance,  boasted  that  they  would  defend  Calais  with  their 
white  rods  against  any  enemy  who  should  approach  it  during  winter."  In 
vain  did  Philip,  who  hiMl  passed  through  Calius  as  he  returned  from  England 
to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the  queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed; 
and,  acquainting  her  with  what  was  necessary  for  its  security,  in  vain  did  he 
offer  to  reinforce  the  garrison  during  winter  with  a  detachment  of  his  own 
troops.  Mary's  counsellors,  though  obsequious  to  her  in  all  points  whereiii 
rehgion  was  concerned,  distrusted  as  much  as  the  rest  of  their  countrvmen 
every  proposition  that  came  from  her  husband ;  and,  suspecting  this  to  be  an 
artifice  of  Phifip's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  ci  the  town,  they  neglected 
liis  intelligence,  declined  his  offer,  and  left  Cabus  with  less  than  a  fourto  part 
of  the  nirrison  requisite  for  its  defence. 

His  Imowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  venture  on  ao 
enterprise  that  surprised  his  own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As 
he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  afford  the  English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the  town 
by  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  interruption  by  land,  be 
pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  littie  known  in  canring  on  sieges 
during  that  age.  He  drove  the  English  from  Fort  St  Agatha  at  the  first 
assault  He  obliged  them  to  abanoon  the  fort  of  Newnham  Bridge  after 
defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castie  which  commanded  the  har- 
bour by  storm,  and,  on  the  eightii  day  after  he  appeared  before  Calais,  ix^ 
pelled  the  governor  to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  garrison,  which  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  men.  was  worn  out  with  the  fotigue  of  sustaining  so  many 
attacks  and  defending  such  extensive  works. 

"  Ovte,  UL  846. 
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The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English  time  to  recover  from  the 
consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  immediately  invested  Quisnes,  the 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself  with  less  vigour, 
and,  after  standing  one  brisk  assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  of  Hames 
was  abandoned  by  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

Thus,  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
fatal  battle  of  St  (^entin  had  so  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French 
that  their  utmost  aun  was  to  protect  their  own  country,  without  dreaming  of 
making  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove  the 
Bnghsn  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  and 
deprived  them  of  every  foot  o!  land  in  the  kingdom  where  their  dominions 
had  been  once  very  extensive.  This  exploit,  at  ue  same  time  that  it  gave  a 
high  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set  the  duke  of 
Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countivmen,  far  above  all  the  generals  of  the  a^. 
They  celebrated  his  conquests  with  immoderate  transports  of  joj ;  while  uie 
Wngnah  gave  vcut  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  high-spuited  people 
when  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  ill  condlict  of 
their  rulers.  Mary  and  her  ministers,  formerly  odious,  were  now  contemptible 
in  their  e^es.  All  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary  administration  could 
not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats  against  those  who, 
having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein  it  was  nowise  in- 
terested, had  by  their  n^ligence  or  incapacity  brought  irreparable  disgrace 
on  their  country  and  lost  the  most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the 
Endish  crown. 

Hie  king  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its  former  conqueror,  Edward 
IIL,  with  regard  to  Calais.  He  commanded  all  the  English  inhabitants  to 
quit  the  town,  and,  giving  their  houses  to  his  own  subjects,  whom  he  allured 
to  settle  there  by  granting  them  various  immiJhities,  he  left  a  numerous  garri- 
son, under  an  experienced  governor,  for  their  defence.  After  this  his  vic- 
torious army  was  conducted  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  and  the  usual  inaction 
of  winter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assembled  the  college  of  electors 
at  Frannort  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  instrument  whereby  Charles  Y. 
had  resimied  the  imperial  crown  and  transferred  it  to  him.  This  he  had 
hitherto  delayed  on  account  of  some  difficulties  which  had  occurred  concerning 
the  formalities  requisite  in  supplying  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  an  event  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  empire.  These  bein^  at  length 
adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  executed  the  commission  with  which  he  EemI 
been  intrusted  by  Charles :  the  electors  accepted  of  his  resignation,  declared 
Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor,  and  put  him  m  possession  of  all  the  ensigns  of 
the  imperial  dignity. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gusman,  his  chancellor,  to  acquaint  the 
pope  with  this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see,  and 
to  signify  that,  according  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatch  an  ambassador 
extraordmaiy  to  treat  with  his  holiness  concerning  Ins  coronation,  Paul^  whom 
neither  experience  nor  disappointments  could  teach  to  bring  down  his  lofty 
ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard  as  suited  the  genius 
of  «he  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  presence,  and  declared  all  the 
proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  invalid.  He  contended  that  the  pop^ 
08  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  was  intrusted  with  the  keys  both  of  spiritual  and 
of  civil  government ;  that  nt>m  him  the  imperial  jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that 
thoa(^  his  predecessors  had  authorized  the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor 
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whom  the  holy  see  confirmed,  this  privilege  vns  confined  to  those  cases  when 
a  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  death ;  that  the  instroment  of  Oharies's  resigna- 
tion had  been  presented  in  an  improper  court,  as  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone 
to  reject  or  to  accept  of  it  and  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill  the  imperial  throne ; 
that^  setting  aside  all  these  objections,  Ferdinand's  election  hiboured  under 
two  defects  which  alone  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void,  for  the  Protestant 
electors  haa  been  admitted  to  vote,  though  by  their  apostasv  from  the  Catholic 
faith  they  had  forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  ofBce, 
and  Ferdmand,  bv  ratifying  the  concessions  oi  several  diets  in  favour  of  here- 
tics, had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  imperial  digni^,  which  was  insU- 
tuted  for  the  protection,  not  for  the  destruction,  of  the  Cnurch.  But,  after 
thundering  out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of 
condescension,  that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce  ail  title  to  the  imperial 
crown  founded  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  professions  of  rq)entance 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  humilitjr,  to  confirm  Charles's 
resignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  he  might  expect 
every  mark  of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  ana  goodness.  Gusman, 
though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties  in  his  negotiation  with  the 
pope,  little  expected  that  he  would  have  revived  those  antiquated  and  wild 
pretensions,  which  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  knew  in  what  tone 
ne  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  enterinfi[  into  any  controversy  con- 
cerning the  nature  or  extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and,  confining  himself 
to  the  political  considerations  which  should  determine  the  pope  to  recofipize 
an  emi)eror  already  in  possession,  he  endeavoured  to  place  them  in  such  a lic^ht 
as  he  ima^ied  could  scarcelv  ^1  to  strike  Paul,  if  he  were  not  altogether 
blind  to  his  own  interest.  Philip  seconded  Gusman's  arguments  with  great 
earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  whom  he  sent  to  Rome  on  purpose,  and  besought 
the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  so  unseasonable  as  might  not  only  irritate  and 
alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  but  furnish  the  enemies  of  the 
holy  see  with  a  new  reason  for  representing  its  jurisdiction  as  incompatible 
witn  the  rights  of  princes  and  subversive  of  all  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who 
deemed  it  a  crime  to  attend  to  any  considerations  suggested  by  human  pru- 
dence or  policy  when  he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  assert  the  prero^tives 
of  the  papal  see,  remained  mflexible ;  and  dunng  his  pontificate  Ferainand 
was  not  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the  court  of  Rome." 

While  Henry  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, he  received  accounts  of  the  issue  ofhis  negotiations  in  Scotland.  Loojg 
experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  imprudence  of  invdving  their 
country  in  every  quarrel  between  France  and  England,  neither  the  solicitations 
of  the  French  ambassador  nor  the  address  and  authority  d  the  queen  r^ent 
could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with  which  they  were  at 
peace.  On  this  occasion  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobiUty  and  of  a  turbulent 
people  was  restrained  by  regard  for  the  public  interest  and  tranquilhty,  whidi 
m  former  deliberations  of  this  kind  haa  been  seldom  attended  to  by  a  natkn 
always  prone  to  rush  into  every  new  war.  But,  though  the  Scots  adhered 
with  steadiness  to  their  pacific  system,  they  were  extremely  ready  to  gratify 
the  French  king  m  another  particular,  which  he  had  given  in  charge  to  his 
ambassador. 

The  young  ^ueen  of  Scots  had  been  aflknced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  year 
1548,  and,  havme  been  educated  since  that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she 
had  grown  up  to  oe  the  most  amiable  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pxin- 

'  •  GodleveuB  de  Abdicat.  Car.  V.,  ap.  Gold.,       U4m,  de  RfMer,  U.  74«,  769. 
PoliU  lmp«r.,  392.— Pallay.,  lib.  xW.  189.— 
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oesses  of  that  age.  Henry  demanded  the  consent  of  her  subjects  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marria^ ;  and  a  parliament  which  was  held  for  that  purpose 
appointed  dght  commissioners  to  represent  the  whole  body  cd  the  nation  at 
^at  solemnity,  with  power  to  sign  such  deeds  as  mi^ht  be  requisite  before  it 
was  ooncludeo.  In  settling  the  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took  every 
precaution  that  prudence  could  dictate  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and 
indenendence  of  their  country  ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to  secure  to 
the  oauphin  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  the  queen's  life,  and  tJie  succession 
•of  the  crown  on  the  event  of  her  demise.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  parties  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court  at 
that  time  the  most  splendid,  in  Europe.^*  Thus  Henry,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  had  the  glory  of  recovering  an  important  possession  which  had 
-anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France,  ana  of  adding  to  it  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event,  too,  the  duke  of  Guise  acquired  new  con- 
sideration and  importance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to  the  apparent  heir  of 
the  crown  raising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of  other  suojects  that  the 
credit  which  he  had  gained  by  his  great  actions  seemed  thereby  to  be  rendered 
no  less  permanent  than  it  was  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened,  soon  after  the  dauphin's  marriage,  the  dnke  of 
Guise  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited  powers  as 
formerly.  Henry  l^d  received  such  Uberal  supplies  from  his  subjects  that  the 
troops  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well  appointed ;  while 
Phiup,  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  prec^ling  year,  had  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the  winter  tlmt  he  could  not 
bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  The 
duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable  opportuni^  which  his  superiority 
afforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in  the  auchy  of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  great  importance 
to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Metz ;  and^  notwithstandmg  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  it  was  defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  Ster  a  siege  of 
three  weeks.** 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  expected  would  lead  to  other 
conquests,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  event  which  happened  in 
another  piEtrt  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Mar6chal  de  Termes,  governor  of 
Calais,  having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  opposition,  invested  Dunkirk 
ivith  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  by  storm  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  siege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieuport,  which  must  have  soon 
follen  into  his  hands  if  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Egmont  with  a  superior 
army  had  not  made  it  prudent  to  retreat  The  French  troops  were  so  mucli 
encumbered  with  the  b<x)ty  which  they  had  got  at  Dunkirk  or  by  ravaging  the 
open  countnr  that  they  moved  slowly ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy 
baegace  and  artillery  behind  him,  marched  with  such  rapidity  that  he  came  up 
with  tnem  near  Gravehnes  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity. 
De  Termes^  who  had  the  choice  of  the  ground,  having  posted  his  troops  to 
advantage  m  the  angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea, 
reoeiyed  him  with  great  firmness.  Victory  remained  for  some  time  in  sus- 
pense, the  desperate  valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable 
destruction  that  must  follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's  country,  counter- 
balancing the  superior  number  of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents 
^o  which  numan  prudence  does  not  extend  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the 
Jatter.    A  squadron  of  English  ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coast, 

'*  Keith's  History  of  ScotUnd,  p.  73,  Ap-  ~  Thiuui..  lib.  zx.  690. 
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being  drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  place  of  the  engagements 
entered  the  river  Aa,  and  tamed  its  great  ^uns  against  the  right  wing  <^  the 
French  with  such  efifect  as  immediatelj  broke  that  bodj  and  spread  terror  and 
confusion  through  the  whole  army.  The  Flemings,  to  whom  afisistanee  so 
unexpected  and  so  seasonable  gave  fresh  spirit,  r^oubled  their  efforts,  that 
they  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  them,  or  give 
the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  uieir  consternation,  and  the  rout  of  the  Fr^ch 
soon  became  universal  Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  a  greater 
number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  revenge  for  the  cruelty  with 
which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pursued  the  fugitives  and  ma^acred 
them  without  mercy ;  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  De  Termes, 
their  general,  and  many  officers  of  distinction.'* 

This  signal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  Egmont  was  afterwards  so  ill 
requited  by  Philip,  ooliged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other  schemes, 
and  to  hasten  towards  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  that  he  might  oppose  the 

Progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however^  reflected  new 
istre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymai 
towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  victory  alwap  attended,  and 
in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  could  confide  in  every  danger. 
Henry  reinforced  the  duke  ot  Guise's  army  with  so  many  troops  drawn  fnmi 
the  aajacent  garrisons  that  it  soon  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men.  That  of 
the  enemy,  Mter  the  junction  of  Egmont  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not 
inferior  in  number.  They  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from 
one  another ;  and,  each  monarch  having  joined  Ms  respective  army,  it  was 
expected,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  success  during  this  and  the 
former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  battle  would  at  last  determine  which  of  the- 
rivals  should  take  the  ascendant  for  the  future  and  give  law  to  Europa  But, 
though  both  had  it  in  their  power,  neither  of  them  diseovered  any  inchnaticHi 
to  bnn^  the  determination  of  sncn  an  important  point  to  d^nd  upon  the 
uncertain  issue  of  a  single  battle.  The  fatal  engagements  at  8t  Quentin  and 
Gravelines  were  too  recent  to  be  so  soon  forgotten  ;  and  the  proq)ect  ol  en- 
countering the  same  troops  commanded  by  the  same  generaJs  who  had  twice 
triumphed  over  his  arms  inspired  Henry  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  was 
not  common  to  him.  Philip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold  operations  in  war, 
naturally  leaned  to  cautious  measures,  and  was  not  disposed  to  luunrd  any- 
thing against  a  general  so  fortunate  and  successful  as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Bow 
monarcns,  as  if  by  agreement,  stood  on  the  defensive,  and,  fortifring  tbar 
camps  carefuUy,  avoided  every  skirmish  or  rencounter  that  might  txiSg  on  a 
general  engagement 

While  the  armies  continued  in  this  inaction,  peace  beg^  to  be  mentioDed 
in  each  camp,  and  both  Henry  and  Philip  discovered  an  indhiation  to  listen 
to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-establish  it  The  kingd(mi8  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  engaged  during  half  a  century  in  almost  continual  wftzs, 
carried  on  at  a  great  expense  and  productive  of  no  considerable  advantnge  to 
either.  Exhausted  by  extraordinary  and  unceasing  efforts,  which  far  ezoMded 
those  to  which  the  nations  of  Enroi)e  had  been  accustomed  before  the  rival' 
ship  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both  nations  longed  so  mudi  lor  an 
interval  of  repose,  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew 
from  them  with  difficulty  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  hostilitiei. 
The  private  inclinations  of  both  the  kings  concurred  with  those  of  their  people. 
Philip  was  prompted  to  wish  for  peace  dj  his  fond  desire  of  returning  to  Spiin. 
Accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  the  ctimate  and  manners  of  that  countiy,  he 

••  ThuftiL,  lib.  XX.  W4. 
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yms  attached  to  it  with  such  extreme  predilection  that  he  never  felt  himself  at 
ease  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.  But,  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low 
Countries,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain, 
during  the  continuance  of  war.  the  prospect  of  a  pacification,  wnicn  would  put 
it  in  his  power  to  execute  his  wvourite  scheme,  was  highly  acceptable.  Henry 
was  no  less  desirous  of  being  deHvered  from  the  burden  and  occupations  of 
war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  and  bend  the  whole  force 
of  his  government  towards  suppressing  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  which 
were  spreading  with  such  rapidity  in  Paris  and  other  great  towns  of  France 
that  they  b^an  to  grow  formidable  to  the  established  Cnurch. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations,  arising  from  the  state  of 
the  two  hostile  kingdoms  or  from  the  wishes  of  their  respective  monarchs, 
there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France,  which  contributed 
as  much  as  either  of  the  other  to  hasten  and  to  feu^ilitate  the  negotiation  of  a 
peace.    The  Constable  Montmorency,  during  his  captivity,  beheld  the  rapid 
success  and  growing  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise  with  the  envy  natural  to  a 
rival    Every  advantage  gained  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine  he  considered  as 
a  fresh  wound  to  Ms  own  reputation,  and  he  knew  with  what  malevolent 
address  it  would  be  improved  to  diminish  his  credit  with  the  king  and  to 
augment  that  of  the  duk»  of  Guise.    These  arts  he  was  afraid  might  bj  degrees 
work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind  of  Henry,  so  as  to  efface  all  remams  (S  his 
ancient  affection  towards  himself.    But  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for 
this,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  return  home,  that  he  might  try  whether  by  his 
presence  he  could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his  enemies  and  revive  those  warm  and 
tender  sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Henry  to  him  mth  a  confidence  so 
entire  as  resembled  rather  the  cordiaUty  of  private  friendship  than  the  cold 
and  selfish  connection  between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtiers.    While 
Montmorency  was  forming  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to  France,  with 
much  anxiety  of  mind  but  with  Uttle  hope  of  success,  an  unexpected  incident 
prepared  the  way  for  it.    The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  shared  with  his 
brother  in  the  king's  favour  and  participated  of  the  power  which  that  conferred, 
did  not  bear  prosperity  with  the  same  discretion  as  the  duke  of  Guise.    In- 
toxicated with  their  good  fortune,  he  forgot  how  much  they  had  been  indebted 
for  their  present  elevation  to  their  connections  with  the  duchess  of  Valenti- 
nois.  and  vainlv  ascribed  all  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  their  family.    This 
led  nim  not  only  to  neglect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes  and  to 
talk  with  a  sarcastic  liberty  of  her  character  and  person.     That  singular 
woman,  who,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  writers,  retained  the  beauty  and 
charms  of  youth  at  the  age  of  threescore,  and  on  whom  it  is  certain  that 
Henry  still  doted  with  all  the  fondness  of  love,  felt  this  injury  with  sensibiliW, 
and  set  herself  with  eagerness  to  inflict  the  vengeance  which  it  merited.    As 
there  was  no  method  of  suppkmting  the  princes  of  Lorraine  so  effectually  as 
by  a  coalition  of  interests  with  the  constable,  she  proposed  the  marriage  of 
h!er  grand-daughter  with  one  of  his  sons,  as  the  bond  of  their  future  union ; 
and  Montmorency  readily  g&ve  his  consent  to  the  match.     Having  thus 
cemented  their  alliance,  the  duchess  emploved  all  her  influence  with  the  king 
in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations  towards  peace  and  to  induce  him  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it.    She  insinuated  that  any  overture  of  that 
kind  would  come  with  neat  propriety  from  the  constable,  and,  if  intrusted  to 
the  conduct  of  his  prudence,  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 

Hennr,  long  acciistomed  to  commit  all  affairs  of  importance  to  the  manage- 
ment 01  the  constable,,  and  needing  only  this  encouragement  to  return  to  his 
indent  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  his  usual  familiarity  and 
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affection,  emDowering  him^  at  the  same  time,  to  take  the  first  (^portoniij  o( 
sounding  J^huip  and  nis  ministers  with  regard  to  peace.  Montmorency  nide 
his  apphcation  to  PhiUp  by  the  most  proper  channel.  He  opened  hiinself  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstanding  the  high  command  to  which  he  had 
been  raised,  and  the  mihtary  glory  which  he  nad  acquired  in  the  Spanish 
service,  was  weary  of  remaining  in  exile,  and  languished  to  return  into  his 
paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  prospect  of  ms  recovering  possession  of 
them  by  force  of  arms,  he  considerea  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain  as  the  only  event  by  which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  restitu- 
tion. Bein^  no  stranger  to  Philip's  private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he 
easily  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  discover  a  disposition  on  his  part  towards 
accommodation,  but  to  permit  Montmorency  to  return,  on  his  parole,  to  France, 
that  he  might  confirm  his  own  sovereign  in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Hour 
received  the  constable  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  regard :  absence,  instead 
of  having  abated  or  extinguished  the  monarch's  friendship,  seemed  to  ha?e  given 
it  new  ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearance  in  court, 
assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  his  affection  and  a  more  per- 
fect ascendant  over  his  mincL  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to  oppose, 
and,  confining  wemselves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  withoot  any 
struggle,  the  constable  and  duchess  of  Yalentinois  to  oirect  pubUc  afiairs  at 
their  pleasure.  They  soon  prevailed  on  the  king  to  nominate  plenipotentianes 
to  treat  of  peace.  Phihp  did  the  same.  The  abbey  of  Gercamp  was  fixed 
on  as  the  place  of  congress ;  and  all  military  operations  were  immediately 
terminated  oy  a  suspension  of  arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  taking  towards  a  treaty  which  restored 
tranquiUity  to  Europe,  Charles  V.,  whose  ambition  had  so  long  disturbed  it, 
ended  his  days  in  tne  monastery  of  St  Justus.  When  Charles  ^tered  this 
retreat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for  himself  as  would  have  suited  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  table  was  neat  hnt 
plain ;  his  domestics  few ;  his  intercourse  with  them  ^miliar ;  all  the  comber 
some  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance  on  his  person  were  entir^ 
abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  and  tranquillity  which  he  coorted 
in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  dimate, 
together  with  his  defiverance  from  the  bujrdens  and  cares  of  government,  pp- 
cifed  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remission  from  the  acute  pains  with  which 
he  had  been  long  tormented,  he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction 
in  this  humble  soUtude  than  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The 
ambitious  thoughts  and  projects  which  had  so  long  engrossed  and  disquieted 
hun  were  quite  effaced  from  his  mind ;  far  from  takin&:  any  [Art  m  the 
political  transactions  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  curiosity  even 
irom  any  inquiry  conceminff  them ;  and  he  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene 
which  he  had  abandoned  with  all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arising  from 
his  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  from  the  pleasing  reflecti<»  of 
having  disentangled  himself  from  its  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  he 
cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own  nands  ;  sometimes  he  rode 
out  to  the  neighbouring  wooa  on  a  little  horse,  the  onl^  one  that  he  la^U 
attended  by  a  single  servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him, to 
his  apartment,  which  often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these  more  active 
■Dcreations,  he  either  admittea  a  few  gentlemen  who  resided  near  the  monas- 
tery to  visit  him,  and  entertained  them  familiarly  at  his  table,  or  he  employed 
himself  in  studying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming  carious  works  of 
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mechanism,  of  which  he  had  always  been  remarkablj  fond,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he  had  engaged  Turriano,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age,  to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat. 
He  laboured  together  with  him  in  framing  models  of  the  most  useful  machines, 
as  well  as  in  making  experiments  with  regard  to  their  respective  powers ;  and 
it  was  not  seldom  that  the  ideas  of  the  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the 
inventions  of  the  artist.  He  relieved  his  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slighter  and 
more  fantastic  works  of  mechanism,  in  ^hioning  puppets  which,  by  the 
structure  of  internal  springs,  mimicked  the  gestures  ana  actions  of  men,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  i^orant  monks,  who,  beholding  movements  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  some- 
times suspected  Charles  and  Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible 
powers.  He  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks 
and  watches ;  ana  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring 
any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  of 
surprise  as  well  as  regret  on  his  own  folly  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time 
ana  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  brindng  mankind  to  a  pecise  uni- 
formity of  sentiment  concerning  the  profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  of 
religion. 

But,  in  what  manner  soever  Charles  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  time,  he 
constaiitly  reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercises.  He 
regularly  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  he  took  sreat  pleasure  m  reading  books  of  devotion,  par- 
ticularly the  works  of  St.  Au^tine  and  St.  Bernard,  and  conversed  much 
with  his  confessor  and  the  pnor  of  the  monastery  on  pious  subjects.  Thus 
did  Charles  pass  the  first  vear  of  his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  a 
man  perfectly  disengaged  from  the  aflietirs  of  the  present  life  and  standing  on 
the  confines  of  a  future  world ;  either  in  innocent  amusements^  which  soothed 
his  pains  and  reUeved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive  application  to  business, 
or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  necessary  in  preparing  for  another 
state. 

But  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  after  a  longer  intermission 
than  usual,  returned,  with  a  proportional  increase  of  violence.  His  shattered 
constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such  a  shock.  It 
enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period  we  hardly  dis- 
cern any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masauine  understanding  which  distinguished 
Charles  among  his  contemporaries.  An  illiberal  and  timid  superstition  de- 
pressed his  spirit.  He  had  no  relish  for  amusements  of  any  kind.  He 
endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  tnat  of  monks,  and  was  almost 
continually  employed  with  them  in  chanting  the  h^rmns  of  the  missal.  As  an 
expiation  for  nis  sins,  he  gave  himself  the  discipline  in  secret  with  such 
severity  that  the  whip  of  cords  which  he  employed  as  the  instrument  of  his 
punishment  was  found,  after  his  decease,  tinged  with  his  blood.  Kor  was  he 
satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortification,  which,  however  severe,  were  not 
unexampled.  The  timorous  and  distrustful  solicitude  which  always  accom- 
panies superstition  still  continued  to  disquiet  him,  and,  depreciating  all  the 
devout  exercises  in  which  he  had  hitherto  De<Mi  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim 
at  something  extraordinary,  at  some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety)  that  would 
display  his  zeal  and  merit  tne  favour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  he  fixed 
was  as  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak 
and  disordered  fancy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  beforAhis 
death.    He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery^ 
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£Us  domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral  procession^  with  black  tapers  in 
their  hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  co&i, 
with  much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  mingling 
his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating 
a  r^  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coflSu 
in  the  usual  form,  and,  all  the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were 
shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  aputment. 
full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated 
to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing  length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression 
whidi  the  image  of  death  left  on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much  that  next 
day  he  was  seiled  with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its 
violence,  and  he  expired  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  after  a  me  of  fif^- 
eight  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-five  days.** 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  toe  sacoess 
of  his  undertalongs,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  from  an  attentive  obser- 
vation of  his  conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, or  the  undistin^shing  censure  of  the  French,  that  a  just  idea  of 
Coles's  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be  collected.  He  possessed  qualities  so 
peculiar  that  they  strongly  mark  his  character,  and  not  only  distinguish  him 
from  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account  for  that  superioritj 
over  them  which  he  so  long  maintained.  In  forming  his  schemes,  he  was  ot 
nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  considerate.  Bom  with  talents  whicn 
unfolded  themselves  slowly  and  w^e  late  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  ponder  every  subject  that  demanded  his  consideration  with  a  careful 
and  deliberate  attention.  He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and, 
dwelling  upon  it  with  a  serious  application,  undiverted  by  pleasura  and  hardUj 
relaxed  by  an^r  amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  oreast  He 
then  communicated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and,  after  hearing  their 
opinions,  took  his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firnmess,  which  seldom  follows 
such  slow  and  seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Chariest 
measures,  instead  of  resembling  the  desultory  and  irreguhir  sallies  of  HeniT 
YIII.  or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  aU 
the  parts  were  arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  every  acddent 
was  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remarkable  than 
his  patience  in  deliberation.  He  did  not  discover  greater  sa^acitv  in  his 
choice  of  the  measures  which  it  was  proper  to  pursue,  than  fertihty  olgenins 
in  finding  out  the  means  for  rendering  his  pursuit  of  them  successful  Tnoagfa 
he  had  naturally  so  little  of  the  martial  turn  that  during  the  most  ardent  and 
'bustling  period  of  life  he  remained  in  the  cabinet  inactive,  yet,  when  he  dbose 
at  length  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed  for 
vigorous  exertions  in  every  direction  that  he  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  such  talents  for  command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in  i^^>^ 
tion  and  success  to  the  most  able  ^nerals  of  the  age.  But  Charles  possessed 
in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  science  which  is  of  greatest  importance  to  a 
monarch,  that  of  knowing  men  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  vaii<^ 
departments  which  he  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chi^vres  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabhiet, 
no  ambassador  to  a  foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them.    Though  destitute  ot 
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that  bewitching  affiibility  of  manners  which  gained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all 
who  approached  his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues  which  secure 
fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  generals ;  he 
rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither  envied  their  l^e  nor 
discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost  all  the  generals  who  conducted 
his  armies  ma^  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those  illustrious  personages  who  have 
•attained  the  highest  eminence  of  military  glory ;  and  his  advantages  over  his 
rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so  manifestly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  com- 
manders whom  he  set  in  opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract 
in  some  de^ee  from  his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering,  and  steadiness 
in  employing,  such  instruments  were  not  the  most  undouoted  proofs  of  a 
caKunty  for  government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must  con- 
siderably abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents.  Charles's 
ambition  was  insatiable ;  and,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  an 
opinion  {)revalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the  chimerical  project  of 
establishing  an  universal  monarchj[  in  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  his  desire  of 
being  distinguished  as  a  conqueror  involved  nim  in  continual  wars,  which  not 
only  exhausted  and  oppressed  his  subjects,  but  left  him  little  leisure  for  giving 
attention  to  the  interior  police  and  improvement  of  his  kingdoms,  the  greta 
objects  of  every  prince  who  makes  the  nappiness  of  his  people  the  end  (3  his 
government  Charles  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  having  added  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houses 
of  Austria  and  Burgundy,  this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise, 
and  engaged  him  in  schemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that,  feeling 
his  power  to  be  unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often  recourse  to 
low  artifices,  unbecoming  his  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such 
nleviations  from  integrity  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prince.  His  in- 
sidious and  fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  was  rendered 
more  odious,  by  a  com{)arison  witn  the  open  and  undesigning  character  of  his 
contemporaries,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VlII.  This  difference,  though  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  in  some  de- 
,gree  to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  conduct  as  affords 
some  excuse  for  tnis  defect  in  Charles's  behaviour,  tnough  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
justification  of  it.  Francis  and  Henry  seldom  acted  but  from  the  impulse  of 
their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  object  in  view.  Charles's 
measures,  being  the  result  of  cool  renection,  were  disposed  into  a  regular  system 
^nd  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Persons  who  act  in  the  former  manner 
naturallv  pursue  the  end  in  view  without  assuming  any  disguise  or  displaving 
much  address.  Such  as  hold  the  latter  course  are  apt,  in  forming  as  well  as 
in  executing  their  designs,  to  employ  such  refinements  as  always  leM.  to  artifice 
in  conduct,  and  often  degenerate  into  deceit 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us  with  respect  to  Charles's  private  deport- 
ment and  character  are  fewer  and  less  interesting  than  might  have  oeen 
expected  from  the  great  number  of  authors  who  have  undertaken  to  write  an 
account  of  his  life.  These  are  not  the  object  of  this  history,  which  aims  more 
at  representing  the  great  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  and  pointing 
out  the  manner  in  which  they  affected  the  political  state  of  Europe,  than  at 
delineating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  England  continued  their  con- 
ferences at  Cercamp ;  and  though  eacn  of  them,  with  the  usual  art  of  n^o- 
tiators,  made  at  first  very  hich  demands  in  the  name  of  their  respective  couft& 
jet)  as  they  were  all  equally  desirous  of  peace,  they  would  have  consented 
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reciprocally  to  such  abatements  and  restrictions  of  their  daims  as  must  have 
removed  every  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  The  death  of  Charles  V.  was  a 
new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  conclniion  of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his 
impatience  for  retnmmg  into  Spain,  where  there  was  now  no  person  greater 
or  more  illustrious  than  nimsell  But,  in  spite  of  the  concurring  wishes  of  all 
the  parties  interested,  an  event  happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable 
delay  in  their  negotiations.  About  a  month  after  the  <4)ening  of  the  confer- 
ences at  Cercamp,  Mary  of  Engjand  ended  her  short  ana  inglorious  reigm  and 
Elizabeth,  her  sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  jueen  with  univeiial  ioy. 
As  the  powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the  death  of  their 
mistress,  they  could  not  proceed  until  they  received  a  commission  and  instruc- 
tions from  their  new  sovereign. 

Henry  and  Philip  behela  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  equal 
solicitude.  As  during  Mary's  jealous  administration,  under  the  most  difiicolc 
circumstances,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  princess  had  con- 
ducted herself  with  prudence  and  address  far  exceeding  her  years,  they  had 
conceived  a  high  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  formed  expectations  of  a 
reign  very  different  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  gaining  her  favoiu-,  both  monarchs  set  themselves  with  emulation  to 
court  it,  and  employed  every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves  into  her 
confidence.  Each  of  them  had  something  meritorious,  with  regard  to  EKa- 
betl^  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  offered  her  a  retreat  in  his 
dommions  if  the  dread  of  her  sister's  violence  should  force  her  to  fly  for  safety 
out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had  prevented  Maiy 
from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  extremities  a^nst  her  sister.  Each  ol 
them  endeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in  his  favour. 
Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession,  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  regard  and  friendship.  He  represented  the  war  which  had  unhappily 
been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a  national  quarrel,  but  as  the 
effect  of  MarVs  blind  partially  to  her  husband  and  fond  compliance  with  all 
his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage  herself  from  an  alliance  which 
had  proved  so  unfortimate  to  England,  and  to  consent  to  a  separate  peace 
with  him,  without  mingling  her  interests  with  those  of  Spain,  from  whidi 
they  ought  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined.  Philip,  on  the  other  ha^d,  unwiUiog 
to  lose  his  connection  mm  England,  the  importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture 
with  France,  he  had  so  recently  experienced,  not  only  vied  with  Henry  in 
declarations  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to 
cultivate  the  strictest  amity  with  her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
their  union  ^  he  offered  himself  to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  piocore 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs  attentively,  and  with 
that  provident  discemment  of  her  true  interest  which  was  conspicuous  in  all 
her  deliberations.  She  gave  some  encouragement  to  Henry's  overture  of  a 
separate  n^otiation,  because  it  opened  a  channel  of  correspondence  with 
France,  which  she  might  find  to  be  of  great  advantage  if  Philip  should  not 
discover  sufficient  zeal  and  solicitude  for  securing  to  her  proper  terms  in  the 
joint  treaty.  But  she  ventured  on  this  step  with  the  most  cautious  reecrre, 
that  she  might  not  alarm  Philip's  suspicious  temper  and  lose  an  ally  in 
attempting  to  gain  an  enemy.**  Henry  himself,  by  an  unpardonable  act  d 
indiscretion,  prevented  her  from  carrying  her  intercourse  with  him  to  such  a 
length  as  might  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At  the  very  time  when 
he  was  courting  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  he  yielded 
•"  Forbes,  FuU  View,  i  p.  4. 
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-with  an  inconsiderate  facility  to  the  solicitations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
and  allowed  his  daughter-in-law^  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the  title  and 
arms  of  queen  of  England.  This  ill-timed  pretension,  the  source  of  many 
calamities  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots^  extinguished  at  once  all  the 
confidence  that  might  have  grown  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  left 
in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  antipathy.  Elizabeth  soon  found  that 
she  must  unite  her  interests  closely  with  Philip's,  and  expect  peace  only  from 
negotiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  him.'* 

As  she  had  granted  a  commission,  immediately  after  her  accession,  to  the 
same  plenipotentiaries  whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed  them 
to  act  in  every  pK)int  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain,  and  to* 
take  no  step  until  they  had  previously  consulted  with  them.**  iBut^  though 
she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  confidence  in  the  Spanish 
monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  to  carry  it,  and  discovered  no  inclination 
to  accept  of  that  extraordinary  proposal  of  marriage  which  Philip  had  made 
to  her.  The  English  had  expressed  so  openly  their  detestation  of  her  sister^s 
choice  of  him  tlmt  it  would  nave  been  highly  imprudent  to  have  exasperated 
them  by  renewing  that  odious  alliance.  Sne  was  too  well  acouainted  with 
Philip's  harsh,  imperious  temper  to  think  of  him  for  a  husbano.  Nor  could 
she  admit  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to  be  suflicient  to  authorize  her 
marrying  him,  without  condemning  her  father's  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  and  acknowledging  of  consequence  that  her  mother's  marriage  was 
nuU  and  her  own  birth  illegitimate,  ibut,  thou^^h  she  determined  not  to  yield 
to  Philip's  addresses,  the  situation  of  her  afiairs  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
reject  them :  she  returned  her  answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive, 
but  so  tapered  with  respect  that,  though  they  ^ve  him  no  reason  to  be 
secure  of  success,  they  did  not  altogether  extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  concealed  her 
sentiments  and  intentions  concerning  religion,  for  some  time  after  her  acces- 
sion, she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip  that  he  warmly  espoused  her  interest  in 
the  conferences  which  were  renewed  at  Cercamp  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Chateau-Cambresis.  A  definitive  treaty  which  was  to  adjust  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  so  many  princes,  requirea  the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of 
intricate  points,  and  lea  to  such  infinite  and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  the 
negotiations  to  a  great  length.  But  the  Constable  Montmorency  exerted 
himself  with  such  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  repairing  alternately  to  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels^  in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  difliculty,  that 
all  points  in  dispute  were  adjusted  at  length  in  such  a  manner  as  te  nve  entire 
satisfaction  in  every  particular  to  Henry  and  Philip,  and  the  last  band  was 
ready  to  be  put  to  the  treaty  between  them. 

The  claims  of  England  remained  as  the  only  obstacle  to  retard  it.  Elizabeth 
demanded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptory  tone,  as  an  essential 
condition  of  her  consenting  to  peace.  Henry  refused  to  give  up  that  important 
conquest ;  and  both  seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution  with  unalterable 
firmness.  Philip  warmly  supported  Elizabeth's  pretensions  to  Calais,  not 
merely  from  a  principle  of  equity  towards  the  English  nation,  that  he  mi^ht 
appear  to  have  contriouted  to  their  recovering  what  they  had  lost  by  espousmg 
his  cause,  nor  solely  with  a  view  of  soothing  Elizabeth  by  this  manifestation, 
of  zeal  for  her  interest,  but  in  order  to  render  France  less  formidable,  by 
securing  to  her  ancient  enemy  this  easy  access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
The  earnestness,  however,  with  which  he  seconded  the  arguments  of  the 
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English  plenipotentiaries  soon  b^gan  to  relax.  During  the  course  d  the 
negotiation,  Elizabeth,  who  now  felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  thr(m& 
began  to  take  such  open  and  vigorous  measures,  not  only  for  overturning  all 
that  her  sister  had  done  in  favour  of  popery,  out  for  estabhshinff  the  Pro- 
testant Church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as  convinced  Philip  that  his  oopes  of  a 
union  with  her  had  been  from  the  b^inning  vain,  and  were  now  desperate. 
From  that  period  his  interpositions  m  her  favour  became  more  cold  and 
formal,  flowing  merely  from  a  regard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of 
remote  political  interests.  Elizabeth,  having  reason  to  expect  such  an  altera- 
tion in  his  conduct,  quickly  perceived  it  But,  as  nothing  would  have  been  ol 
£Teater  detriment  to  her  people,  or  more  inconsistent  with  her  schemes  of 
domestic  administration,  than  the  continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  such  conditions  as  the  situation  of  her  affairs  imposed,  and 
that  she  must  reckon  upon  being  deserted  bv  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to 
her  by  a  very  feeble  tie^  if  she  did  not  speeoily  reduce  her  demands  to  what 
was  moderate  and  attainabla  She  accordingly  gave  new  instructions  to  her 
ambassadors ;  and,  PhiHp's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as  mediators  between  the 
French  and  them,**  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which  in  some  degree 
justified  Elizabeth's  departing  from  the  rigour  of  her  first  demand  with  re^ud 
to  Calais.  AH  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  much  discussion  or  delay. 
Philip,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  English,  insisted 
that  tne  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  in  form 
before  that  between  the  French  monarch  and  himsell  The  one  was  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  oetween  France  and  England  contained  no  articles  of 
real  importance  out  that  which  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
king  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  all  its  dependendes, 
dunng  eight  years ;  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  should  restore  it  to 
Engktnd;  that  in  case  of  non-performance  he  should  forfeit  five  himdred 
thousand  crowns,  for  the  payment  of  which  sum  seven  or  eight  wealthy 
merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects,  should  giant  security ;  that  five  pemos 
of  distinction  should  be  given  as  hostages  until  that  security  were  provided; 
that,  although  the  forfeit  of  five  hundured  tiiousand  crowns  shoula  be  paid, 
the  ri^ht  of  England  to  Calais  shouM  still  remain  entire,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  term  of  eight  years  were  expired ;  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty ;  that  if  they  or  the  French  king  should 
violate  the  peace  by  any  hostile  action.  Henry  should  be  obliged  instantiy  to 
restore  Calais  ;  that,  on  the  other  hano,  if  any  breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded 
from  Elizabeth,  then  Henrv  and  the  long  and  queen  of  Scots  were  absolved 
from  all  the  engagements  which  they  had  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many  precautions 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  could  maintain,  during  the  course  of  eightyears,  such  perfect  concord  both 
with  France  and  Scotland  as  not  to  affom  Henry  some  pretext  for  alkapng 
that  she  had  violated  the  treaty.  But,  even  if  that  term  should  elapse  without 
any  ground  for  complaint,  Henry  might  then  choose  to  pay  the  sum  stipulated, 
and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  of  asserting  her  right  but  by  force  of  arm& 
However,  by  throwing  the  articles  in  the  treaty  with  regard  to  Calais  into 
this  form,  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  of  every  denomination :  she  gave 
men  of  discernment  a  striking  proof  of  her  address  in  palliating  what  she 
could  not  prevent,  and  amused  the  multitude,  to  whom  the  cession  of  such  an 

"•  Forbes,  U  6». 
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important  place  would  have  appeared  altogether  iniamous,  with  a  prospect  of 
recovering  in  a  short  time  that  favourite  possession. 

The  eiqpedient  which  Montmorency  employed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  France  and  Spain  was  the  negotiating  two  treaties  of 
marriage,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  and  Philip,  who- 
supplanted  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Qurlos,  to  miom  that  princess  had 
been  promised  in  the  former  conferences  at  Oercamp;  the  other  between 
Margaret,  HemVs  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  For,  however  feeble 
the  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  among  princes,  or  how  little  soever  they  may 
regard  them  when  pushed  on  to  act  by  motives  of  ambition,  they  assiune  on 
other  occasions  the  appearance  of  bemg  so  far  influenced  by  these  domestic 
affections  as  to  employ  them  to  justify  measures  and  concessions  which  they 
find  to  be  necessai^  but  know  to  oe  impolitic  or  dishonourable.  Such  was  the 
iise  Henry  made  of  the  two  marriages  to  which  he  gave  his  consent.  Having 
secured  an  honourable  establishment  for  his  sister  and  his  daughter,  he,  in 
consideration  of  these,  granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  of 
which  he  would  not  on  any  other  account  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  were,  that  a 
sincere  and  perpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  the  two  crowns  and 
their  respective  allies;  that  the  two  monarchs  should  labour  in  concert  to 
irocure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
leresy  and  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  Christian  Church ;  that  all  con- 
quests made  by  either  partr,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  1551,  should  be  mutually  restored ;  tiiat  the  duchy  of  8ayoj,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  the  country  of  Bressy,  and  all  the  otner  territories 
formerly  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  should  be  restored  to  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert  immediately  after  the  celebration  ot  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  France, 
the  towns  of  Turin,  Quiers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz,  and  Villanova  excepted,  of  which 
Henrv  should  keep  possession  until  his  claims  to  these  places,  in  right  of  his 
granomother,  shomd  be  tried  and  decided  in  course  of  law ;  that,  as  long  as 
Henry  retained  these  places  in  his  hand,  Phihp  should  be  at  liberty  to  keep 
jparrisons  in  the  towns  of  Vercelli  and  Asti ;  that  the  French  king  should 
immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Sienese, 
and  renounce  all  future  pretensions  to  them ;  t^t  he  should  restore  the 
marquisate  of  Montferrat  to  the  duke  of  Mantua ;  that  he  should  receive  the 
Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up  to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered 
in  the  island  of  Corsica ;  that  none  of  the  princes  or  states  to  whom  these 
oeauons  were  made  should  call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their 
conduct  while  under  the  dominion  of  their  enemies,  but  should  Dury  all  past 
transactions  in  oblivioa  The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Detmiark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Portu^  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  and  ahnost  every 
prince  and  state  in  Christendom,  were  comprehended  in  this  pacification,  as 
the  allies  either  of  Henry  or  of  Philip.*^ 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-established  in  Europe.  All  the 
causes  of  discord  which  had  so  long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarchs  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  had  transmitted  hereditary  quanrels  and  wars  from  Charles 
to  Phuip  and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly  removed  or  finally 
terminated  The  French  alone  complained  of  the  unequal  xx>ndition8  of  a 
treaty  into  which  an  ambitious  minister,  in  ordev  to  recover  his  liber^,  and 
an  artful  mistress,  that  she  mi^ht  gratirf  her  resentment  had  seducea  their 
too  easy  monarch.  They  ezdaimed  loucDy  against  the  foUy  of  giving  up  U> 
the  raemies  of  France  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine  fortified  places  in  the  Low 
»  Beca«nde8TniU0,tom.  U.  287. 
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Countries  or  in  Italy,  in  return  for  the  three  insi^ificant  towns  of  St  Qiientin, 
Ham,  and  Catelet.  The^r  considered  it  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  glorj 
of  the  nation  to  renounce  in  one  day  territories  so  extensive  and  so  capable  A 
heme  defended  that  the  enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  its 
han&  after  manj  years  of  victory. 

But  Henry,  without  r^arding  the  sentiments  of  his  people  or  bein^  moved 
by  the  remonstances  of  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  executed  with  great 
fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Savoy  r^Aired 
with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with 
Henry^s  sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same  capital,  at  tte  head 
of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the  name  of  his  master.  They 
were  received  with  extraordinary  magnificence  by  the  French  court  Amidst 
the  rejoicings  and  festivities  on  that  occasion,  Henry's  days  were  cut  short  by 
a  singular  and  tra^cal  accident  His  son,  Francis  II.,  a  prince  imder  age, 
of  a  weiJc  constitution,  and  of  a  mind  still  more  feeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon 
after.  Paul  ended  his  violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the 
world,  and  disgusted  even  with  his  own  nephews.  They,  persecuted  by 
Philip,  and  deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had  raised  by  thdr 
influence  to  the  papal  throne,  were  condemned  to  the  punishment  whicn  their 
crimes  and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  in&mous  as  t^idr 
lives  had  been  criminal  Thus  most  of  the  personages  who  had  long  sustained 
the  principal  characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe  disappwed  about 
the  same  time.  A  more  known  period  of  history  opens  at  this  era ;  otiier 
actors  enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well  as  diflferent  passions : 
new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and  disquieted 
mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period  in  the  history  of  dvil. 
ized  nations,  the  changes  which  are  accomplished  appear  wonderfully  di^nro- 
portioned  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  exerted.  Conquests  are  never  veijr 
extensive  or  rapid  but  among  nations  whose  progress  in  improvem^t  is 
extremely  unequal  When  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
people,  of  simple  manners  and  formed  to  war  by  admirable  military  institutions, 
invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luxury  and  enervatea  by  excessive  refinement ;  when 
Genchizcan  and  Tamerlane,  with  their  armies  of  hardy  barbarians,  poured  in 
upon  nations  enfeebled  by  the  climate  in  whidi  they  hved  or  by  the  arts  and 
commerce  which  they  cultivated^  these  conquerors,  like  a  torrent,  swept  every- 
thing before  them,  subduing  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  as  short  a  space  of 
time  as  was  requisite  to  march  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a 
state  similar  to  each  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards 
i-efinement,  they  are  not  exposed  to  tne  calamity  of  sudden  conquests.  Thdr 
acquisitions  of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  me  art  of  war,  their  pofitical 
sagacity  and  address,  are  nearly  equiU.  The  fate  of  states  in  this  situatkn 
depends  not  on  a  single  battle.  Their  internal  resources  are  many  and  various. 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  in  their 
own  defence.  Other  states  inteipose,  and  balance  any  temporary  advantage 
which  either  party  may  have  acquired.  After  the  fiercest  and  most  lengtiiened 
contest,  all  tne  nval  nations  are  exhausted,  none  are  conquered.  At  length 
they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace^  which  restores  to  each  almost  Ibe 
same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which  they  were  formerly  in  possesion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  No  prince  was 
so  much  superior  to  the  rest  m  power  as  to  render  his  efforts  irresistible  and 
his  conquests  easy.  No  nation  had  made  progress  in  improvement  so  far 
beyond  its  neighbours  aa  to  have  acquired  a  very  manifest  pre-emineooe. 
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Each  state  derived  some  advantage,  or  was  subject  to  some  inconvenience, 
from  its  situation  or  its  climate;  each  was  distinguished  by  something 
peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people  or  the  constitution  of  its  government  But 
the  advantages  possessed  by  one  state  were  counterbalanced  by  circumstances 
favourable  to  others  :  this  prevented  any  from  attaining  such  superiority  as 
might  have  been  fatal  to  all.  The  nations  of  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in  the 
present,  were  like  one  great  family :  there  were  some  features  common  to  lUl, 
which  fixed  a  resembuince ;  there  were  certain  peculiarities  conspicuous  in 
each,  which  marked  a  distinction.  But  there  was  not  among  them  that  wide 
diversity  of  character  and  of  genius  which,  in  almost  every  period  of  history, 
hath  exalted  the  Europeans  above  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  seems  to  have  destined  the  one  to  rule  and  the  other  to  obey. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  equaUty  in  improvement  among  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  prevented  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  from  being  dis- 
tinguished by  such  sudden  and  extensive  conquests  as  occiu*  in  some  other 
pNenods  of  history,  yet  during  the  course  of  his  administration  all  the  con- 
fdderable  states  m  Europe  suffered  a  remarkable  change  in  their  political 
situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  events  which  have  not  hitherto  spent  their 
iorce,  birt  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less  degree.  It  was 
during  his  reign,  and  in  conseq^uence  of  the  nerpetual  efforts  to  which  his 
enterprising  ambition  roused  him,  that  the  oiflerent  kingdoms  of  Europe 
acquired  internal  vigour ;  that  thev  discerned  the  resources  of  which  they 
were  possessed ;  that  they  came  botn  to  feel  their  own  strength  and  to  know 
how  to  render  it  formidable  to  others.  It  was  during  his  reign,  too,  that  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  in  former  times  seemed  frequently  to  act 
as  if  they  had  been  sinde  and  disjoined,  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted  and 
so  intimately  connected  with  each  other  as  to  form  one  great  political  system,  in 
which  each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  hath  remained  since  tnat  time  with  less 
variation  than  could  have  been  expected  after  the  events  of  two  active  centuries. 

The  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  not 
only  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and  con- 
spicuous. I  have  already  enumerated  the  extensive  territories  which  descended 
to  Charles  from  his  Austrian,  Burgundian,  and  Spanish  ancestors.^'  To  these 
he  himself  added  the  imperial  dignity ;  and,  as  if  all  this  had  been  too  httl& 
the  bounds  of  the  habitable  globe  seemed  to  be  extended,  and  a  new  world 
was  subjected  to  his  command.  Upon  his  resignation,  the  Burgundian  pro- 
vince^ And  the  Spanish  kingdoms  with  their  dependencies,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds,  devolved  to  PhUip.  But  Charles  transmitted  his  dominions 
to  liis  son  in  a  condition  very  difierent  from  that  in  which  he  himself  had 
received  them.  They  were  augmented  by  the  accession  of  new  provinces ; 
they  were  habituated  to  obey  an  administration  which  was  no  less  vigorous 
than  steady ;  they  were  accustomed  to  expensive  and  perseverii^  efforts, 
whidL  though  necessary  in  the  contests  between  civilized  nations,  had  been 
little  Known  in  Europe  before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  provinces  of  Fries- 
lane^  Utrecht,  and  OvervsseL  which  he  acquired  by  purchase  from  their  former 
proprietors  and  the  ducny  of  Gueldree,  of  which  he  made  himself  master  partly 
oy  force  of  arms,  partly  oy  the  arts  of  n^;otiation,  were  additions  of  great 
value  to  his  Burgundian  dominions.  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  had  transmitted 
to  him  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
frontierg  of  Portugal ;  but,  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that 
kingd(»n,  amidst  tne  various  efforts  of  his  enterprising  ambition,  he  made  no 
acquisition  of  territory  in  that  quarter. 

"  Page  165. 
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Charles  had  gained,  however,  a  vast  accession  of  poTfer  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions.  By  nis  success  in  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Castile  ne  exalted 
the  regal  prerogative  upon  the  ruins  of  the  privileges  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  people.  Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the  cortes  to  r^naiiL  and  the 
formahty  of  holding  it  to  be  continued,  he  reduced  its  authority  ana  juiiadic- 
tion  almost  to  nothmg,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  ratiio^ 
a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  than  an  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  One  member  of  the  constitution  beins  thus  lopped  cjfl^  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  other  must  feel  the  stroke  and  suffer  by  it  Toe  sup- 
pression of  the  popular  power  rendered  the  aristocratical  less  formidable.  The 
grandees,  prompted  by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  or  allured  by  the  honours 
which  they  enjoyeMl  in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  military  service  or 
in  attending  on  the  person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  dread,  perh^s  did 
not  observe,  the  dangerous  progress  of  the  royal  authorilr,  which,  leaving 
them  the  vain  distinction  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereigD, 
stripped  them  by  degrees  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  while  wey 
formed  one  body  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.  Charles's  success  in 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons  and  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
nobles  of  Castile  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liberties  of  Ara^on,  which 
were  still  more  extensive.  The  Castilians,  accustomed  to  subjection  them- 
selves, assisted  in  imposing  the  yoke  on  their  more  happy  and  independent 
neighoours.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  became  the  supreme  \&w  in  all  tne  king- 
doms of  Spain ;  and  princes  who  were  not  checked  m  forming  their  {dans  uj 
the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled  in  executing  them  oy  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great  objects  and  call  forth  the  whole  str^igth 
of  the  monarchy  in  order  to  attoin  them. 

As  Charles  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative  rendered  the  monarchs  of 
Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown  by  his 
foreign  acquisitions.  He  secured  to  Spain  the  quiet  possession  of  the  kinj^dom 
of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped  by  iraud  and  held  with  difficulty. 
He  united  the  duchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  ItaUan 
provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  left  his  successors,  even  without  taking 
their  other  territories  into  the  account,  the  most  consideiable  princes  in  Italy, 
which  had  been  long  the  theatre  of  contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  which  they liad  struggled  with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiontj. 
When  the  French,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  withdrew 
their  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  finally  relinquished  all  their  schemes  of  conquest 
on  that  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Spanish  dominions  there  rose  in  importance,  and 
enabled  their  kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour,  to 
preserve  the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country.  But  whatever 
accession,  either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion,  Charles  miaed 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Europe^was  inconsiderable  when  compared  with 
his  acquisitions  in  the  New  World.  Me  added  there,  not  provinces,  but  em- 
pires, to  his  crown.  He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense  extoi^he 
discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened  such  boondleas 
prospects  of  every  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  successor,  and  have  called 
nira  forth  to  action,  though  his  ambition  had  been  much  less  ardent  than  that 
of  Philip,  and  must  have  rendered  him  not  onlv  enterprising,  but  formidable. 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  such  pre-eminence  in 
Spain,  the  younger,  of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  oonaderaUe 
in  Qermany.  The  ancient  hereditaiy  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  in 
Germany^  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  FodinaDd 
had  acquired  by  marriage,  formed  a  respectable  power ;  and  when  the  imperial 
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dignitf  was  added  to  these,  Ferdinand  possessed  territories  more  extensive 
than  Bad  belong  to  any  prince.  Charles  V.  excepted,  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  empire  during  several  ages.  Fortunately  tor  Burope.  the  disgust 
which  Philip  conceived  on  account  of  Ferdinand's  reusing  to  relinqmsh  the 
imperial  crown  in  his  favour  not  only  prevented  for  some  time  the  separate 
members  of  the  house  of  Austria  from  acting  in  concert,  but  occasioned  between 
them  a  visible  alienation  and  rivalship.  B^f  decrees,  however,  regard  to  the 
interest  of  their  famUy  extinguished  this  impoutical  animodty.  The  confi- 
dence which  was  natund  returned ;  the  aggrandizing  of  the  house  of  Austria 
became  the  common  object  of  all  their  schemes ;  they  gave  and  received  assist- 
ance alternately  towards  the  execution  of  them ;  and  e£ch  derived  consideration 
and  importance  from  the  other's  success.  A  family  so  great  and  so  aspiring 
became  the  general  object  of  jealousy  and  terror.  Ail  the  power  as  weU  as 
pdicv  of  Burope  were  exerted  during  a  century  in  order  to  check  and  humble 
it.  Nothing  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  ascendant  which  it  had  ac- 
quired than  that,  after  ite  viffour  was  spent  with  extraordinary  exertions  of 
Its  strength,  after  Spcdn  was  become  onlv  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and  its 
monarcM  w^e  sunk  into  debUity  and  dotage,  the  house  S  Austria  still  con- 
tinued to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Biux)pe  had  so  often  fdt  its  superior 
power,  and  had  been  so  constantly  employed  in  guarding  against  it,  that  the 
oread  of  it  became  a  kind  of  political  habit,  the  influence  m.  which  remained 
when  the  causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist 

While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  success  in  enlaigine  its 
dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acquisition  of  new  territory.  AU  ite 
schemes  of  conquest  in  Italy  had  proved  aMrtive ;  it  had  hitherto  obtained 
no  establishment  of  consequence  in  the  New  World ;  and,  after  the  continued 
and  vigorous  efforte  of  four  successive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  were 
much  the  same  as  Louis  XI.  had  left  tl^m.  But,  though  France  made  not 
such  large  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it  continued  to 
advance  by  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  were  gradual  and  less 
observed.  The  conquest  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Bnglish  to 
invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  ddivered  the  French  from  the 
dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who  previous  to  that  event  could  at  any  time 
penetrate  into  the  kingdom  by  that  avenue,  and  thereby  retard  or  defeat  the 
execution  of  their  best-concerted  enterprises  against  anv  foreign  power.  The 
important  acquisition  of  Metz  covered  that  part  of  their  nrontier  which  formerly 
was  most  feeble  and  lay  most  exposed  to  insult  France,  from  the  time  of  ite 
obtaining  these  additional  securities  against  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed 
tiie  most  powerful  kin^om  in  Burope,  and  is  more  fortunately  situated  than 
any  on  the  continent,  either  for  conquest  or  defence.  From  the  confines  of 
Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  British  Channel  to  the 
frontiers  of  Savoy  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  territories  lie  com- 
pact and  unmingied  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  the  consider- 
»Ue  provinces  which  had  contracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by  their  having 
been  long  subject  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  who  were  often  at  variance 
or  at  war  witn  their  master,  were  now  accustomed  to  recognize  and  to  obey 
one  sovereign.  As  they  became  members  of  the  same  monarchy,  they  assumed 
the  sentimento  of  that  body  into  which  they  were  incorporated,  and  co-ope- 
rated with  zeal  towards  promoting  ite  interest  and  honour.  Tne  power  and 
influence  wrested  from  the  nobles  were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  people  were 
not  admitted  to  share  in  these  spoils :  they  gained  no  new  privilege ;  they 
acquired  no  additional  weight  in  the  legislature.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  peoi^  but  in  ordor  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of 
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France  had  laboured  to  humble  their  great  vassals.  Satisfied  with  having 
brought  them  under  entire  subjection  to  the  crown,  they  discovered  no  solici- 
tude to  free  the  people  from  their  ancient  dependence  on  the  nobles  of  whom 
they  held,  and  by  whom  they  were  often  oppressed. 

A  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  thus  united  at  home  and  secure  from 
abroad  was  entitled  to  form  great  designs,  because  he  felt  himself  in  a  coodi* 
tion  to  execute  them.  The  foreign  wars  which  had  continued  with  little  inter* 
ruption  from  the  accession  of  Charles  Till,  had  not  only  cherished  and' 
augmented  the  martial  genius  of  the  nation,  but,  by  inuring  the  troops  during 
the  course  of  long  service  to  the  fati^es  of  war^  and  accustoming  them  to 
obedience,  had  added  the  force  of  disapline  to  then*  natural  ardour.  A  gallant 
and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  considered  themselves  as  idle  and  useless  unless 
when  they  were  in  the  field,  who  were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or 
exerdse  but  what  was  military,  and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  or  fame,  or 
wealth,  but  war,  would  not  have  suffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  long  in 
inaction.    The  people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always 
ready  to  take  arms  at  the  command  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed^  bj 
the  expense  of  long  wars  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impositions 
which,  nowever  inconsiderable  they  may  seem  if  estimate  by  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  modem  exactions,  appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  soma 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL    As  all  the  members  of  which  the  state  was  composed  were  thus 
impatient  for  action  and  capable  of  great  efforts,  the  schemes  and  operations 
of  France  must  have  been  no  less  formidable  to  Europe  than  those  of  Spain. 
The  superior  advanta^  of  its  situation,  the  contigui]^  and  compactness  of  its 
territones,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its  political  constitutton  at  that 
juncture,  must  have  rendered  its  enterprises  still  more  alarming  and  more 
decisive.  The  king  possessed  such  a  degree  of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire 
command  of  his  subjects ;  the  people  were  strangers  to  those  occupations  and 
habits  of  life  which  render  men  averse  to  war  and  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  noble^ 
though  reduced  to  the  subordination  necessary  in  a  r^ular  government,  stu 
retained  the  high  undaunted  spirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient  indepen- 
dence. The  vigour  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchjr  was  at  an  end ; 
and  the  kin^  of  France  could  avail  themselves  of  the  martial  ardour  wfaidi 
that  singular  institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
dangers  or  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from  it  when  in  entire  foree. 
A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  iB,  perhaps,  capable  of  greater  military  efforts 
than  at  any  other  period  in  its  jbrogress.    But,  how  formidable  or  how  fiatal 
soever  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  monarchy  mifht 
have  been,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  tSat 
juncture  from  feeling  its  effects.    These  wars,  of  which  religion  was  the  pie- 
text  and  ambition  tne  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were  displayed  bgr  the 
leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  firmness  was  manifested 
by  the  crown  under  a  succession  of  weak  princes,  kept  France  occupied  and 
embroiled  for  half  a  century.    During  these  commotions  the  internal  strength 
of  the  kingdom  was  much  wasted,  and  such  a  spirit  of  anarchy  was  nxread 
among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  ^uniliar  and  the  restraint  or  laws 
unknown,  that  a  considerable  interval  became  requisite,  not  only  for  recraitiiig 
the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-estamishing  the  authority  of  the 
prince ;  so  that  it  was  long  before  France  could  turn  her  whole  attentioD 
towards  foreign  transactions  or  act  with  her  proper  force  in  foreign  wars.     It 
was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant  in  Europe  which  she  has  maintained 
since  tb  administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  which  the  sitaatkiii  as 
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well  as  extent  of  the  kingdora.  the  nature  of  her  government,  together  with  the 
character  of  her  people,  entitle  her  to  maintain. 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  consequence^ 
England  likewise  made  considerable  progress  towards  regular  government  and 
interior  strength.  Henrv  Till.,  probablj  without  intention,  and  certainly 
without  any  consistent  plan,  of  wmch  his  nature  was  incapable,  pursued  the 
scheme  of  depressing  the  nobility,  which  the  policy  of  his  father,  Heniy  VII., 
had  b^un.  The  ^nde  and  caprice  of  his  temper  leid  him  to  employ  chiefly  new 
men  in  the  administration  of  affiurs,  because  he  found  them  most  obsequious 
or  least  scrupulous;  and  he  not  only  conferred  on  them  such  plenitude  of 
power  but  exalted  them  to  such  pre-eminence  in  dignilr  as  mortified  and 
degraded  the  ancient  nobility.  By  the  alienation  or  sale  of  the  church  lands, 
which  were  dissipated  with  a  profusion  not  inferior  to  the  rapaciousness  with 
which  they  had  been  seized,  as  well  as  by  the  privilefi|e  granted  to  the  ancient 
landholders  of  selling  their  estates  or  disposing  of  them  by  will,  an  immense 
pro^rty,  formerly  locked  up,  was  brougnt  into  drcubtion.  This  put  the 
spirit  01  industry  and  commerce  in  motion,  and  gave  it  some  considerable 
degree  of  vigour.  The  road  to  power  and  to  opulence  became  open  to  persons 
of  every  condition.  A  sudden  and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West 
Indies  proved  fatal  to  industry  in  Spain  ;  a  moderate  accession  in  England  to 
the  sum  in  circulation  gave  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  ingenuitv  of  the 
nation,  and  excited  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles  lost 
the  crown  gained.  In  England,  the  commons  were  gainers  as  well  as  the  kine. 
Power  and  influence  accompanied,  of  course,  the  property  which  they  acquired. 
They  rose  to  consideration  among  their  fellow-subjects;  they  began  to  feel 
their  own  importance ;  and,  extending  their  influence  in  the  legisLntive  body 
graduallv,  and  often  when  neither  they  themselves  nor  others  foresaw  all  the 
effects  of  their  claims  and  pretensions,  they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority 
to  which  the  British  constitution  is  indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  owe 
the  preservation,  of  its  liberty.  At  the  same  time  that  the  English  constitu- 
tion advanced  towards  perfection,  several  circumstances  brought  on  a  change 
in  the  ancient  system  with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another 
more  beneficial  to  the  nation.  As  soon  as  Henry  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of 
the  papal  see  and  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  papal  court,  considerable 
sums  were  saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annually  drained  by  re- 
mittances to  Rome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  expense  of  pil- 
grimages into  foreign  countries,**  or  by  payment  of  annates,  first-fruits,  and  a 
thousand  other  taxes,  which  that  artful  and  raj)arCious  court  levied  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  different  from  that  of 
the  dvil  power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it  but  superior  to 
it,  a  wild  soledsm  in  government  apt  not  only  to  perolex  and  disqmet  weak 
minds,  but  tending  directly  to  disturb  society,  was  finally  aboUshed.  Qovem- 
ment  became  more  simple,  as  well  as  more  respectable,  when  no  rank  or 
character  exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  same  courts  as 
other  subjects,  from  bemg  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  from  being  acquitted 
or  condemned  by  the  same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais  the  English  were  excluded  from  the  continent  All 
schemes  for  invading  France  became,  of  course,  as  chimerical  as  they  had 

**  The  1088  whkh  the  nation  snitalned  by       shrine  of  St.  James  of  GomposteUa  in  Spain. 
"  of  these  articles  is  obvioos,  and  most       (Rymcr,  vol.  x.  p. . .)   In  1434,  the  number  of 


have  been  great.    Even  that  by  pilgrimages  pilgrims  to  the  same  place  was  two  thoii< 

was  not  inconsiderable.    In  the  year  1428,  sand  four  hundred  and  sixty.    (Ibid.,  p.  . .) 

license  was  obtained  l^  no  fewer  than  nine  In  1445,  they  were  two  thousand  one  hundred, 

hundred  and  sixteen  pexBona  to  visit  the  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  .. 
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f onnerlj  been  pernicious.  The  views  of  the  English  were  confined,  fint  bj 
necessity  and  siterwards  from  choice,  within  their  own  island.  That  lage  for 
conquest  which  had  possessed  the  nation  during  many  centuries,  and  wasted 
its  strength  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  cee^  at  length.  Those  actire 
spirits  which  had  known  and  followed  no  profession  bat  war  sought  far  occapa- 
tion  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  their  country  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  one 
as  it  had  suffered  by  the  other.  The  nation,  which  had  been  exhausted  by 
frequent  expeditions  to  the  continent,  recruited  its  numbers  and  acquired  new 
str^igth ;  and  when  roused  by  any  extraordinaiy  exigency  to  take  nart  in 
foreign  q>erations,  the  vigour  of  its  efforts  was  proportionally  great,  because 
they  were  only  occasional  and  of  short  continuance. 

The  same  princ^>le  whidi  had  led  England  to  adopt  this  new  syst^n  with 
regard  to  the  powers  on  the  continent  occasioned  a  chan^  in  its  plan  of  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  forei^fn  state  with  which,  on  aoooont 
of  its  situation  in  the  same  island,  the  English  had  such  a  dose  connection 
as  demanded  their  perpetual  attention.  Lcistead  of  prosecuting  the  ancient 
scheme  of  conquering  that  kingdcun,  which  the  nature  of  the  country,  de- 
fended by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered  dangerous,  if  not  impractMaibie. 
it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endeavour  at  obtaining  such  influence  m  Scotland 
as  nught  exempt  England  from  any  danger  or  disquiet  from  that  quarter. 
The  national  poverty  of  the  Scots,  toother  with  the  violence  and  animosity 
of  their  factions,  rendered  the  execution  of  tins  plan  easy  to  a  pwp^  mt 
superior  to  them  in  wealth.  The  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and  pqpulari^ 
were  gained ;  the  ministers  and  favountes  of  the  crown  were  corrupted ;  and 
such  absolute  direction  of  the  Scottish  councils  was  acquired  as  rendered  the 
operations  oi  the  one  kingdom  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  sovereign 
of  the  other.  Such  perfect  external  security,  added  to  the  intericnr  advan- 
tc^  which  Enj^land  now  possrased,  must  soon  have  raised  it  to  new  con- 
siaeration  and  importance ;  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspieaoos 
for  wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its  proj^ress,  and  carried 
it  with  greater  rapidly  towards  that  elevated  station  which  it  hath  since  held 
among  the  powers  of  Eim>pe. 

Dunnff  the  period  in  whidi  the  political  state  of  the  great  kingdoms  nnder- 
went  Bucn  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  importance  happened  in  that 
of  the  secondary  or  inferior  powers.  Those  in  the  papal  court  are  most 
obvious  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  preliminary  book  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spiritual  inris- 
diction  which  the  popes  daim  as  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  traoea  thfr 
progress  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  tanpoial  princes."*  Previoas 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  there  was  nothing  that  tended  to  circumscribe  or  to 
moderate  their  authority  but  science  and  philosophy,  whidi  b^gan  to  revive 
and  to  be  cultivated.  Tne  progress  of  these,  however,  was  still  inconaideiabfe ; 
they  always  operate  slowly ;  and  it  is  long  before  their  influence  reaches  the 
people  or  can  produce  any  sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  pertiaps- 
gradually^  and  m  a  long  course  of  years,  undermine  and  shake  an  estabhshed 
system  of  false  reli^on,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  overtomed 
one.  The  battery  is  too  feeble  to  demolish  those  i&ibrics  which  siqierstition 
raises  on  deep  foundations  and  can  strengdien  with  the  most  consummate  ait. 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapons  and  with  an 
impetuosity  more  formidable.  The  tune  and  manner  of  his  attack  concurred 
with  a  multitude  of  circumstance&  which  have  been  explained,  in  giving  him 
immediate  success.    The  charm  which  had  bound  manidnd  for  so  many  agea 

••  Page  68."etc. 
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was  broken  at  once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  continued  long  as  tame 
and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  formed  to  believe  whatever  was  taught  and  to 
bear  whatever  was  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudden,  and  became  inauisitive, 
mutinous,  and  disdainful  of  the  ^roke  to  which  it  had  hitherto  submitted. 
That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind,  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
appears  unaccountable  or  is  condemned  as  extravagant,  was  so  general  thsi 
it  must  have  been  excited  by  causes  which  were  natural  and  of  powerful 
efficacy.  The  kingdoms  of  INgnmarkj  Sweden,  England,  and  Scotland^  and 
almost  one-half  of  Oermany,  threw  on  their  allegiance  to  the  pope,  abolished 
his  inrisdiction  within  their  territories,  and  gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes 
of  oisciphne  and  systems  of  doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent  of  his 
power  but  hostile  to  it  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  innovation  confined  to  those 
countries  which  openly  revolted  from  the  pope ;  it  spread  through  all  Europe, 
and  broke  out  in  eveiy  part  of  it,  with  various  degrees  of  violence.  It  pene> 
trated  early  into  France,  and  made  a  quick  progress  there.  In  that  kingdom 
the  number  of  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers  was  so  ^reat  their 
zeal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of  their  leaders  so  distingmshed,  that 
th^  soon  ventured  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  established  Church, 
ana  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it  In  all  the  provinces  oi 
Germany  which  continued  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Low  Countries,  the  Protestant  doctrines  were  secretly  taught,  and  had 
gained  so  many  proselytes  that  they  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  were  restrained 
merely  by  the  dread  of  their  rulers  from  imitating  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  m  Spain  and  in  Italy,  symp- 
toms of  the  same  disposition  to  shake  off  the  yoke  appeared.  The  pretensions 
of  the  pope  to  infaUibie  knowled^  and  supreme  power  were  treated  by  many 
persons  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities  with  such  scorn,  or  attacked  with 
such  vehemence,  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  the  civil  ma^trate^  the 
highest  strains  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  the  rigour  of  inquisitorial  juris- 
diction, were  requisite  to  check  and  extinguish  it. 

The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms  fh)m  the  papal 
see  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  grandeur  and  i>ower.  It  abridged  the  dominions 
of  the  popes  in  extent ;  it  dhninished  their  revenues,  and  left  them  fewer 
rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  various  denominations,  attached  to 
them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  interest,  and  whom  they 
employed  as  instruments  to  establish  or  support  their  usurpations  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  countries,  too,  which  now  discIaimedT  their  authority 
were  those  which  formerly  had  been  most  devoted  to  it  The  empure  of 
superstition  differs  from  every  other  species  of  dominion ;  its  power  is  often 
greatest  and  most  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  provinces  most  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government ;  while  such  as  are  situated  nearer  to  that  are  more 
apt  to  diS«m  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld,  or  the  impostures  on  which 
it  is  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or  vices  of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well 
as  corruption  of  their  administration,  the  ambition,  venality,  and  deceit  which 
rei&;ned  m  their  courts^  fell  immediately  under  the  observation  of  the  Italians, 
and  could  not  fail  of  diminishing  that  respect  which  begets  submission.  But 
in  Germany,  England,  and  the  more  remote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either 
altogether  unknown  or,  being  only  known  by  report,  maae  a  slighter  impres- 
sion. Veneration  for  the  papal  dignity  increased  accordingly  in  these  countries 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  Rome ;  and  that  veneration,  added  to 
their  gross  ignorance,  rendered  them  e^us^y  credulous  and  passive.  In 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  papal  domination,  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
instances  of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
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distant  from  Italy.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest  and  its  exaeticHis 
the  most  rapacious ;  so  that,  in  estimating  the  diminution  of  power  which  the 
court  of  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  not  only  the 
number  but  the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted^  not  only  the  great 
extent  of  territory  but  the  extraordinary  obsequiousness  of  the  subjects  which 
it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the  account 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  states  which 
the  Reformation  occasioned  that  it  contributed  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pontic.  It  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different  system  of  conduct 
towards  the  nations  which  still  continued  to  recognize  their  jurisdiction,  ukd 
to  govern  them  by  new  maxims  and  with  a  milder  spirit  The  Reformation 
taught  them,  by  a  fatal  example,  what  they  seem  not  before  to  have  arare- 
hended,  that  the  credulity  and  patience  of  mankind  might  be  overbumuied 
and  exhausted.  They  became  afraid  of  venturing  upon  any  such  exotaon  of 
thdr  authority  as  might  alarm  or  exasperate  theur  subjects  and  excite  thorn 
to  a  new  revolt  They  saw  a  rival  Church  established  in  many  coontries  of 
Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  on  the  watch  to  observe  an  v  errors  in  thdr 
administration^  and  eager  to  expose  them.  They  were  sensible  that  the  (^unioos 
adverse  to  their  power  and  usurpations  were  not  adopted  by  their  enemies 
alone,  but  had  spread  even  among  the  people  who  still  adhered  to  thenoL  Upon 
all  these  accounts,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  lead  or  to  govern  their  flock  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  those  dark  and  quiet  ages  when  faith  was  implicit, 
when  submission  was  unreserved,  and  all  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  the  vdoe 
of  their  pastor.  From  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  thepopes  have  ruled 
rather  by  address  and  management  than  by  authority.  Though  the  style  of 
their  decrees  be  still  the  same,  the  effect  of  them  is  verv  different  Those 
bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  Uie  Reformation,  made  tne  greatest  princes 
tremble,  have  since  that  period  been  disregarded  or  despised  by  the  most 
inconsiderable.  Those  bold  decisions  and  acts  of  jurisdiction  wnich,  during 
many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured  but  were  revered  as  the  awajrds  of  a 
sacred  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  be  treated  by  one  part  of 
Europe  as  the  effect  of  foUy  or  arrogance,  and  be  detested  by  ti&e  other  as 
impious  and  unjust  The  popes,  in  their  administration,  have  been  obliged 
not  only  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  notions  of  their  adherens,  but  to 
pajT  some  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  their  enemies.  They  seldom  venture  to 
clium  new  powera,  or  even  to  insist  obstinately  on  their  ancient  prerogatives, 
lest  they  should  irritate  the  former ;  they  carefully  avoid  every  measure  that 
may  eitner  excite  the  indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter. 
The  poliqy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  circumq)ect>  and 
timia  as  it  was  once  adventurous  and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretensions 
to  infallibility,  on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded,  do  not  allow  them  to 
renounce  any  jurisdiction  which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercised, 
they  find  it  expedient  to  suffer  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  lie  dormant,  and 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  losing  that  remiunder  of  power  whidi 
t^ev  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  obsolete  pretensions. 
Be&re  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  were  the  movers  and  directors  in 
every  considerable  enterprise ;  they  were  at  the  head  of  evenr  great  affiance: 
and,  being  considered  as  arbiters  m  the  affidrs  of  Christendom,  the  court  oc 
Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue.  Since  that  time 
the  greatest  operations  in  Europe  have  been  carried  on  mdependent  of  them ; 
they  have  sunk  almost  to  a  level  with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy ;  thej 
continue  to  claim,  though  they  dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, but  hardly  retain  any  shadow  of  the  temporal  pQjrer  which  th^yjmdaitly 
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Bat  how  fatal  soever  the  Reformation  may  have  been  to  the  power  of  the 
popes,  it  has  contributed  to  imorove  the  Ohiurch  of  Rome  both  in  science  and 
in  morals.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  Reformers  in  those  talents  which  had 
procured  them  respect^  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
defending  their  own  tenets  or  refuting  the  arguments  of  their  opponents, 
together  with  the  emulation  natural  between  two  rival  Churches,  encaged  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  useful  science, 
-which  they  cultivated  with  such  assiduity  and  success  that  they  have  gradually 
become  as  eminent  in  literature  as  they  were  in  some  periods  infamous  for 
ignorance.  The  same  principle  occasioned  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  the 
morals  of  the  Romish  cler^.  Various  causes,  which  have  formerly  been 
enumerated,  had  concurred  m  introducing  great  irregularity,  and  even  disso- 
lution of  manners,  among  the  popish  clergy.  Luther  and  his  adherents  began 
ti^eir  attack  on  the  Church  with  suc^  vehement  invectives  against  these,  that, 
in  order  to  remove  the  scandal  and  silence  their  declamations,  greater  decency 
of  conduct  became  necessary.  The  Reformers  themselves  were  so  eminent  not 
onlv  for  the  purity  but  even  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  had  acquired 
sucn  reputation  among  the  people  on  that  account,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
dergy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  conform 
in  home  measure  to  their  standard.  They  knew  that  all  their  actions  fell 
vakoer  the  severe  inspection  of  the  Protestants,  whom  enmity  and  emulation 
prompted  to  observe  every  vice,  or  even  impropriety,  in  their  conduct,  to  cen- 
sure them  without  indulgence,  and  to  expose  them  without  mercy.  This 
rendered  them,  of  course,  not  only  cautious  to  avoid  such  enormities  as  might 

give  offence,  but  studious  to  acquire  the  virtues  which  might  merit  praise.  In 
pain  and  Portugal,  where  the  tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition 
crashed  the  Protestant  faith  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of  Popery  con- 
tinues invariable;  science  has  made  small  proj^ress,  and  the  character  of 
ecclesiastics  has  undergone  little  chan^.  But  m  those  countries  where  the 
members  of  the  two  Churches  have  nungled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have 
carried  on  any  considerable  intercourse,  either  commercial  or  literar^,  an  ex- 
traordinary alteration  in  the  ideas  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of  the  popish  eccle- 
siastics is  manifest  In  France,  the  manners  of  the  dignitaries  and  secular 
clergy  have  become  decent  and  exemplary  in  a  high  degree.  Many  of  them 
have  been  distinguished  for  ^  the  accomplishments  and  virtues  which  can 
adorn  their  profession,  and  differ  greatly  from  their  predecessors  before  the 
Reformation,  both  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  conduct 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  it  has  extended  to  the  sea  of  Rome, 
to  the  sovereign  pontiffs  themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and  even  tres- 
passes against  moraUty,  which  passed  without  censure  in  those  ^ases  when 
neither  the  power  of  the  popes  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their  cha- 
racter had  any  bounds, — when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to  observe  the  errors 
in  their  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  zealous  to  inveigh  against  thcnn,— would 
be  liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and  excite  general  indignation  or 
horror.  Instead  of  rivalling  the  courts  of  temporal  princes  in  gayely  and  sur- 
passing them  in  hcentiousness,  the  popes  have  studied  to  assume  manners 
more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The  chair  of 
St  Peter  hath  not  been  polluted,  during;  two  centuries,  bv  any  pontiff  that 
resembled  Alexander  VI.,  or  several  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  a  disgrace 
to  religion  and  to  human  nature.  Throughout  this  long  succession  of  popes, 
a  wonderful  decorum  of  conduct,  compared  with  that  of  preceding  ages,  is 
observable.    Many  of  them,  especially  among  the  pontiffs  of  the  present 
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06Dtai7,'have  been  conspicuoos  lor  ail  the  TiitQeB  becoming  their  hig^  station, 
and  by  their  humanity,  their  love  of  literatore,  and  their  moderatioii,  haiv*e 
made  some  atonement  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors.  Tbos 
the  beneficial  influences  of  the  Reformation  have  been  more  eztensiTe  than 
they  i^>pear  on  a  superficial^  view ;  and  this  great  division  in  the  Christian 
drardi  nath  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  purity  of  manners,  to 
diffuse  science,  and  to  inspire  hnmanitf.  History  recites  such  a  number  oC 
8hocking[  events  occasioned  by  religious  ausensions  that  it  must  afford  peeoBir 
satisfaction  to  trace  any  one  salutary  or  beneficial  effect  to  that  source  irom 
which  so  manj  fatal  calamities  have  flowed. 

The  repubhc  of  Yeniceu  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
appeared  so  formidable  that  almost  ail  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in  a 
confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  its  ancient  power  and 
splendour.  The  Venetians  not  onlv  lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory  in  tiie 
war  excited  by  the  League  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  wdl  as  vu;our  cf 
the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordinary  and  long-continued  erorts  in 
their  own  defence ;  and  that  commerce  by  which  they  had  acquired  their 
wealth  and  power  began  to  decay,  without  any  hopes  of  its  reviving.  All  the 
fsM  consequences  to  their  repubuc,  which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate 
foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  parage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Oape  of 
Good  Hop€^  actually  took  place.  Their  endeavours  to  prevent  tne  PortugQese 
from  establishing  themsdves  in  the  Bast  Indies,  not  only  by  exdthig  the 
soldans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  to  turn  their  arms  against  mcfa 
dangerous  intruoers,  but  by  affarding  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  m  order  to 
insure  their  success,'^  proved  ineffectual  The  activity  and  vakmr  of  the 
Portuguese  surmountect  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  sudi  a  firm  footing  in 
tiiat  fertile  country  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions,  together  witii  an  in- 
fluence still  more  extensive.  Lisbon,  inst^  ol  Venice,  became  the  staple  for 
the  precious  commodities  of  the  East  The  Venetians,  after  having  possessed 
for  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortifica* 
tion  to  DO  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it  The  discoveries  c^  the 
^)aniards  in  the  Western  World  proved  no  less  f&taX  to  inferior  bnui^es  of 
their  commerce.  The  original  defects  which  were  formerly  pointed  out  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic  still  continued,  ana  the  disadvantages 
vdth  which  it  undertook  any  great  enterprise  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
The  sources  from  which  it  derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  being 
dried  up,  the  interior  vkour  of  the  state  declined,  and,  of  course,  its  extemd 
operations  became  less  formidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and 
dwindled  .into  a  secondary  and  subaltern  state.  !But,  as  the  s^uite  had  the 
address  to  conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power,  under  the  veil  of  moderatioD 
and  caution,  as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that  could  discover  its  weakne8&  as  the 
symptoms  of  political  decay  in  states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seraom  so 
apparent  to  their  neighbours  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  con- 
duct towards  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  considered  and  req)ected 
She  was  treated  not  acoordins'  to  her  present  condition,  but  acoordingto  the 
rank  which  she  had  formerly  held.  Gnarles  V.,  as  well  as  the  longs  of  France^ 
his  rivals,  courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solidtode  in  all  their 
enterprises.  Even  down  to  the  dose  of  the  century.  Venice  remained  not  only 
an  object  of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and 
intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  Lawrence,  his  grand- 
**  fVtber.,  Script.  Ber.  Qermftn.,  foh  11.  p.  63S. 
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son,  had  acquired  in  the  republio  of  Florence  by  their  beneficence  and  abilities 
inspred  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usoiping  the  sovereignty  in 
theax  cGontry,  and  paved  their  way  towards  it.  Oharfes  V.  placed  Alexander 
de*  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  and  to  the  natural  interest  and  power 
d  the  fiunily  added  the  weight  as  well  as  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of 
these,  his  successor  Cosmo,  sumamed  the  Great,  availed  himscSf ;  and,  estab- 
lidiing  his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican  constitu- 
tion, he  transmitted  thal^  tc^ther  with  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
to  his  descendants.  Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the  territories  yddm 
had  belonged  to  the  three  commonweaHhs  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dulros  of  Savoy,  dunng  the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pos- 
sessed territories  which  were  not  considerable  either  for  extent  or  value ;  and 
the  French,  having  seized  the  greater  part  of  them.  oUiged  the  reigning  duke 
to  retire  for  safely  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Nice,  where  oe  shut  himself  up  for 
tevenl  years,  while  his  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  endeavoured  to  better  his 
fortune  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the  armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of 
Chatean-Cambresis  restored  to  him  his  paternal  dominions.  As  these  are 
environed  on  every  hand  bv  powerful  neighbours,  all  whose  motions  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  must  observe  with  tiie  greatest  attention,  in  order  not  only  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  being  surprised  and  overpowered,  but  that  th^  may 
choose  their  side  with  discernment  in  those  quarrels  wherein  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  avoid  taking  part,  this  peculiarity  of  their  situation  seems  to  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  per- 
petual attention,  by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and  engaging 
them  in  almost  continual  action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  princes  more  saga- 
<nous  in  discovering  their  true  interests,  more  decisive  in  their  resolutions,  and 
more  dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  presented 
itself,  than  any,  perhaps,  that  can  be  singled  out  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
By  gradual  ac(}uisitions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  their  territories^  as 
welTas  to  their  own  importance ;  and,  aspiring  at  length  to  regal  digmty. 
which  they  obtained  about  half  a  centmy  ago,  by  the  title  of  kings  of 
Sardinia,  they  hold  now  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  the  monarcbs  of 
Europe. 

The  territories  which  form  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  were 
lost,  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the  numerous 
provinces  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  were  then  so  inconsiderable  that 
liardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath  occurred  in  all  the  busy 
perioa  of  this  history.  But  soon  after  the  peace  of  Chateau- Cambresis  the 
violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's  government,  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  unrelenting  rigour  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exasperated  the  people  of 
the  Low  Countries  to  such  a  degree  that  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and 
^ttserted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws.  These  they  defended  with  persevering 
valour,  which  gave  employment  to  the  arms  of  Spain  during  half  a  century; 
exhausted  the  vigour,  ruined  the  reputation  of  that  monarchy,  and  at  hist 
constrained  their  ancient  masters  to  recognize  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a 
free  and  independent  state.  This  state,  founded  on  Ubertv  and  reared  by 
industry  and  economv,  grew  into  great  reputation,  even  while  struggling  for 
its  existence.  But  when  peace  and  security  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views  and 
to  extend  its  commen^  it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  weU  as 
enterprising  powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kmgdoms  in  the  north  of  Europe  have  been  seldom 
iittended  to  in  the  course  of  tms  history. 
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Russia  reouuned  boned  in  that  barbarism  and  obscurity  from  which  it  was 
called  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuir  bj  the  creative  genius  of 
Peter  tiie  Great,  who  made  his  comitiy  known  and  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden^  during  the  reicn  of  Charles  V.,  great  revolutions 
happened  in  their  constitutions,  civil  as  well  as  ecdesiasticaL  In  the  former 
kingdom,  a  tyrant  being  d^raaed  from  the  throne  and  expelled  the  country, 
a  new  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government.  In  the  latter,  a  fierce  people,  roused  to  arms  by  injuries  and 
oppression,  shook  off  the  Danish  yok&  and  conferred  the  regal  dignity  on  its 
deliverer,  Gostavus  Ericson,  who  had  all  the  virtues  of  a  hero  and  of  a  patariot. 
Denmark,  exhausted  by  foreign  wars  or  weakened  by  the  dissensions  between 
the  king  and  the  nobles,  became  incapable  of  such  dSTorts  as  were  requisite  in 
order  to  recover  the  ascendant  whicn  it  had  long  possessed  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was  freed  from  the  dominion  of  strangers, 
began  to  recruit  its  strength,  and  acquired  in  a  short  time  such  internal  vigour 
that  it  became  the  first  kingdom  m  the  North.  Early  in  the  subseauoit 
century  it  rose  to  such  a  high  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe  that  it  had 
the  chief  merit  in  forming,  as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  league  whidi 

Protected  not  <mly  the  Protestant  religion  but  the  liberties  of  Germany  against 
he  bigotry  and  ambition  ai  the  house  of  Austria. 
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Iji  the  AdTertiMment  I  luiTe  DOtioedtheezktenoe  of  sundrj  docnmento  In  the  Archives  of 
8hiMmf«ft  which  give  an  entinlj  new  complexion  to  the  life  of  Charlee  the  Fifth  after  his  abdi- 
Gstioo.  The  manner  in  which  these  docoments  have  been  brought  before  the  public  forms  a 
cvioiM  chapter  in  literary  history ;  and  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  it  at  the  dose  of  the 
Flnt  Book  of  the  History  of  Philip  the  Second  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : 

**  While  the  manuscripts  of  SJmancas  were  hidden  fhmi  the  world,  a  learned  keeper  of  the 
afthives.  Don  Tomas  Ooniales,  discontented  with  the  unworthy  view  which  had  been  given  of 
the  latter  6m  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  profited  l^  the  materials  which  lay  around  him,  to 
eshihtt  his  lire  at  Tuste  in  a  new  and  more  authentic  light.  To  the  volume  which  he  compiled 
fcr  this  purpose  he  gave  the  title  ot*Betiro,  Sttancia  y  MmrU  dd  Emperador  Cariot  Quinto 
en  A  MomatUrio  de  TutU,*  The  work,  the  principal  value  of  which  consists  in  the  copious 
extracts  with  which  it  is  ftimished  fkom  the  correspondence  oi  Charles  and  his  household,  was 
suffered  by  the  author  to  remain  in  manuscript:  and  at  his  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  wlio  prepared  aisummary  of  its  contents,  and  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  volume  at 
a  \s\tot  so  exorbitant  that  it  remained  Ibr  many  years  without  a  purchaser.  It  was  finally 
booght  t^  tlM  French  government  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,— four  tlioosand  fhmcs.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  it  should  have  brought  even  this  sum,  since  the  time  of  the  sale  was  that  in 
which  the  new  arrangements  were  made  tot  giving  admission  to  the  archives  that  contained  the 
original  documents  on  which  the  Gonxales  MS.  was  founded.  The  work  thus  bought  by 
the  French  sovemment  was  transferred  to  the  ArckivtM  du  Affairtt  Stranghrtt^  then  under  the 
direcftioa  of  JL  Mignet.  Themanuscrlpt  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  ascholar 
who  has  80  successfblly  carried  the  torch  of  criticism  into  some  of  the  darkest  passages  of 
^MUklsh  history.  His  occupations,  however,  took  him  in  another  direction ;  and  for  eight  years 
the  GoQsalez  MS.  remained  as  completely  hidden  firom  the  world  in  the  Parisian  archives  as  it 
had  been  in  those  of  Simancas.  When  at  length  it  was  applied  to  the  historical  uses  for  which 
it  had  been  intended,  it  was  through  the  agency,  not  of  a  French,  but  of  a  British  writer.  This 
was  Mr.  Stirling,  the  author  of  the  *  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,'— a  work  honourable  to  its 
author  for  the  familiarity  it  shows  not  only  with  the  state  of  the  arts  in  that  country,  but  also 
with  its  literature. 

^  Mr.  Stirling,  during  a  visit  to  the  Peninsula  in  1849,  made  a  pOgrimage  to  Yuste;  and  the 
traditions  and  noaiy  nminiscences  nthered  round  the  qpot  lert  such  an  impression  on  the 
traveller's  mind  that  on  his  return  to  England  he  made  them  the  subject  of  two  elaborate  papers 
in  Fraser's  Magazine,  in  the  numbers  for  April  and  May,  1851.  Although  these  spirited  essays 
rested  whoUy  on  printed  works,  which  had  long  been  accessible  to  the  scnolar,  they  were  fbund 
to  contain  manv  new  and  highly  interesting  details ;  showing  how  superfidaJlv  Mr.  Stirling's 
predecesscns  had  examined  the  records  of  the  emperor's  residence  at  Yuste.  Still,  in  his  account 
the  author  had  omitted  the  most  important  feature  of  Charies's  monastic  life,— the  influence 
which  he  exercised  on  the  administratkm  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  to  be  gathered  fh>m  the 
manuscripts  of  Simancas. 

**  Mr.  Stirling,  who  through  that  inexhaustible  repository,  the  Handbook  of  Spain,  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Gonsalex  MS.,  was,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  essays, 
ignorant  of  its  fkte.  On  learning  afterwards  where  it  was  to  be  found,  he  rislted  Paris,  and, 
having  obtained  access  to  the  volume,  so  fkr  profited  by  if  contents  as  to  make  them  the  basis 
of  a  separate  work,  which  he  entitled  *The  Cloister  Lilb  of  Charles  the  Fifth.'  It  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  idiolars,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  went  through  several  editions,  and  was 
received,  in  short,  with  an  avidity  which  showed  both  tlie  importance  attadied  to  the  develop- 
ments the  author  had  made,  and  the  attractive  form  in  which  he  had  presented  them  to  the 
reader. 

**Tbe  Parisian  scholars  were  now  stimulated  to  turn  to  account  the  treasure  which  had 
remained  so  long  neglected  on  their  shelves.  In  1864.  lees  than  two  years  after  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Stirling's  book,  M.  AmkAht  PIchot  pubUshed  his  *  Ckixmiqi»€  de  Chariu-<^iU,'  a  work 
which,  fkr  fh>m  being  confined  to  the  latter  daya  of  the  emperor,  covers  the  whole  range  of  his 
biography,  presenting  a  large  amount  of  infbrmatlon  In  renud  to  his  personal  habits,  as  well  as 
to  the  interior  organisation  of  his  government  and  the  poUcy  which  directed  It.  The  whole  Is 
enriched,  moreover,  by  a  multitude  of  historical  incidents,  that  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
subsidiary  than  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  narrative,  which  is  enlivened  by  much  ingenious 
criticism  on  the  state  of  manners,  arts,  and  moral  culture  of  the  period. 

**  It  was  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  work  that  M.  Gachaid,  whom  I  have  elsewhere 
notloed  as  having  oeen  commJssloned  by  the  Belgian  government  to  make  extensive  researches 
in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  gave  to  the  public  some  of  the  fimits  of  hto  labours,  in  the  first 
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volvctae  tahiB*IUtraiUetMoHdcCkarUt^i$U.'  Itfaderotedtotbeletten  of  the  c_^_.. 
and  his  honsehokU  which  form  the  ttaple  of  the  Gonieles  MS. ;  thus  pkcing  ftt  the  dtaporitkNi 
of  the  fhtaie  biographer  of  Gherles  the  orlgiiul  imtfriile  with  which  to  reconBtmct  the  history 
of  hie  latter  daye. 

•*  Lastly  csme  the  work,  long  expected,  of  M.  Mignet,  *  Cftofiet-Qwini;  mm  AbditaUmK  «m 
Sfjowr,  et  9a  Mori  au  Mnuutlre  de  TutU,*  It  was  the  reprodQCtkn,  in  a  more  extended  and 
elaborate  form,  of  a  series  of  papers  the  first  of  which  appcitred  shortly  after  the  pnblicatioa  of 
Mr.  Stirling's  boolc.  In  this  worlc  the  French  aatbor  takes  the  clear  and  oomprebensiTe  Tiew 
of  his  street  so  characteristic  of  his  genius.  The  dlfllcnlt  and  debatable  points  be  discnssea 
with  acnteness  and  precision;  and  the  whole  story  of  Charles's  monastic  life  he  preseots  in 
so  lominoos  an  aspect  to  the  reader  as  leaves  nothing  fttrtbCT  to  be  desired. 

**The  critic  may  take  some  interest  in  comparing  the  different  manners  in  which  the  teversl 
writers  have  dealt  with  the  Bal]Ject,  each  according  to  his  own  taste  or  the  bent  of  his  gentosL 
Thus,  through  Stirling's  more  mse  and  ftmiliar  narrative  there  nms  a  pleasant  vein  of  hnmonr, 
with  piqnancy  enough  to  sive  it  a  relish,  showing  the  author's  sensibility  to  the  Indicnyna,  ftr 
which  Charles's  stingy  habits  and  excessive  love  of  good  cheer,  even  in  the  convent,  ftamiah 
frequent  occasion. 

** Quite  a  different  conception  Is  formed  by  Mignet  of  the  emperor's  character,  which  he  has 
cast  in  the  tme  heroic  mould,  not  deigning  to  recognise  a  single  defect,  however  slight,  which 
may  at  all  impair  the  miO^y  of  uie  proportions.  Finally  AmMto  Pldiot,  instead  of  the 
claaiical,  may  be  said  to  have  conformed  to  the  romantic  school,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
snbiect,  indulging  in  various  picturesque  episodes,  which  he  has,  however,  annMned  so  success 
fully  with  the  main  body  of  the  narrative  as  not  to  impair  the  unity  of  interest. 

**  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  eminent  writers  in  the  execn« 
tion  of  their  tasl^  the  effect  of  their  labours  has  undoubtedhr  been  to  make  that  tlie  ptalnrat 
which  was  before  the  most  obscure  portion  of  the  history  of  (%arles  the  Fifth.** 

I  may  add  to  this  account  that,  since  the  publication  of  the  History  of  Philip  the  Seoood, 
M.  Gachard  has  given  to  the  world  his  second  volume  of  the  **  RetraxU  et  Mort  ds  Cktoieg- 
QuifUt**  containing  some  additional  information  of  interest  in  regard  to  Charles's  convent  life,  hj 
which  I  have  not  failed  to  profit. 


BOOK  I. 


The  Oonveiit  of  TwAe— Charles's  Depariore  firom  the  Netherlands— His  Voyage  to  Spain-^ 
His  Progress  throoffh  the  Country— Reception  at  ValladoUd— Jonmey  to  JarandiUa— ffis 
Besidence  there — Discontent  of  his  Household— His  Visitors— Pemlcloos  Indolgence  of  his 
Appetite—His  Bemoval  to  Ynste, 

Thb  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had  conceived  the  design  of  resigning  his 
so^tre,  and  withdrawing  from  the  world,  many  years  b^ore  he  pat  it  into 
execution.  This  appears  from  a  conversation  which  he  had  soon  after  his 
abdication  with  the  Portuguese  envoy.  Lorenzo  Fires  de  Tavora,  in  which  the 
emperor  remarked  that  soon  after  the  capture  of  Tunis,  in  1535,  he  had 
formed  the  purpose  of  abdicating  his  crown.  This  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
the  meriduui  of  his  glory,  when  his  arms  had  just  been  crowned  with  a 
brilliant  victory.  The  despondency  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  tlie  death  of 
his  beautiful  and  beloved  consort,  Isabella  of  Fortugal,  some  five  years  later, 
hd^tened  still  further  his  disgust  with  the  world.  The  tender  age  of  his  son, 
Fhuip,  induced  him  to  defer  the  immediate  execution  of  his  plan,  which  was 
still  further  postponed  by  the  weighty  affairs  that  pressed  on  himjand 
especially  by  tne  religious  wars  in  which  ne  was  involvedf  in  Qerman^r.  When 
at  len^  tiie  hour  of  his  abdication  did  arrive,  it  found  him  broken  in  health, 
and  with  spirits  greatly  depressed  by  the  series  of  reverses  which  had  gathered 
like  dark  clouds  round  the  evening  of  his  reign.  He  lamented  to  the  Portu- 
euese  ambassador  that  he  had  not  earlier  taken  this  step,  when  he  could  have 
done  it  so  much  more  gracefully,  while  his  fame  was  not  yet  tarnished  by 
defeat. 

The  place  selected  by  Charles  for  his  retreat  was  the  Jeronvmite  monastery 
of  Tuste^  Spain,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mountain-ridge  that  traverses  the 
north  of  JBstremadura.  The  order  of  St.  Jerome  is  Spanish  in  its  origin,  which 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Humble  in  its 
b^;inning,  it  soon  rose,  under  the  patronage  of  princes  and  the  benefactions  of 
the  pious,  to  hi^h  consideration.  Its  domains  extended  over  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  its  convents,  occupying  the  most  picturesque  situations,  some- 
times assumed  the  aspect,  and  almost  the  dimensions,  of  castellated  towns. 
The  ^wing  reputation  of  the  brotherhood  kept  pace  with  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  fortunes.  If  in^point  of  scholarship  they  could  not  ooast  such 
names  as  some  other  fraternities,  they  mig;ht  challenge  a  comparison  with  any 
for  the  decorum,  and  even  sanctity,  of  their  lives,  for  the  nomp  and  splendour 
<tf  tJieir  relijgious  services,  and  for  the  munificence  with  which  they  dispensed 
their  charities  to  the  poor.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by  no  means  prodigal  of 
hu  money,  even  towards  the  Church,  endowed  more  than  one  monastery  of 
^e  order.  Charles  the  Fifth  honoured  it  still  further  by  selecting  Tust&  as 
we  have  seen,  for  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  Philip  the  Second  distinguisned 
it  from  every  other  fraternity  by  lodging  its  members  in  tne  palace-convent  of 
^leEsoorial 
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The  community  at  Yuste  was  among  the  most  andent  houses  ci  the  oider^ 
dating  from  the  year  1404.  The  name,  which  some  writers  have  incorrectly 
caliea  St.  Just,  or  St.  Justus,  was  deriyea  from  no  saint,  but  from  a  little  stream 
that  gushed  from  the  neighoouring  hills.  The  handful  of  monks,  of  which  the 
convent  consisted  at  the  o^ginning,  were  sorely  annoyed  by  the  depredations 
and  insults  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  a  neighbouring  monastery  of  a 
rival  order.  They  were  subsequently  placed  by  their  superior  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  counts  of  Oropesa,  who  possessed  large  patrimonial  estates  in 
that  quarter  of  the  country.  In  process  of  time  the  little  community  grew  in 
opulence  and  strength  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect  itsell  Its  broad  acres  ex- 
tended far  over  the  cultivated  vera  ;  its  convent  was  surrounded  with  oran^ 
wdens  and  orchards;  the  buildings  gradually  expanded  from  diminutive 
doisters  into  the  ampler  dimensions  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
increased  number  of  the  inmates,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  Charles 
had  been  enlarged  by  a  spadous  quadrangle,  that  displayed  the  more  el^ant 
style  of  architecture  which  had  been  recently  introduced  from  Italy. 

In  the  hour  of  thdr  prosperity  the  monks  of  Yuste  fully  vindicated  the 
reputation  for  hospitality  belonging  to  their  order.  Their  doors  were  freely 
opened  to  the  pilgrim  ;  their  Ixxurd  was  bountifully  spread  for  the  poor  wlio 
c  aved  ahns  at  the  convent  gate ;  and  the  good  brethren,  to  whom  long  practice 
had  given  a  skill  that  almost  amounted  to  sdenoe,  were  never  weaiy  of 
administering  rehef  to  the  sick  and  the  infirm. 

How  Charles  came  to  choose  this  secluded  s^t  in  Estremadura  as  the  place 
of  his  retreat  is  not  very  clear.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever  seen  it 
Yet,  as  he  is  known  to  have  resided  more  than  once  in  its  ndghbouihood,  be 
may  possibly  have  strayed  over  the  beautiful  vera^  or  at  least  have  fathered 
sucn  reports  of  it  from  those  in  the  countiy  as  pleased  his  fancy.  And  cor- 
tainly  it  was  the  place  of  all  others  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  NesUiDg 
among  the  dark  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut  that  dothed  tiie  sides  and 
descended  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  sierra,  the  convent  of  Yuste  k)oked  down 
on  the  cultivated  plain  which  stretched  for  some  leagues  in  an  unbroken 
expanse  towards  the  dty  of  Plasenda.  In  the  depths  of  tiiese  sylvan  solitudes 
the  monarch  might  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  a  life  of  ^uiet  contemplatiiHi, 
while  he  would  not  be  too  far  removed  from  means  of  mtercourse  wilii  the 
world,  with  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  was  still,  in  his  retirement,  to 
maintain  a  lively  sympathy. 

Charies  had  obtained  a  plan  from  two  of  the  best  architects  in  Spain  for 
the  construction  of  such  a  dwelling,  to  be  attached  to  the  convent,  as  should 
answer  for  the  accommodation  of  nimself  and  the  few  followers  who  were  to 
accompany  him  to  his  retreat  He  had  adrised  Phih'p  of  his  intention  to 
build,  ana  afterwards  had  directed  his  son  to  visit  the  spot  in  person  and 
quicken  the  operations  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  wore.  But  it  was  not 
in  the  power  dther  of  Charles  or  Philip  to  cmui^  the  laws  of  nature,  or  to 
accderate  the  sluggish  movements  of  the  Spaniard.  More  than  two  years 
had  elapsed,  and,  though  the  plan  of  the  building  was  extremdy  simple,  the 
work  was  isx  from  being  completed.  The  emperor's  impatience  coola  brook 
no  further  delay.  But  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Yuste  the  mansion  would  not  be  ready  for  his  reception. 

On  the  dghth  of  August,  1556.  Charles  quitted  Brussds  and  took  his  way 
to  the  port  m.  Flushing,  where  a  fleet  of  fifty-six  vessels  was  waiting  to  escort 
him  and  his  retinue  to  Spain.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Finnish 
lords,  some  few  of  whom  were  to  attend  him  on  his  voyage.  Among  these  was 
Florence  de  Montmorency,  baron  of  Montigny,  the  imfortunate  noUeman 
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afterwards  doomed  by  his  sovereign  to  an  obscure  and  ignominious  death.  In 
the  company  were  also  two  sisters  of  the  emperor,  the  dowager  queens  of 
Hungary  and  Portugal.  The  former  and  younger  of  these,  Mary,  had  lately 
held  the  post  of  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  where  her  vigorous  rule  had  for 
many  years  put  a  curb  on  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people.  In 
her  masculine  qualities  she  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  her  amiable  sister, 
the  once  beautiful  Eleanor,  the  ill-assorted  bride  of  Francis  the  First,  and, 
after  his  death,  married  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  whom  she  had  also  sur- 
vived. She  was  a  year  older  than  the  emperor,  who  had  always  regarded  her 
with  p^uliar  affection,  which  he  intimated  in  his  corresponaence  l)y  usually 
addressing  her  as  "  ma  meilUure  8osur."  The  royal  lames,  who  held  their 
brother  in  the  greatest  reverence,  like  him  were  weary  of  the  world,  and 
wished  for  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic 
privacy.  They  would  have  accompanied  Charles  to  his  place  of  retirement. 
But,  as  that  could  not  be,  they  proposed  to  seek  out  some  quiet  spot  in  the 
Peninsula,  as  little  removed  as  might  be  from  the  monastic  residence  of  the 
einperor. 

The  imperial  train  was  yet  further  swelled  by  a  considerable  number  of 
followers,  who  were  to  be  permanently  retained  in  the  service  of  the  monarch. 
The  emperor's  household  had  been  formed  on  the  splendid  model  of  the  £ur- 
gundian  court  It  had  consisted  of  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two 
persons.  From  these  he  now  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  attend  him  to 
Spain,  of  whom  somewhat  more  than  a  third  were  to  remain  with  him  at 
Yuste.  Among  the  number  were  his  major-domo,  his  physician,  his  secre- 
taries, his  chamberlains,  and  other  functionaries,  intimating  that^  though  he 
had  chosen  a  monastery  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  had  no  mtention  of 
leading  the  life  of  a  monk. 

Phifip  joined  his  father  at  Ghent.^  There  the  emperor,  tenderly  embracing 
his  son,  bade  him  adieu,  and  left  him  to  assume  thiAt  burden  of  sovereignty 
which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  his  own  declining  years.  Charles  continued 
his  way  to  the  coast,  where^  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Bertendona,  a  Biscayan  vessel  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  expresslv  for  his  accommodation.  The  emperor's 
cabin,  which  was  on  the  upper  deck,  consisted  of  two  large  apartments,  and ' 
two  smaller  rooms,  or  cabinets.  It  was  furnished  with  eight  windows,  which 
commanded  views  in  every  direction.  The  wood- work  was  curiously  carved,- 
and  hung  with  green  drapery.  The  bed,  as  well  as  some  of  the  heavier  arm- 
chairs, was  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceilins;,  that  the  emperor's  gouty 
limbs  might  be  as  little  incommoded  as  possible  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 
On  the  same  deck  accommodations  were  provided  for  some  of  his  principal 
attendants ;  while  below,  ample  space  was  allotted  to  the  royal  kitchen,  and 
to  the  larder,  which  was  bountifully  supplied  with  stores  for  the  voyage. 

His  two  sisters,  with  their  retinues,  nad  quarters  prepared  for  them  in  a 
Flemish  vessel  On  the  thirteenth  the  fleet  weighed  anchor,  but,  encounter- 
ing a  head- wind,  was  detained  at  Rammekens,  where  Charles,  on  the  morning 
of  tiie  seventeenth,  received  a  final  visit  from  his  son.  who  had  lingered  at 
Ghent    On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  fleet  took  its  departure. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  of  September,  1517,  thirty-nine  years  before  this,  that 
Charles  had  quitted  these  same  shores  on  a  visit  to  Spain,  whither  he  was 


*  So  Mys  Vftiidemease,  in  opposition  to       which  is  a  simple  Itinerary,  is  stlU  in  manu- 
ome  other  AQtboriiiw.    His  nsme,  however,  *"  ^  -     ... 

mtweigbs  them  all.  He  filled  an  important 
IBce  in  the  household  of  the  emperor,  and 
afterwards  In  that  of  his  son.     His  work. 


some  other  antboritiw.  His  name,  however,  script,  and  copies  of  it  are  not  readily  met 
outweighs  them  all.  He  filled  an  important  with.  My  own  copy  is  from  a  manuscript  in 
offlce  in  the  household  of  the  emperor,  and       the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna. 
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going  to  receive  the  rich  inheritance  irhich  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
grandparents,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  OathoUc  He  was  then  in  the 
morning  of  life,  just  entering  on  a  career  as  splendid  as  ever  opened  to  yoon^ 
ambition.  How  diii'erent  must  have  been  the  reflections  which  now  crowded 
on  his  mind,  as,  with  wasted  health,  and  spirits  sorely  depressed,  he  embarked 
on  the  same  voyage !  He  had  run  the  race  of  glory,  had  won  the  prize,  and 
found  that  all  was  vanity.  He  was  now  returning  to  the  goal  whence  he  had 
started,  anxious  only  to  reach  some  quiet  spot  where  he  might  lay  down  his 
weary  limbs  and  be  at  rest.* 

In  passing  through  the  Channel,  the  course  of  the  fleet  was  again  interrupted 
hj  contrary  winds.  While  it  lay  off"  Dover,  the  lord  high  admiral  came  out 
with  a  squadron  of  five  ships,  desirous  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  father-in-law 
of  his  queen.  He  was  received  on  board,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  emperor's 
hand.  A  favourable  breeze  sprung  up  as  the  fleet  neared  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and,  continuing  to  blow  for  several  days,  enabled  Charles  to  hold  his  course 
without  further  delay  till  he  reached  the  coast  of  Spain.  Fortunately,  the 
propitious  state  of  the  weather  ^owed  the  emperor  to  effect  his  hmding 
without  inconvenience,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  in  the  ancient  port 
of  Laredo.  But  scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on  shore  when  the  wind  freshened 
into  a  tempest,  which  scattered  his  little  navy,  compelling  the  ship  bearing  the 
aueens  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  port  of  Santander,  and  doing  much 
aamage  to  some  merchant- vessels  off"  the  coast,  one  of  which,  with  its  crew  on 
board,  went  to  the  bottom.  This  disaster  is  so  far  embellished  by  the  chro- 
niclers of  the  time,  that,  giving  a  touch  of  the  marvellous  to  the  account,  they 
represent  the  lost  ship  to  have  been  the  emperor's,  and  that  it  went  down  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  it  If  this  were  so.  it  would  be  still  more  marvellous  that 
no  allusion  to  the  circumstance  should  be  found  in  any  of  the  letters — of 
which  we  have  several—from  members  of  Charles  s  household  while  at  Lareda 

As  little  do  we  find  mention  made  of  another  extraordinanr  circumstance 
'reported  by  the  historians,  who  tell  us  that  the  emperor,  on  landing,  prostrated 
himself  on  the  earth,  exclaiming,  '^  0  thou  common  mother  of  mankmd,  naked 
came  I  from  thy  bosom,  and  naked  I  return  to  it ! "  The  incident,  however 
edifying  in  the  moral  it  may  convey,  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  inven- 
tion of  writers,  who,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant  of 
what  really  took  place  there^  were  wiUingj  by  the  exhibition  of  startling  ccm- 
trasts,  to  stimulate  the  ima^ation  of  then*  readers. 

Charles,  on  landing,  found  his  patience  put  to  a  severe  trial  by  the  scanty 
preparations  made  tor  his  reception.  An  epidemic  had  broken  out  on  the 
voyage,  which  had  carried  off  several  of  the  men.  while  others  remained  dan- 
gerously ilL  There  were  no  physicians  in  Laredo,  and  scarcely  acconmioda- 
tions  for  the  well,  much  less  for  the  sick.  The  emperor  had  directed  that  six 
chaplains  should  be  there  to  meet  him.  Their  spiritual  services,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  followers  were  more  than  ever  required.  He  had  expected,  more- 
over, to  find  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet  and  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  There  was  nothing  of  aU  this  tQ  be 
43een.  The  only  persons  in  waiting  for  him  were  an  alcalde  named  Durango, 
with  a  posse  of  aiguazils,  and  the  bishop  of  Salamanca.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  active  exertions  of  the  good  prelate,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
royal  party  to  procure  the  means  of  suljfiistence. 

Charles  gave  audible  vent  to  his  displeasure  at  this  apparent  neglect ;  his 
feelings  were  exhibited  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  letters  addressed 
by  his  orders  to  YalladoUd,  where  his  daughter  Joanna,  the  r^nt,  was  holding 
*  I  am  indebted  to  Gachord  for  the  suggestion  of  this  striking  oontrsst. 
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:  lier  court.  This  neglect  of  a  fother  who  had  so  recently  given  aU  that  he  had 
to  PhiliD  has  brought  much  obloquy  on  his  head.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  un- 
deserveo.  On  the  fourteenth  of  May  he  had  written  to  his  sister,  the  regent, 
informing  her  of  the  emperor's  speedy  return  to  Spain,  and  directing  her  to 
have  everything  in  readiness  for  mm  on  his  landing.  These  commands  he  had 
repeated  m  a  second  letter,  dated  the  twenty-sixth  of  August  He  had  been 
.particular  in  his  instructions,  specifying  the  six  chaplains  and  the  money  for 
the  fleet,  and  enjoining  on  his  sister  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  due 
to  their  father's  rank  and  would  best  secure  his  personal  comfort.  These 
directions  he  had  repeated  yet  again  in  a  third  letter,  written  September  the 
eighth,  shortly  before  CharWs  embarkation.  PhiHp,  at  his  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  could  do  no  more. 

Joanna,  on  receiving  these  instructions  from  her  brother,  gave  orders  at 
once  to  carry  them  into  effect  But,  with  the  procrastinating  habits  of  tlie 
Spaniards,  it  was  much  easier  to  command  than  to  execute.  Yet  some  of  the 
blame  may  be  reasonably  laid  at  the  emperor's  own  door,  who,  had  he  come 
earher,  might  possibly  have  found  things  m  a  better  state  of  preparation.  But 
he  had  postponed  the  period  of  Ms  return  so  often  that  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects were  unsettled  by  the  delay ;  and  when  at  last  he  did  come,  they  were 
taken  unawares. 

When  Joanna  received  the  letter  annoimcing  her  father's  presence  in  the 
country,  she  at  once  caused  thanks  to  be  offered  up  in  the  churches  for  his 
safe  arrival.  At  the  same  time  she  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  emperor^s 
major-domo,  Don  Luis  Quixada,  then  residing  on  his  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  YalladoUd,  ordering  him  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  to  the  coast 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  master's  journey  to  the  capital. 
He  was  especially  to  ascertain  m  what  manner  her  father  wished  to  be  received 
at  courts — whether  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  or  simply  as  a  private 
citizen.  As  this  personage  is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  tne  remainder  of 
our  narrative,  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some  particulars  of  his 
history. 

Luis  Mendez  Quixada  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  family ;  but, 
as  he  was  a  younger  son,  the  family  name  was  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance. 
His  first  introduction  at  court  was  as  a  page  in  the  imperial  household.  Ho 
afterwards  entered  the  army,  received  a  commission  as  captain  of  in&intry, 
and  in  time  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  followed  the  emperor  to  the  warn, 
And  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  by  his  gallantr^r.  He  was  a 
strict  martmet,  and  was  remarked  for  the  perfect  discipline  which  he  main- 
tained among  the  men  under  his  command.  The  emperor,  with  whose  acute 
perception  ot  character  the  reader  has  become  acquainted,  did  full  justice  to 
the  excellent  qualities,  and  especially  the  trustworthiness  and  loyal  devotion, 
of  Ouixada.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  major-domos  who  formed  part 
of  the  imperial  household.  In  his  new  capacity  he  was  brought  into  frequent 
intercourse  with  his  master,  who  soon  bestowed  on  him  more  of  his  confidenco 
than  he  gave  to  any  other  man.  At  least  this  is  true  in  one  remarkable  in- 
stance.- Charles  intrusted  to  his  care  his  illegitimate  son,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  famous  hero  of  Lepanto,  when  a  child  of  three  years  of  age^  at  the  same 
time  confiding  to  Quixada  the  secret  of  his  birth.  The  major-domo  was 
married  to  Dona  Magdalena  de  UUoa,  a  lady  of  illustrious  lineage,  which  she 
graced  by  virtues  so  rare  as  to  be  commemorated  in  a  special  biography,  that 
has  expanded  into  a  respectable  quarto  under  the  hands  of  one  of  her  country- 
men. Dofia  Magdalena  took  the  boy  to  her  home  and  her  heart,  supposing  him 
the  fruit  of  some  early  amour  of  her  lord's,  previous  to  his  marriage.   Quixada 
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did  not  think  proper  to  undeoeiTe  the  kind-hearted  lady,  and  fiiithfully  kept 
the  perilous  secret,  which  he  may  have  thought  was  the  emperor's  secret  rather 
than  his  own.  Under  her  maternal  care  the  young  hero,  who  always  regarded 
his  foster-mother  with  grateful  affection,  was  carmdly  trained  in  tnose  accom- 
plishments which  fitted  nim  for  the  brilliant  career  on  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  enter. 

Quixada  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Spanish  hidalgo.  Proud,  pnnctilious,^ 
precise  in  his  notions,  he  was  as  nice  in  the  point  of  honour  as  any  pdadin  of 
romance.  He  was  most  orthodox  in  his  creed ;  but,  though  a  true  son  of  the 
Church,  he  had  no  respect  for  monks,  as  he  showed  rather  plainly  during  his 
residence  at  Yuste.  His  nature  was  frank  and  honest ;  and,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  querulous  in  his  temper,  he  deliveied  his  mind  occasion- 
ally with  a  freedom  that  had  in  it  something  less  of  courtesy  than  candour. 
For  the  emperor  he  had  the  greatest  reverence.  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent him  from  addressing  his  master  at  times  with  a  degree  of  plainness  to 
which  the  royal  ear  was  out  little  accustomed.  Charles  nad  the  good  sense 
not  to  be  displeased  with  this  frankness,  for  he  well  knew  the  sincerity  and 
the  strength  of  Quixada's  attachment  He  had  been,  moreover,  too  long  on 
the  throne  not  to  know  that  truth  was  the  jewel  of  greatest  price  and  the  one 
most  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  princes.  Once,  writing  to  his  son 
concerning  his  preceptor,  Zufiiga,  the  emperor  remarked,  *^  If  he  deals  plainly 
with  you.  it  is  for  the  love  he  Dears  you.  If  he  were  to  flatter  you,  he  would 
be  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  you  would  have  no  one  near  to  teU  you  the 
truth ;  and  a  worse  thing  cannot  happen  to  any  one,  old  or  younje."  When 
Charles  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Spam,  he  settled  on  Quixada  as 
the  most  suitable  person  to  make  the  arrangements  for  his  journey  through 
the  country  and  afterwards  to  take  charge  of  ms  establishment  at  Yuste.  ^e 
result  justified  his  choice. 

On  receiving  the  r^;ent's  letter,  the  major-domo  at  once  threw  himself  into 
his  saddle  and  posted  with  all  expedition  to  the  coast  Notwithstanding  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads,  he  performed  the  journey  of  fifty-five  leagues  in 
something  less  than  three  days,  making  arrangements,  as  he  went  along,  for 
the  emperor's  reception. 

Quixada's  arrival  at  Laredo  was  greeted  with  joy  by  the  whole  party,  and 
by  none  more  than  Charles,  who  seemed  to  feel  that  m  the  presence  of  his 
major-domo  all  difliculties  would  speedily  vanish.  No  tame,  indeed,  was  lost ; 
for  on  the  day  following,  the  sixth  of  October,  the  emperor  and  his  suite  were 
on  the  way  to  yalladoud.  As  the  road  frequently  passed  across  rough  and 
hilly  tracts  of  uncultivated  country,  the  emperor  travelled  in  a  horse-litter,  and 
over  the  more  difiicult  passages  was  borne  by  his  attendants  in  a  diair. 
Quixada  rode  by  his  side ;  and  the  rest  of  his  train  followed  on  horseback.  A 
long  file  of  mules,  with  the  baggage,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  van  was  led  by 
the  alcalde^  Durango,  and  his  posse  of  fuguazils,  giving  to  the  whole  proces- 
sion, as  Qmxada  thought,  much  the  appearance  of  a  gang  of  prisoners  under 
the  convoy  of  oflicers  of  justice.  The  two  queens,  with  their  retmues,  followed 
at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march  in  the  rear,  to  obviate  the  annoyance  that 
might  arise  from  the  want  of  accommodations  for  so  large  a  party.  For  the 
greater  convenience  of  Charles,  who  could  ill  endure  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a 
journey,  he  proceeded  by  short  stages,  seldom  exceeding  four  or  five  leagues  in 
a  day. 

As  the  cavalcade  advanced  into  the  country,  and  the  tidings  spread  abroad 
of  the  emperor's  return,  great  numbers  assembled  on  the  route  to  take  their  last 
look  at  their  sovereign.  At  all  the  principal  places  where  he  halted,  he  was  met 
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by  the  great  lords  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  deputations  from  the  council 
and  from  the  authorities  of  the  cities.  As  he  drew  near  to  Burgos,  the  great 
constable  of  Castile,  attended  by  agallant  retinue  of  followers,  came  out  to  meet 
him.  He  would  fain  have  persuaded  the  emperor  to  allow  arrangements  to  be 
made  by  the  inhabitants  forgiving  him  a  solemn  reception ;  but  this  he  positively 
declined.  The  evening  haa  set  m  before  Charles  entered  the  ancient  city  of 
the  Cid.  He  was  not  allowed  to  do  this  with  the  privacy  ho  had  desired ;  and, 
as  he  passed  through  its  illuminated  streets,  the  bells  of  the  churches  sent 
forth  a  merry  peal  to  give  him  welcome.  He  was  conducted  by  the  constable 
to  his  own  mansion,  the  hereditary  halls  of  the  Yelascos.  while  there,  the 
admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke  of  Infantado,  and  the  principal  grandees  who 
resided  in  that  quarter,  with  others,  hke  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the 
duke  of  Medina  Celi,  whose  estat^es  lay  chiefly  in  the  south,  came  to  pay  thcJh* 
obeisance  to  their  ancient  master.  Deputations  arrived  from  the  chancery  of 
Valladolidj  and  from  the  different  cities,  bearing  loyal  addresses  from  tneir 
municipahties.  After  enjoying  for  two  days  the  hospitalities  of  the  constable, 
Charles  again  set  forwara  on  his  ioumey.  He  was  attended  for  some  distance 
by  his  host ;  and  Don  Frances  de  Beamonde,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  escort, 
accompanied  him  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Yalladolid.  This  arrangement 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  Quixada,  as  it  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 
further  attendance  of  the  alcalde  and  his  posse. 

On  the  third  evening  after  they  had  quitted  Burgos,  the  travellers  halted 
at  Torquemada,  a  town  pleasantly  situated  in  the  niidst  of  a  rich  and  culti- 
vated country.  Here  the  emperor  was  met  by  Don  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  bishop 
of  Palenda.  This  eminent  prelate  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles  with  an 
extraordinary  mission  to  the  New  "World,  when  the  rebellion  of  Qonzalvo 
Fizarro  threatened  Spain  with  the  loss  of  Peru.  Gasca,  with  signal  ability 
and  address,  succeeded  in  quashing  the  insurrection,  in  defeating  its  leaders 
and  bringing  them  to  punishment^  and,  finally,  in  reclaiming  the  tottering 
^egianoe  of  the  inhabitants,  thus  securing  to  Castile  the  fairest  of  her  colo- 
nies. In  return  for  these  services  he  had  been  raised  by  Charles  to  the  see  of 
Palenda.  On  learning  his  sovereign's  approach,  the  good  bishop  sent  a  liberal 
supply  of  poultry,  fnut,  and  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  the  royal  party,  and 
on  the  following  morning  came  in  person  to  pay  his  homage  to  tne  emperor. 

At  Cabezon,  a  place  about  two  leagues  trom  ValladoUd,  Charles  had  the 
satii^Eaction  of  meeting  his  grandson,  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  whose  brief  but  disastrous  career  forms  so  melancholy  a  page  in  the 
chronides  of  the  time.  The  boy,  who  was  then  eleven  years  old,  had  been 
sent  fo)m  Valladolid  to  meet  his  grandfather.  One  may  well  beUeve  that  it 
was  with  no  little  interest  that  Charles  regarded  his  descendant,  the  heir  to 
the  monarchy.  He  had  Carlos  to  sup  with  him  at  his  own  table ;  and,  as  the 
lad  showed  much  curiosity  in  regard  to  military  affiurs,  the  emperor  enter- 
tained him  with  an  account  of  his  campaigns.  When  he  described  his  flight 
from  Inspruck,  Carlos  exclaimed,  *^  I  never  would  have  fled.''  His  grandfather 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  flight  in  order  to  avoid  faUing 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  the  boy  only  repeated,  with  more  earnestness 
than  before,  "  /  never  would  have  fled,^— greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  emperor, 
who  saw  in  this  the  mettle  of  his  own  earlier  days. 

But  the  penetrating  eye  of  Charles  was  not  slow  in  discerning  other  traits 
in  his  grandson's  character,  which  filled  him  with  apprehension.  '^  He  seems 
very  restless,"  said  the  emperor :  "  neither  his  behaviour  nor  his  temper  pleases 
me.  I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  him."  The  young  prince  was  much 
taken  with  a  little  portable  stove,  which  his  grandfather  carried  with  him,  in 
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default  of  fireplaces,  to  warm  his  apartment.  Carlos  would  willindy  ha?e 
appropriated  tnis  article  to  himself :  but  the  emperor  gave  him  to  understand 
that  this  could  not  be  till  he  was  dead.  The  care  of  the  prince's  education 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  aunt,  the  regent.  Charles,  when  he  saw  his  daughter 
in  Yalladolid,  plainly  told  her  that  ^  S  she  showed  less  indulgence  to  the  child 
the  nation  would  have  more  reason  to  thank  her." 

Along  the  route  by  whidi  the  emperor  travelled,  people  had  assembled  in 
gr^t  numbers  to  see  him  pass.  There  were  two  roads  from  Cabezon  by 
which  the  capital  was  to  be  approached.  One  was  more  retired  than  the  other ; 
and  some  of  Charles's  suiteAnowing  his  aversion  to  crowds,  would  fain  have 
persuaded  him  to  take  it.  He  determined  to  do  so,  when  the  honest  Quixada 
represented  "  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  hide  himself  from  his  loyal  subjects, 
who  wished  to  look  on  him  for  the  last  time."  The  major-domo  prevailed ; 
but  Charles  would  by  no  means  consent  that  m^parations  should  be  made  for 
dving  him  a  public  reception  in  Yalladolid.  This  might  be  done,  he  said,  for 
his  two  sisters,  who  accordingly  made  their  entrance  in  great  state  into  the 
capitalj  escort^  by  a  brave  procession  of  nobles  and  cavaliers,  headed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  city. 

Yalladolid  was  at  this  time,  as  indeed  it  had  been  for  many  years,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court  In  this  pre-eminence  it  had  succeeded  Toledo,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Yisigoths.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second 
that  it  lost  this  distinction,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Madrid,  which  thenceforth  became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  monarchy. 
Yalladolid  was  at  this  time,  therefore,  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  embellished 
with  stately  public  building,  and  filled  with  the  palaces  of  the  great  noWes, 
who  naturally  soug[ht  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court. 

Charles  was  received  in  the  most  loving  and  dutiful  manner  by  his  daughter, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  mansion  of  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  favourite 
minister.  This  the  emperor  preferred  to  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the  royal 
palace,  which  was  consequently  assigned  to  his  sisters.  He  spent  some  time  in 
the  fair  city,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  daughter,  and  recrmting  his  strength 
after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  During  nis  stay,  his  house  was  thronged 
with  visitors,  among  whom  we  find  some  of  the  prmcipal  grandees,  and  such 
of  the  prelates  as  were  at  the  court.  These  attentions  were  the  more  grateful 
to  Charles  since,  now  that  he  had  resigned  the  sceptre,  they  carried  wiUi  them 
the  appearance  of  being  rendered  to  the  man  ratiber  than  to  the  monarch. 
The  members  of  the  council,  the  corregidor,  and  the  municipality  obtained  an 
audience  of  their  ancient  master,  and  were  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand.  To  all 
he  showed  that  gracious  deportment  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,^ 
and  which  contracted  strongly  with  the  impassible  reserve — the  sosiego.  as  the 
Spaniards  term  it — which  had  so  chilling  an  effect  on  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  his  son.  The  ladies  of  the  court,  who  came  to  take  leav^ 
of  him,  were  received  by  Charles  with  the  same  distinguished  courtesy.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Pedro  de  Sant  Erbas,  one  of  that  pri^eged 
class  of  fools,  or  rather  wits,  who  in  ancient  times  were  the  necessary  appendage 
of  a  court,  happening  to  pass  across  the  saloon,  Charles,  in  a  merry  vein, 
touched  his  cap  to  him.  "  You  are  welcome,"  said  the  jester :  "  do  you  raise 
your  hat  to  me  because  you  are  no  longer  emperor?"    "No,  Pedro,"  replied 


Charles ;  "  but  because  I  nave  nothing  but  this  poor  courtesy  to  give  you." 

Among  Chose  who  waited  on  the  monarch  were  three  of  tne  brethren  from 
Yuste^  and  at  their  head  the  general  of  the  order.  The  good  father  acquainted 
him  with  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  works  at  Yuste.  He  assured 
him,  moreover,  of  the  great  satisfaction  felt  by  the  fraternity  that  his  majesty 
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should  have  condescended  to  choose  their  abode  as  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
With  the  assistance  of  these  monks,  Charles  was  enabled  to  select  from  the 
different  convents  of  the  order  such  individuals  as  were  best  quaUfied  to  con- 
duct the  service  of  the  chapel,  as  well  as  those  whose  piety  and  learning  fitted 
them  to  officiate  as  his  preachers, — persons^  in  shor^  who  might  form  what 
may  be  called  the  religious  part  of  his  establishment. 

During  his  stay  at  Valladolid,  the  emperor  attended  to  the  despatch  of 
some  important  anairs  of  a  public  nature.  He  had  daily  communication  with 
his  daugnter,  and  gave  her  the  benefit  of  his  large  expenence  in  administering 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  evident  that,  if  he  was  willing  to 
follow  the  example  of  Diocletian  in  withdrawing  from  the  world,  he  had  no 
mind,  like  that  monarch,  to  divorce  himself  from  the  great  interests  of  humanity. 

After  prolonging  his  stay  for  a  fortnight  in  ValladoUd,  Charles  prepared  to 
resume  his  journey.  On  the  fourth  of  November  he  consented,  for  the  last 
time,  to  the  ceremony  of  dining  in  public  On  that  same  afternoon  he  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  daughter  and  his  grandson,  and  of  his  two  sisters, 
who  were  to  accompany  him  no  farther.  He  was  attended  by  a  large  train  of 
nobles  and  cavaliers  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  he  courteously  dismissed 
them,  though  many  would  gladly  have  followed  him  on  his  routa  He 
accepted,  however,  the  escort  of  a  small  body  of  mounted  horsemen  and  forty 
halberdiers,  who  were  to  continue  with  him  till  he  arrived  at  Yuste. 

In  quitting  Valladolid,  Charles  seemed  to  turn  his  back  for  ever  on  the 
pomps  and  gfories  of  the  world,  and  in  the  separation  from  his  fomilv  to  sever 
the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to  life.  He  travelled  in  a  litter,  and  by  easy 
stages,  as  before.  The  second  night  he  passed  at  the  ancient  town  of  Medina 
del  Campo,  famous  as  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  last  hours  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  nis  ancestral  line,  Isabella  the  Catholic.  He  did  not,  however,  occupy 
the  royal  residence,  which  probably  had  not  been  made  more  comfortable  by 
age,  but  took  up  his  ouarters  for  the  ni&^ht  with  a  wealthy  banker,  named 
^xlrigo  de  Dueiias.  This  person,  whetner  to  display  his  riches  or  to  do 
honour  to  his  illustrious  guest,  had  the  emperor's  apartment  warmed  by  a 
brazier  of  solid  gold,  which,  instead  of  the  usual  fuel,  was  fed  with  sticks  of 
cinnamon.  The  perfume  oi  the  cinnamon  was  disagreeable  to  Charles,  who, 
when  he  went  away  on  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  ostenta- 
tion of  his  host,  would  not  permit  him  to  kiss  nis  hand,  and  caused  him,  more- 
over, to  be  paid  for  the  night's  lodging,  like  anj  ordinary  innkeeper.  Yet 
Charles  gave  no  such  sign  of  displeasure  at  the  similar  compliment  which  he 
bad  once  received  from  the  Fuggers,  the  famous  bankers  of  Germany.  On 
his  return  from  his  memorable  expedition  against  Tunis,  for  which  they  had 
advanced  him  considerable  sums  of  money,  Charles  spent  the  night  at  their 
house  at  Augsburg ;  and  his  hosts  filled  the  brazier  m  his  chamber,  in  like 
manner,  with  cinnamon.  But,  to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  service  the 
emperor  had  rendered  Christendom  in  breaking  up  the  nest  of  Barbary  pirates, 
thej  threw  Charles's  receipts  for  the  money  they  had  lent  him  into  the  fire, 
which  so  far  qu^fied  the  odour  of  the  cinnamon  that  it  gave  no  offence  to  the 
royal  nostrils. 

As  the  travellers  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior,  and  left  the  great 
world  behind  them,  Charles  felt  in  anticipation  all  the  luxury  of  the  retire* 
ment  to  which  he  was  hastening.  ''Heaven  be  praised P  he  exclaimed, 
"  after  this  no  more  visits  of  ceremony,  no  more  receptions  ! "  Their  route  lay 
in  a  southerly  direction  ;  but,  as  it  wound  round  tne  base  of  the  mountain- 
ran^  that,  in  its  course  from  east  to  west,  traverses  the  central  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  Hie  keen  air  chilled  the  emperor,  who,  from  his  delicate  tempera* 
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ment,  was  extremely  sensitive  to  cold.  As  the  luxury  of  fir^laces  was  a  thin^ 
unknown  in  these  parts,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  warm  by  means  of  his 
portable  stove.  Everywhere  along  the  route  tne  people  gave  all  the  proofs  in 
their  power  of  the  most  loyal  devotion.  They  aidea  his  progress  by  clearing 
away  the  obstacles  in  the  road,  which  became  worse  and  worse  as  it  was  farther 
removed  from  the  great  hignways  of  the  country.  They  knew  Charles's 
tastes ;  and  they  searched  the  streams  for  trout,  eels,  and  other  fish,  of  which 
he  was  extremely  fond,  and  with  which  his  table  was  Uberally  supplied  when- 
ever he  halted. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November  the  emperor  reached  Tomavacas,  a  small  place 
near  the  northern  confines  of  Estremadura.  It  was  separated  by  a  bold  sierra 
from  the  Veroy  or  Valley,  of  Plasencia,  on  the  border  of  which  stood  the 
monastery  which  was  the  object  of  Charles's  pilgrimage.  The  Vera  was  to  be 
approached  in  two  ways.  One  was  by  scaling  the  mountain-barrier  that 
separated  it  from  Tomavacas.  This  might  be  done  in  a  few  hours ;  but  the 
road,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  which  was  Uttle  more  than  a  path  affcn^inc' 
means  of  communication  for  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  ru^ed 
and  precipitous.  A  more  easy  way  woula  lead  the  travellers  along  the  wind- 
ing Aerte  to  the  city  of  Plasencia,  from  which  the  route  lay  across  a  smootii 
and  level  plain,  that  stretched  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Yuste.  This,  however, 
would  add  four  days  to  the  journey  ;  and  Charles,  wearied  with  his  long-pro- 
tracted travel,  determined,  with  characteristic  energy,  to  brave  the  dan^rs  of 
the  mountain. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  began  the  ascent,  which  was  quite  as 
formidable  as  it  had  been  represented.  Fortunately,  he  was  assisted  by  the 
peasantry,  who  were  familiar  with  the  route.  A  band  of  these  hardy  rustics 
went  before^  armed  with  pikes,  shovels,  and  other  instruments,  to  d^  away 
the  rubbish  m  the  path.  The  mountain-sides  had  been  cut  into  deep  gulli^ 
by  the  winter  torrents,  which  had  swept  down  large  fragments  of  trees  jfrom 
tne  forests  abov^  and  occasionally  laid  bare  a  huge  splinter  of  the  rock,  tiiat 
seemed  to  defy  all  farther  progress.  The  narrow  path,  winding  round  tlie  edge 
of  dizay  precipices,  afforded  a  precarious  foothold,  where  a  single  false  stqi 
might  oe  fatal  to  tne  traveller.  It  was  a  formidable  adventure  even  for  the 
unencumbered  pedestrian,  and  was  rendered  the  more  difficult  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  helpless  condition  of  the  emperor.  The  peasants  reheved  the 
attendants  of  their  royal  burden,  which  might  have  proved  too  much  for  them. 
They  succeeded  one  another  in  me  task  of  oearing  the  litter ;  while  Uie  faith- 
ful Quixada,  armed  with  his  long  pike,  strode  by  its  side  and  gave  general 
directions  for  conducting  the  operations.  In  the  worst  parts  of  the  road  the 
emperor  was  obb'ged  to  be  borne  in  his  chair ;  and  occasionally  the  sturdy 
rustics  carried  hiui  in  their  arms. 

At  length,  after  some  hours  of  excessive  toil,  the  party  reached  the  most 
elevated  point  of  their  route ;  and,  as  they  emerged  from  the  dark  defiles  of 
the  Puerto  Nuevo.—amee  called  "  The  Emperor^  Pass,"— he  exclaimed,  "It 
is  the  last  pass  I  snail  go  through  in  this  world,  save  that  of  death." 

The  descent  was  comparatively  easy ;  and  Charles's  eyes  were  soon  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  Vera  and  its  bright  carpet  of  verdure,  which  had 
not  yet  begun  to  fade  under  the  cold  touch  of  autumn.  An  occasional  hamlet, 
glistening  in  the  distance,  relieved  the  unbroken  character  of  the  expanse, 
terminated  on  the  west  by  the  stately  city  of  Plasencia.  Kearer  by  several 
leagues  might  be  dimly  descried  the  grey  walls  of  Yuste,  half  hidden  among 
the  groves  of  chestnut  which  fringed  me  skirts  of  the  sierra. 

As  Charles's  dwelling  was  not  yet  fit  for  his  reception,  it  was  decided  that 
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he  should  remain  for  the  present  at  JarandiUa,  a  village  two  leagues  east  of 
Yuste,  where  there  was  a  castle  belonging  to  the  count  of  Oropesa,  a  nobleman 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  large  estates  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
a  lordly  pile,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  while  the  emperor's  tem- 
porary residence  there  is  commemorated  by  a  fountain  in  the  garden  which 
stiU  bears  his  name. 

Charles  met  with  the  most  hospitable  reception  from  its  loyal  master,  who 
had  prepared  for  his  accommodation  a  spacious  apartment,  with  a  pleasant 
aspect  towards  the  south,  looking  down  upon  a  garden  of  citron  and  orange 
trees.  The  weather  was  fine ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 
emperor,  pleased  with  the  spot,  was  in  excellent  spirits.  In  the  midst  of  this 
fine  weather  at  JarandiUa,  the  Flemings  could  see,  from  the  windows  of  the 
casUe,  dense  masses  of  vapour  rolling  Budly  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
where  Yuste  was  situated.  Soon  the  cool  nights  of  autumn  began  to  make 
themselves  felt.  The  emperor,  accustomed  to  tne  use  of  'fireplaces  in  Flanders, 
exchanged  his  apartment  for  one  where  he  had  caused  a  clumney  to  be  made. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  count  of  Oropesa,  surrendering  his  castle  entirely  to  the 
use  of  his  royal  guest^  withdrew  to  another  residence  on  a  distant  quarter  of 
his  estates. 

As  winter  approached,  the  rainy  season  set  in.  The  streets  of  JarandiUa 
were  saturated  with  water ;  and  the  poor  miyor-domo  with  difficulty  waded 
through  the  mire  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  which  required  him  to 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  imperial  retinue.  To  add  to  his  vexa- 
tion, the  village  was  but  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  supporting  so 
large  and  unexpected  an  addition  to  its  usual  ptopulation.  The  querulous  tone 
of  Quixada's  letters  shows  the  perplexities  of  his  situation.  Yet  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Charles  to  abridge  the  number  of  his  retinue  until  he  was  supplied 
with  the  means  of  paying  their  arrears  by  a  remittance  from  YaUadolid.  The 
emperor's  household  cast  man^jr  a  rueful  glance  at  the  damp  and  desolate  spot 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  abode,  where  the  constant  humidity  of  the 
atoaosphere,  they  argued,  boded  no  good  to  the  infirmities  of  their  master. 
Quixada  did  not  hesitate  to  intimate  as  much  to  him.  But  the  emperor 
answered  that,  "  in  all  parts  of  Spain  where  he  had  been,  he  had  found  that 
it  was  cold  and  rainy  in  the  winter." 

The  major-domo  and  the  secretary,  Gaztelu,  imbosomed  themselves  more 
freely  in  their  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  state  at  YaUadolid.  Thev 
vented  their  discontent  in  the  most  doleful  pro^ostics  of  the  influence  of  sucn 
A  climate  on  the  emperor's  constitution,  speakmg  at  the  same  time  in  no  very 
fiattering  terms  of  tne  acconmiodations  provided  for  him  at  the  convent,  and  of 
the  character  of  its  inmates.  They  requested  that  their  complaints  might  not 
reach  the  ears  of  the  r^ent :  but  in  some  way  or  other  the  emperor's  family 
became  so  tsa  persuaded  of  their  truth  that  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
wrote  to  beg  nim  not  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Yuste.  Charles,  though 
somewhat  annoyed  by  this  interference  with  his  plans,  good-humouredly  wrote 
in  answer  that  *^  the  lion  was  not  so  terrible  as  he  was  painted." 

It  is  strange  that  those  who  knew  him  so  well  should  nave  thought  so  easily 
to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  Slow  to  an  uncommon  degree  in  deciding  on 
his  measures,  when  these  nad  been  once  settled  no  power  on  earth  was  strong 
enough  to  make  him  chan^  them.  He  was  aware  of  this  trait  in  his 
character,  and  once  spoke  of  it  to  the  Venetian  ContarinL  The  courtly  envoy 
observed,  it  was  not  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  sound  opinions.  "True,"  replied 
Charles  ;  "but  I  sometimes  adhere  to  those  which  are  unsoimd." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  November  he  availed  himself  of  a  day  somewhat 
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.  more  propitious  than  usual  to  cross  over  to  Tuste  and  examine  the  condition 
of  the  works  with  his  own  eyes.  He  professed  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  place  ana  with  the  arrangements  for  his  accommodation, 
lie  even  ^ve  directions  to  provide  for  more  than  double  the  number  of  persons 
he  had  onginally  designed  to  lodge  there ;  and  when  Brother  Rqger,  to  whom 
the  charge  of  making  the  arrangement  was  intrusted,  ventured  to  suggest  the 
impossibility  of  providing  accommodations  for  so  large  a  number,  Charles 
silenced  him  by  telling  him  **  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  not  give  his  opinion  in  the 
matter.''  Charles's  household  came  at  length  to  comprehend  that  remon- 
strances, from  whatever  quarter,  would  have  no  effect  to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  "  The  emperor  will  never  change  his  purpose,"  wrote  the  desponding 
secretary,  "  though  heaven  and  earth  should  come  together." 

The  rain  now  continued  to  fcdl  without  intermission,  and  with  a  degree  of 
violence  exceeding  anything  that  the  Spaniards  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  "  As  much  water  falls  here  in  a  single  hour,"  wrote  Quixada,  "as  in 
a  whole  day  in  Valladolid ;  in  Yuste,  they  tell  me,  it  is  still  worse."  The  secre- 
t&rfs  report  is  not  better.  "The  fogs,"  he  writes,  "are  so  thick  that  one 
cannot  distinguish  a  man  twenty  paces  distant."  The  emperor,  who  during 
the  fine  weather  had  strolled  out  for  exercise  and  occasionally  amused  himself 
with  his  fowling-piece,  was  now  imprisoned  in  his  apartment,  and  could  only 
keep  himself  warm  by  sitting  in  the  chimney-comer,  rolled  up  in  his  robe  of 
eider-down,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  daughter  Joanna.  Here  he 
would  sit,  and  listen  greedily  to  the  despatches  which  came  from  Brussels  or 
ValladoUd. 

Spain  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Paul  the  Fourth,  a  pontiff 
who,  emulating  the  belligerent  spirit  of  Julius  the  Second,  converted  his  crosier 
into  a  sword  and  vowed  to  drive  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy.  Charles  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  accounts  furnished  him  from  time  to  time  of 
the  war,  and  of  the  victorious  career  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  When  Gaztelu  had 
finished  reading,  he  would  ask, "  Is  there  nothing  more  ? "  But  when  he  heaid 
of  the  truce  made  by  the  Spanish  commander  at  the  very  time  when  the  fate 
of  Rome  seemed  to  hang  upon  his  sword,  Charles's  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  He  would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty^  as  his 
secretary  tells  us.  "It  was  only  giving  time  to  the  French,"  he  said,  "to 
unite  their  forces  with  those  of  the  pope ;"  muttering  other  things  between 
his  teeth,  not  easy  to  be  understood.  He  delivered  his  mind  freely  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  letters  both  to  Philip  and  Joanna.  When  the  French  war  soon 
after  broke  out,  he  wrote  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  his  daughter,  urging 
the  necessitv  of  placin^^  the  frontiers,  especially  Navarre,  in  the  best  state  ot 
defence.  lie  admonisned  her  to  strengthen  the  fleet  on  the  coasts,  to  pay  oflT 
the  debt  due  to  the  German  bankers,  that  the  credit  of  the  country,  so  im- 
portant at  such  a  crisis,  might  be  maintained,  and  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  African  possessions,— for  that  of  Oran  in  particular,  which,  with  a 

ahetic  eye.  he  pointed  out  as  a  probable  place  of  attack ;  "and  were  this  to 
>st,"  he  added. "  I  should  desire  not  to  be  in  Spain,  nor  the  Indies,  nor'any- 
where  on  earth  wnere  tidings  of  an  event  so  disastrous  to  the  king  and  to  the 
monarchy  could  ever  reach  me." 

It  was  clear  that  Charles,  if  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  world,  was  not 
•weaned  from  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  touched  the  welfare  of  the  countay. 
On  this  and  other  occasions  he  was  readv  to  fortify  the  inexperience  of  his 
successor  by  those  lessons  of  practical  wisaom  which  had  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  shrewdest  prince  in  Christendom.  Philip  often  invited 
the  emperor's  intenerence  in  his  concerns ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to 
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have  shown  the  same  deference  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  his  father  in 
retirement  that  he  had  shown  to  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  when  his 
wishes  were  commands. 

The  tedium  of  Charles's  confinement  to  the  house  was  occasionally  relieved 
by  the  visits  which  he  consented  to  receive  from  some  of  the  nobles  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  desirous  to  pay  their  respects  to  hinu  The 
count  of  Oropesa,  ana  his  brother,  who  had  oeen  viceroy  of  Pera,  were  con- 
stant in  their  attentions.  He  found  particular  pleasure  in  a  visit  from  Don 
Luis  de  Avila  y  Zufiiga,  grand  commander  of  the  order  of  Alcantara.  This 
remarkable  man,  after  a  long  and  successful  career  in  public  life,  had  come  to 
pass  the  evening  of  his  days  at  his  princely  residence  in  Plasencia.  In  his 
yonth  he  had  accompanied  the  emperor  to  the  wars,  and  had  fought  by  his 
side  at  Tunis  and  in  the  German  campaigns,  where  he  had  achieved  a  high 
military  reputation.  He  had  subse(][uently  served  his  master  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  and  been  intrusted  by  hun  with  the  conduct  of  some  important 
n^^tiations.  Finally,  ambitious  of  gracing  the  trophies  he  had  won  both  as 
a  soldier  and  a  statesman  with  the  laurels  of  authorship,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
the  campaigns  against  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  in  which  he  had  himself 
performed  so  distinguished  a  part.  The  work  was  so  successful  that  it  passed 
through  several  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  was  translated  into  various  Euro- 
pean languages.  Charles  showed  the  greatest  kindness  to  his  old  companion 
m  arms,  whose  presence  may  well  have  recalled  to  the  emperor  the  proud  days 
of  his  military  renown,  when  victory  was  sure  to  wait  upon  his  banner.  And 
we  may  imagine  that  the  conversation  of  the  old  campaigners  must  have 
turned  much  more  on  the  stirring  scenes  of  early  hfe  than  on  the  sober,  con- 
templative themes  better  suited  to  the  character  of  the  recluse. 

Such  themes  formed  a  fitter  topic  for  discussion  with  another  of  Charles's 
visitors,  whom  in  younger  days  he  had  honoured  with  his  friendship.  This 
was  the  celebrated  Francisco  de  Borja,  formerly  duke  of  Gandia,  now  a  humble 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Bom  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  Spanish 
aristocracy,  he  had  early  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  those  refined  and 
elegant  accomplishments  which  in  a  rough  age  are  less  frequently  to  be  found 
than  the  talents  of  the  soldier  or  the  statesman.  But  these  talents  also  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  Charles,  quick  to  discern  merit  in  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects,  was  not  likely  to  be  blind  to  it  in  one  whose  birth  placed  him 
in  so  conspicuous  a  position ;  and  he  testified  his  confidence  in  Bona  by  rais- 
ing him  to  ofiices  of  the  highest  trust  and  consideration.  But,  although  the 
latter  fully  justified  his  sovereign's  favour  by  the  abiUty  with  which  he  filled 
these  offices,  his  heart  was  not  in  his  business.  An  intense  devotional  feeUng 
had  taken  nossession  of  his  souL  He  became  weary  of  the  world  and  its 
vanities,  ana  he  proposed  to  abjure  them,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  tne  great  worTk  of  his  salvation.  With  his  master's  consent,  at  the  a^ 
of  thirty-seven  he  resigned  his  ducal  title  and  his  large  possessions  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  then  in  its  infancy,  had 
given  slender  augury  of  the  magnificent  fortunes  tnat  awaited  it.  Here  the 
austerity  of  his  life,  the  generous  sacrifice  he  had  made  of  worldly  honours, 
and  the  indefatigable  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  institution,  rained  him  a  reputation  for  sanctity  that  fell  Httle  snort  of 
that  of  Ignatius  Loyola  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  In  time  he  became 
seneral  of  the  order,  being  the  third  who  filled  that  post ;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably no  one  of  its  members  who  did  more  to  establish  the  reputation  of  the 
society,  or  to  open  the  way  to  that  pre-eminence  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed 
among  the  religious  communities  of  Christendom. 
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Borja  was  at  this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plasendai  where  he  was 
employed  in  superintending  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  his  order.  On 
learning  from  the  count  of  Oropesa  that  the  emperor  would  be  glad  to  see  him, 
he  instantly  repaired  to  Jarandilla.  When  Father  Francis  "  the  Sinner  "— 
for  that  was  tne  humble  name  he  had  assumed— presented  himself  bef<»e 
Oharles,  he  showed  that  his  present  way  of  life  liad  not  effaced  from  his 
memory  the  courtly  observances  of  earlier  days.  He  knelt  down  before  the 
«m{)eror.  and  in  that  attitude  would  have  addressed  him ;  but  the  monarch, 
raising  Borja  up,  would  not  listen  to  him  till  he  was  both  seated  and  covered. 
As  the  interview  was  privates  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  followed.  It  is  saia  to  have  related  chiefly  to  the  character  and  cir- 
<;imistanoes  of  the  new  society  which  Boria  had  entered.  The  selection  had 
not  met  with  his  master's  approbation.  Charles  had  seen  the  humble  b^;in- 
ningsof  an  order  in  which  his  eye  did  not  detect  the  seeds  of  futive  greatness. 
Wiui  the  conservative  feelings  natural  to  a  monarch  and  an  old  man,  he  was 
no  friend  to  innovation. 

The  institution  of  the  Jesuits  had  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  trembling  under  tlie  batteries  of  Luther.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  to 
uphold  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  papacy.  But  Charles,  bigot  as  he  was  at 
heart,  did  not  look  at  the  new  order  with  a  more  favourable  eye  that  it  came 
forward  as  the  spiritual  militia  of  the  ^pe.  More  than  once  he  had  been  at 
feud  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  Spain  was  at  this  very  moment  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Vatican.  He  would  willingly  have  persuaded  Borja  to  leave 
the  Jesuits  and  attach  himself  to  the  Jeronymites,  among  whom  he  was  to 
establish  his  own  residenca 

His  visitor  went  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter.  He  stated  to  the 
emperor  the  pounds  of  his  preference,  and  explained  at  great  length  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  society  had  been  organized,  and  the  great  objects  it 
proposed.  In  the  end,  if  he  did  not  convert  his  auditor  to  his  own  way  <rf 
thinkine,  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  he  seems  to  have  so  iar  reconciled 
him  to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  for  himself  that  Charles  desisted  from 
any  further  attempt  to  make  him  change  it 

Borja  remained  three  days  at  Jarandilla,  passing  most  of  his  time  in  the 
emperor's  apartment.  When  he  took  his  leave,  the  unusual  compliment  was 
paid  him  of  being  invited  to  repeat  his  visit  after  the  emperor  haa  removed  to 
Yuste.  We  may  readily  conceive  that  the  monarch  must  have  taken  much 
<x)mfort  in  the  society  of  one  whose  situation  in  many  respects  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  own.  For,  like  his  master,  Borja  haa  resigned  fortune, 
fame,  exalted  rank,  all  that  men  most  covet,  that  he  mi^ht  dedicate  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  Heaven.  He  had  not,  however,  waited,  like  Charles, 
till  disease  and  disaster  had  weaned  him  from  the  world,  but  had  carried  his 
plans  into  execution  in  the  freshness  of  hfe,  in  the  hour  of  ambition,  when 
the  race  of  glory  yet  remained  to  be  run. 

It  was  not  altogether  in  the  refined  and  intellectual  pleasures  of  reading  and 
social  intercourse  that  Charles  passed  the  time  of  his  confinement  He  had 
brought  with  him  into  retirement  the  same  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
which  he  had  indulged  through  life.  His  appetite  was  excessive,  rivalling  that 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  Frederic  the  Great^  or  any  other  royal  gourmand 
whose  feats  are  recorded  in  history.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he  gratified 
it  under  all  circumstances  amounts  to  a  trait  of  character.  A  Venetian  envoy 
at  his  court,  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign,  teUs  us  that,  before  rising  in 
the  morning,  potted  capon  was  usually  served  to  him,  prepared  with  sugar, 
milk,  and  spices ;  after  which  he  would  turn  to  sleep  again.   At  noon  he  dined 
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on  a  yariety  of  dishes.  Soon  after  vespers  he  took  another  meal,  and  later  in 
the  evening  supped  heartily  on  anchovies,  or  some  other  gross  and  savoury  food, 
(d  which  ne  was  ^rticularly  fond.  The  invention  oi  his  cooks  was  sorely 
puzzled  how  to  devise  rich  and  high-seasoned  dishes  to  suit  his  palate ;  and 
nis  Tnaitre-cP/Ukely  much  perplexed,  told  his  discontented  master  one  day, 
knowing  his  pa^on  for  tune-pieces,  that  '*  he  really  did  not  know  what  he 
could  do.  unless  it  were  to  serve  up  his  majesty  a  fricassee  of  watches."  The 
reply  haa  the  eflfect  of  provoking  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  emperor,— a  circum- 
stance of  rare  occurrence  in  the  latter  days  of  his  reign. 

To  wash  down  this  extraordinair  quantity  of  food,  Charles  drank  in  propor- 
tion. Iced  heer  was  a  favourite  beverage  with  him,  administered  often  the 
first  thing  on  rising  in  the  morning.  When  stronger  potations  were  required, 
he  had  no  objection  to  Rhenish  wine.  Roger  Ascham,  when  in  Germany,  saw 
the  emperor  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  sitting  at  dinner  at  the  feast  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  "  He  drank  the  best,"  says  Ascham,  "  that  I  ever  saw.  He  had  his 
head  in  the  glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  uSj  and  never  drank  less  than  a 
good  Quart  at  once  of  Rhenish."  It  was  in  vam  that  his  physician  remon- 
stotteo,  and  that  his  confessor.  Cardinal  Loaysa,  with  an  independence  which 
did  him  credit,  admonished  him  to  desist  from  the  pernicious  practice  of  eating 
and  drinking  to  excess,  reminding  him  that  his  Creator  had  not  sent  him  into 
the  world  to  indulge  in  sensual  delights,  but  by  his  dihgent  labours  to  save  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  Charles  ^ve  as  little  heed  to  the  warnings  of 
the  divine  as  to  those  of  the  doctor.  Unfortunately,  his  position  enabled  him 
too  easily  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  those  fasts  of  the  Church  which  might 
otherwise  have  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  the  end  came  the  usual  heavy 
reckoning  for  such  indul^nce.  He  was  tormented  with  indigestion,  bUe,  gout. 
and  various  other  maladies  that  flesh— especially  when  high-fed  and  over-fea 
— is  heir  ta  The  gout  was  the  most  formidable  of  his  foes.  Its  attadLs  were 
incessant  The  man  who  had  followed  the  chase  without  fatigue  amons  the 
iDu^est  passes  of  the  Alpujarras,  who  had  kent  the  saddle  da^  and  night  in 
his  camptugns,  and  had  dgni  esteemed  one  of  the  best  jousters  in  Europe,  was 
obliged  at  length,  whenever  he  travelled,  to  be  borne  m  a  titter,  like  a  poor 
cripple.  Care  and  excessive  toil  had  combined  with  his  intemperate  way  of 
Me  to  break  down  a  constitution  naturally  robust ;  and,  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  Charies  was  already  an  old  man. 

The  same  mischievous  propensities  accompanied  him  to  his  monastic  retreat. 
In  the  iJmost  daily  correspondence  between  Quixada,  or  Gaztelu,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  at  YalladoUd,  there  is  scarcely  a  letter  that  does  not  turn 
more  or  less  on  the  emperor's  eating  or  his  illness.  The  one  seems  naturally 
to  follow,  like  a  running  commentary,  on  the  other.  It  is  rare  that  such  topics 
have  formed  the  burden  of  communications  with  the  department  of  state.  It 
must  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  the  secretary  to  preserve  his  gravity  in  the 
perusal  of  despatches  in  which  politics  and  gastronomy  were  so  strangely 
mixed  together.  The  courier  from  Yalladotid  to  Lisbon  was  ordered  to  make 
a  detour  so  as  to  take  Jarandilla  in  his  route  and  bring  supplies  for  the  royal 
table.  On  Thursdays  he  was  to  brine;  fish  to  serve  for  the  jour  maigre  that 
was  to  foltow.  The  trout  in  the  neighoourhood  Charles  thought  too  soball ;  so 
otiiers,  of  a  laiger  size,  were  to  be  sent  from  Valladolid.  Fish  of  every  kind 
was  to  his  taste,  as,  indeed,  was  anything  that  in  its  nature  or  habits  at  all 
approached  to  fish.  Eels,  frogs,  oysters,  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
royal  bill  of  &re.  Potted  fish,  especiaUy  anchovies,  found  great  favour  with 
him ;  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  brouj^ht  a  better  supply  of  these  from 
tiie  Low  Coontnes.    On  an  eel-pasty  he  particularly  doted.    Good  suppties  of 
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these  savoury  abominations  were  furnished  from  time  to  time  from  the  capital 
hy  his  daughter,  who  thus  made  amends  for  the  remissness  which,  accoraing 
to  Gaztelu,  she  nad  shown  in  supplying  the  emperor's  table  on  his  journey 
through  the  country.  Soles,  lampreys,  flounders,  came  in  great  quantities 
from  Seville  and  Portugal  The  country  round  Jarandilla  furnished  tiie 
pieces  de  r^mtance,  in  the  form  of  pork  and  mutton,  for  the  emperor's  table. 
Oame  also  was  to  be  had  in  abundance.  He  had  a  lively  recollection,  however, 
of  some  partridges  from  a  ^ace  belonging  to  the  count  of  Ossomo,  formerly 
sent  to  mm  in  Flanders.  The  major- aomo  ordered  some  to  be  procured  from 
the  same  quarter  now.  But  Charles  remarked  **  they  did  not  taste  now  as 
they  had  formerly  tasted."  The  olives  of  Estremadura  were  too  large  and 
coarse  for  his  liking.  Repeated  directions  were  given  to  procure  a  supply  from 
Perejon,  the  trader  who  nad  furnished  some  oi  a  smaller  and  more  delicate 
kind,  and  to  obtain  from  him,  if  possibly  the  receipt  for  pickling  them.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  land  of  pork,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles 
was  living,  would  be  that  of  sausages ;  but  he  had  not  forgotten  those  whidi 
his  mother,  ^now  in  glory,''  was  in  the  habit  of  having  made  for  herself  in 
TordesUlas.  There  the  secretary  of  state  was  directed  to  apply  for  some.  In 
case  he  failed  in  that  quarter,  he  could  easily  obtain  a  receipt  for  making  them 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  marquis  of  Denia.  Unfortunately,  as  the  major-domo 
laments,  the  sausages  did  not  reach  Jarandilla  till  Thursday  night ;  and,  as 
they  could  not  by  any  construction  come  into  the  eatery  of  fish,  t^ 
emperor  was  obliged  to  defer  his  addresses  to  them  for  four-ana-twenty  hours 
at  least ;  possibly  much  longer,  as  the  next  letter  records  a  sharp  attack 
of  gout. 

The  nobles  in  the  vicinitrjr,  who  knew  Charles's  weak  side,  sent  him  con- 
stantly presents  of  game  and  vegetables.  The  churchmen  were  equally  atten- 
tive. The  prior  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  the  archbishop  of  Saracossa,  the 
bishop  of  Plasencia,  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  were  liberal  in  uieir  con- 
tributions ;  the  last  prelate  sending  a  caravan  of  mules  laden  wiUi  provisions 
for  the  supply  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite.  The  duchesses  of  Bejar  and  Frias, 
who  lived  m  that  quarter,  testified  their  devotion  to  their  ancient  lord  by 
presents  of  sweetmeats,  confectionery,  or  some  little  ornament  or  article  of 
dress.  Among  the  presents  received  from  the  latter  lady  were  some  delicate 
gloves,  then  a  greater  rarity  than  now.  Charles,  casting  a  glance  at  his  goaty 
fingers,  remarked  that  "the  duchess  should  have  sent  him  hands  to  wear 
them."  Qnixada,  who  had  complained  of  the  scantiness  of  supplies  on  his 
first  arrival  at  Jarandilla,  as  they  now  poured  in  so  abnndantly,  drew  the 
most  doleful  auguries  of  the  effects  on  his  master,  who  in  his  present  state  d 
inactivity  might  be  thought  hardly  capable  of  meeting  even  the  ordinary 
drafts  on  his  constitution.  But  remonstrance,  as  the  major-domo  plaintivdy 
wrote  to  Yalladolid,  was  of  no  avail.    The  result  justified  his  prcmiostics. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  Charles  had  a  severe  fit  of  gout,  which, 
beginning  with  his  right  hand  and  arm,  soon  extended  to  the  neck^  then  to 
the  left  arm  and  hand,  and  then  to  the  knees,  until,  in  fine,  crippled  m  all  his 
limbs,  unable  so  much  as  to  feed  himself,  the  emperor  took  to  nis  bed,  where 
he  lay  several  days  in  great  torment.  He  resortea  to  his  usual  remedies, — ^his 
barley-water,  his  yelks  of  eggs,  and  his  senna-wine.  This  last  nostrum  was 
made  of  a  decoction  of  senna  that  had  been  steeped  for  some  months  in  a 
Kght  wine  of  excellent  quality.  Indeed,  the  process  took  a  year  for  its  com- 
pletion. This  beverage  he  considered  as  possessed  of  such  singular  virtue 
that  he  had  ordered  the  receipt  for  it  to  be  forwarded  from  Flanders  to  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Yalladolii^  under  whose  care  the  preparation  was  to  be 
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made.  But  it  could  not  save  him  from  other  troubles ;  and,  while  the  gout 
was  still  on  him,  he  had  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  attended  by  a  sore 
throat  that  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  taking  nourishment  This  had 
one  good  eflfect,  however ;  and  Qiiixada  comforted  nis  master  by  telling  him 
that  "  the  best  way  to  cure  the  gout  was  to  keep  the  mouth  shut." 

The  emperor's  physician  was  a  young  man  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  regent, 
sent  him  her  own,  as  older  and  more  experienced,  to  advise  with  him.  Another 
of  the  faculty  was  also  added  from  Italy,  a  man  of  some  repute  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disorders  to  which  Charles  was  subject.  He  undertook  to  relieve 
the  emperor  of  his  gout ;  but  he  did  not  find  bis  patient  so  tractable  as  could 
be  wished.  The  Italian's  first,  very  reasonable  injunction  was  that  he  should 
give  up  his  iced  beer.  But  the  emperor  plainly  told  him  '^  he  would  do  no 
such  tning."  The  doctor  then  remonstrated  against  the  climate  of  Yuste,  as 
altogether  too  damp.  Charles  intimated  that  he  could  leave  it  when  he  liked, 
saying  that  "  he  had  not  yet  taken  the  vows."  Quixada  seems  to  have  had 
an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  doctor's  skill,  and  perhaps  of  that  of  the  faculty 
in  general ;  for  ne  remarked  that  "  the  emneror,  if  he  chose,  could  prescribe 
for  himself  better  than  any  one  else  could.*  Happily,  his  master's  condition 
compelled  him  to  resort  to  that  abstinence  which  was  the  only  effectual 
remedy.  Yet  we  can  hardly  accuse  him  of  pushing  this  to  an  extreme,  when 
we  find  him,  on  his  waking  at  three  in  the  mornmg,  swallowing  a  basin  of 
capon-broth. 

The  first  attack  of  gout  was  followed  by  a  second,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1557.  It  was  said  to  nave  been  immediately  caused  by  Charles's  vexation  at 
the  news  above  referred  to  from  Italy.  It  was  not  so  severe  or  of  so  long 
duration  as  the  preceding.  As  the  symptoms  grew  more  favourable  and  the 
gout  gradually  subsided,  the  spirits  of  the  sick  man  rallied,  and  he  regaled 
nimseu  with  an  omelette  of  sardines,  and  some  other  savoiuy  messes,  greatly 
to  the  dismay  of  the  major-domo,  who,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
declares  that  '4t  was  no  fault  of  his  ;  for  an^  attempt  to  reason  his  master 
out  of  his  passion  for  fish  was  but  kibour  lost' 

Charles  nad  now  prolonged  his  stav  three  months  at  Jarandilla.  Meantime, 
the  buildings  at  Yuste  were  so  nearly  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion. The  monks  were  impatient  for  his  coming.  "  If  the  emperor  should 
not  gow  after  all,  they  woula  hang  themselves,"  ^vrote  the  secretary,  Gaztehi. 
*'  Yet,  he  says,  "  for  myself,  I  shall  never  believe  that  he  will  go  till  I  have 
seen  it." 

The  fact  is,  that  Charles  was  detained  at  Jarandilkt  by  the  want  of  fimds 
to  pay  off  those  of  his  household  who  were  not  to  accompany  him  to  Yuste. 
For  this  he  had  required  from  Valladolid  thirty  thousand  ducats.  Weeks 
elapsed  without  the  remittance  of  a  single  ducat ;  and  the  royal  exchequer 
was  reduced  so  low  that  Quixada  was  obliged  to  advance  a  hundred  reals  from 
his  own  pocket  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  At  length, 
twenty-six  thousand  ducats  were  sent  But  Charles  would  not  move  till  he 
had  received  the  full  amount  Yet  no  blame  for  this  remissness  seems  to  have 
heen  imputed  to  the  regent  The  emperor  had  learned  from  his  own  ex- 
perience that  it  was  not  always  easy  for  a  king  of  Spain,  with  the  Indies  at 
nis  command,  to  procure  the  necessary  suppUes  for  his  own  household. 

At  length  the  remittances  came.  Quixada  was  enabled  to  discharge  all 
^irrears.  Arrangements  were  made  for  sending  back  such  of  the  retinue  as 
were  not  to  accompany  their  master  to  Yuste :  and  the  regent  was  requested 
to  charter  the  vessels  to  convey  them  to  Flanders. 

Out  of  more  than  a  hundrea  and  fifty  retainers  who  had  followed  Charles  to 
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Jarandilla,  between  fifty  and  sixty  only  were  reserved  for  his  establishment  at 
Yuste.    The  selection  was  attended  with  some  difficulty.    Several  d  the 

Srincipal  Flemings  whom  their  lord  had  retained  in  his  service  were  not 
isnosed  to  remain  with  him.  They  had  no  mind  to  give  up  their  native  land 
and  their  hopes  of  court  preferment  in  order  to  bury  themselves  in  a  convent 
of  monks  in  the  wilds  of  Estremadura.  They  knew,  moreover,  the  parsi- 
monious temper  of  their  master  too  well  to  count  upon  any  remuneration  that 
would  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  they  must  make.  "  They  bear  little  love 
to  us."  writes  Quixada :  "it  goes  to  my  heart  to  hear  them  talk  of  the  long 
and  faithful  services  they  have  rendered,  and  of  the  poor  return  they  have 
received,  or  expect  to  receive,  for  them," 

It  fared  not  much  better  with  those  who  were  to  remain  with  the  emperor. 
It  was  Quixada's  business  to  notify  them  of  then:  series  and  of  the  provision 
which  their  master  had  made  for  them  after  his  decease.  ''The  same  thing 
happened  in  this  case,"  writes  the  major-domo,  "  that  usually  happens.  Some 
were  more  contented  with  what  had  been  done  for  them  than  others.  No  one 
was  altogether  satisfied ;  and  I  least  of  all,  that  I  should  find  myself  in  so  dis- 
agreeable a  business,  and  be  obliged  to  tell  things  to  one  and  another  which 
thej  liked  as  little  to  hear  as  I  to  say."  Charles,  nowever^  might  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that,  as  mercenary  motives  were  excluded, 
those  who  remained  in  his  service  must  have  done  so  for  the  love  they  bore 
him.  Indeed,  if  not  a  generous,  he  was  a  kind  master ;  and  the  courtesy  of 
his  manners,  and  his  considerate  regard  for  his  dependants,  were  such  as  to 
inspire  them  with  a  strong  feelmg  oi  loyal  attachment,  independently  of  the 
reverence  in  which  they  naturally  held  him.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
Flemings,  in  whom  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  was  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  emperor  was  their  own  countnrman,— having  been  bom  in 
Ghent.  When,  therefore,  they  assembled  round  his  door,  preparatonr  to  his 
departure,  and  listened  for  the  last  time  to  the  kind  accents  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  there  were  few  among  them  who  were  not  melted  to  tears.  In  short,— to 
borrow  the  words  of  Mignet, — the  regret  of  those  who  were  to  be  for  ever 
separated  from  their  master  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  were  to  be  buried  with  him  in  the  Jeronymite  convent. 

On  the  third  of  February,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  emperor,  followed 
by  his  retinue,  took  leave  of  the  hospitable  waUs  of  the  lord  of  Oropesa.  He 
was  carried,  as  usual,  in  a  horse-litter,  his  noble  host  and  the  trusty  major- 
domo  riding  by  his  sida  As  he  passed  through  the  files  of  halberdiers  drawn 
up  before  the  castle,  they  threw  their  pikes  on  the  ground,  in  token  tliat  their 
service  was  ended.  The  cavalcade  proceeded  across  the  valley,  and  more 
slowly  climbed  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  sha^  with  wood^  which  the 
winter  winds  had  long  since  stripped  of  their  foliage.  As  they  orew  near  to 
Yuste,  the  sound  of  the  convent  bells  ringing  merrily  came  through  the 
woods.  The  brethren  were  assembled  in  the  church,  which  was  decorated  in 
the  gajest  manner,  as  for  a  festi\'al ;  and  the  gathering  shadows  of  evenii^ 
were  dispelled  by  numerous  tapers,  with  which  the  chapel  was  illuminateo. 
As  the  emperor  entered  the  outer  gates,  the  whole  body  of  the  monks,  formii^ 
a  procession,  with  the  prior  bearing  a  crucifix  at  their  bead,  came  forward, 
chanting  the  Te  Deum,  to  welcome  their  royal  guest  to  ms  new  abode. 
Charles,  alighting  from  his  litter,  and  accompanied  by  the  count  of  Oropesa 
and  by  Quixada,  was  borne  in  a  chair  by  his  attendlants  to  the  foot  of  the 
high  altar.  Here  he  remained,  absorbed  m  his  devotions^till  the  service  was 
concluded  and  the  last  tones  of  the  organ  had  died  away.  He  then  coarteoudv 
received  the  salutations  of  the  brotherhood,  who  gathered  round  him,  ad- 
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dreesinga  kind  word  to  each  of  the  monks  as  they  came  forward  to  kiss  his 
hand.  The  prior,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  au^t  presence  into  which 
he  was  now  brouc^ht  in  a  complimentary  speech  Mdressed  Charles  by  tiie 
title  of  ^^atemtaaa"  which  the  sood  father  hastily  corrected  as  one  ot  the 
brethren,  m  a  whisper,  suggested  the  propriety  of  ^^magestadJ* 

This  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  emperor  had  sufficient  strength  to  go 
through  the  monastery,  as  well  as  every  peurt  of  his  own  mansion,  to  examine 
the  accommodations  for  his  foUowers,  ana  finally  to  be  carried  in  his  arm-cludr 
to  the  little  hermitage  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  woods,  at  the  distance  of  two  bow- 
shots from  the  convent.  He  was  in  good  spirits,  professing  himself  pleased 
with  all  that  he  saw ;  and  in  this  contented  frame  of  mind  he  took  possession 
of  the  simple  residence  in  which  he  was  to  pass  the  brief  remainder  of  his 
davB.  The  monks,  in  their  turn,  were  overjoyed  at  seeing  that  which  they 
had  hardly  believcMl  would  ever  come  to  pass.  '*  Pray  Heaven,''  vrrites  the 
secretary,  Gaztelu,  "that  his  majesty  may  continue  to  endure  the  friars  as 
patiently  as  he  does  now.  This  will  be  no  easy  matter.  They  are  all  an 
miportunate  race ;  and  the  more  knportunatein  proportion  to  their  ignorance^ 
of  which  there  is  no  lade  among  the  orotherhood  of  Yuste." 
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Charles's  llsnslon  «t  Tnste— Furniture  and  Works  of  Aii^'Vih  Vale-Oharles's  Household 
and  Ezpenditore— His  Wav  of  Ltf^-His  Confessor— His  Mechanical  Porsnits— His  Ohser- 
vanoe  of  Religions  Bites— His  Contentment  at  Ynste. 

The  emperor's  dwelling  at  Yuste,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  oontrived  by  one 
of  the  best  architects  in  Spain,  had  little  pretensions  to  the  name  of  *'  pakce," 
by  which  the  monkish  chroniclers,  in  their  reverence  for  its  occupant,  are  wont 
to  distinguish  it  It  was  a  simple  structure,  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and 
stood  on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  with  its  back  against  the  southern  wall 
of  ^e  monastery.  It  consisted  of  onhr  eight  rooms,  four  on  each  floor,  which 
were  of  a  uniform  size,  being  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twenty  broad.  They  aD 
opened  into  corridors,  that  crossed  the  building  and  temunated  in  two  deep 
porticos,  or  galleries,  that  flanked  it  on  the  east  and  west.  These  led  out 
upon  terraces,  for  which  the  sloping  land  was  eminently  fovourable,  and  whidi 
the  emperor  afterwards  embelhshel  with  flowers,  fountains,  and  fish-ponds, 
fed  by  the  streams  from  the  surroimding  hills.  From  the  western  terrace  a 
gently  sloping  path,  suited  to  the  monarch's  feeble  limbs,  led  to  the  garden, 
which  spr^  out  below  the  house.  This  was  of  considerable  extent ;  and  a 
high  wall,  which  enclosed  it,  separated  it  from  the  domain  of  tiie  monks.  A 
smll  part  of  it  was  reserved  for  raising  the  v^tables  for  the  royal  table.  The 
remainder  was  laid  out  as  a  pleasure-ground,  with  jparterres  of  flowers,  and 
pleasant  walks  shaded  with  orange,  citron,  and  mulberry  trees,  that  in  this 
sheltered  spot,  screened  from  the  rude  winds  of  the  north,  grew  as  luxuriantly 
as  in  a  more  southern  latitude.  One  of  these  allevs  led  to  a  light  and  taateful 
summer-house,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  detected  by  the  traveller  amonf  the 
rubbish  that  covers  the  ground  at  the  present  day.  Another  walk,  boraered 
with  cypresses,  led  to  a  gate  which  opened  into  the  neighbouring  forest,  where 
two  cows  were  pastured  that  supplied  milk  for  the  emperor's  di^. 

Charles  took  for  his  bed-chamber  the  north-eastern  room  on  the  second  floor. 
Contiguous  to  the  chapel,  which,  indeed,  was  the  part  of  the  monastery  a^gainst 
which  his  mansion  was  erected.  The  apartment  was  so  situated  that  a  window, 
or  ^lass  door,  opened  from  it  directly  into  the  diancel,  giving  him,  while  he 
lay  in  bed,  a  complete  view  of  the  mgh  altar^  and  enabling  nim,  when  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  to  take  part  in  the  service.  In  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  building  was  the  cabinet  where  he  passed  the  day  in  transacting  business, 
which  still  followed  him  to  Tuste,  and  in  receiving  envoys  and  visitcurs  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  in  his  retirement 

The  northern  chambers  must  have  been  dark  and  dreary,  with  no  light 
but  what  found  its  way  under  the  deep  porticos  that  protected  the  sides  of  the 
dwelling.    But  on  the  south  the  rooms  lay  open  to  the  sun,  and  looked 

Eleasantly  down  upon  the  garden.    Here  the  vines,  clambering  up  the  walls, 
ung  then:  coloured  tassels  around  the  casements,  and  the  white  uossoms  of 
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the  orange-trees,  as  they  were  shaken  by  the  breeze,  filled  the  apartment  with 
dehdoos  odours.  From  the  windows  the  eye  of  the  monarch  ranged  over  a 
magnificent  prospect.  Far  above  rose  the  bold  peaks  of  the  sierra,  dark  with 
its  forests  of  chestnut  and  oak,  while  below,  for  many  a  league,  was  spr^  out 
the  hixuriant  savanna,  like  a  sea  of  verdure,  its  eay  colours  contrasting  with 
the  8ava«;e  character  of  the  scenery  that  surrounifoa  it  Charles,  who  had  an 
eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  as  well  as  in  art  loved  to  gaze  upon  this  land- 
scape ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  would  frequently  take  lus  seat  m  the  western 
gallery,  when  warm  with  the  rays  of  the  declimng  sun,  as  it  was  sinking  in 
glcxry  oehind  the  mountains. 

Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  was  careful  to  guard  himself  against  cold,  always 
travelling  with  his  stove,  and  causing  chinmeys  to  be  built  m  houses  where  ne 
prdon^ed  his  residence.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  omit  this  practice 
m  a  place  like  Yuste,  where  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  fire- 
places, although  little  in  vogue  among  the  natives,  as  important  as  in  a  colder 
region.  He  had  chimneys  constructed  for  every  room  in  the  house.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  to  possess  the  constitution  of  a  salamander,  and  usually  kept  his 
apartment  in  a  sort  of  furnace-heat,  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  household. 
Witii  all  this,  and  with  the  further  api>liances  of  furs  and  wrappings  of  eider- 
down, he  would  often  complain,  especially  when  the  gout  was  on  him,  that 
he  was  chilled  to  the  bone. 

The  furniture  and  decorations  of  Charles's  dwelling  seem  not  to  have  been 
altogether  in  keeping  with  the  plainness  of  the  edffice.  Yet  Sandoval,  the 
emperor's  historian,  assures  us  that  '*  the  apartments  were  so  ill  provided  in 
reject  to  these,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  sacked  by  an  enemy, 
in^ead  of  being  the  residence  of  a  great  monarch ;  that  the  walls  were  hung 
with  nothing  better  than  black  cloth,  as  if  for  mourning,  and  with  this  only  in 
his  bed-chamber ;  that  he  had  but  one  arm-chair,  or  rather  half  a  chair,  so 
old  and  rickety  that  it  would  not  have  fetched  four  reals  at  auction ;  finally, 
that  his  wardrobe  was  on  the  same  humble  scale,  consisting  of  a  single  black 
suit,  and  that  of  poor  quality.''  The  same  account,  with  more  or  less  variation, 
is  echoed  by  Vera  y  Figueroa,  Valparayso,  Strada,  and  other  writers  ol 
authority.  That  Charles  had  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  dress  may 
well  be  behoved ;  for  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  singularly 
indifferent  to  his  apparel  "  When  he  rode  into  the  towns."  says  a  contempo- 
rary, "  amidst  a  brilOant  escort  of  courtiers  and  cavaUers.  tne  emperor's  person 
was  easy  to  be  distinguished,  among  the  crowd,  by  the  plainness  of  his  attire." 
In  the  latter  nart  of  his  reign  he  dressed  wholly  in  black.  Roger  Ascham,  who 
was  admittea  to  an  audience  bv  him  in  his  privy  chamber  some  five  years 
before  his  abdication,  says  that  the  emperor  '*  had  on  a^wn  of  black  tanety, 
and  looked  somewhat  like  the  parson  at  Epurstone."  His  natural  parsimony 
came  in  aid  of  his  taste.  It  is  told  of  lum  that  once,  being  overtaken  by  a 
storm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naumbui^g,  he  took  off  his  new  velvet  cap, 
and  remained  uncovered  while  he  sent  into  the  town  for  an  old  one  "  Poor 
emperor,"  thought  one  of  the  company,  who  tells  the  anecdote,  *' spending  tons 
ol  gold  on  his  wars,  and  standing  bareheaded  in  the  rain  for  the  sake  of  his 
velvet  bonnet ! "  llie  reflection  is  a  natural  one,  but  not  more  natural  than 
the  inconsistency  which  gave  rise  to  it 

That  Charles  was  not  altogether  unmindful  of  his  wearing-apnarel  in  Tuste 
may  be  inferred  from  the  met  that  his  wardrobe  contained  no  less  than  six- 
teen robes  of  silk  and  velvet,  lined  with  ermine  or  eider-down,  or  the  soft  hair 
of  the  Barbaxy  goat  As  to  the  furniture  and  upholstery  of  his  apartments, 
how  tittle  reSance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  reports  so  cardcsaly  circulated  about 
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these,  may  be  ^thered  from  a  single  glance  at  the  inventory  ot  his  effected 
prepared  by  Quixada  and  Gaztelu  soon  after  th^  master's  death.  Among  the 
items  we  fiind  carpets  from  Turtcey  and  Alcaraz,  canopies  c^  velvet  and  other 
stuffs,  hangings  of  fine,  black  cloth,  which,  since  his  mother's  death,  he  had 
always  chosen  for  his  own  bedroom ;  while  the  remaining  apartments  were 
TOOvided  with  no  less  than  twenty-five  suits  of  ti^>estry,  from  the  looms  <rf 
flanders,  richly  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals  and  with  landscapes. 
Instead  of  the  crazy  seat  that  is  spoken  ot,  we  find,  besides  a  number  of  so^ 
and  chairs  of  carved  walnut,  half  a  dosen  arm-chairs  covered  with  black  vdvet^ 
and  two  others,  of  a  more  elaborate  workmanship,  for  the  emperor's  especial 
use.  One  of  these  was  garnished  with  six  cushions  and  a  footstool,  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  tender  joints,  and  the  other  well  stuffed  and  provided 
with  handles,  by  which,  without  annoyance  to  hhnself,  he  oouM  be  borne  out 
unpen  the  terrace,  where,  in  fine  weather,  he  often  preferred  to  take  his  repasts. 
Tne  acconunodations  of  his  sleeping-apartment  snowed  an  equal  attentmo  to 
Ms  personal  comfcnrt ;  for,  besides  two  beds,  of  different  dimensions,  we  find 
such  an  ample  supply  of  bolsters,  pillows,  blankets,  and  bed-gear  of  all  descrip- 
tions as  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  most  ambitbus  housekeeper. 

With  the  article  of  plate  he  was  no  less  generouslv  provided,  though  we  are 
assured  by  the  authonties  above  quoted  that  he  haa  but  tiiree  or  four  pieces, 
and  those  of  the  plainest  pattern.  The  service  of  his  oratory  was  unoommonly 
ample,  and  was  mostly  of  silver-gilt  His  table-service  was  idso  of  sflver,  as 
were  we  artides  for  his  toilet,  the  vases,  the  pitchers,  the  basins,  and  even  the- 
humblest  utensil  in  his  bed-chamber.  The  vessels  m  his  apotoecary's  room 
were  of  the  same  precious  material  as  well  as  most  of  the  articles  in  the  pantiy 
and  the  kitchen.  Among  the  difierent  pieces  of  plate  we  find  some  of  pure 
gold,  and  others  especially  noted  for  their  curious  workmanship ;  and,  as  this 
was  an  age  in  which  the  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  was  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection,  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  of  the  finest  specimens  had 
come  into  the  emperor's  possession.  The  whole  amount  of  plate  was  estimated 
at  between  twdve  and  thirteen  thousand  ounces  in  weight 

The  emperor's  inventory  makes  no  great  display  of  jewels.  Such  trinkets, 
w<»thlees  m  the  mcmastery,  he  left  to  tboee  who  lid  still  their  ^wy  parts  to 
play  on  ihe  theatre  of  the  world.  He  brought  with  him,  however,  a  number 
of  richly-mounted  caskets  of  gdd,  silver,  and  enamd,  containing  diff<ment 
artides  whidi  stOl  had  value  in  his  eyes.  Among  tiiese  were  several  collars 
and  badges  of  the  Qolden  Fleece,  the  proud  Burgundian  order  of  whidi  the 
Spanish  sovereign  was  now  the  head.  But  most  of  these  jewelled  oofiers  were 
filled  with  rdios  or  amulets.  Among  the  former  was  a  mt  of  the  true  cross. 
It  afterwards  passed  as  a  predous  le^apy  to  I^ilip ;  as  did  also  the  conteeti 
of  another  casket  a  crudfix  which  his  mother,  the  empress  Isabdla,  had  in 
her  hands  in  tiie  hour  of  death,  and  which  was  afterwards  to  solace  the  last 
moments  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  The  other  boxes  were  chiefly  devoted 
to  talismansj  T^ch  the  superstition  of  the  times  had  invested  with  marvd- 
lous  pnmerties  for  warding  off  disease.  There  were  stones  set  in  gfAA,  sure 
styptu»  ror  stopping  blood ;  nine  English  rings,  a  specific  against  cramp ;  a 
brae  stone,  riduy  chased,  for  expelling  the  gout ;  ftmr  besoar  stones,  in  gold 
settings,  ot  singular  efficacy  in  curing  the  plague ;  and  other  diarms  of  the 
same  Kind.  It  may  surprise  one  that  a  person  of -so  strong  a^  mind  as  (%ar)es 
the  Fifth  should  haveyidded  so  to  to  the  popular  superstition  as  to  put  faith 
in  such  trumpeiy.  That  he  did  so  is  eviaent  from  the  care  with  which  he 
preserved  these  amulets,  and  from  his  seoding  one  ci  them— a  beaoar  stone — 
to  his  chamberkun  Van  Male,  when  8iq>po6ed  to  be  ill  of  the  ^ague.    Yet- 
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this  should  not  be  set  down  so  much  to  snpentitkm  as  to  the  credulity  which 
grew  out  of  an  ignorance  of  the  real  properties  of  matter,— an  ignorance 
which  the  emperor  shared  with  the  best-instructed  men  of  the  age,  who,  in 
whatever  related  to  physical  science,  were  constantly  betrayed  into  errors  of 
which  a  school-boy  at  the  present  day  would  be  ashamed. 

There  was  one  decoration  for  his  dwelling  which  the  abdicated  monarch 
brought  with  him  to  Tuste,  of  more  worth  than  his  plate  or  his  jewels.  This 
was  a  small  but  choice  coUection  of  pictures,  some  of  which  ranked  as  the  noblest 
masterpieces  of  art  They  were  yariously  painted,  on  canvas,  wood,  and  stone, 
mostly  of  the  size  of  life,  and  hung  in  nm  frames  round  the  walls  of  his  apart- 
ments. Some  were  in  miniature,  and  among  these  were  no  less  than  three  of 
the  empress ;  while  an  elaborate  altar-piece,  displaying  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Child,  was  ornamented  with  ^old  medaluons  that  contained  likenesses 
of  the  different  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

But  the  gems  of  the  collection  were  eight  pamtings  from  the  pencil  of  Titian. 
Charles  was  a  true  lover  of  art,  and,  for  a  crowned  nead,  no  contemptible  con- 
noisseur. He  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  great  Venetian,  had  him  often 
near  his  person  at  the  court,  and  at  all  times  delighted  to  do  homage  to  his 
genius.  There  is  a  story  that  on  one  occasion  the  monarch  picked  up  a  pencil 
which  Titian  had  dropped  while  painting,  and  restored  it  to  him,  saying  that  *'  so 
great  an  artist  should  oe  servedTby  an  emperor.''  This  is  too  like  some  well- 
attested  anecdotes  of  Charles  to  be  rejected  as  altogether  improbable.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  showed  his  estimation  of  the  artist  by  conferring  on  him 
the  honour  of  Imighthood,  and  bv  assigning  him  a  yearly  pension  on  the 
revenues  of  Naples,  of  two  nundrea  gold  crowns.  He  may  be  thought  to  have 
done  some  violence  to  his  nature,  moreover,  by  never  pe^ng  him  a  less  sum 
than  eight  hundred  crowns  for  each  of  his  portraits.  There  were  several  of 
himself  at  Yuste,  from  the  hand  of  Titian ;  one  a  full-length,  representing  the 
emperor  in  complete  mail  He  was  painted  many  times  bv  the  Venetian 
artist :  for  it  was  by  his  pencil  that  he  desired  his  likeness  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  He  nad  his  wish.  Some  of  these  ^rtraits  are  among  the 
best  productions  of  Italian  art ;  and  the  emperor  hves  immortal  on  the  canvas 
of  Titian,  no  less  than  in  the  pages  of  histoiy. 

There  are  several  pictures  also  of  the  empress  by  the  same  master ;  and 
others  of  Phihp  and  the  different  members  of  the  lojal  family.  But  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  coUection,  and  one  that  Charles  had  caused  to  be  painted  a 
few  years  before,  that  he  might  tcdce  it  with  him  to  his  retreat,  was  the  cele- 
brated "  Gloria,^'  in  which  he  appears  with  the  empress  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  supported  by  angels,  in  an  attitude  of  solemn  adoration. 
This  superb  picture,  which,  after  the  monarch's  death,  accompanied  his  re- 
mains to  the  Escorial.  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  placed  over  the 
great  altar  in  the  church  of  Yuste.  That  this  was  the  case  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  size  of  the  painting,  which  made  it  better  suited  to  a  church 
than  a  private  ai)artment  In  the  space  above  the  altar,  Charles  oould^  more- 
over, readily  see  it  through  the  window  of  his  chamber ;  and  from  his  sick-bed 
his  ejes  might  still  rest  on  the  features  of  the  sainted  being  who  had  been  dearest 
to  him  on  earth. 

There  were  other  pictures  by  different  artists,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
"  Master  Michael"  as  he  is  termed,  respecting  whose  identity  historians  are 
somewhat  puzzlecL  The  subjects  of  his  pieces  were  chiefly  of  a  religious 
character,  and  celebrated  different  passages  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The 
whole  collection  was  one  well  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  monarch  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  the  world  to  a  life  of  holy  meditation.    While 
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surrounded  by  the  images  of  those  who  were  associated  in  his  memorf  with 
the  most  tender  recollections,  his  religious  sensibilities  were  kindled  by  the 
sight  of  those  scenes  which  commemorated  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  his 
Saviour. 

Charles  had  brought  but  a  meagre  array  of  books  to  adorn  his  shelves  at 
Yuste.  He  was  never  a  great  reader.  His  life  had  been  too  busy  to  allow 
the  leisure  for  it  It  was  his  misfortune  in  his  youth  not  to  have  acquired  a 
fondness  for  books,— that  best  source  of  enjoyment  in  prosperity,  as  it  is  the 
unfailing  solace  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  The  learned  Adrian  of  Utrecht  was» 
indeed,  his  preceptor.  But  Chi^vres,  the  politic  Flemish  minister  who  had  the 
direction  of  his  ai&irs,  considered  letters  as  belonging  to  gownsmen,  and  that 
a  prince  could  better  bestow  his  time  on  manly  and  chivahxtus  exercises. 
Chitf  les's  whole  library  did  not  exceed  thirtv-one  volumes.  These  were  mostly 
of  a  religious  character,  as  psalters,  missals,  breviaries,  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Meditations  of  St  Augustine.  Of  the  Consolations  of 
Boethius— a  work  once  so  popular— there  were  copies  in  three  different 
languages.  He  had  a  few  scientific  works,  among  them  the  Almagesta  of 
Ptdemy,  which  contained  whatever  was  known,  or  rather  not  known,  of  astro- 
nomy in  that  day. 

One  might  have  expected  that  history,  at  least,  would  have  found  favour 
with  the  emperor.  But  he  was  too  busy  furnishing  materials  for  history  to 
find  time  for  reading  it  Hepossessed  a  fragment  of  the  unfinished  manu- 
script of  Florian  de  (K»unpo's  Ordnica  de  Espana  ;  a  work  in  which  the  author, 
starting  from  the  Deluge,— as  usual  with  tne  Spanish  chronicler  in  that  day, 
— ^was  interrupted  by  death  before  he  had  groped  his  way  throu^  the  Dark 
Ages.  A  copy  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  graced  the  shelves.  But  it  was  in 
an  Italian  translation,  as  Charles  had  a  veiy  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin. 
He  took  more  pleasure  in  the  Commentaries  of  his  mend  the  Grand  Commander 
Avili^  which  celebrated  the  wars  in  Qermany  in  which  the  emperor  played  tiie 
principal  part 

But  the  work  which  had  the  greatest  interest  for  the  monarch  was  a  French 
poem,  **Le  Chevalier  DSlMr^  which  had  great  success  in  its  day.  It  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  celebrating  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  espe- 
cially that  prince  of  fire-eaters,  Charles  the  Bold.  The  emperor,  pleased  wtih 
the  work,  and  the  more  so,  no  doubt,  that  it  commemoratea  the  achievements 
of  his  own  ancestral  line,  had  formerly  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  turning 
it  into  Spanish.  He  afterwards  employed  his  chamberlain,  William  Van  Male, 
to  revise  it  and  correct  the  style  for  him.  Thus  purified,  it  was  handed  over 
to  a  poet  of  the  court,  named  Acufia,  who  forthwith  did  it  into  set  Castiliaa 
verse. 

Van  MaleL  the  chamberlain,  who  had  thus  performed  the  same  office  for  hia 
master  which  Voltaire  used  to  intimate  he  had  rendered  to  Frederic  the  Great^ 
by  saying  he  had  washed  out  the  king's  dirty  linen,  was  a  person  who  heki 
too  important  a  place  in  the  emperor's  household  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
He  was  bom  in  Flanders^  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  famOv.  He  early  followed 
the  wars,  and  took  service  under  the  duke  of  Alva.  But  the  prolession  of 
arms  was  not  suited  to  his  quiet  and  studious  tastes ;  and  when  peace  came 
he  quitted  the  army,  with  the  design  of  entering  the  Church.  The  poor 
gentleman,  howeven  had  no  patron  to  push  him  forward  in  the  path  of  pre- 
ferment, and^  satisfied  of  this,  he  gladly  embraced  an  offer,  which  he  obtauned 
through  the  interest  of  Charles's  minister,  De  Praedt,  of  tne  post  of  chamber- 
lain in  the  impMerial  household. 

In  his  new  situation  Van  Male  was  necessarily  brought  into  dose  relations 
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with  his  master,  to  whom  his  yarions  aooomphshments  enabled  him  to  render 
other  services  than  tiiose  strictly  demanded  by  his  office.  When  Charles's 
fingers  were  too  much  crippled  by  gout  to  hold  tne  pen,  the  cbamberU^  acted 
as  his  secretary,  and  sometimes  wrote  lus  despatches.  If  the  monarch, 
(pressed  with  care  or  tormented  by  bodily  pain,  was  miable  to  compose  him- 
seu  to  sleep.  Van  Male  beguiled  the  time  by  reading  aloud  to  him ;  and  many 
a  weaiy  hour,  and  often  far  into  the  night,  did  the  chamberlain  stand  by  his 
masters  bedside,  engaged  in  his  unenviable  office.  It  was  in  such  intervals  as 
he  could  snatch,  during  this  occupation,  that  he  wrote  those  letters  to  his 
friend  the  minister  De  Fraedt,  which  have  recently  been  published,  and  whidi 
throw  manjT  gleams  of  light  on  the  emperor's  personal  character  and  wajr  of 
life.  In  their  constant  intercourse.  Van  Male's  guileless  character,  his  int^rity» 
and  his  amiable  disposition,  won  the  regard  of  ms  master,  who  seems  to  nave 
honoured  him  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  any  other  of  his  house- 
holdj  except  Quixada.  But  for  all  that,  and  notwithstanding  the  important 
services  he  received  from  him,  Charles  aid  Uttle  for  the  advancement  of  the 
chamberliun's  fortunes.  When  the  latter  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
marry,  the  emperor  looked  graciously  on  the  plan,  and  fovoured  him  with  some 
prudent  counsels  in  regard  to  his  housekeeping.  The  simple-hearted  chamber- 
lain overflowed  with  ^titude  at  this  mark  of  condescension,  which  he  does 
not  &il  to  communicate  in  his  letters  to  De  Praedt  But  these  prudent 
counsels  were  all  that  Cbarles  had  to  give  him.  At  length  the  time  came 
when  the  emperor  could  be  generous  to  Van  Male,  and  that  without  any  cost 
tohimsell 

He  determined  to  present  him  with  the  manuscript  containing  the  Castilian 
version  of  the  *'  Chtoalier  D4lih4r4i^  and  to  have  a  large  edition  of  it  struck 
off  at  once.  This  was  to  be  done  at  the  chamberlain's  expense,  who  would  be 
abundantly  remunerated  by  the  sale  of  the  poem.  '*  It  will  put  five  hundred 
sold  crowns  into  his  pocket,"  exclaimed  a  wicked  wag,  the  historian  Avila. 
"  And  William  is  well  entitled  to  them,"  said  the  emperor,  "  for  he  has  sweat 
hard  over  the  work."  But  the  subject  of  the  royal  bounty  took  a  very  different 
view  of  the  matter.  Nothing  seemed  certain  to  him  but  the  cost, — especially 
as  Charles  positively  declined  to  propitiate  the  public  by  making  known  the 
part  which  ne  had  taken  in  the  composition  of  the  work.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  poor  chamberlain  protested.  His  master  would  not  be  balked  in  his 
generous  purpose,  and  m  that  same  vear,  1555,  an  edition  of  two  thousand 
copies  of  the  book  appeared  from  tne  press  of  Jean  Steeltz,  in  Antwerp. 
Wnether  the  result  justified  the  ominous  presages  of  Van  Male,  we  are  not 
told.  He  was  one  of  the  Flemings  who  followed  their  master  to  Yuste.  He 
survived  him  but  two  years ;  and,  as  there  is  no  appearance  that  his  affairs 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  at  the  time  of  his  own  death,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  manuscript  of  the  '*  CahaUero  Detenninado " 
proved  a  gold-mine  to  him.  Charles  nad  brought  with  him  to  Yuste  two 
copies  of  the  epic,  which  he  probably  rg^ded  with  more  complacency  than 
that  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  Van  Male.  One  was  in  the  original 
French,  the  other  in  the  Castilian  version,  and  both  were  ornamented  with 
coloured  drawings,  and  richlv  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  clasps  and  comers 
of  silver,  like  many  of  the  other  books  in  the  coUection. 

The  imperial  household  consisted  of  about  fifty  persons.— a  number  not 
j^ter  than  belonged  to  the  family  of  many  a  private  ^ntleman.  But  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  officials  intimated  the  state  maintained  in  the  establish- 
ment There  were  the  major-domo,  the  almoner,  the  physician,  the  aipothecary, 
the  secretary,  four  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
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the  like.  There  were  also  cooks,  confectionere,  fraiterers,  bakers,  brewers, 
gamekeepers,  and  a  number  of  menials  for  the  inferior  offices.  Charles,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  retain  the  services  of 
some  of  the  more  distingoished  Flemings  in  his  monastic  retreat  Their 
attachment  to  their  master  was  not  strong  enongfa  to  make  them  renomioe 
the  world  and  bury  themselves  in  the  solitudes  of  Yuste.  With  the  exceptioD, 
therefore,  of  a  few  men  of  family  and  education,  who  filled  the  higher  posts, 
the  establishment  was  made  up  of  illiterate  persons,  suited  to  the  humUest 
station.  Even  one  of  the  chamberlains,  as  we  gather  from  the  emperor^  iriU, 
was  unable  either  to  read  or  write. 

The  emperor's  fomily  was  variously  distributed,  (^uixada,  Gazteln,  Moran, 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and  some  others  of  the  prmcipal  attendants,  were 
lodged  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Cuacos,  half  a  league  from  the  monasterj^ 
— ^a  place,  as  the  secretary  patheticaUy  complains,  ''even  worse  t^ian  Yuste.^ 
Much  the  greater  number  found  accommodations  in  a  psurt  of  tt»  new  cknBten^ 
to  which  the  avenues  from  the  rest  of  the  monastery  were  carefully  dosed, 
while  easy  comnmnications  were  opened  with  ''  the  palace."  Thus  the  em- 
pmr's  establishment  in  the  words  of  Mknet,  was  complete  in  itself  supi^ying 
him  not  only  with  au  that  was  required  in  the  way  of  personal  service,  bat 
with  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  use,— from  the  bread  for  his  table  to  the 
various  medicines  for  his  maladies ;  from  the  wine  and  beer  of  his  cellar  to  the 
wax-hghts  for  his  oratory. 

The  salaries  of  the  attendants  varied  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  their  ser- 
vices, ^uixada,  as  head  of  the  establishment,  was  to  receive  the  same 
yearly  stipend  with  that  assigned  to  the  marquis  of  Denia,  who  had  held  the 
post  of  chamberlain  in  Queen  Joanna's  household.  The  amount  is  not  stated. 
Gaztelu,  the  secretary,  and  Mathys,  the  physician,  received  each  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  florins  a  year.  Moron  had  four  hundred  florins,  as  master  of  the 
wardrobe ;  Torriano,  the  mechanician,  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  Van  Mate, 
and  the  other  chamberlains  of  the  first  class,  three  hundred  eacL  The  whole 
amount  of  the  wa^es  somewhat  exceeded  ten  thousfuid  florins.^ 

Charles  had  estimated  his  probable  expenses  at  about  sixteen  thousand  gold 
ducats  a  year.  He  found,  however,  that  he  should  require  twentjr  thousand ; 
and  he  ordered  the  secretary  Vazquez  to  remit  to  him  that  amount  in  quarterly 
payments  of  five  thousand  each.  Gaztelu  uiged  the  importance  of  punctoalitf 
m  the  remittances ;  for  "  the  emperor,"  he  said,  "  is  the  man  of  all  others  who 
requires  to  be  served  with  nunctuality ;  and  the  least  want  of  it  causes  him 
the  greatest  annoyance."  One  mi^t  have  tliought  that  the  lord  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies  would  nave  long  been  umiliar  with  such  sources  of  annoyance. 

The  abdicated  monarch  had  reserved  for  himself  the  proceeds  of  certain 
taxes  caUed  los  sets  y  onze  al  miUar,  and  a  ri^ht  in  the  mmes  of  GuadakanaL 
These,  which  were  of  silver,  and  situated  in  tne  south,  not  far  from  Cordova, 
were  of  daily  increasing  value :  though  it  was  not  till  some  years  later,  idien 
leased  to  the  Pugcers  of  Augsburg,  u»t  their  productiveness  was  fully  «t|^ 
Mshed.  Besides  these  sources  of  revenue,  Charles  |iad  laid  aside  for  himsetf 
thirty  thousand  gold  ducats,  which  he  deposited  in  the  fortress  of  Smancas. 
His  daughter  Joanna,  more  than  once,  wnen  hard  pushed  for  nnmey  for  the 

*  The  Flemish  florin,  acooitUng  to  Mignet  Flemish  florin  vonld  be  equal  to  nearly 
(Cbarles-Qoint,  p.  227),  contained  an  amount       twenty-one  francs  of  the  present  currency. 


of  silver  equivalent  to  that  of  six  francs  There  are  so  many  embarrassments,  however, 

ninety-seven  centimes  of  the  present  day,  in  the  way  of  forming  a  corred 

But  silver  has  gready  depreciated  since  the  the  relative  value  of  monev  in  d 

sixteenth  centunr.     Taking  three   as   the  that  any  conclusion  to  which  w< 

multiple  indicating  the  depreciation,    the  must  be  received  with  diffldenoe. 
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pQbHc  service,  tried  to  persnade  him  to  aDow  her  to  borrow  from  this  hoard  on 
the  faith  of  the  national  credit.  But  her  fother,  who  knew  from  experience 
that  gOYemment  paper  was  by  no  means  as  cood  as  gold,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  i^lication,  and  kept  his  treasure  untoudied  to  tne  day  of  his  death. 

Charles's  way  of  life  at  Yuste  was  of  that  regular  kind  to  have  been  expected 
in  one  who  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  convent  He  rose  early,  and  unme- 
diately  breakfasted.  His  stonuush  abhorred  a  vacuum,  even  for  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  When  the  door  was  thrown  open,  his  confessor,  Father  Juan 
de  Begla,  i^ypeared.  The  history  of  this  man  afforas  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  wise  poticy  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  opens  a  career  to  talent  and 
desert  wherever  found,  instead  of  making  rank  the  only  path  to  preferment 
B^ia  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Aragonese  peasant  While  a  lad,  ne  went  to 
Saragossa,  where  he  lived  for  some  tune  on  charity,  especially  on  the  alms 
doled  out  at  the  convent  gate  of  St  Engrada.  He  performed  also  some  menial 
offices ;  and  the  monesj  he  thus  picked  up  he  spent  on  books.  The  brethren 
of  the  convent  aided  mm  by  their  spiritual  teachings,  and  by  their  recommen- 
dation of  him  to  a  wealtiiy  patron,  who  gave  him  the  charge  of  his  sons  in  the 
University  of  Salamanca.  Kegla  seems  to  have  fully  shared  in  all  the  advan- 
tages foir  education  afforded  by  this  seat  of  science.  He  profited  by  them  to 
the  utmost,  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  tongues,  especially 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  went  still  deeper  into  the  canon  law,  as  he  haa  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  Church.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  ^tered 
the  order  of  St  Jerome,  making  his  profession  in  the  old,  familiar  convent  of 
St  En^^acia.  He  distinguishea  himiself  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  con- 
fcnined  to  the  discipline  of  the  society.  Though  a  subtle  and  dexterous  casuist^ 
he  seons  to  have  hiEul  no  great  success  as  a  preacher.  But  he  was  the  most 
popular  confessor  in  Saragossa.  His  learning  and  exemplaiy  way  of  life, 
reconmiended  by  plausible  manners,  gradually  acquired  for  mm  such  considera- 
tion with  the  brotheriiood  that  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prior  in  the  very 
conTent  at  whose  gate  he  had  once  received  charily. 

The  first  term  m  his  office  had  just  expired,  and  he  was  about  to  be  re- 
elected for  another,  when  he  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  emperor  as  his 
confessor  at  Yusta  However  gratifying  ihe  appointment  may  have  been  to 
his  feelings,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  to  remam  in  the  independent  position 
which  he  neld  as  head  of  the  Jeronymite  monastery.  At  least,  he  showed  no 
alacrity  in  complying  with  the  summons.  When  at  length  he  presented  him- 
self bdore  the  emperor,  the  latter,  who  had  been  impatient  of  his  delay, 
inquired  the  cause  of  it;  to  which  the  Jeronymite,  with  a  downcast  look, 
replied,  "  It  was  because  he  did  not  think  himself  worthy,  or  indeed  qualified, 
to  take  charge  of  his  majesty's  conscience."  Charles,  who  perhaps  did  not 
give  the  monk  credit  for  as  much  humilitr  as  he  professed,  told  him  to  take 
coiunge ;  ^  for/'  said  he,  '*  I  have  had  five  learned  <uvine&  who  have  been  busy 
with  my  conscience  for  this  year  past  in  Flanders ;  and  all  with  which  you  will 
have  to  concern  yourself  will  be  my  life  in  Yuste." 

The  meek  and  austere  deportment  of  the  confessor  soon  established  him  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  monarch,  who,  in  one  instance,  showed  him  a  singular 
procMt  of  consideration.  He  not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  Begla  to  be 
seated  in  his  presence,— an  act  of  condescension  which  greatly  scandalized  the 
loyal  Quixada,  who  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  an  indignity  that  a  poor  friar 
should  thus  be  placed  on  a  level  with  his  august  sovereign.  Begla  himself  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  for  much  the  same  etiquette  was  observed 
towards  Charles  in  his  retirement  as  when  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  monk 
saw  the  odium  to  which  his  master's  favour  would  expose  him ;  and  on  his 
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knees  he  besought  the  emperor  to  allow  him  to  stand  in  his  presence.  "  Whe& 
any  one  enters  the  room,  it  makes  me  feeP  said  the  poor  man,  '*  like  a  criminal 
on  the  scaffold,  dressed  in  his  san-benito,  "  Be  in  no  pain  aboat  that,"  said 
Charles  to  him :  ''  you  are  my  father-oonfessor.  I  am  glad  that  people  should 
find  you  sitting  when  they  come  into  the  room ;  and  it  does  not  displease  me," 
he  coolly  added,  **  that  you  should  change  countenance  sometimes  at  being 
found  so.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  show  of  deference  to  his  confessor,  or  to  the  doth, 
Regla  soon  found  that  humility  was  not  a  cardinal  virtue  of  his  royal  penitent, 
and  that,  if  he  had  resigned  the  sceptre,  he  still  retained  a  full  measure  of  the 
imperious  temper  with  which  he  had  swayed  it  On  one  occasion^  the  monk 
having  gone  on  his  own  affairs  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Placentia,  Charles, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  it,  sent  a  courier  to  order  him  back.  ^1  wcmld  have 
you  know,  brother  Juan.''  said  the  emperor  to  him  on  his  return,  "that  it  is 
my  pleasure  you  go  not  nence  without  my  express  permission.  You  are  not 
to  quit  me  for  a  single  moment."  Regla  received  the  rebuke  with  patience, 
and  from  that  hour  never  left  the  monastery  so  long  as  his  master  lived. 

After  the  confessor  had  assisted  Charles  in  his  morning  devotion,  the  latter 
amused  himself  with  some  occupation,— of  ten  of  a  mechamcal  kind,  for  which  he 
had  a  taste.  His  companion  at  these  times  was  Torriano,  the  mechanician  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the  household.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cremona,  in  Italy,  a  man  of  smgular  ingenuity,  who  afterwards  ^ned  him- 
self a  name  as  an  engineer  by  the  construction  of  the  celebrate  hydraulic 
works  of  Toledo.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  manu&icture  of  timepieces, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  made  those  elaborate  clocks  which  adorned  the  apart- 
ments at  Yuste.  He  was  enga^,at  this  time^  on  an  astronomical  timepiece 
of  a  most  complicated  construction,  which  required  more  than  three  years  for 
its  completion.  Charles  is  said  to  have  observed  the  progress  of  this  curious 
piece  of  mechanism  with  great  interest  He  had  brought  with  him  to  Tuste 
a  number  of  watches  made  b]r  the  same  hand.  Pocket- watches  were  a  great 
rarity  at  that  period,  for  their  invention  was  of  recent  date,  going  back  no 
farther  than  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Charles  had  a  passion  for  timepieces,  though  one  might  have  thought  that 
he  would  have  cared  little  for  the  precise  measurement  of  the  hours  as  thev 

glided  away  in  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  monastery.  The  difficulty  which 
e  found  in  adjusting  his  clocks  and  watches  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the 
monarch  a  philosophical  reflection  on  the  absurditr  of  his  having  attempted 
to  bring  men  to  anything  like  uniformity  of  belief  in  matters  of  faith,  when 
he  could  not  make  any  two  of  his  timepieces  agree  with  each  other.  But  Uiat 
he  never  reached  the  degree  of  philosophy  required  for  such  a  reflection,  is 
abundimtly  shown  by  more  than  one  sentiment  that  fell  from  his  pen,  as  well 
as  his  lips,  during  his  residence  at  Yuste. 

Charles  had  a  turn  for  the  mathematical  sciences ;  and  his  inventory 
contains  a  number  of  geometri(^  and  other  instruments  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  his  retreat  In  the  catalogue  we  find,  moreover,  mention  made 
of  no  less  than  thirty-six  pairs  of  spectacles.  He  had  a  decided  taste,  and.  as 
it  would  seem,  talent,  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  when  in  Germany  had 
invented  a  carriage  for  his  own  accommodation,  in  which  he  used  to  take  his 
airings  in  the  country.  He  would  often  amuse  himself  with  Torriano  in 
making  little  puppets, — soldiers  performing  their  exerds^  girls  dancing  with 
their  tambourmes,  and,  if  the  account  be  true,  wooden  bin£  that  could  fly  in 
and  out  at  the  window  !— all  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  monks,  savoured 
of  necromancy.    But  what  satisfied  them  beyond  a  doubt  that  Torriano  was 
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an  adept  in  the  black  art  was  his  invention  of  a  hand-mill  small  enongh  to  be 
tacked  away  in  the  sleeve  of  a  friar,  but  of  sufficient  power  to  grind  enough 
meal  in  a  day  to  feed  a  man  a  week.  It  may  have  been  some  such  piece  of 
witchcraft  that  furnished  an  argument  for  his  prosecution  afterwards  by  the 
Holy  Office. 

At  ten  o'clock  some  of  the  emperor's  ayvdoB  de  cdmara  or  of  his  barberos 
— gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of  the  first  and  second  dass— came  to  assist  him 
at  his  toilette.  At  noon  he  heard  mass.  When  well  enough,  he  always 
attended  the  service  in  person,  occupving  his  place  in  the  choir.  At  other 
times  he  would  sit  at  his  chamber- window,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  opened  on 
the  chancel,  where  the  clear,  sonorous  tones  of  his  voice  might  oe  heard 
mingling  with  those  of  the  choristers  below.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for 
music,  and  understood  the  principles  of  the  art.  When  on  the  throne,  the 
music  of  his  chapel  was  unsurpassed  b^  that  of  any  church  in  Christendom. 
On  his  coming  to  Yuste,  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  to  select  for  him 
the  best  voices  from  the  different  convents  of  the  order.  No  person  was 
admitted  into  the  choir  except  those  who  r^^ularly  belonged  to  it.  On  one 
occasion  a  professional  singer  from  Plasenda  having  joined  in  the  chant,  the 
unaccustomed  tones  soon  drew  the  emperor's  attention ;  and  the  intruder  was 
compelled  to  beat  a  hastv  retreat  Charles  had  a  quick  ear ;  and  sometimes, 
when  a  false  note  jarred  on  it,  he  would  break  into  a  passion,  and  salute  the 
offender  with  one  of  those  scurrilous  epithets  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
the  wars,  and  which  were  much  better  suited  to  a  military  life  than  to  a 
monastic 

Immediately  after  mass  he  dined,— an  important  meal,  which  occupied 
much  time  with  him  always,  at  the  convent  as  well  as  at  the  court.  At  Yuste 
he  still  retained  the  unsocial  privilege  claimed  by  royalty  of  eating  alone.  He 
beguiled  the  time,  however,  by  conversing  with  some  one  of  his  household  who 
was  present  during  the  repast  Sometimes  it  was  Mathys,  the  physician,  » 
man  of  science,  but  who  unfortimately  did  not  possess  the  authority  exercised 
by  Sancho  Panza's  island-doctor,  to  order  off  the  unwholesome  dishes  from  the 
table.  Sometimes  it  was  the  learned  chamberlain.  Van  Male,  who  was  present 
Frequently  both  remained ;  and  the  emperor  conversed  with  them  on  different 
topics,  usually  those  relating  to  science,— to  anything  but  politics.  The  subject 
often  turned  on  natural  history,  of  which  Charles  was  fond,  when  Pliny  would, 
of  course,  be  cited  as  sovereign  authority ;  and,  if  a  passage  chanced  to  puzzle 
the  disputants,  the  confessor— a  good  scholar,  as  we  have  seen— would  some- 
times be  sent  for  to  settle  the  dispute. 

After  dinner,  the  monk  read  to  his  master  some  portion  of  St  Bernard  or 
St  Jerome,  pausing  frequentlj;  while  his  auditor  made  a  running  commentary 
on  the  text ;  so  that  the  exercise,  as  the  narrator  adds,  partook  rather  of  the 
nature  of  "  a  sweet  and  heavenly  communion."  At  other  times  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  lii^ter  and  more  familiar  topics.  Then  came  a  short  siesta  ; 
after  which  the  emperor  repaired  to  the  churchy  where  three  days  in  the  week 
he  listened  to  a  discourse  from  one  of  his  chaplains.  There  were  three  of  these, 
men  selected  for  their  piety  and  learning  from  the  different  houses  of  the 
order.  Among  the  numoer  Fray  Francisco  de  Villalva  was  especially  endowed 
with  a  rare  and  touching  eloquence,  which  made  him  one  of  ttie  most  popular 

Ereachers  of  the  day ;  and.  as  his  discourses  found  great  favour  with  Charles, 
e  was  selected  to  dieliver  the  sermon  much  oftener  than  either  of  his  brethren. 
Occasionally  assistance  was  not  refused  from  other  quarters;  and  if  any 
member  of  the  order  belonging  to  some  other  convent,  who  had  a  gift  for 
preaching  happened  to  visit  Yuste,  he  was  invited  to  mount  the  pulpit  and 
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display  his  eloquence  before  the  emperor.  Whenever  there  ma  preaching^ 
Charles  made  it  a  point  to  be  present  If  preyented  by  ilhiess,  or  by  the 
necessity  of  preparing  despatches  for  Brussels  or  YaUadolid,  he  expected  to 
hear  from  his  confessor,  on  the  same  evening,  a  full  report  of  the  discourse. 

On  the  other  afternoons  of  the  week  he  listened  to  some  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  from  Fray  Bernardo  de  Salinas,  a  learned  divine,  who  had  received 
his  aegree  of  doctor  from  the  University  of  Paris.  The  part  most  frequeetly 
selectM  for  this  exercise  was  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  the  emperor 
preferred,  says  a  monkish  historian,  as  containinj^  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  the  other  epistles  and  comprehending  within  itself  all  the  sound  doctrines 
and  dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  remamder  of  the  day  he  was  occupied  with 
such  a&irs  as  cliumed  his  attention.  After  vespers,  and  before  retiring  to 
rest,  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  supper,  in  which  fish,  dressed  in  some  ridi 
and  unwholesome  way,  was  pretty  sure  to  make  part  of  the  repast. 

A  religious  sentiment,  which  unhappily  was  deeply  tinctured  with  bigotiy. 
lay  at  the  basis  of  Charles's  character,  as  was  shown  in  the  busiest  parts  of 
his  life,  no  less  than  in  his  retirement.  He  had  ever  paid  due  attenti(m  to 
the  solemnities  of  the  Church,  and  was  anxious  to  show  his  respect  for  its 
ministers.  On  one  occasion,  when  attending  divine  service  in  the  chapd  of 
the  University  of  AlcaI4,  he  dedined  to  take  the  tiirone  which  had  been  pro- 
pared  for  him,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  canons,  saying  that "  he  could  find 
no  better  place  than  among  such  reverend  and  learned  divines.''  After  the 
death  of  the  empress,  he  heard  a  private  mass  for  her  every  day  as  soon  as  he 
had  risen ;  and  when  he  had  despatched  the  business  of  the  audience-chamber 
he  repair^  to  the  chapel  and  heard  mass  there  in  public  At  Yuste  he  caused 
four  masses  to  be  performed  every  day ;  two  for  the  souk  of  his  parents^ 
another  for  his  wife,  and  a  fourth  for  nimself,  at  which  last  he  was  always 
present  He  seeroea  desirous,  on  all  occasions,  to  manifest  the  earnestness  ot 
his  devotion.  When  one  of  the  brethren,  soon  after  his  arrival,  abashed  by 
the  emperor's  presence,  hesitated  to  sprinkle  him  with  the  holy  water,  he  took 
the  hyssop  from  the  monk  and  scattered  the  drops  liberaUy  over  himael:^ 
saying,  ^*  This  is  the  way,  father,  you  must  do  in  future,  and  without  any 
fear."  On  Good  Friday,  when  the  convent  was  assembled  to  adore  the  Crosa^ 
Charles  appeared  with  his  household,  who  applied  the  scourge  briskly  to  them- 
selves, as  they  followed  their  master.  He  allowed  the  monks  to  take  pre- 
cedence ;  and,  though  so  feeble  at  the  time  as  to  require  the  support  of  hb 
attendants,  he  insisted  on  going  through  all  the  ceremonies  practised  by  the 
brethren,  prostrating  himself  thrice  on  the  ground,  before  saluting  the  oross 
with  his  lips. 

Charles  was  punctual— as  far  as  his  health  penuitted  him— in  observing  the 
&sts  and  festivals  of  the  Church.  His  infirmides  excused  him,  to  some  enoit, 
from  the  former.  In  1554  he  had  obtained  a  bull  from  JuHus  the  Ttdrd, 
granting  him  a  dispensation  for  breaking  his  fast  even  on  the  mornings  when 
ne  was  to  take  the  sacrament  In  the  terms  of  the  instrument^  ^  he  was  dis- 
charged from  any  Scruples  of  conscience  that  he  might  experience  for  having 
done  this  at  any  time  before,  with  a  complete  dispensation  for  the  future  ;^ 
and  this  was  granted  him,  it  was  said,  *'  not  only  on  account  of  the  infirm  state 
of  his  health,  but  of  the  pious  zeal  with  which  he  had  ever  stood  forl^  as  the 
defender  of  tne  CathoUc  faith.'' 

But  though  Charles  was  excused  by  his  infirmities  from  keeping  the  fasts  of 
the  Church,  he  was  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  them  by  his 
people.  He  was  no  less  so  in  requiring  tneir  attention  to  other  religioas 
ordinances.    On  Ash  Wednesday,  when  all  lus  household  were  expected  to 
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partake  of  the  sacrament^  he  mkht  be  seen  standing  on  the  npper  steps  of  the 
altar,  taking  note  that  no  one  m  the  number  was  absent  He  set  an  edifying 
example  in  nis  own  person.  Every  Friday  in  Lent  he  took  his  place  in  the 
choir ;  and  after  the  ceremonies  were  finished,  and  the  monks  had  extinguished 
their  tapers,  the  emperor  followed  their  example,  and  ai)plied  the  lash  with 
such  good  mil  to  his  back  and  shoulders  that  it  was  stained  with  his  blood. 
The  scourges  which  he  used  were  preserved  in  a  coffer,  amon^  other  relics 
and  precious  memorials  of  his  father  s  piety,  by  Philip  the  Secono,  and  by  that 
monarch  bequeathed  to  his  imbecile  son  and  successor,  Philip  the  Third. 

While  Charles  was  thus  mindful  of  the  lugubrious  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
be  did  not  allow  its  festivals  to  pass  unheeded.  The  most  interesting  of  these,^ 
from  its  connection  with  his  personal  historjr,  was  the  fke  of  8t.  Matthias. 
The  twentv-fourth  of  February^  the  day  of  this  apostle,  was  as  important  an 
epoch  in  Charles's  life  as  the  third  of  September  was  in  that  of  Oliver  Crom- 
weU.  It  was  the  day  on  which  the  emperor  was  bom j  that  on  which  he  won 
the  great  victory  of  Pavia  over  his  rival,  Francis  the  First :  that  on  which  he 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope  at  Bologna ;  ana,  finally,  it  was  the 
birthday  of  his  natural  son,  the  famous  John  oi  Austria.  So  fruitful  an 
anniversary  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  by  the  monarch,  who  ever 
held  his  patron,  St  Matthias,  in  the  greatest  honour.  The  pope  had  granted 
an  indulgence  to  all  who  should  be  in  the  same  place  with  the  emperor  on  that 
daT.  or  even  where  his  remains  were,  after  deatL 

CQiarles  continued  to  obsare  the  fSte  of  St  Matthias  at  Tuste  with  the 
same  solemnity,  if  not  with  the  same  nomp,  as  when  upon  the  throne.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  he  i^peared  in  the  chapel  richly  attired,  with  the  superb 
collar  (XL  the  Golden  Fleece  hanging  from  his  neck.  He  was  attended  by  his 
household,  all  dressed  in  their  gala  suits  for  the  occasion.  After  high  mass^ 
had  been  performed.  Charles  approached  the  altar,  and,  kneeling  down, 
letoned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  countless  blessings  that  had  been 
heaped  on  his  head.  He  then  laid  his  gift  reverently  on  the  altar,  consisting 
of  as  many  goldpieces  as  he  had  numbered  yeais  of  Lis  life.  After  this  came 
a  sermon  m>m  Father  YiUalva.  But  the  church  was  unable  to  contain  half 
of  those  who  had  come  to  celebrate  the  jubilee.  They  had  gathered  from  forty 
leagues  round,  to  profit  by  the  indukence,  and  to  see  the  great  emperor  who 
had  exchanged  the  pomps  of  the  worm  for  a  life  of  penitence  and  prayer  in  the 
8<£tude8  of  Estremadura.  An  altar  was  nused  in  the  open  fields,  not  far  from 
the  garden  gate,  where  mass  was  performed ;  and  while  the  discourse  was 
going  on  in  the  neidibouring  church,  another  was  deUvered  from  a  pulpit 
mider  the  shadows  of  the  famous  walnut-tree  of  Yuste.  which  still  throws  its 
gigantic  arms  over  the  spot  where  the  multitudes  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  St  Matthias. 

Another  anniversary,  which  derives  its  interest  from  its  connection  with  the 
emperor's  cloister  life,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  was  the  third  of  February, 
St  Bias's  day,  Uie  date  of  his  arrival  in  Yuste.  A  singular  circumstance  gave 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  celebration  of  it  When  Charles  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  year  of  his  residence,  the  master  of  the  novices  told  Moron,  the  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe,  that  he  must  learn  from  the  emperor  whether  he  was  con- 
tented with  his  way  of  life  and  was  wiUing  to  makehis  profession ;  for.  after 
the  year  had  passed,  he  would  not  be  allowed,  by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to 
leave  the  convent  The  Jeronymite,  as  the  chronicler  tells  us,  hardly  expect 
that  this  would  be  reported  to  the  emperor.  But  the  latter,  when  it  was 
repeated  by  Moron,  took  it  in  good  jMtrt,  and,  though  labouring  at  that  time- 
mider  an  attack  of  the  gout,  determmed  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  thing. 
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He  announced,  aooordin^y,  that  he  was  well  content  with  the  conventi  and, 
if  the  brethren  were  contented  with  him,  they  might  consider  him  as  haying 
professed  from  that  hour. 

He  then  inquired  what  ceremonies  were  necessary  on  the  occasion.  He  ivas 
told  the  first  step  was  to  examine  into  tiie  lineage  of  the  candidate,  and  see  if 
he  were  of  the  ^  olue  hlood,^  ^sangre  azul,—thaX  is,  without  taint  of  Mo(mah 
or  Jewish  ancestry.  The  pedigree  of  his  majesty  made  such  an  inquiry  in  his 
case  superfluous.  But  the  act  at  profession  required  to  he  celebrated  with  cer- 
tain solenmlties  that  could  not  so  well  be  dispensed  with.  CSiarles  gave  orders 
"   3las?dj 


that  they  should  be  punctually  observed.    Accordingly,  on  St  Blas^  day,  ii 

was  celebrated  in  the  chapel,  a  procession  was  formed  of  all  the  brethren,  Te 
Devm  was  chanted,  and  a  sermon  was  pronounced  by  the  emperor's  favoorite 
preacher,  who  told  nis  hearers  ^  how  much  more  ^lonous  it  was  to  become  the 
servant  of  Christ,  poor  and  lowly  as  such  a  condition  might  be,  than  to  be  the 
lord  of  the  whole  world."  The  religious  services  were  conduded  bv  a  scene  of 
a  more  festive  character,  as  was  usual  when  a  new  member  was  aomitted  into 
the  fraternity.  A  table  was  spread  in  the  refectory,  sumptuousljr  provided  at 
the  emperor^s  expense,  and  garnished  with  ^ame  and  other  dainti^  which 
had  heen  sent  for  the  occasion  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  Ftenings 
from  Cuacos,  with  their  wives,  dressed  in  their  holiday  apparel,  came  to  par- 
take of  the  good  cheer  with  the  Jeronymite  brethren ;  and  when  the  banqaet 
was  ended,  the  latter^  who  had  been  long  pent  up  within  the  waUs  of  the 
monastery,  were  permitted  to  go  forth  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
rambling  among  the  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

The  accession  of  the  imperial  neophyte  to  their  body  was  a  proud  day  for 
the  community  of  Yuste.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  sinceri^  of 
the  emperor's  profession.  At  least,  they  intimated  as  much  by  opening  a  new 
r^ter.  bearing  the  names  of  the  professed,  at  the  head  of  wnich  was  the 
name  ot  Charles^  written  with  his  own  hand.  "  Whether  it  was  by  way  of  jest 
or  spiritual  pastime,  or  however  one  may  call  it,  so  it  was,"  savs  tiie  chromder 
of  tne  order.  Beneath  the  royal  autograph  was  inscribed  the  following  sen- 
tence: ^Dedicated  to  the  eternal  memory  of  this  illustrious  and  puissant 
monarch,  in  order  that  the  future  membOTS  of  this  house  may  glorify  them- 
selves on  seeing  their  own  names  inscribed  beneath  the  name  of  this  great 
prince."  The  voIum&  thus  royally  illustrated,  was  cherished  with  pious  care 
by  the  community  till  the  iK^inning  of  the  present  century,  when  in  1809  the 
monastery  of  Yuste  was  sacked  by  the  French,  and  the  archives,  hke  every- 
thing else  within  its  walls,  were  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Charles  was  sufficiently  affable  in  his  deportment  towards  the  Jeronynutes. 
He  knew  them  all  by  name,  and  occasionally  conversed  with  them.  Indeed,  he 
showed  them  a  degree  of  kmdness.  and  even  consideration,  that  was  incompre- 
hensible to  his  household,  espedally  the  Flemings,  whose  feelings  seem  to  have 
been  anything  but  those  of  deference  for  the  friars.  On  one  occasion  he 
bestowed  a  gratuity  on  the  monks,  which  led  to  a  remonstrance  from  the 
board  of  visitors  on  their  annual  inspection  of  the  convent.  "  The  order,"  they 
said,  '^  supplied  the  brethren  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  thdr  dunes.  His  majeaty^s  bounty  would  only  serve  to  make  them  listk^ 
and  lazy,  fond  of  »)rmandmng  and  sleeping ;  and  God  grant  that  the  mu- 
chief  might  extend  no  farther ! "  Charles  admitted  the  reasonableness  of 
the  objections,  and  promised  to  refrain  from  such  indiscreet  generosity  for  the 
future. 

Once  during  his  residence  at  Yuste  he  condescended  to  dine  with  the 
brethren  in  l^e  refectory.  He  sat  at  a  separate  table,  and  Tan  Male  acted  as 
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liis  carver.  But  Charles's  dainty  appetite  had  been  too  long  accnsiomed  to  the 
savouiy  messes  of  his  own  kitchen  to  relish  the  simnle  fare  of  the  convent  He 
had  made  bat  slender  pro«;Tess  in  the  repast,  when  he  suddenly  rose  and 
withdrew.  Not  to  morti^  his  hosts,  however,  he  told  them,  as  he  left,  to  set 
aside  the  mitasted  dishes  for  him,  adding  that  ^  he  should  not  ^et  hold  them 
quits."  But,  for  all  this,  he  never  dined  with  them  again ;  still  less  did  he 
ever  return  the  compliment,  by  asking  any  of  them  to  dine  with  him.  The 
Jeronyniites  were  not  long  in  finding  that,  notwithstanding  his  late  act  of 
profession^  brother  Charles  was  not  a  whit  more  of  a  monk  than  when  he  first 
took  up  his  residence  at  Yuste.  Their  prior  having  died,  they  besought  ^e 
emperor  to  obtain  from  the  general  of  the  society  permission  for  them  to  elect 
a  new  prior.  But  Charles  testily  answered  that  "he  would  not  be  pestered 
with  their  affiurs,  or  with  those  of  their  order  either." 

During  the  first  months,  indeed  the  g[reater  part  of  the  first  year,  of  the 
emperor^  cloister  life,  his  health  visibly  improved,— the  consequence,  it  may 
be,  of  change  of  climate  and  occupations.  At  least,  such  is  the  view  taken  of 
it  br  the  Jeronymite  historian,  who  tells  us  that  the  "  equable  temperature 
of  Yuste,  where  the  monarch's  senses  were  regaled  with  the  delicious  fragrance 
ci  the  groves  and  garden^  and,  above  all,  the  holv  calm  of  his  present  occu- 
pations, far  from  the  feverish  turmoil  of  the  world!,  diffused  a  sweet  serenity 
over  his  soul  and  gave  new  vigour  to  his  constitution."  From  whatever  cause 
the  favourable  change  in  his  nealth  and  spirits  proceeded,  it  was  the  subject 
of  freouent  remark  among  the  members  of  his  familv.  "  Tne  emperor,"  writes 
Qaztelu  to  the  secrettuy  Vazquez,  ^  is  so  well,  ana  in  such  good  condition, 
that  you  would  hardly  know  him."  This  was  in  June.  In  the  following 
August,  Quixada,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  functionary,  notices  the  "  excellent 
health  of  his  master,  who  eats  and  sleeps  weU,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  twinge  of  gout  in  the  finders  and  shoulder,  has  nothing  to  complain 
oL  He  enjoys  his  present  quiet  life,  has  no  desire  to  exchange  it  for  any 
•ther,  and,  in  short,  is  the  most  contented  man  in  the  world." 

Uniortunately,  the  contentment  of  the  monarch  was  not  shared  by  his  house- 
he^  The  major-domo,  in  particular,  gave  vent  to  his  ill  humour  in  more 
than  one  petulant  letter  to  Vazquez,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  himself  in  the 
fohiess  of  nis  heart  "If  his  majesty,"  he  writes,  "  wanted  solitude,  by  my 
iaith  he  has  ^t  it  .  .  .  This  is  the  most  wretched  and  lonely  life  I  ever 
passed ;  fit  only  for  those  who  desire  to  give  up  the  world  and  turn  friars,  of 
which  number  I  am  not  one.  But,  G^  willing,  I  will  make  some  change 
before  long." 

Shortly  after,  he  obtained  a  furlough  from  the  emperor,  with  leave  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  family  at  Villagarcia.  Overjoyed,  he  wrote  at  once  to  Vazquez, 
*•  I  shall  not  return  in  a  hurry,  I  assure  you,  to  eat  truflfles  and  asparagus  in 
Estremadura  ! "  But  it  was  not  Quixaaa's  destiny  to  live  separate  from  his 
Blaster.  The  latter,  during  the  major-domo's  absience,  employed  one  of  the 
monks  as  his  commissary,  to  cater  for  the  palace.  But  the  good  father  knew 
but  little  of  the  afliirs  ot  this  world,  and  proved  so  incompetent  to  his  office 
that  Charles  caused  a  despatch  to  be  sent  forthwith  to  his  old  servant,  de- 
siring his  instant  return.  "  I  believe  that  his  majesty,"  wrote  Qaztelu,  with 
great  satisfiiction, "  is  now  convinced  that  the  monks  are  not  fit  to  be  employed 
in  an}thing  whatever."  Quixada  was  requested  to  bring  his  family  along 
with  him  and  take  up  his  residence  permanently  at  Cuacos. 

The  idea  of  thus  removing  all  his  family  to  Yuste,  as  to  a  permanent  abode, 
iras  a  bitter  pill  to  the  major-domo.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  his  loyally ;  but 
in  the  end  his  attac^ent  to  his  master  prevailed,  and  he  made  his  prepara- 
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tioQS  for  ob^yine  him,  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a  very  bad  grace. 
On  his  return,  he  poured  forth  his  oomi>laints  into  the  ear  of  his  niend 
Vazquez.  ^  I  should  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  my  own 
quartiers,  were  it  not  that  I  am  transferred  to  a  spot  where  there  is  nothine 
to  eat)  no  house  fit  to  live  in.  and  where  mv  days  are  spent  in  running  to  ana 
from  the  monastery ;  and  tnis  in  all  weathers,  in  heat  and  coM,  in  rain  and 
snow ;  it  is  all  one.  I  feel  chiefly^  however/  he  adds,  "  for  my  wife,— to  be 
thus  brought  from  her  pleasant  residence  at  Villagarcia  to  this  dreary  solitade. 
where  there  are  no  amusements  or  enjoyments  of  anj  kind.  But  his  majesty," 
he  concludes,  *^  will  be  served  by  it ;  so  I  must  acquiesce,  Uiough  much  againsi 
my  will,  I  assure  you ;  and  especially  when  I  consider  that  my  past  services 
have  not  been  so  well  requited  tiiat  I  should  feel  under  any  obligation  to 
render  new  ones.''  This  amiable  epistle  is  dated  ''the  thirtieth  of  Angnst, 
from  Yuste,— woe  betide  him  who  built  it ! "  Gaztelu  chimes  in  with  the 
same  tune,  though  in  a  more  subdued  key.  ''Many  of  the  Flemings,*  he 
writes, "  complain,  I  am  told,  of  their  way  of  life,  and  none  are  contested. 
The  worst  is,  there  is  good  reason  for  this.  But  breathe  it  to  no  one,''  adds 
the  cautious  secretary.  "His  nuyesty,"  he  continues,  "is  in  excellent  con- 
dition, growing  fresher  and  fatter  every  day.  There  is  not  one  of  the  house- 
hold to  compare  with  him  in  health.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  indeed,  we  are  all 
aa  tiie  sick-list." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  household  were  careful  not  to  betraj  their 
discontent  to  their  master.  If  thev  did,  he  gave  Uttle  heed  to  it  He  had 
not  that  light  and  fickle  temper  which  would  readilj  render  him  disgusted 
with  his  own  plans.  He  had  reached  at  last  the  qmet  haven  be  had  so  kmg 
8i&;hed  for ;  and  now  that  he  was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  sovemgnfy. 
which  of  late  years  had  bowed  him  to  the  earth,  his  weary  spirit  welcoined 
the  repose  which  it  found  in  the  shades  of  Tuste.  Not  that  he  had  lost  his 
interest  in  public  a&irs.  Far  from  this,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  his  advice  in 
respect  to  tnem— the  predous  fruit  of  his  large  experience— was  as  freely 
given  as  it  was  asked.  But  it  was  only  as  an  a^riser,  not  as  an  actor,  tiiat  hie 
now  appeared ;  and  it  was  a  great  thing;  to  be  discharged  from  the  wearing 
responsibility  which  had  robbed  him  of  his  rest  by  night,  and  turned  his  Mis 
gray  before  the  prime  of  manhood. 

It  is  not  strange  that  both  health  and  spirits  should  have  improved  nnte 
the  influence  of  ms  present  regular  vmy  of  life.  Not  that  this  was  in  afl 
respects  the  most  juoicious  possible.  The  free  indulgence  of  his  u»i>etit6^ 
which  had  been  his  besetting  sin  in  the  world,  still  clung  to  him  in  tiie  cl<Hster ; 
and  his  friends,  with  indiscreet  kindness,  continued  to  tempt  him  by  presents 
of  pernicious  oainties  at  Yuste,  in  the  same  manner  as  tiiey  had  dofne  at 
Jarandilla.  But  the  evil  consequences  were  counteracted,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  circumstances  of  nis  present  position.  In  the  fine  weather  of 
the  spring  and  summer  he  was  much  in  the  open  air.  He  took  {Measure  in 
pruning  his  young  trees  and  tending  his  plants.  He  was  fond  of  a  garden ; 
«nd  we  are  indebted  to  him,  it  is  said,  for  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  the 
little  giurden  pink,  which  he  brought  back  from  his  African  campaigns,  and 
which  will  continue  to  bloom  when  the  wreath  of  the  con<^ueror  shall  nave 
&ded  and  been  forgotten.  He  found  occupation  for  his  leisure  in  building 
the  terrace  aheady  noticed,  on  a  level  with  the  second  floor  of  his  mansion, 
planting  it  with  oranee-trees,  and  ornamenting  it  with  flowers  and  fountains 
that  filfed  the  air  with  a  cool  and  delicious  fragrance. 

In  early  days  Charles  had  be^  passionately  fond  of  field-qwrts.  He 
would  fdiow  tne  chase  with  such  eagerness  as  to  leave  his  attendants  far 
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behind,  and  sometimes  to  lose  himself  amon^  the  mountains.  When  he 
foond  his  wa^  back,  led  by  some  peasant  guide  late  in  the  evening,  lights 
were  in  the  wmdows  of  all  the  houses,  and  the  bells  were  ringing  to  call  the 
people  toother  to  go  in  search  of  him.  These  were  the  days  when  he  was 
accounted  "  the  most  perfect  cavalier  of  his  time ; "  when  a  soldier-chronicler 
could  lament  that  'Hhe  best  light-horseman  in  the  world  was  spoiled  by 
Charles's  having  been  bom  to  a  throne."  It  was  in  these  days  that  he  carried' 
off  the  prizes  at  the  Moorish  tilt  of  reeds  and  at  the  Christian  tourney ;  when, 
it  was  said,  he  even  coveted  the  honours  of  the  matador,  and,  with  the  national 
spirit  of  the  old  Castilian,  would  descend  into  the  arena  and  contend  against 
tne  bull  But  all  this  was  changed ;  and  many  a  year  had  passed  since  the 
emperor  had  mounted  his  war-horse,  or  followed  the  chase  in  the  German  forests 
or  the  wild  passes  of  the  Alpuzarras.  In  place  of  his  noble  stud,  he  had^ 
brought  with  him  to  Yuste  only  a  one-eyed  pony  and  a  mule.  Once  only  did 
he  venture  into  the  saddle,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  giddiness  which  com- 
pelled him  hastily  to  dismount.  The  poor  emperor  was  as  little  able  to  ride  as 
to  walk.  Henceforth  his  only  mode  of  conveyance,  when  he  went  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  garden,  was  the  litter  or  the  arm-chair.— most  frequently 
the  latter,— borne  by  his  attendants.  Yet  he  would  still  occasionally  en- 
deavour to  revive  the  recollections  of  his  sporting  days  by  an  excursion  into 
the  neighbouring  woods,  where  he  would  do  some  execution  on  such  birds  as 
came  within  the  range  of  his  fowling-piece.  Gaztelu,  in  a  letter  dated  the  fiftii 
of  June,  mentions,  with  great  satisuictiom  that  his  master  had  been  strong 
enough  to  rise  from  his  seat  without  aid  and  shoot  two  pigeons  with  his 
aronebuse. 

The  tranquillity  of  Charles's  present  way  of  life  suited  his  taste  so  well  that 
he  made  arrangements  not  only  for  embellishing  his  house,  but  for  extending 
it  and  rendering  it  more  comfortable  as  a  permanent  residence.  A  stove  oi 
curious  construction  was  ordered  to  be  sent  from  Quixada's  place  at  Villa- 
^rda,  whither  it  had  been  brought  from  Flanders.  A  suit  of  tapestry  from 
Sie  Flemish  looms,  displaving  the  emperor's  campaign  against  Tunis,  which 
still  adorns  the  queen's  palace  at  Madnd,  was  also  received  at  Yuste.  Charles 
further  amused  nimself  with  designs  for  an  oratory,  as  well  as  with  a  more 
extended  plan  for  a  new  building,  which  he  intended  for  the  reception  of  Philip 
when  he  should  return  to  Spain.  He  looked  forward  with  the  gieatest  interest 
to  a  visit  from  his  son,  and  talked  to  the  monks  of  the  arrangements  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  for  the  king's  accommodation.  Philip  did  indeed 
make  his  visit  to  the  convent,  but  not  till  twelve  years  had  passed  away,  when 
his  father  had  long  since  gone  to  his  rest,  and,  after  ^'  life^  fitful  fever,"  lay 
quietiy  sleeping  in  the  vaults  of  Yuste. 


2  • 


BOOK  III. 


JErroneous  Opinions  reftpecting  Charles— HU  Interest  in  Public  AfTAirs— Lois  de  Avil*— Prtty 
Annoyances— Visit  of  Francisco  Borja—Charles's  Memoirs  of  Himself— Visit  of  his  Sisters 
to'Yuste— Death  of  Queen  Eleanor— Charles's  Resignation  of  the  Imperial  Title— His  Zeal 
for  the  Faith. 

It  has  been  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  on  entoing 
his  monastic  retreat,  conformed  so  mr  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  to  abjure  m 
connection  with  temporal  concerns  and  to  devote  himself  entirelv  to  the  great 
work  of  his  own  salvation.  This  opinion  found  favour  wita  the  andcnt 
chroniclers,  who.  as  we  have  intimated,  thought  bv  it  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  sacrifice  maae  by  a  monarch  who  could  descend  from  the  proudest  pinnacle 
of  earthly  grandeur  to  bury  himself  in  a  convent.  **  He  was  as  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  business  of  the  kingdom  and  the  concerns  of  the  govern- 
ment," says  one  historian,  "as  if  he  had  never  taken  part  in  them r*— "so 
entirely  abstracted  in  his  solitude,"  says  another  contemporary,  "  that  neither 
the  arrival  of  the  treasures  brought  in  his  fleets  from  the  Indies,  nor  the  sound 
of  arms,  amidst  which  his  life  nad  been  hitherto  {)assed,  had  any  power  to 
disturb  nis  tranquillity.'*  Yet  the  same  writer  tells  us  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  minister  Granvelle  having  remarked  to  Philip  the  Second  that  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  his  father  had  abdicated  the  government 
**  True,"  replied  the  king,  "and  the  anniversary  also  of  the  day  on  which  he 
repented  having  done  so."  The  incorrectness  of  these  statements  is  proved  by 
the  letters  of  Cnarles*^himself,  as  well  as  by  those  of  his  household,  from  the 
convent  of  Yuste. 

When  the  monarch  took  up  his  abode  among  the  Jeronymites,  the  affiurs  of 
Philip  wore  a  gloomy  and  most  disheartening  aspect.  'We  have  seen,  in  a 
former  chapter,  the  disgust  expressed  by  Charles  at  the  truce  which  the  duke 
of  Alva,  when  in  the  full  tide  of  his  victorious  career,  had  made  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  which,  the  emperor  predicted,  would  <Mily  serve  to  give 
breathing-time  to  the  enemy  and  enable  him  to  gather  strength  to  renew  the 
struggle.  The  French  king  had  profited  by  it  to  push  his  army  across  the  Alps, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  brilUant  defence  of  Metz, 
some  years  previous,  against  the  best  troops  of  Spain,  with  the  emperor  at 
their  head,  had  estaolished  his  military  refutation.  This  gallant  chief taii^ 
descending  towards  the  south,  after  a  lunction  with  the  papal  troops,  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  Naples,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fell  with  pitiless  fury  on 
the  flourishing  towns  and  hamlets  that  lay  along  the  borders.  A  considerable 
force,  at  the  same  time,  under  Coligni,  governor  of  Picardy,  menaced  Flanders 
with  an  invasion  on  the  west ;  whue  Solyman  the  Ma^ficent  was  invited  to 
co-operate  with  the  two  Christian  powers  and  make  a  aescent  on  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  tempest  thus  gathering  around 
him  from  every  quarter,  the  young  and  inexperienced  Philip  naturally  turned 
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for  support  to  the  parent  by  whose  sagacious  counsels  he  bad  been  guided 
through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  despatched  his  confidential  minister,  Ruy 
Gomez,  afterwards  prince  of  Eboli,  to  Yuste,  with  instructions  to  obtain  from 
the  emperor  his  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war.  He  was  to 
solicit  him  in  the  most  humble  manner,  and  to  urge  him  with  every  argument 
he  could  think  of,  not  merely  to  give  his  advice,  but  to  leave  the  monastery  for 
A  time,  and  take  up  his  residence  in  some  place  suited  to  his  health,  where  by 
his  personal  presence  and  authority  he  might  assume  the  direction  of  affairs. 
8ucn  a  step  could  not  fail  to  insure  success.  The  mere  report  of  it  would 
strike  terror  into  the  enemies  of  Spain  and  disconcert  their  measures. 

Ruy  Qomez  reached  the  convent  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  1557. 
He  was  graciously  received  by  Charles,  who  paid  him  the  extraordinary  com- 
pliment of  ordering  Ouixada  to  prepare  an  apartment  for  him  in  the  palace. 
Two  days  the  accomplished  envoy  of  Philip  remained  at  Yuste ;  and  five  hours 
of  each  day  he  passed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  who  thus  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  his  own  views  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  and 
the  hest  mode  of  arranging  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Ruy  Gomez  had  been 
directed  to  state  to  Charles  the  embarrassments  under  which  Philip  laboured 
from  the  want  of  funds ;  and,  as  the  attention  of  the  latter  was  necessarily 
engaepd  by  the  operations  in  the  field,  the  emperor  was  to  be  urged,  with  all 
the  address  of  which  the  envoy  was  capable,  to  take  charge  of  the  financial 
department  himself,  to  devise  the  means  for  raising  the  necessary  supplies  and 
to  superintend  their  punctual  remittance  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Charles  had  no  mind  to  leave  the  quiet  haven  where  he  was  now  moored 
and  throw  himself  again  on  the  troubled  sea  of  political  life.  But  he  renewed 
a  promise  which  he  had  already  made  bjr  letter  to  his  son,  to  aid  him  by  word 
and  deed,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power  in  his  retirement  He  engaged,  moreover, 
to  do  all  that  he  could  in  the  way  of  providing  him  with  money,  "  fearing,"  as 
he  afterwards  wrote,  "  he  could  be  of  Uttle  use  to  him  in  any  other  way." 
This,  the  most  burdensome  duty  of  government,  was  particularly  so  in  an  age 
when  the  resources  of  a  country  were  so  little  imderstood,  and  when,  in  default 
of  any  sure  and  well-arranged  system  of  taxation,  it  was  usual  to  resort 
to  benevolences,  monopolies,  loans  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  other  temporary 
shifts,  that  entailed  a  heritage  of  woe  on  the  nation.  Of  this  Philip  the  second 
himself  lived  long  enough  to  nave  dismal  experience.  That  the  emperor  should 
have  taken  charge,  to  any  extent,  of  this  department,  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  those  idle  calumnies  which  accuse  the  son  of  parsimony  in  his  dealings  with 
his  father ;  since  it  was  not  Philip  who  was  to  supply  Charles  with  fimds,  but 
Charles  who  was  to  supply  Philip. 

The  emperor,  foithfiu  to  his  engagements,  caused  letters  to  be  written — 
occasionally,  when  his  fingers  were  in  condition  for  it,  writing  with  his  own 
hand — to  his  daughter,  the  regent,  and  to  her  secretary,  Vazquez.  In  these  he 
indicated  the  places  to  be  defended^  the  troops  to  be  raised,  and  the  best  mode 
of  providing  the  funds.  He  especially  recommended  a  benevolence  from  the 
clergy,  and  made  application  himself  to  some  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  By  these  means  considerable  sums  were  raised,  and  remittances, 
luider  his  vigorous  direction,  were  forthwith  made  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  the  Italian  campaign  with  vigour.  In  this  way 
did  Charles,  even  in  nis  retirement,  render  effectual  service  to  his  son.  His 
counsels  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  policy  of  the  regent's  court  at  Valla- 
dolid  ;  and  the  despatches  from  Yuste  were  held  in  much  the  same  deference 
as  the  edicts  which  had  formerly  issued  from  the  imperial  cabinet. 

In  his  financial  concerns,  Charles  experienced  annoyance  from  a  quarter 
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whence  he  had  little  expected  it  It  was  required  that  all  the  bullion  brought 
home  in  the  Indian  fleets,  whether  on  public  or  private  account,  should  be 
lodged  in  the  keeping  of  the  Casa  de  la  Co^itratacion,  or  Board  of  Trade,  at 
Seville.  There  it  was  duly  registered ;  and  the  government  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  appljring  it  to  its  own  use  when  the  exigencies  oi  the  state  seemed  to 
require  it^  giving  bonds  to  the  owners  by  way  of  security  for  its  repayment 
At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  gold  roistered  was  no  less  than  five  milliona 
of  ducats,— an  important  fund,  on  which  Philip  reUed  for  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  But  the  merchants  of  Seville,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the  U-easure 
belonged,  naturally  preferring  their  gold  to  government  paper,  had,  with  the 
collusion  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  secretly  transferred  the 
bullion  from  the  vaults  where  it  was  lodged  to  their  own  quarters.  When 
Phihp  was  made  acquainted  with  this  hijgn-handed  proceeding,  his  perplexity 
was  extreme ;  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  a  letter  to  Joanna,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  parties  implicated  as  enemies  to  their  country,  who 
^  not  only  made  war  on  the  property  of  their  sovereign,  but  on  his  honour  and 
reputation." 

But  Philip's  indi^tion  was  light  in  comparison  with  the  wrath  of  his 
father ;  or  habit  haa  enabled  him  to  put  a  stronger  curb  on  the  indulgence  of 
it  Charles  r^rded  the  transaction  with  the  eye  of  a  despotic  prince,  who 
sees  only  one  side  in  a  case  where  the  government  is  a  party ;  and  be  held  the 
merchants  who  had  thus  taken  possession  of  their  property  as  so  many  knaves 
who  had  robbed  the  exchequer.  The  ofiicers  who  naa  connived  at  it  he  held 
as  offenders  of  a  still  deeper  dye.  "  Were  it  not  for  my  infirmities,"  he  writes 
to  Joanna,  '^  I  would  go  to  Seville  myself,  find  out  the  authors  of  this  viUany, 
and  bring  them  to  a  speedy  reckoning.''  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  Vazquez, 
he  says,  "  The  culprits  should  be  arrested,  put  in  irons,  and  removed,  under  a 
strong  guard,  to  Simancas,  where  they  should  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
their  etfects  sequestrated,  until  the  king's  pleasure  can  be  known."  ^'  Indeed," 
writes  his  secretary,  Gaztelu,  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  ^'  such  is  the 
emperor's  indignation,  and  such  are  the  violent  and  bloodthirsty  expressions 
he  commands  me  to  use,  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  my  language  is  not  so 
temperate  as  it  might  be." 

The  stern  mandates  were  obeyed.  The  guilty  functionaries  were  deposed 
from  their  ofiices  and  imprisoned  in  Simancas,  where  one  of  their  number 
perished  miserablv  from  the  injuries  he  suffered  on  the  rack.  But  the  gold  was 
not  recovered.  Charles,  however,  shrewdly  provided  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  proceeding,  by  ordering  a  vessel  at  once  to  be  despatched  to  the  Azores, 
where  it  womd  meet  the  India  fleet  on  its  return,  and  measures  might  be 
arrang^ed  for  defeating  any  attempt  of  the  merchants  to  recover  their  gold  on 
its  arrival  at  Seville. 

Cheering  news  now  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war.  Tidings  were  bron^t  to 
Tuste  that  the  English  had  at  length  made  common  cause  with  Spain.  The 
news,  writes  Gaztelu  to  the  secretary  Yazque^  gave  infinite  pleasure  to  his 
majesty,  **  who,"  he  adds  in  the  next  sentence,  "was  no  less  dehghted  with  the 
seeds  vou  sent  him,  as  he  will  now  have  plenty  of  melons,  of  which  he  is  venr 
fond,  for  his  table  next  summer."  Every  new  contribution  to  the  imperial  bill 
of  fare,  whether  in  the  form  of  fruit  or  flesh,  was  sure  to  receive  honouraUe 
mention  in  the  despatches  from  Yuste. 

Soon  after  came  the  welcome  inteUigence  of  the  victory  of  St  Qnentin,  where 
the  Constable  Montmorencv  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  flower  of  the  Frmcfa 
chivalry  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  tidings  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the 
imperial  household,  and  the  joy  of  Charles  was  unbound^.    He  looked  on  it 
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as  an  auspicious  augurv  for  the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  like  that  great 
victory  of  Pavia  which  had  heralded  in  his  own.  He  rewarded  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  news  with  sixty  gold  ducats  and  a  chain  of  emial  value.  He 
caused  processions  to  be  formed  by  the  monks,  masses  to  be  said  in  the  diapel, 
and  thanks  to  be  offered  up  to  Heaven  for  the  glorious  event  The  only  thmg 
that  damped  his  joy  was  the  circumstance  of  his  son's  absence  from  the  fight. 
Philip  had  lamented  this  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  father.  He  could  not 
lament  it  more  sincerely  than  Charles  did,  "  He  cannot  be  consoled,"  wrote 
Quixada,  "for  the  king's  absence  on  that  day ; "  and  the  writer  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  curse  the  English  as  the  cause  of  it  Charles  loved  his  son  too 
tenderly,  or  was  too  politic,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  him.  Yet  he  must  have 
felt  that,  had  he  been  in  Philip's  place,  no  power  on  earth  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  him  from  the  field  where  so  much  glory  was  to  be  won. 
But  he  soon  turned  from  the  victory  to  the  fruits  of  it  "  His  majesty," 
writes  Quixada,  "  desires  exceedingly  to  know  what  course  his  son  has  taken 
since  the  battle.  He  is  very  impatient  on  this  point,  and  reckons  that  he 
must  already  be  under  the  walls  of  Paris."  He  judged  of  Philip's  temper  by 
his  own.  But  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  them.  Charles,  bold  and 
determined,  would  have  pressed  on  towards  the  capital  while  the  enemy  was 
stunned  bv  the  blow  he  had  received.  But  Philip  was  sluggish  in  his  move- 
ments. He  was  of  a  more  cautious  nature.  Charles  counted  the*  chances  of 
success.  Philip  calculated  those  of  failure.  He  called  to  mind  his  father's 
invasion  of  France  and  his  disastrous  retreat ;  when  the  Spaniards,  it  was 
tauntingly  said, "  marched  into  the  country  feasting  on  turkeys,  but  were  glad 
to  escape  from  it  feeding  on  roots."  Instead  of  striking  into  the  interior, 
therefore,  Philip  took  the  more  prudent  course  of  besieging  the  fortified  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  his  operations,  his  father  was  oi  no  small  assistance 
to  him  by  exerting  his  authority,  and  by  writing  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to 
the  regent  to  lose  no  time  in  making  the  remittances  to  the  king,  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign. 

Ynste  now  became  the  centre  of  political  movement.  Couriers  were  con- 
stantly passing  between  that  place  and  the  courts  of  Brussels  and  Valladolid. 
Envoys  arrived  at  the  convent,  not  only  from  those  courts,  but  from  foreign 
princes,  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Charles  in  person.  It  came  soon  to  be 
understood  that  the  abdicated  monarch  was  not  immured  in  the  cell  of  a  monk, 
and  that  his  will  still  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  public  affairs.  M&nj 
were  the  pilgrimages  now  made  to  Yuste  by  suitors  who  came  to  request  his 
cood  offices  in  their  behalf,  or  by  parties  who  sought  redress  of  grievances,  or 
by  the  great  lords,  who  came  simply  to  pay  their  homage  to  their  former 
master.  Among  the  latter  was  the  old  count  of  Urefia,  who  came  with  such  a 
throng  of  servants  and  horses  that  Quixada  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  provide 
for  him.  On  the  major-domo  devolved  all  the  duties  of  the  commissariat ; 
and,  as  no  one  lodged  at  Yuste,  he  was  compelled  to  find  accommodations  for 
the  visitors  at  Cuacos.  "  I  am  obliged  to  play  the  landlord  to  every  one  who 
comes  here,"  he  complains  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  and  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
every  man  in  Spain."  "  Night  never  comes,"  ne  elsewhere  laments,  **  with- 
out my  feet  aching  more  than  I  can  bear ;  and  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  I 
am  not  on  my  \ep  at  least  half  a  dozen  hours,  waiting  on  the  emperor, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  spent  in  runnin|^  here  and  there  in  the  way  of  my  voca- 
tion." When  Charles^  health  permitted  it,  and  he  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  he 
usually  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  his  visitors.  At  other  times  he  would 
refuse  to  see  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the  admiral  of  Aragon.  who  came  to 
interest  the  emperor  in  his  suit  against  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
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Montesa.  On  these  occasions  he  would  turn  them  over  to  his  major-domo,  or 
refer  them  at  once,  for  the  settlement  of  their  affairs,  to  the  court  of  Brussels 
or  Yalladolid.  **  If  he  had  given  audience  to  all  who  came  there,''  exclaims  a 
Jeronymite  chronicler  then  resident  at  the  convent,  **he  would  have  turned 
Yuste  itself  into  a  court" 

There  was  one  class  of  applicants  who  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  claim  on 
fils  attention, — the  widows  oi  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  banner  in 
Africa  and  in  Europe.  The  sight  of  these  poor  women,  which  caUed  to  mind 
the  da^  of  his  miUtary  renown,  seems  to  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  old 
campaigner ;  and  it  was  rare  that  their  business  did  not  speed  as  favourably 
as  they  could  have  desired. 

Amon^  the  visitors,  two  are  deserving  of  particular  notices  from  their  per- 
sonal re&tions  with  the  emperor.  One  of  these  was  Sepulveda,  who,  alter 
officiating  as  his  chaplain,  tiad  been  appointed  by  Charles  to  the  post  of 
national  historio^pher.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  preferred  to  write 
his  works  in  the  Latin  tongue,  thinking  probably,  with  the  English  poet,  that 

**  Those  who  lasting  marble  seek 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  In  Greek." 

He  was  distinguished,  indeed,  by  such  a  fluent  elegance  of  style  that  he 
received  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Livy.  Charles  held  the  historian  in  ffreat 
esteem,  in  proof  of  which,  as  Sepulveda  was  getting  old,  the  monarch  oraer^ 
particular  care  to  be  taken  that  no  harm  should  come  to  his  manuscript,  in  case 
of  its  author's  death  before  it  had  been  put  to  the  press. 

The  emperor  felt  a  solicitude,  not  unnatural  in  one  who  had  performed  so 
great  achievements,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  miffht  be  presented  on 
the  page  of  history.  Few  writers  who  had  hitherto  dealt  with  his  diaracter 
liad  satisfied  him.  Two  of  the  principal  Sleidan  and  Paulo  Giovio,  he  us^  to 
call  "  his  two  liars,"— the  one  because  of  his  slanders,  the  other  because  of  his 
flattery.  He  looked  to  Sepulveda  to  do  him  justice ;  to  do  for  him  with  hLs 
pen  what  Titian  had  done  lor  him  with  his  pencil,— exhibit  him  in  his  true 
proportions,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  to  the  eye  of  posterity.  The  historian 
had  been  lately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch-pnest  of  Ledesma.  He  had  now 
come,  after  an  absence  of  many  years  in  Germany,  to  take  possession  of  his 
benefice  and  lay  his  bones  in  his  native  land.  On  his  journey  through  the 
country  he  deviated  from  his  route  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  ancient 
lord.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Charles,  and,  during  the  few  days  he  passed 
at  Yuste,  Sepulveda,  who  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  employed  on  the 
emperor's  bio^phy,  had  the  means  of  gathering  some  important  information 
from  the  subject  of  his  narrative.  When,  however,  he  proposed  to  read  to 
Charles  what  ne  had  ahready  written,  the  monarch  refused  to  listen  to  it  "I 
will  neither  hear  nor  read,"  said  he,  **  what  people  have  written  of  me.  Others 
may  do  this,  after  I  am  gone.  But.  if  you  wisn  for  information  on  any  point, 
you  have  only  to  ask,  and  I  will  willingly  give  it." 

How  free  he  was  from  that  petty  vanity  which,  like  a  flaw  in  some  noble 
piece  of  statuary,  sometimes  disfigures  even  the  fairest  character,  may  be  seen 
also  by  his  remarks  to  the  historian  Avila.  That  accomplished  courtier  and 
soldier,  who,  after  fighting  by  his  master's  side  in  his  wars  against  the  German 
Protestants,  had  spread  the  fame  of  his  exploits  over  Christendom  by  Ins 
elegant  Commentanes,  resided,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  city  of  Pla- 
sencia.  Here  the  weary  statesman,  withdrawn  from  public  affairs,  was  passing 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  elegant  retirement,  embellishing  his  residence 
with  costly  works  of  art,  and  amusing  his  leisure  with  the  composition  of  an 
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historical  work  on  the  emperor's  campaigns  in  Africa,  which  was  to  form  a 
counterpart  to  his  previous  Commentaries.  The  work,  much  commended  by 
those  critics  of  the  time  who  had  access  to  it^  has  met  with  a  fate  by  no  means 
rare  in  Spain,  and  still  remains  in  manuscript.  As  Plasencia  was  but  a  few 
leagues  from  Yuste,  the  grand  commander  made  frequent  visits  to  the  con- 
vent, where  he  was  sure  to  receive  a  gracious  welcome  from  the  emperor. 
Aviki's  splendid  mansion  in  Plasencia  was  adorned  with  more  than  one  picture 
commemorating  the  deeds  of  his  favourite  hero.  Among  other  subjects  was 
the  battle  of  Kenti,  painted  in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceilings.  This  was  a  bloody 
fight,  attended  with  so  doubtful  an  issue  that  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
Avila,  however,  had  no  doubts  on  the  matter,  and,  like  a  true-hearted  hidalj^o, 
had  caused  the  French  to  be  represented  as  put  to  a  shameful  rout,  and  flying 
oflf  the  field,  in  all  directions,  before  the  conquering  Spaniards.  This  did  not 
altogether  please  the  emperor,  who,  when  Avila  had  described  the  picture  to 
him,  remarked  that  ^  it  was  not  correct ;  that,  i&r  from  being  routed,  the 
French  had  made  a  well-ordered  retreat ;  and  that  the  artist  must  go  over  his 
work  again  and  make  it  conformable  to  truth." 

There  was  no  one  of  the  household  at  Yuste  who  took  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  then  going  on  in  Picardy  as  Charles  himself. 
His  first  question,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  was  whether  anything  new  had 
been  received  from  the  seat  of  war.  He  listened  to  the  despatches  with  great 
attention,  inquiring  whether  there  was  nothing  further,  and  frequently  caus- 
ing them  to  be  read  to  him  more  than  once.  He  was  always  desirous  to  get 
letters  from  his  son,  and  would  sometimes  complain  that  they  were  too  short. 
Indeed,  Philip,  however  attentive  he  may  have  been  to  the  wishes  and  wants 
of  hu  father  m  other  respects,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  dcCTce  of  negligence 
amounting  almost  to  ingratitude,  in  not  furnishing  him  witn  the  information 
which  he  so  much  coveted  in  respect  to  the  course  of  public  events.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  while  in  Yuste  did  not  exceed  six  in 
number.  Philip,  on  the  throne,  did  not  find  so  much  time  for  writing  letters 
as  his  father,  at  Yuste,  did  for  reading  them. 

The  great  interest,  and  indeed  the  active  part,  which  Charles  took  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  led  to  the  report  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  convent 
and  assume  the  command  of  the  armjr  in  Navarre.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
no  pains  to  contradict  the  rumour,  thinking,  perhaps,  with  Philip,  that  such 
an  expectation  might  be  of  service  to  the  cause.  That  it  imposed  on  Avila 
seems  pretty  evident  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated  the  thirteenth  of  August,  to 
^e  secretary  Vazauez.  "  I  have  left  Brother  Charles,"  he  writes,  **  in  a  state 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  with  full  confidence  in  his  strength.  He  thinks  he 
has  quite  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  convent,  since  I  was  there, 
things  may  have  changed ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  which  I  do  not  believe  him 
capable,  from  the  love  he  bears  his  son,  as  well  as  from  his  courageous  heart 
and  his  early  habits,  for  he  has  been  nourished  in  war,  as  the  salamander, 
they  say,  is  hred  in  the  fire."  Quixada  was  not  so  easily  duped  hj  appear- 
ances. On  his  return  from  YiUagarcia,  where  he  had  been  to  visit  his  mmily, 
he  wrote,  **  As  to  what  people  here  say  of  his  majesty's  quitting  the  place, 
there  are  no  grounds  for  it  I  observe  no  change  in  nim ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  decid^  feeling  of  contentment  and  repose.  If  he  has  said  anjrthing 
to  encourage  the  idea,  it  must  have  been  from  mere  policy.  The  thing  is 
impossible." 

Navarre,  thus  assigned  as  the  theatre  on  which  Charles  was  to  make  his 
reappearance  before  the  world,  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  perplexing  nego- 
tiation at  Yuste.    The  oountiy  was  a  conquest  of  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand 
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the  CathoIi(^  and  now  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  monarcfaj;.  The 
emperor  had  always  entertained  some  doubt— as  well  he  might — of  the  justice 
of  this  acquisition,  and  some  scruples  of  conscience  as  to  his  right  to  retain  it 
These  scruples,  however,  were  not  by  any  means  so  powerful  as  to  compel  him 
to  a  restitution.  They  were,  indeed,  such  as  might  be  said  rather  to  tease 
than  to  torment  his  conscience  ;  and  he  quieted  them  alto^ther  b^  means  of 
a  secret  clause  in  his  will,  dated  some  years  before  his  abdication,  m  which  he 
enjoined  on  his  successor  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter  and  do  what  was 
right  in  it  Having  thus  happily  relieved  his  conscience  of  all  further  respon- 
sibihty  in  the  afiOiiir,  he  seems  to  have  discharged  it  from  his  thoughts.  It 
was.  however,  again  brought  before  him  by  the  aggrieved  party. 

The  right  of  the  dethroned  famil^r  had  vested  m  Antony  of  Bourbon,  duke 
of  Yendome,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Albret  This  prince, 
styled  by  the  French  writers  king  of  Navarre,  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
his  barren  soverei^ty  for  a  substantial  consideration,  like  the  duchy  of  Mibn, 
or  some  other  terntory  which  the  Spanish  crown  possessed  in  Italy.  This  was 
the  object  of  a  negotiation  brought  before  Charles  bv  the  duke's  emissaries  at 
Burgos,  resumed  afterwards  at  Jarandilla,  and  finally  conducted  with  great 
pertmacity  and  prohxity  at  Yuste.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  SMuiish 
government  either  to  make  restitution  or  compensation  to  Venddme.  Bat  he 
was  still  possessed  of  that  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Albret 
which  lay  north  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  were  Ae  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  France  he  might  afford  obvious  facilities  to  the  enemy  for  an  invasion  of 
Kavarre.  It  was  weU,  therefore,  to  amuse  him  by  encouraging  his  hopes,  so 
as  to  gain  time.  *'  At  all  events,"  wrote  the  emperor  to  his  daughter,  *'  we 
cannot  fail  to  profit  by  drawing  out  the  negotiations  as  long  as  possible." 
When,  however,  Navarre  had  been  put  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  and  the 
army  was  sufficiently  strengthened  to  resist  invasion,  the  government  took  a 
more  decided  tone ;  and  the  conferences  were  abruptly  closed  by  Charles, 
who  ordered  Venddme  to  be  told  that,  ^  since  he  had  rejected  the  pr(q;x)sals 
made  to  him,  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  son  would  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  him."  It  is  evident  tiiat  the  crafty  policy  which  had  distinguished  the 
emperor  on  the  throne  did  not  desert  him  m  the  cloister. 

The  tidings  from  Italy  were  now  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  Every 
eourier  brought  accounts  of  fresh  successes  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  That  able 
commander,  with  the  help  of  the  funds  remitted  from  Spain,  for  which  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  Charles's  exertions^  had  got  together  a  force  large  enough 
to  enable  him  to  make  head  against  his  rivaL  the  duke  of  Quise.  He  aooord- 
ingly  marched  rapidly  towards  the  north.  As  he  advanced,  the  places  whidi 
had  been  conquered  by  the  French  threw  open  their  gates  to  receive  him. 
Guise  hardly  waited  for  his  arrival ;  and  Alva,  without  me  hazard  of  a  battle, 
drove  his  enemy  across  the  borders.  He  then  fell  with  his  whole  strength  on 
the  papal  territory.  City  and  hamlet  went  ^own  before  him ;  and  Paul  the 
FourtlL  from  his  palace  of  the  Vatican,  might  descry  the  course  of  the  enenry's 
march  oy  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Campa^^a.  The  duke  even  brought  his 
victorious  legions  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  For  a  few  hours  the  late  of 
Rome  trembled  in  the  balance,  as  the  Spanish  general  threatened  to  repeat 
the  bloody  drama  which  had  been  acted  by  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  and 
which  stiD  lingered  in  the  memory  of  many  a  Roman.  The  panic  of  the 
inhabitants  was  fearful  With  frantic  cries  they  called  on  Paul  to  com»  to 
terms  with  the  enemy.  The  arrogant  pontiff  saw  that  the  mood  of  the  people 
was  a  dangerous  one^  and  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to  submit  In 
this  hour  of  humiliation,  the  clemency— the  superstition  of  his  enemies  con- 
verted his  humiliation  into  triumph. 
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Philip  had  long  felt  that  there  was  neither  profit  nor  honour  to  be  gained 
from  a  war  with  the  pope.  Kothinf^,  indeed,  but  the  reckless  violence  of  Paul 
could  have  forced  him  mto  a  war  with  the  Church,  opposed  as  such  a  step  was 
to  both  his  principles  and  his  established  policy.  It  was  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church,  not  as  its  assailant  that  Philip  would  stand  before  the  world. 
He  instructed  Alva  to  extricate  him  from  his  present  position  bj  coming  to 
terms  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  holiness.  A  treaty  was  accordmgly  signed, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  by  which  it  was  amed  that  all  conquests 
made  from  the  Church  should  be  restored  to  it,  and  that  the  Spanish  com- 
mander should  publicly  ask  pardon  for  having  borne  arms  against  the  Holy 
See.  It  was  a  treaty,  as  Alva  bluntly  remarked,  *Hhat  seemed  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  vanquished  rather  thiin  the  victor.''  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however.  The  orders  of  Philip  were  peremptory ;  and  Paul  the  Fourth,  after 
all  his  disasters,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  enemy  sue  for  formveness 
on  his  knees,  and  of  granting  him  absolution.  '^  Had  I  been  king,"  said  Alva, 
indignant  at  the  humiliation,  ^^his  holiness  should  have  sent  one  of  his 
nepi^ws  to  Brussels  to  sue  f o^  my  pardon,  instead  of  my  general's  having  to 
sue  for  his." 

The  news  of  the  peace  was  received  with  joy  throughout  Spain,  where  the 
inhabitants  seemed  to  be  as  anxious  as  their  sovereign  for  a  reconciliation  with 
Rome.  The  tidings  were  everywhere  greeted  with  illuminations,  bonfires, 
rin{;ing  of  bells,  and  solemn  processions.  Joanna,  with  the  infant  Don  Carlos, 
assisted  at  two  of  these  latter,  of  which  an  account  was  sent  by  the  secretary 
Vazquez  to  Yuste ;  where  despatches  were  also  received  containing  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  They  made  a  very  different  impression  on  the  emperor  from 
what  they  had  done  on  the  public  He  had  never  shared  in  his  son's  scruples  in 
regard  to  the  war.  "  It  was  a  just  war,"  he  said.  "  The  pope  could  not  have 
dealt  worse  with  Philip  if  he  had  been  a  heretic ;  and  he  stood  excused  before 
God  and  man  from  the  consequences  of  a  war  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
necessity."  It  was  even  a  matter  of  regret  at  Yuste,  when  a  courier  arrived 
from  Italy,  that  he  brought  no  tidings  of  the  death  of  Paul  or  of  his  mis- 
chievous counsellors,  the  uirafias  1  *  if  he  had  learned  that  Rome  had  been 
sacked  by  Alva,  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  his  own  troops  under  Bourbon,  it 
would  probably  have  disturbed  him  less  than  the  terms  of  the  present  treatv. 

As  he  listened  to  the  despatches,  he  could  not  repress  his  indignation.  The 
secret  articles,  he  said,  were  as  scandalous  as  the  public.  Not  a  day  passed, 
for  a  month  afterwards,  according  to  Ouixada,  without  his  muttering  between 
his  teeth  in  tones  scarcely  audible,  but  plainly  intimating  his  discontent. 
When  he  was  told  that  Alva  was  preparing  to  quit  his  government  at  Naples 
and  return  home,  '*  his  anger,"  says  the  secretary. ''  was  more  than  was  good 
for  his  health."  Some  time  afterwards,  the  grand  commander  Avila  brought 
him  a  letter  from  the  duke,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
allowed,  on  his  return,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  nis  majesty.  On  this  Charles  did 
not  vouchsafe  a  remark ;  and,  when  Avila  would  nave  read  some  particulars 
which  the  duke  communicated  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  the  emperor  would  not 
listen  to  them,— saying,  he  had  heard  too  much  already. 

The  reader  has  seen  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  emperor's  anger  was 
misdirected,— that  it  should  have  fallen  not  on  the  duke,  who  only  obeyed 
orders,  but  on  the  king,  who  gave  them.    Yet  no  reflection  on  his  son's 

*  *'  Del  Papa  t  de  Coraflk  se  siente  aqai  que  MoUna,  8  de  Noviembre  1556,  MS.— I  give  the 
nohayallegaidoUnapvftdcquQsehanmuerto,  originAU  as  I  have  not  smd  this  remarkable 
qae  es  harto  dafio  qae  se  dcsee  esto  &  un  VI-       passage  quoted  elsewhere,  and  the  letter  con- 


cario  de  Jesus  Cristo,  7  en  Espafia,  y  mncho       talning  it  is  not  in  Gachard's  printed  colleo- 
mayor  que  66  ocasion  el  Papa  para  ello." 
Carta  de  Martin  de  Gaztelu  i  Vazquez  de 
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conduct  escaped  his  lips ;  and,  as  it  was  necessary  that  his  wrath  shonid  find 
some  object  on  which  to  expend  itself,  Alva,  the  agent  who  carried  the  obnox- 
ious measures  into  execution,  became  the  scape-goat.  Charles,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  deserved  to  be  so.  When  the  monarch 
learned,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  his  son  had  bestowed  on  his  general  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats,  '*  He  has  done  more  for  the 
duke,"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  "  than  the  duke  ever  did  for  him." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Italian  news  the  emperor  was 
smarting  under  an  attack  of  gout— the  more  severe,  perhaps,  from  the  lon^ 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  preceding  one.  The  disturbance  caused 
by  the  unwelcome  tidmgs  no  doubt  aggravated  the  disorder ;  and  his  bodily 
pains  by  no  means  served  to  allay  the  irritation  of  his  temper.  **  It  was  the 
sharpest  attack,"  he  said,  "he  had  ever  experienced."  Sixteen  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  him  by  his  physician  on  one  day ;  and  Quixada,  who 
feared  the  consequences  of  his  master's  plethoric  habit  and  self-indulgence  at 
the  table,  expressed  a  wish  that,  instead  of  sixteen  ounces,  it  had  been  thirty. 

To  add  to  Charles's  disgust  at  this  time,  he  was  exposed  to  some  of  those 
petty  annoyances  that  are  often  quite  as  trying  to  the  temper  as  those  of  » 
more  serious  nature.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  village  of  Ouacos  seem 
to  have  been  a  rude,  unmannerly  race,  showing  but  Uttle  of  tne  reverence  that 
mi^ht  have  been  expected  for  the  illustrious  recluse  who  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  seized  and  impounded  his  cattle  when 
they  strayed  from  their  pastures.  They  fished  in  tne  streams  which  were 
reserved  to  supply  his  table  with  trout  They  plundered  his  orchards, 
<iuarrelled  with  nis  domestics, — in  short,  contrived  in  a  hundred  wajrs  to 
inflict  on  him  those  annoyances  of  which  he  had  had  no  experience  until  he 
descended  into  a  private  station.  This  was  rendered  the  more  disagreeable 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Cuacos  had  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor's  bounty  since  his  residence  among  them.  From  the 
time  he  came  to  Yuste  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  a  part  of  his 
reyenue  to  charitable  uses,  dispensing  a  liberal  sum,  through  his  almoner,  for 
the  relief  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Vera^  releasing  poor  debtors  from  prison,  and 
providing  manwe-portions  for  the  young  maidens.  Cuacos,  where  many  of 
nis  household  loogeo,  had  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  charities.  There  was 
abundant  occasion  for  them  during  the  first  summer  of  Charles's  convent  lif& 
when  the  crops  failed  to  such  an  extent  that  many  persons  actually  perinea 
of  famine.  The  distress  of  the  peasantry  was  so  great  that  they  were  driven 
to  plunder  the  emperor's  sumpter  mules  on  their  way  to  the  convent 

At  his  request,  the  government  had  appointed  a  niagistrate  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  rural  judge  of  the  district,  with  authority  to  decide  in  cases  in  which  the 
emperor  was  a  party.  By  his  assistance,  several  of  the  culprits  were  brought 
to  justice ;  but,  through  Charles's  interposition,  the  punishment  was  a  light 
one.  A  depredation  of  a  serious  nature  was  committed  in  his  own  house, 
where  eight  nundred  ducats  were  purlomed  from  his  coffers.  The  theft  must 
have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  his  family ;  and  the  judge  recommended  the 
application  of  the  torture,— the  most  effectual  mode  of  extracting  evidence  in 
that  day.  The  emperor,  however,  would  not  consent  to  it,  and  put  a  stop  to 
further  proceedings,  wisely  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  ^  there  were 
some  cases  in  which  it  was  as  well  not  to  know  the  truth." 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  died  John  the  Third,  king  of  Portugal  He  had 
married  the  emperor's  youngest  sister,  Catharine,  whom  he  intrusted  by  his 
will  both  with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  the  guardianship  of  his  gjabd- 
son  and  infant  heir  to  the  crown,  Don  Sebastian,— the  prince  whose  quixotic 
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adventures  and  mysterious  fate,  turning  history  into  romance,  furnish  the 
most  extraordinary  pages  in  the  Portuguese  annals.  The  young  prince  was 
also  grandson  of  Charles,  heing  the  child  of  his  daughter,  Joanna,  and  the  only 
fruit  of  her  short-lived  union  with  the  prince  of  Portugal.  Joanna  felt  herself 
much  aggrieved  by  the  will  of  her  father-in-law,  conceiving  that  she  had  a 
better  title  than  Queen  Catherine  both  to  the  regency  and  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  boy.  She  accordingly  sent  an  envoy,  Don  Fadrique  Henriquez  de 
Guzman,  charged  with  letters  to  the  queen-r^nt  and  to  some  of  the  great 
lords,  in  which  she  set  forth  her  pretensions.  Don  Fadrique  stopped  at  i  uste 
to  acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  purport  of  his  mission.  Charles  saw  at  once 
the  mischief  that  might  arise  from  the  interference  of  his  daughter  in  this 
delicate  business.  Without  hesitation  he  took  possession  of  the  despatches, 
and  substituted  others  in  their  place,  addressea  to  the  queen,  his  sister,  in 
whi<.h  he  condoled  with  her  on  her  late  bereavement  and  ofier^  the  consola- 
tions of  an  affectionate  brother.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  his  daughter^ 
stating  what  he  had  done,  and  gently  rebuking  her  for  an  interference  which 
might  well  lead  to  a  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
ana  Portugal.  He  concluded  his  paternal  homily  by  reminding  her  now 
important  it  was  for  members  of  the  same  family  to  maintain  an  affectionate 
intercourse  with  one  another.  The  course  so  promptly  trfken  by  Charles  on  this 
occasion  shows  how  absolute  was  the  control  which  he  exerdsea  in  his  seclusion, 
and  the  deference  which  was  paid  to  it  even  by  persons  highest  in  authority. 

While  the  emperor  thus  wiseljr  stopped  the  negotiations  of  his  daughter,  he 
opened  one  on  his  own  account  with  tne  queen-regent  of  Portugal.  The  object 
of  tins  was  to  secure  to  his  grandson,  Carlos,  the  succession  to  that  crown  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  young  Sebastian.  This  would  unite  under  one  sceptre 
the  different  states  of  tne  Peninsula.  The  project  failed ;  for  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Portuguese,  always  jealous  of  their  Spanish  neighbours,  made  it 
too  hazardous  for X}atherine  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment;  and  Charles  was 
persuaded  by  her  arguments  to  renounce  it  It  was  a  grand  idee,  however, 
that  of  thus  bringing  together  two  nations  which,  by  community  of  race, 
language,  and  religion,  would  seem  originally  to  have  been  designed  for  one. 
It  snows  how,  in  the  depth  of  the  cloisters,  Charies's  comprehensive  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  interests  of  his  country.  Events  were  not  ripe  for  such  a 
consummation.  But  it  would  have  gladaened  the  heart  of  the  great  emperor 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  not  elapse  before  it 
would  be  achieved  by  his  own  son. 

The  man  whom  Charles  had  employed  on  this  delicate  and  confidential 
mission  was  no  other  than  his  friend  Francisco  Bona.  The  good  father  chose 
to  perform  his  journey  on  foot ;  and  the  fatigue  of  travel  threw  him  into  a 
fever,  which  had  wellnigh  ended  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  On  his  return,  he 
passed  some  two  or  three  days  at  Yuste,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed ;  for 
between  the  imperial  recluse  and  the  noble  Jesuit  similarity  of  circumstances 
had  created  a  sympathy  such  as  existed  between  Charies  and  no  other  person. 
Brother  Francis,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  his  biographers,  even  received 
the  extraordinary  compliment  of  being  lodged  in  the  palace,  where  he  was 
supplied,  each  day,  with  a  dish  from  the  emperor's  table. 

The  conversation  of  the  two  friends  naturally  turned  on  the  circumstances 
of  their  situation.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  emperor  regretted  that  his  infirmi- 
ties were  such  as  not  to  allow  him  to  perform  the  penance  he  wished,  by  dis- 
pensing with  a  bed  and  lying  in  his  clothes  all  night.  Brother  Francis  slept 
m  lus  frock,  and  on  a  board.  "  It  is,"  replied  the  Jesuit,  in  the  courtly  stram 
which  savoured  of  his  early  breeding,  ^^  because  your  majesty  has  so  long 
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Thatched  in  your  armour  that  you  cannot  now  sleep  in  your  dothes.  But, 
Heaven  be  praised !  you  have  done  more  good  bv  the  vigils  you  have  kept  in 
defence  of  the  Faith  than  was  ever  done  by  monks  who  have  slept  all  night  in 
h^-cloth." 

Some  allusion  having  been  made  to  Borja's  children,  Charles  was  surprised 
to  find  how  entirely  his  friend's  devotion  to  his  new  calling  had  absorbed  his 
sympathies,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  were  nearest  and  should  have  been 
dear^  to  him.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  emperor,  whose  attachment  to  his 
own  family  was  in  no  degree  blunted  by  his  cloister  life. 

One  curious  point  of  casuistry  was  submitted  by  the  monarch  to  his  guest 
C!harles  wished  to  know  if  there  could  be  anything  wrong  in  a  man's  writing 
his  own  biography,  provided  it  were  done  in  good  faith  and  nothing  set  down 
from  vanity.  He  had  written  his  memoirs,  ne  added,  from  no  desire  of  self- 
dorification,  but  simply  to  correct  sundry  errors  which  had  been  circulated  of 
Tiim,  and  to  exhibit  his  conduct  in  its  true  light  "  Should  you  find,"  he  said, 
^'  that  my  pen  has  been  ^ided  by  secret  vanity, — ^for  I  am  aware  that  the 
heart  is  a  great  deceiver  m  these  matters, — I  would  throw  it  down  at  once, 
and  give  what  I  have  written  to  the  wind^  since  it  would  be  as  empty  as  the 
wind."  One  would  have  liked  to  be  edified  by  the  father's  answer,  whidb. 
unfortunatelv,  has  not  been  preserved.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  could 
have  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  a  work  conducted  on  such  sound  prin- 
ciples and  of  such  interest  to  the  world.    But  it  has  never  come  to  li^ht 

That  Charles  did  write  such  an  autobiography,  or  a  portion  of  it»  is  proved 
by  other  evidence.  His  learned  chamberlam,  Van  Male,  assures  his  corre- 
spondent that  his  master,  when  sailing  on  the  Rhine,  wrote  an  account  <^  his 
journeys  and  his  military  expeditions  to  as  late  a  date  as  1550.  A  work 
compiled  under  such  circumstances  could  have  been  little  more  than  a  sketch, 
— unless  we  suppose  that  the  composition  tiien  begun  was  completed  in  the 
leisure  of  later  years.  That  it  was  something  more  than  a  fragment  seems 
probable  from  the  general  tone  of  Van  Male's  remarks^  who  commends  it, 
moreover,  for  the  elegance  of  the  style,  as  well  a^  for  its  dignified  tone  and  its 
fidelity  to  historic  truth.  The  admiring  chamberlain  deeply  re^ts  that  the 
emperor  will  not  give  Ms  production  to  the  public,  but  "  keeps  it  locked  under 
a  hundred  keys.^  It  seems,  however,  he  obtained  his  master's  consent  to 
make  a  Latin  transition  of  the  work,  which,  with  much  self-complacency,  he 
proposes  to  execute  in  ^*a  style  that  should  combine  the  separate  merits  of 
Tacitus,  Livy,  Suetonius,  and  Caesar." 

Unhappily,  the  world  was  not  destined  to  profit  by  this  rare  style  of  compo- 
sition ;  tor,  on  his  master's  death,  Luis  Quixada— as  the  poor  chamberlain 
used  aiterwards  to  complain  with  tears  in  his  eyes — entered  his  fmrtment  and 
carried  off  the  emperor's  manuscript  He  remembered  enough  of  its  contents, 
he  was  wont  to  add,  to  compose  another  memoir  of  the  emperor,  which  he 
intended  to  do.  On  his  death,  which  occurred  only  two  vears  later,  Philip 
ordered  that  the  poor  gentleman's  papers  should  be  searcned,  and  that  any 
which  might  be  found  relating  to  the  emperor  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  oe 
thrown  into  the  fire.  No  such  memoir  was  found,  however ;  and  the  report 
ran  that  Van  Male  had  burnt  most  of  his  papers  before  his  death.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  Philip  should  have  desirea  to  destroy  a  history  of  his  ^Either 
compiled  by  one  who,  from  his  daily  intercourse  with  him,  had  enjoyed  the 
best  means  of  information.  Perhaps  it  was  for  that  very  reason  that  he 
wished  to  destroy  it  Van  Male  had  oeen  behind  the  scenes  where  the  purple 
was  laid  aside.  Philip  considered  that  a  king  was  hedged  round  with  a  pecu- 
liar sanctity,  which  the  prymg  eye  of  the  vulgar  was  not  to  penetrate     He 
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would  have  his  father  presented  to  the  world  as  a  hero ;  and  no  man,  he  knew, 
was  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre* 

What  was  the  precise  character  of  Charles's  autobiography  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  War  had  been  the  great  business  of  his  life ;  and, 
from  the  hints  droppeu  by  Van  Male,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  military  memoirs,  fashioned,  it  may  be,  on  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
which  he  held  in  great  esteem,  and  a  translation  of  which  was  among  the 
small  collection  of  volumes  he  took  with  him  to  Yuste.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  anything  relating  to  the  times  from  the  pen  of  one  who  may  be  said 
to  have  controlled  the  pontics  of  Europe  for  nearly  half  a  century,  would  be  of 
inestimable  value ;  ana  the  loss  of  such  a  work  must  be  deplored  by  every 
friend  of  science. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  Yuste  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor's  two  sisters,  the  dowager  queens  of  France  and  Hungary.  When  he 
had  been  advised  of  their  coming,  considering  that  the  palace  would  afford  no 
accommodation  for  the  royal  ladies  with  their  numerous  train,  he  ordered  Qui- 
xada  to  find  lodgings  for  them  at  Jarandilla,— probably  in  the  same  hospitable 
halls  of  Oropesa  where  he  had  himself  found  a  shelter.  The  poor  major-domo, 
who  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  provide  for  the  royal  household  from  the 
famine-stricken  Vera,  was  driven  to  his  wit's  ends  by  the  prospect  of  the  new 
demands  that  were  to  be  made  on  his  larder.  ^  We  can  give  their  majesties 
plenty  of  ice,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  secretary  of  state,  "and  that  is  the 
greatest  dainty  we  can  give  them." 

Charles,  who  had  not  seen  his  sisters  since  he  parted  from  them  at  Yalla- 
dolidL  received  them  with  much  kindness.  To  Eleanor,  the  ex-queen  of  France 
and  Fortugal,  he  was  particularly  attached.  Her  gentle  manners  and  amiable 
character  made  her  generaUy  beloved.  Mary's  masculine  understanding  ren- 
dered her  a  more  fitting  companion  for  his  business  hours.  She  was  often 
doseted  with  him  in  his  cabmet,  where  they  would  read  over  the  last  de- 
spatches from  the  seat  of  war.  Charles  deferred  much  to  her  judgment^  which 
had  been  sharpened  by  long  practice  in  affairs  of  government.  He  seems  to 
have  always  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  sex.  His 
earliest  years  had  been  spent  at  the  court  of  a  woman,  his  aunt,  Margaret  of 
Savoy,  who  swayed  the  viceregal  sceptre  of  the  Netherlands  with  great  ability ; 
and  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mary  she  acquitted  herselfwith  no  less 
credit  in  a  post  that  proved  so  embarrassing  to  her  successors.  Indeed, 
Charles  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  sister  that  he  would  willingly  have 
associated  her  in  the  regency  of  Spain  with  his  daughter  Joanna,  who  had  by 
no  means  the  efficiency  of  her  aunt,— perhaps,  the  emperor  may  have  thought, 
not  enough  for  the  present  critical  time.  She  had  spirit  enough,  however,  to 
decline  any  partner  in  the  government,  much  more  her  aunt  of  Hungary,  who, 
she  said,  *^  was  so  ambitious  of  power  that  she  should  find  herself  ve^  soon 
reduced  to  a  cipher."  The  project,  accordingly,  was  abandoned.  Mary 
requited  her  brother's  confidence  by  r^rding  him  with  feelings  Uttle  short  of 
idolatry,— speaking  of  him  as  '^  her  all  in  this  world  after  God. 

*  M.  Gacbard,  In  the  second  volame  of  hit  of  Van  Male's  own  statement,  snd  leads  very 

** RetraiU  et  Mort  de  CharUi-QuifU  "  (Preface*  naturally  to  the  conclnsion  that  among  these 

p.  150),  which  has  made  its  appearance  since  papers  was  the  memoir  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 

the  text  above  was  written,  notices,  as  one  of  Of  their  sutiseciuent  fate  we  know  nothing, 

the  items  in  an  inventory  of  the  emperor's  But  tliis  should  not  surprise  us.     There  is 

efre<^  prepared  by  order  of  his  executors,  a  more  thaa  one  well-attested  instance  on  record 

velvet  bag  containing  pi^jers  formerly  in  the  of  Philip's  having  destroyed  documents  that 

possession  of  Van  Mule,  and  taken  fh>m  him  he  did  not  care  should  meet  the  eye  of  poa- 

by  Luis  Quixada  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  terity. 
hands  of  the  king.    This  oonfiTms  the  truth 
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During  neariy  three  months  which  the  royal  matrons  'passed  at  Jarandifla, 
Eleanor  was  prevented  by  her  feeble  health  from  visiting  the  convent  more 
than  two  or  three  times.  Her  more  robust  sister,  fond  of  the  saddle  and 
indifferent  to  the  weather,  would  often  g^op  through  the  autumnal  woods  to 
Yuste  and  pass  a  few  hours  with  the  emperor,  rarely,  however,  staying  long 
enough  to  enliven  his  solitary  repast  with  her  presence.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  received  mucn  encouragement  to  do  so.  After  the  queens  had 
been  a  few  days  at  Jarandilla,  Quixada  inquired  of  his  master  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  provide  quarters  for  them  at  Yuste.  But  Charies 
replied  that  it  was  best  as  it  was ;  that  they  could  come  over  and  transact 
their  business  when  they  had  a  mind,  and  then  go  back  again.  **  And  since 
that  is  his  majesty's  will  in  the  matter,''  concludes  the  major-domo,  *'  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said." 

White  at  Jarandilla,  arrangements  were  made  for  an  interview  between 
Eleanor  and  the  infanta,  Mary  of  Portugal,  her  only  daughter,  bv  Emmanuel 
the  Qreat.  It  was  twenty-five  years  since  she  had  seen  her  child,  and  she 
lon^  with  a  mother's  yearning  to  have  her  remove  to  Spain,  where  the  queen 
<lurmg  the  brief  remainder  of  her  days  might  enjoy  the  consolation  (»  her 
daughter's  society.  But  Mary,  who  had  l?en  bom  and  bred  in  Portugal, 
where  she  continued  after  her  widowed  mother  had  given  her  hand  to  Francis 
the  First,  had  no  mind  to  leave  her  native  land,  still  less  to  live  in  Spain.  It 
had  once  been  proposed  to  unite  her  to  her  cousin  Philip,  and  she  may  have 
resented  the  indignity  put  on  her  by  that  prince  when,  in  obedience  to  his 
politic  father,  he  had  transferred  his  heart— at  least  his  hand— from  Mary  of 
Portugal  to  his  kinswoman  Mary  of  England.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the 
infanta  was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  profited  too  liurg;ely 
by  her  benefactions  to  wish  to  see  her  transfer  her  residence  to  Castila  The 
free  hand  with  which  she  applied  her  revenues  to  religious  uses  gained  for  her 
a  reputation  little  short  of  that  of  a  saint.  But,  Uke  some  other  saints,  Maiy 
seemed  to  think  that  the  favour  of  Heaven  was  best  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  earthly  ties.  However  submissive  to  the  Church  she  mi^t  be,  she 
was  far  from  being  a  dutiful  or  aflSectionate  daughter. 

The  affair  became  the  subject  of  an  extensive  correspondence,  in  which  the 
emperor  took  part,  soothing  by  turns  the  irritation  of  the  mother  and  of  the 
daughter,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other.  In  the  «id, 
after  a  negotiation  as  long  and  embarrassing  as  if  a  treaty  between  nations 
had  been  the  subject,  he  nad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  meeting  arranged 
between  the  parties  in  the  frontier  town  of  Badajoz.  The  infanta  would 
consent  to  no  spot  forther  removed  from  Portugal.  The  meeting  was  to  take 
place  in  the  coming  spring;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  December  the  two 
queens  rode  over  to  the  convent  to  take  leave  of  their  brother,  preparatory  to 
their  departure.  Besides  their  usual  train,  he  provided  them  with  an  escort, 
consisting  of  the  count  of  Oropesa  with  other  nobles  and  cavaliers,  to  accom- 

Eany  them  to  the  place  of  interview.  There  they  found  the  infanta,  attended 
y  a  brilliant  retinue  of  the  great  lords  and  ecclesiastics  of  Portugal,  intimating 
the  high  consideration  which  she  enjoyed  in  that  countij.  A  detachment 
from  this  body  she  sent  forward  to  Yuste,  to  bear  her  compliments  to  her  unde 
the  emperor. 

The  ifond  mother  had  the  happiness  of  embracing  the  diild  from  whom  she 
liad  been  separated  for  so  many  years.  Both  she  and  her  sister  Manr  gave 
substantial  proofs  of  their  affection  in  the  magnificent  presents  which  they 
lavished  on  the  infanta.  Among  these  were  jewels  given  by  Queen  Eleanor, 
of  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  gold  ducats.    But  neither  presents,  nor  caresses. 
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jiorthe  tears  of  her  mother,  had  any  power  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  infanta. 
She  would  not  relent  in  her  original  purpose  of  remaining  in  Portugal  Nor 
would  she  prolong  the  interview  beyond  three  weeks,  at  tne  end  of  which  she 
bade  a  last  adieu  to  her  mother  and  her  aunt  and,  turning  her  back  for  ever 
on  Spain,  she  retraced  her  steps  to  Lisbon.  Her  disconsolate  parent,  attended 
by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Guadalupe,  but  had 
hardly  gone  a  few  leagues  when  she  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  caused  in  part, 
jio  doubt,  by  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  which  was  soon  attended  with  the 
most  alarming  symptoms. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  little  community  of  Yuste  was  astounded  by 
tidings  of  a  disastrous  character  from  France.  The  duke  of  Quise,  mortifiea 
by  the  result  of  the  Italian  campaif^n,  was  desirous,  by  some  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, to  efface  the  memory  of  his  (usasters  and  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  nation.  The  enterprise  he  proposed  was  the  recovery  of  Calais,— that 
stronghold  on  the  French  soil  where  England  had  planted  her  foot  immovably 
lor  more  than  two  centuries.  The  recovery  of  this  place  at  some  future  day 
had  been  the  fond  hope  in  which  the  French  had  indulged,  like  that  once 
entertained  by  the  Moriscos  on  the  Barbary  coast  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
kingdom  of  Granada.  It  was  a  hope,  however,  rather  than  an  expectation. 
The  EngUsh,  on  their  part,  were  conhdent  in  the  impregnable  character  of  the 
place,  as  was  implied  by  an  inscription  in  bronze  on  the  gates,  which  boasted 
that  *'  the  French  would  never  besiege  Calais  till  lead  and  iron  should  swim 
like  cork."    It  was  this  confidence  which  proved  their  ruin. 

Guise  conducted  his  movements  with  silence  and  celerity.  He  mustered  his 
forces,  marched  upon  Calais  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and,  when  an  enemy  was 
least  expected,  presented  himself  before  the  gates.  It  was  the  first  day  of 
January,  1558.  The  forts  which  covered  the  place  were  stormed ;  and  the 
town,  shorn  of  its  defences,  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  A 
single  week  had  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  the  strong  post  which  had  defied 
the  arms  of  England  under  Edward  the  Third  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 

The  report  of  this  briUiant  coup-de-niain  filled  the  country  with  unbounded 
joy.  The  heart  of  every  Frenchman  swelled  with  exultation  as  he  learned 
tlmt  the  foul  stain  was  at  length  wiped  away  from  the  national  scutcheon. 
The  English  were  in  the  same  proportion  depressed  by  the  tidings ;  and  Philip 
might  well  tremble  for  the  Netnerlands,  as  he  saw  the  bulwark  removed  which 
had  hitherto  served  to  stay  the  tide  of  invasion  on  that  quarter.  Ill  news  is 
said  to  travel  apace.  And  it  may  be  thought  strange  that,  even  in  that  age, 
an  event  of  sucn  interest  as  the  loss  of  Calais  should  have  been  more  than 
three  weeks  in  getting  to  the  regent  at  Yalladolid,  and  still  three  days  more 
in  reaching  Yuste.  It  must  be  admitted  to  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
electric  speed  with  which  inteUigence  is  communicated  in  our  day. 

Tlie  news  reached  Yuste  on  the  third  of  February.  Charles  was  at  the  time 
in  a  low  stat^  not  having  rallied  as  yet  from  his  last  attack  of  gout, — the 
second  which  ne  had  haa  during  the  winter.  Though  supported  by  cushions 
in  his  easy-chair,  he  said  "  the  pain  pierced  to  the  very  bones."  The  courier 
who  brought  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Calais  arrived  in  the  evening.  Quixada 
deferred  commimicating  them  to  his  master  till  the  next  morning,  lest  they 
should  cause  him  a  sleepless  night.  He  judged  right  Charles  said,  when 
the  news  was  told  to  him,  ''that  nothing  he  h^  ever  heard  had  given  him  so 
much  pain."  It  was  not  the  loss  of  Calais  simply  that  he  deplored.  His  eye 
glanc^  to  the  consequences.  He  saw  in  imagination  the  French  sweeping 
across  the  borders  and  carrying  devastation  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Brussels. 
As  far  back  as  November,  naving  heard  of  preparations  in  France,  he  had 
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warned  the  government  that  an  attempt  wonld  probably  be  made  by  the 
enemy  to  recover  some  of  the  places  he  nad  lost.  He  did  not  now  irsute  his 
time  in  idle  lament  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  at  once  sent  despatches  to  Yalla- 
dolid,  urging  the  regent  to  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  remittances  to  her 
brother,  as  on  them  must  depend  his  power  of  keeping  the  iield  and  pro- 
tecting the  Netherlands  against  invasion.  ^I  know,'^  concluded  Charles, 
"  that  you  will  require  no  arguments  of  mine  to  make  you  use  all  diligence  in 
the  matter.  But  I  cannot  help  writing ;  for  I  feel  so  sensibly  what  may  be  the 
consequences  of  the  late  disaster,  that  I  shall  have  no  more  peace  till  I  learn 
what  has  been  done  to  repair  it.''  Thus  stimulated,  the  government  at  YaUa- 
dolid  made  extraordinary  efforts ;  and  such  large  remittances  of  funds  were 
promptly  sent  to  Philip  as  enabled  him  to  keep  on  foot  a  force  of  sufficient 
strength  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  in  the  end— after  his  father's  death— to 
dictate  the  terms  of  a  peace  as  nonourable  to  Spain  as  it  was  inglorious  to  the 
enemjr. 

While  affairs  abroad  were  in  this  gloomy  condition,  Charles  was  more  keenly 
distressed  by  tidings  of  a  domestic  calamity.  This  was  the  death  of  his  sister, 
the  queen  of  France.  The  fever  which  had  interrupted  her  journey,  and  con- 
fined her  in  a  little  town  only  three  leagues  from  Badajoz,  was  ag^avated  by 
an  attack  of  asthma,  to  which  disease  she  had  long  been  subject.  The 
symptoms  became  every  da^r  more  unfavourable.  The  complicated  malady 
baffled  all  the  skill  of  her  physician ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  Eleanor's  days 
were  numbered.  (Jaztelu,  the  emperor's  secretary,  had  been  sent  by  him  with 
despatchesfor  the  queen  of  Hungary.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  receive  the  last 
instructions  of  her  sister.  He  found  the  dying  queen  in  full  possession  of  her 
Unities,  waiting  with  resignation  for  the  hour  when  her  gentle  spirit  ^ooM  be 
released.  She  charged  the  secretary  with  many  tender  remembrances  for  her 
brother,  whom  she  besought  with  all  humility,  by  the  love  he  had  always  borne 
her.  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  her  child  when  she  should  be  no  more  here 
to  do  it  herself.  Her  last  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  daughter  who  had 
made  so  poor  a  requital  for  her  tenderness.  By  her  will  she  made  her  the  sole 
heir  to  the  extensive  estates  she  possessed  both  in  France  and  Spain,  whidi, 
combined  with  the  laree  domains  belonging  to  the  infanta  in  Portugal^  made 
her  the  most  splendid  match  in  Christendom.  But,  though  prop(M»]s  were 
made  for  her  alliance  with  more  than  one  prince,  it  was  the  destiny  of  M^ 
of  Avis  to  Uve  and  die  a  maid.  She  survived  her  mother  but  a  few  years ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  princely  patrimony  she  devoted,  at  her  death*  to  the 
endowment  of  convents  and  chapels,  and  other  religious  uses,  for  which  she  is 
held  in  reverence  by  the  Portuguese  chroniclers,  and  her  memory  cherished  as 
that  of  one  who  had  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

The  emperor,  at  the  time  of  his  sister's  illness,  was  suffering  from  a  fourth 
attack  of  gout,  no  doubt  much  exasperated  by  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  was 
so  severe  as  to  confine  him  for  more  than  a  fortnight  to  his  bed.  To  add  to 
his  distress,  his  mouth  was  exceedingly  inflamed,  and  his  tongue  swollen,  so 
that  he  could  take  little  other  nourishment  than  sweetened  biscuit.  With  this 
dismal  cheer  he  kept  the  fUe  of  St  Matthias,  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
— his  own  birthday, — ^in  strong  contrast  to  the  joyous  manner  in  which  he  had 
celebrated  the  same  anniversary  in  the  preceding  year. 

Charles  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the  news  of  his  sister's  death.  Though  not 
accustomed  to  exhibit  his  emotions,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke  of 
her  to  his  secretary,  Gaztelu.  **  She  was  a  good  Christian,"  he  said.  "  We 
always  loved  each  other.  She  was  older  than  I  by  fifteen  months ;  and  before 
that  time  has  elapsed  I  shall  probably  be  with  her."  In  less  than  half  that 
time  the  sad  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
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.  The  queen  of  Hungary  was  overwhelmed  hj  the  blow ;  and  she  resolved  to 
repair  to  Ynste,  to  seek  consdation  in  the  society  of  her  brother.  This  time 
he  determined  to  lodge  her  in  the  palace,  and  he  gave  the  migor-domo  directions 
aocordins^y.  Charles  had  sent  to  Valladolid  for  mourning,  as  he  intended  to 
pot  his  whole  household  into  black ;  and  he  was  anxious  tnat  it  should  come 
oefore  Queen  Mary's  arrival.  He  seemed  to  look  forward  with  a  sort  of 
nervous  apprehension  to  their  meeting.  *^  I  shall  never  feel  that  my  sister  is 
dead,"  he  said  to  Quixada,  "  till  I  see  the  queen  of  Hungary  enter  the  room 
akMie."  Both  parties  were  much  affected  at  the  interview.  But  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  repress  his  emotions,  while  his  sister  gave  free  indulgence 
tohera 

The  queen  was  lodjo^ed,  as  her  brother  had  ordered,  in  an  apartment  cm  the 
lower  floor.    Her  retinue  were  quartered  in  Cuacos  and  Jarandilla,  where  their 

Eresence,  greatly  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  commissariat  department,  gave 
ttle  joy  to  its  chiei  UnK>rtunately,  it  was  the  season  of  Lent  "  It  is  no 
light  matter  in  Estreniadura,''  says  the  unhappy  functionary,  "  to  keep  open 
house  in  Lent,  when  fbh  is  the  only  thing  in  request  The  fish-market  of 
Onacos  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  iUitwerp  or  Brussels.  But  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can.''  He  concludes  by  expressing  a  wish  that  the  secretary 
Vasanez,  to  whom  he  is  writing,  would  send  '*  a  supi^  of  fresh  salmon,  if  any 
can  oe  had,  or  eaiy  other  dainty,— above  all,  herrings,  both  dry  and  salt,  of 
which  his  majesty  is  especially  fond."  In  a  week  atter  tiiis  we  find  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Mathys,  the  physician,  in  which,  after  some  remarks  on  his  master's 
improved  health,  as  the  gout  had  begun  to  yield,  the  writer  adds,  in  a  doleful 
tone,  that  the  emperor  had  already  begun  to  stimulate  his  appetite  with  salt 
meats,  garlic,  herrings,  and  other  provocatives,  which  had  always  proved  so 
ruinous  to  his  stomach. 

Queen  Mary  protracted  her  stay  for  nearly  a  fortnight  She  then  took  leave 
of  her  brother,— a  final  leave,  for  they  were  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world. 
She  established  her  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  VaOadolid.  The  em- 
peror, at  Philip's  solicitation,  earnestly  pressed  her  to  return  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  to  resume  the  regency,  for  which  she  had  proved  herself  so  well 
qualified.  With  great  reluctonce,  ^e  at  last  gave  her  consent,  under  certain 
conditions ;  but  her  death  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  saved  her 
from  the  humiliating  scenes  to  which  her  successor,  Mannret  of  Panna,  was 
exposed  by  the  revdfutionary  troubles  of  the  countrjr.  Mary,  who  died  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  much  aggravated  by  the  sufiering  she  had  of  late  ex- 
perienced, survived  her  brother  but  a  few  weeks.  In  the  brief  space  of  two 
years  trom  the  time  when  the  emperor  and  his  sisters  had  landed  in  Spain,  the 
earthly  career  of  all  of  them  was  closed. 

In  the  m(mth  of  April,  Charles  received  the  intelligence  that  his  renunciation 
of  the  empire  had  at  last  been  accepted.  At  the  tmae  of  abdicating  his  other 
crowns,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Philip  to  defer  his  resicpiation  of  the  imperial 
sceptre  for  the  present  For  a  short  time  he  consented  to  retain  the  title  of 
''  emperor,"  devolving  all  the  real  power  on  his  brother  Ferdinand,  king  of  the 
Romans,  who  was  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  When  the  French  war  broke 
out,  Philip,  with  still  more  reason,  was  desirous  that  his  father  should  retain 
tbe  sovereignty  of  Qermany.  But  Charles  had  abready  sent  his  resignation  to 
the  electoral  college,  and  he  would  take  no  steps  to  postpone  the  meeting  of 
that  body.  Various  circumstances,  however,  conspired  to  delay  this  meeting : 
and  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  of  March,  1558,  that  the  diet,  having  accepted 
the  renunciation  of  Charles,  finally  elected  Ferdinand  as  his  successor.  It  is 
another  proof  of  the  tardy  pace  at  which  news  travelled  in  that  day,  that  the 
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tidings  of  an  event  of  so  much  interest  did  not  reach  Tuste  till  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  April  One  might  have  thought  that  the  intelligence  would  have 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  it  is  stated  to 
have  taken  to  send  it  hy  the  courier.  That  this  was  not  so  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  low  state  of  commercial  intercourse  in  that  day,  and  by  the 
Ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  which  prevented  them  from  taking 
an  interest  in  public  affairs. 

It  was  with  undisguised  satisfoction  that  Charles  welcomed  the  tidings  of  an 
event  that  released  nim  from  the  shadow  of  sovereignty,— for  it  was  only  the 
shadow  that  ^  followed  him  to  Yuste.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Yalladdid, 
directing  that  all  despatches  hereafter  should  be  addressed  to  him  as  a  private 
individual,  not  as  emperor.  He  ordered  that  two  seals  should  be  made,  with- 
out crown,  ^le,  or  other  imperial  device,  but  simply  with  the  arms  of  Spain 
quartered  witn  those  of  Bureundv,  intimating  his  descent  by  father's  and 
mother's  side.  He  commanded  the  escutcheons  and  other  msignia  to  be 
removed  from  the  walls  of  his  convent  palace,  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  to 
be  substituted  for  his  own  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  and  the  service  of  the 
mass.  He  was  so  punctilious  that,  when  the  ladies  of  Cuacos  presented  him 
with  a  basket  of  flowers  fancifully  disposed  so  as  to  represent  the  imperial 
crown,  he  would  not  allow  it  to  stand  in  his  apartment  till  the  flowers  had 
been  rearranged  by  the  gardener  in  some  other  form.  He  called  his  household 
together  and  informed  tnem  of  Ferdinand's  election,  adding,  ^  As  for  me,  the 
name  of  Charles  is  enough :  henceforth  I  am  nothing."  To  his  domestics  it 
seemed  as  if  this  renunciation  of  worldly  grandeur  was  in  some  sort  a  prepara- 
tion for  death,  and  many  of  them  were  affected  to  tears.  Even  the  monks, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  number,  could  not  perform  mass 
without  bein^  sensibly  touched  as  they  substituted  the  name  of  Ferdinand  for 
that  of  their  beloved  emperor. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  received  the  alarming  intelligence  that  the 
Protestant  doctrines,  which  had  been  convulsing  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Christendom,  had  at  length  found  their  way  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  w^ne 
secretly,  but  by  no  means  slowly^  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Church.  The 
heretics  had  even  been  so  audacious  as  to  be^  their  operations  in  Yalladolid, 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  regent  The  cry  was  raised,  and  the  bloodhounds  of 
the  Holy  Office  were  already  on  the  scent  to  ferret  out  the  oflfenders  and  drag 
them  into  day.  Charles,  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  battling  against  the 
heresy  of  Luther,  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  its  even  tnen  infecting 
the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed.  To  get  rid  of  the  infection  by  the 
speediest  way  possible  became  now  the  engrossing  subject  of  his  thoughts.  On 
the  third  of  May  he  wrote  to  his  daughtc^  Joanna,  ^  Tell  the  grand  mqoisitor 
and  his  council,  from  me,  to  be  at  their  posts,  and  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  before  it  spreads  further.  I  rely  on  your  zeal  for  bringing  the  guilty 
to  trial,  and  for  having  them  punished,  without  fovour  to  an^  one,  with  ful  the 
severity  that  their  crimes  demand."  In  another  letter,  written  three  weeks 
later,  he  says,  **  If  I  had  not  entire  confidence  that  jon  would  do  your  duty, 
and  arrest  the  evil  at  once,  by  chastising  the  guilty  in  good  eam^  I  know 
not  how  I  could  help  leaving  the  monastery  and  taking  the  remedy  into  mv 
own  hands."  He  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  in  so  black 
an  affair,  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  to  show  no  mercy ; 
'^lest  the  criminal,  if  pardoned,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
crime."  He  recommended,  as  an  example,  his  own  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
Netherlands ;  '<  where  all  who  remained  obstinate  in  their  errors  were  Doined 
alive,  and  those  who  were  admitted  to  penitence  were  beheaded." 
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Not  content  with  writing,  Charles  ordered  Quixada  to  proceed  to  YaUadoIid^ 
where  he  was  to  see  the  r^nt  and  the  inquisitor-general,  communicate  to 
them  more  fully  the  emperors  views  on  the  subject,  and  discuss  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  them  into  enect  Charles  then  wrote  to  his  son,  informinfi^  him  of 
what  he  had  done,  and,  to  give  greater  force  to  his  injunctions,  added  a  post- 
script with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  urged  Philip  to  apply  the  sharpest  and 
speediest  remedy  that  could  be  devised  for  extirpating  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
before  it  had  spread  over  the  whole  system.  His  injunctions  fell  upon  willing 
ears,  as  appears  from  the  king's  memorandum  endorsed  on  his  father's  letter : 
''Thank  nim  for  the  orders  he  has  given,  and  request  him  to  follow  up  the 
afl^r, — telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  shidl  pursue  the  same  course 
here,  and  acquainting  him  with  what  has  been  done  already.'' 

The  emperor's  letters  from  Yuste  aflford  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  in- 
tolerance of  his  disposition.  The  compromises  and  concessions  wrenched  from 
him  bv  the  Qerman  Protestants  were  so  many  sacrifices  to  policy,  that  must 
have  done  great  violence  to  his  nature.  In  his  correspondence  with  his  family 
we  find  the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart,  rendered,  doubtless,  more  austere 
under  the  influence  of  declining  health  and  the  monastic  life  which  separated 
him  from  the  world.  One  cannot  without  a  shudder  see  him  thus  fanning  the 
:flame  of  fanaticism  in  the  bosoms  of  his  children,  to  whose  keeping  were  in- 
trusted the  destinies  of  the  country. 

Bigotry  seems  most  naturally  to  belong  to  feeble  and  ignorant  minds.  It 
was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
and  more  than  one  member  of  that  dynasty  was  feeble  to  the  verge  of  fatuity. 
It  is  the  more  striking  when  found  to  lodge  with  those  extraordinary  powers 
which  seem  to  raise  their  possessor  far  above  the  ordinaij  level  of  humanity. 
Unfortunately,  in  Charles  these  powers  served  only  to  give  greater  intensity 
to  the  feeling  of  bigotry,  and  to  make  it  more  widely  mischievous  in  its  opera- 
tioiL  Instead  of  a  mere  passive  sentiment,  it  was  quickened  into  an  active 
principle  of  fanaticism.  His  great  talents  were  employed  to  perfect  a  system 
of  persecution  which  led  to  the  most  frightful  results  in  the  Netherlands.  No 
one  of  his  line  did  so  much  to  fasten  the  yoke  of  superstition  on  the  necks  of 
the  Spaniards.  He  may  be  truly  said  to  have  stamped  his  character  not  only 
on  his  own  generation  but  on  that  that  followed  it.  His  example  and  his 
teachings  directed  the  policy  of  the  pitiless  Philip  the  Second,  and,  through 
him,  of  the  imbecile  Philip  the  Third.  His  dying  words— for  his  codicil, 
executed  on  his  death-bed,  as  we  shall  see,  breathed  the  same  spirit  as  his 
letters— «till  lingered  in  the  ears  of  his  posterity,  to  urge  them  forward  in  the 
pith  of  persecution ;  and  thus  did  he  b^me  largely  responsible  for  the  woes 
brought  on  the  land  long  after  he  had  been  laid  in  the  dark  chambers  of  the 
Escorial. 


BOOK  IV. 


Cbprles*!  Ill  Health—He  rehearBes  his  Obeeqniee— Is  atUeked  hy  Us  last  Bliiess— CodtcO  to  bit 
Will— Progress  of  the  Disease— Extreme  UDction— Last  Hours,  and  Death— Funeral 
HoDonrs— Philip  the  Second's  Visit  to  Taste— Bodies  of  Charles  and  his  Family  remoTed 
to  the  Escorlal— Decay  of  the  Convent  at  Yuste. 

As  the  spring  of  1558  advanced,  the  emperor's  health  gradually  mended.  He 
was  extremely  sensible  to  cold ;  and  as  the  summer  drew  near  he  fdt  the 
genial  influence  of  the  warmer  weather,  and  the  letters  from  Yuste  q>oke  of 
nim  as  restored  to  his  usual  health.  With  renovated  health  his  appetite 
returned ;  and  he  indulged  it  in  his  usual  intemperate  manner.  ^  His  mi^jesty 
eats  muck''  writes  his  physician.  Dr.  Mathys,  '^and  drinks  still  more.chan^;ing 
nothing  ot  his  former  way  of  life,  and  rashly  trusting  to  the  natural  strength 
of  his  constitution,  but  little  to  be  rehed  on  in  a  body  so  full  of  bad  humours." 
''Kings,"  writes  Quixada,  ''must  surelv  imagine  their  stomachs  are  made 
difierently  from  those  of  other  men."  At  length  the  bad  humours  of  which 
the  doctor  spoke  showed  themselves  in  a  cutaneous  eruption  below  the  knees, 
which  caused  Charles  great  annoyance.  To  allav  the  irritation,  he  slept  under 
the  lightest  covering,  and  with  the  windows  and  doors  of  his  chamber  open. 
He  frequently  also  bathed  his  Umbs  in  cold  water,  xiis  physician  looked  with 
distrust  on  the  use  of  these  violent  remedies ;  but  the  emperor  said  he  would 
rather  have  a  little  fever  than  suffer  from  this  intolerable  itching.  On  this 
Math^  sensibly  remarked  that  it  was  not  given  to  us  to  choose  our  diseases : 
we  might  chance,  by  attempting  it,  to  get  something  worse  than  what  we  have 
already.  The  doctor's  remonstrances,  however,  were  UtUe  heeded  by  Charles, 
whose  imperious  nature  had  ever  made  him  the  most  intractable  of  patients. 

The  season  proved  to  be  extremely  unhealthy  in  the  Veroy  where  tertian 
fever  of  a  malignant  type  became  nrevalent  and  several  persons  died  of  it 
The  count  of  Oropesa  lay  so  ill  of  this  disease,  in  his  ch&teau  at  Jarandilla^ 
that  the  emperor  sent  his  own  physician  to  him.  On  the  ninth  of  Au£iist> 
Charles,  after  a  considerate  interval,  was  attacked  bv  a  fit  of  liie  gout,  vmidi 
was  attributed  to  a  cold  taken  in  consequence  of  his  sleeping  with  ms  windows 
open, — ^e  air,  which  had  been  sultry  in  the  evening,  having  changed  and 
become  chilly  during  the  night.  The'attack  does  not  seem  to  have  oeen  as 
severe  as  he  nad  sometimes  experienced  during  his  residence  at  Yuste ;  for  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  we  find  him  present  at  the  service  in  the  chapel^ 
though  requiring  the  support  of  his  attendants  and  seated  in  his  chair.  AU 
symptoms  of  the  disease  nad  vanished  by  the  twenty-fourth  of  Aumist,  when 
we  nnd  the  letters  from  Yuste  speaking  of  him  as  entirely  recovered. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  that  an  event  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  which  has  afforded  a  fruitful  theme  for  in>eculation  to  modem 
critics.  This  was  the  emperor's  celebration  of  his  own  obse<iuies.  According 
to  the  two  Jeronymite  chroniclers  from  whom  the  narrative  is  derived,  Charles, 
who  caused  masses  to  be  celebrated  for  the  soul  of  his  deceased  wife  on  every 
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anniversary  of  her  death,  expressed  a  wish  at  this  time  to  his  confessor,  Juan 
de  Regla,  to  have  funeral  services  performed  in  her  honour  and  also  in  that  of 
his  parents.  The  confessor  having  approved  of  this  pious  intention,  prepara- 
tions were  instantly  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  the  oDsequies, 
occupying  three  days  successively,  were  celebrated  by  ^e  whole  convent  with 
great  solemnity.  Charles  himself  tock  part  in  them,  taking  his  place  near  the 
altar,  and  following  the  service  in  his  prayer-book,— a  plain  volume,  wl^ 
bore  the  marks  of  long  and  diligent  use. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  Charles  inquired  of  his  confessor  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  for  him  also  to  perform  his  own  obsequies,  and  thus  see 
with  his  own  eyes  what  must  soon  befall  him.  The  priest,  startled  by  this 
extraordinary  proposal,  was  much  affected,  and  besought  ^e  emperor,  with 
tears  in  lus  eyes,  not  thus  to  anticipate,  as  it  were,  Uie  hour  of  his  aeatii. 
But  Charles,  uiging  the  matter,  inquired  if  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  his 
soul;  and,  the  accommodating  father  having  applauded  it  as  a  pious  act, 
worthy  of  imitation,  arrangements  were  made  for  conducting  it  with  greater 
pomp  than  that  of  the  preceding  services.  The  chapel  was  accordingly  hung 
with  black,  and  the  blaze  of  hundreds  of  wax-lights  was  scarcely  sufliaent  to 
dispel  the  darkness.  The  brethren  in  their  conventual  dress,  and  all  the 
emperor's  household  clad  in  deep  mourning,  ^thered  round  a  huge  catafalque, 
shrouded  also  in  blacky  which  nad  been  raised  in  the  centre  <3  the  chap^ 
The  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  then  performed ;  and,  amidst  tb9 
dismal  wail  of  the  monks,  the  prayers  ascended  for  the  dqMirted  spirit,  that 
it  might  be  received  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  T&  sorrowful  atten- 
dants were  melted  to  tears,  as  the  image  of  their  master's  death  was  presented 
to  their  minds, — or  they  were  touched,  it  may  be,  with  compassion  by  this 
pitiable  display  of  weakness.  Charles,  mufBed  m  a  dark  mantle,  and  bearing 
a  lighted  candle  in  lus  hand,  mingled  with  his  household,  the  spectator  of  his 
own  obsequies ;  and  the  doleful  ceremony  was  concluded  by  his  placing  the 
taper  in  the  huids  of  the  priest,  in  sign  of  his  surrendering  up  his  soul  to  the 
Aunidity. 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  by  the  Jeronymite  fathers,  one  of  whom  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  describes,'  and  the  other,  though  not  preset 
himsiel^  had  ample  means  of  obtaining  information  from  those  who  were.' 

*  Nothing  is  known  of  this  p«non.  except  its aothentidty for* moment.  For tliis reason, 

vhAt  is  to  be  coUectedfrcnnliis  own  narrative.  notwithstanding  it  comes  to  us  without  a 

He  was  one  of  the  convent,  and  seems  to  have  name,  it  becomes  an  historical  document  of 

lived  there  dnring  the  wliole  of  the  time  that  great.yaiue,  inferior  only  to  thatof  the  original 

Oiarles  resided  at  Yuste.    He  was  one  of  tlie  leUers  from  the  members  of  the  emptor's 

ftw  monks  selected  to  keep  watch  over  the  household. 

emperor's  remains  after  his  death,  and  to  ac-  *  Tliis  wss  Fraj  Joseph  de  ^guen^  prior  of 

company  them  when  they  were  removed  to  the  the  Escorial.    As  head  of  the  great  Jeronymite 

Eseorial.     His  manuscript,  wliich  lus  very  monastery,  the  best  sources  of  information 

recently  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  Indus-  were  open  to  him.     He  enjoyed,  moreover, 

triousOachard,  found  its  way,  in  some  manner  the  opportunity  of  personal  communication 

not  easy  to  be  explained,  into  the  archives  of  with  some  who  were  living  at  Tuste  during 

thePeodalOourtofBrabantinBnusels.  It  was  the  emperor's  residence  there,  and  who,  after 

there  discovered,  notlong  since,  by  M.Bakhui-  his  death,  accompanied  his  remains  to  the 

sen  van  den  Brmk,  a  member  of  that  court,  and  Escorial.    The  result  of  his  investigations  be 

,  an  analysis  of  it  was  published  by  him  in  the  has  given  in  the  ilrst  volume  of  his  great 

JBiiiUtint  de  la  CommUtum  KoyaU  d^BU-  work,  **HUtoria  de  la  Ordm  de  Sam  OerO' 

Mre.    The  narrative  is  given  at  length  by  nimo,"  published  at  Madrid  in  1605 ;  a  work 

Gachard,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  **i(etrat(e  which,  from    the   conscientiousness  of  the 

et  Mort  de  Charlee-QuitU."    No  one  who  has  writer,  and  the  luminous  style  in  which  H  is 

read  this  simple  record,  which  bears  on  every  written,  holds  a  high  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 

pagQ  the  evidience  of  the  writer's  calling  and  literature  of  Spain, 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  can  doubt 
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Since  that  time  the  story  has  been  repeated  by  sacceasive  writerS)  gaining  at- 
each  repetition,  until  in  'Robertson's  pages  we  find  the  emperor  jj^rrorming  in 
his  shroud,  and  then  lying  down  in  his  coffin,  where,  after  joining  in  the 
praters  for  the  rest  of  his  own  soul,  not  yet  departed,  he  is  left  by  the  monks 
to  his  meditations.  It  was  not  till  the  present  day  that  a  more  car^  scrutiny, 
by  discovering  inconsistencies  in  the  account,  led  some  writers  to  r^ard  it  aa 
a  monkish  legend,  and  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it  altogether. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  obsequies  had  been  cele- 
brated, being  the  thirty-first  of  August,  Charles,  accordinig  to  the  Jeronymite 
chroniclers,  took  his  seat  on  the  covered  terrace  on  the  western  side  of  his 
house.  Here  he  would  often  sit,  drinking  in  the  sweet  odours  of  the  garden, 
and  enjoying  the  grateful  warmth  left  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  Aa 
he  sat  thus  musing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dial  which  Torriano  had  erected 
for  him  in  the  grounds  below,  he  suddenly  ordered  his  jewel-keeper  to  be 
called,  and  directed  him  to  bring  a  miniature  of  the  empress  Isabell^  of  whom, 
as  we  have.seen,  he  had  more  than  one  portrait  in  his  collection.  He  dwelt  a 
long  time  on  her  beautiful  features,  ''^as  if,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  he  was 
imploring  her  to  prepare  a  place  for  him  in  the  celestial  mansions  to  whidi 
she  had  gone.''  Some  time  longer  he  spent  in  contemplating  Titian's  '^  Agony 
in  the  Garden ; "  after  which  he  orders  the  jjcture  of  the  "Last  Judgment^ 
to  be  brought  to  him,— the  masterpiece  of  Titian.  It  was  probably  only  a 
sketch,  as  the  great  vfork^  which  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  chapeL  was  too 
large  to  be  removel  Indeed,  his  testament  notices  a  picture  oi  the  ''Last 
Judgment "  as  among  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  his  jewel-keeper.  He 
gazed  so  lon^  and  with  such  rapt  attention  on  the  picture  as  to  cause  appre- 
hension in  his  phy^sician,  who,  m  the  emperor's  deoilitated  state,  feared  the 
effects  of  such  excitement  on  his  nerves.  There  was  good  reason  for  appre- 
hension ;  for  Charles  at  length,  rousing  from  his  reverie,  turned  to  the  doctor 
and  complained  that  he  was  ill.  His  pulse  showed  him  to  be  in  a  high  fever. 
He  soon  after  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  which  he  was  never  more  to  leave. 

That  this  account  of  the  Jeronymite  brethren  is  not  perfectly  correct  is 
shown  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Mathys,  dated  on  the  first  of  September,  m  which  he 
states  tHat,  having  gone  by  his  master's  order^  on  the  todrtieth  of  August,  to 
Jarandilla,  to  attend  the  count  of  Oropesa,  he  found  the  emperor,  on  his 
return,  suffering  from  a  severe  headache,  which  he  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
the  sun's  ray&  that  fell  with  great  power  on  the  terrace  where  he  had  dined. 
After  a  sleepless  night,  continues  the  doctor,  in  which  the  emperor  suffered 
much  from  thirst,  he  rose  and  dressed  himself ;  but,  though  somewhat  better 
in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon  he  relapsed,  the  pain  in  his  head  returned 
with  increased  force,  and  he  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  fever.  From  this 
letter  of  his  physician,  written  on  the  spot,  we  see  it  was  impossible  that  the 
circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Jeronymite  historians  could  have  taken  place 
on  the  day  they  assign  for  them.  Charles  was  certainly  in  no  condition  on 
that  day  for  so  exciting  a  scene  as  the  performance  of  his  own  obsequies. 

A  stiU  more  formidable  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  is  furnished 
by  the  silence  of  Charles's  household  in  regard  to  it.  It  would  seem  strange 
that  neither  Quixada  nor  Qaztelu,  who  were  so  careful  to  notice  every  occur- 
rence of  interest  in  their  master's  life,  should  have  made  any  allusion  to  one 
so  extraordinary  as  this.  This  silence  is  so  insignificant  that^  instead  of  nega- 
tive it  may  be  thought  to  acquire  the  value  of  positive  proof  against  the  truth 
of  the  story. 

A  candid  review  of  the  whole  matter  will  suggest  some  considerations  whidi 
may  tend  much  to  diminish  the  weight  of  these  objections.    With  respect  U> 
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the  inaocmacT  of  the  dates,  that  would  not  be  a  marvellous  thing  at  any  time, 
espedally  with  the  careless  chroniclers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Regent 
Joanna  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  this  inaccuracy  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Philip,  giving  with  much  care  the  circumstances  attending  their  Other's 
Dlnessy  in  which  she  falls  into  the  gross  blunder  of  mistaking  the  date  of  his 
death,  although  the  documents  from  Yuste  were  before  her*.  It  may  well  be 
thatthe  date  of  the  funeral  services  was  some  days  previous  to  that  reported 
bv  Uie  monks,  when  Charles  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  gout  to  have  taken  part  in  them.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  from 
Qaztelu,  relating  to  public  business,  we  have  no  letter  from  the  secretary  or 
the  major-domo  between  the  eighteenth  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  August ;  at 
least,  I  have  none  in  my  collection,  and  have  seen  none  cited  by  others.  The 
interval  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  and 
the  writing  of  these  functionaries  may  help  to  explain  their  silence  on  an  event 
which  no  longer  made  any  strong  impression  on  their  minds.  For,  after  all, 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  exaggerated  tone  natural  to  the  monkish 
dironicler,  this  act  was  one  not  altogether  so  different  in  its  character  from 
those  celebrations  with  which  Charles  used  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his 
monastic  life.  Thus  he  showed  a  morbid  relish  for  performing  the  obsequies 
not  merely  of  his  kindred,  but  of  any  one  whose  position  seemed  to  him  to 
furnish  an  apology  for  it.  Not  a  member  of  the  toison  died,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  commemorate  the  event  with  solemn  funeral  rites.  These,  in 
^ort,  seemed  to  be  the  festivities  of  Charles's  cloister  life.  These  lugubrious 
ceremonies  had  a  fascination  for  him  that  may  remind  one  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  his  mother.  Joanna,  clung  to  the  dead  bod^  of  her  husband,  taking 
it  with  her  wherever  sne  went  It  was  after  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  his 
parents  and  his  wife,  which  occupied  several  successive  days,  that  he  conceived, 
as  we  are  told,  the  idea  of  rehearsing  his  own  funeral,— a  piece  of  extravagance 
which  becomes  the  more  credible  when  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  unnatural 
excitement  to  which  his  mind  may  have  been  brought  by  dwelling  so  long  on 
the  dreary  apparatus  of  death. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  narrative,  however  that  cannot  be  so  readily 
explained, — the  portrait  scene  on  the  terrace.  There  must  be  some  error  in 
rc^gard  to  both  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  event,  as  reported  by  the 
chronicler.  This  scene  upon  the  terrace  could  not  have  been  the  one  which 
immediately  preceded  the  iUness  of  the  emperor.  This  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Br.  Matnys,  who,  far  from  being  present  on  that  occasion,  expressly  says 
that  he  was  with  the  count  of  Oropesa  at  Jarandilla.  The  portrait  scene  must 
have  occurred  at  some  earlier  penod,  therefore,  unless  the  reader  may  be  dis- 
posed to  dismiss  it  altogether,  as  one  of  those  legends  that  have  their  birth  in 
the  cloisters  and  easily  find  credit  there.  There  is  no  pretence  that  the  monk 
who  reports  it  was  himself  present.  He  tells  it  only  as  a  rumour,  and  one 
that,  seen  through  the  mist  of  more  than  twenty  years,— as,  from  a  date  in  his 
manuscript,  appears  to  have  been  the  case, — may  well  have  been  distorted  in 
his  recollection. 

But  the  obsequies  stand  upon  very  different  ^nnd,  as  the  writer  assumes 
to  have  been  present  and  to  have  taken  part  m  them  himself.  We  cannot 
reject  the  stoiy  without  regarding  it  as  a  sheer  invention  of  the  chronicler. 
Such  an  effort  of  invention  may  be  thought  to  be  no  miracle  in  a  monk, 
especially  where  the  glory  of  his  convent  was  concerned.  But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  this  was  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  a  matter  which  was 
altogether  personal  to  Charles.  The  character  of  the  writers,  moreover,  greatly 
strengthens  the  improbabiUty  of  anything  like  wilful  misrepresentation  on 
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their  part.  The  manuscript  of  the  monk  of  Yuste  is  stamped,  as  his  Bdgian 
editor  lustly  remarks,  with  the  character  of  simplid^  and  truth ;  and  &ga- 
en^a,  the  other  Jeronjmite  aathoritj,  although  tmgea  with  the  superstition  ol 
his  aj^  enjoyed  the  Invest  reputation  for  integri^  and  good  faiUL  It  is  a 
question  of  (ufficulties,  m  whatever  light  we  may  choose  to  resard  it ;  but  a 
candid  consideration  of  all  the  drcumstanoes  may  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to 
explain  these  difficulties  by  a  mistake  of  the  date,— not  very  extraordinary, 
considering  the  len^h  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  evait,— rather  thia 
by  a  wilful  fabrication  on  the  part  of  the  writers.* 

But,  to  return  from  a  discussion  longer,  it  may  be  thought,  than  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  warrants,  it  appears  from  his  physician's  letter  that 
Charles,  after  his  repast  on  the  terrace  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  was  seiaed 
with  the  illness  from  which  he  was  destined  never  to  recover.  A  restless  ni^t 
was  succeeded  by  a  day  of  great  suffering.  He  was  tormented  with  excessive 
thirst ;  and  the  pain  in  his  nead  was  so  violent  at  times  tint  he  lost  his  con- 
sciousness. The  disease  soon  took  the  aspect  of  malignant  tertian  fever ;  and 
Mathys  determined,  notwithstanding  the  weak  state  ci  his  patient,  that,  if 
the  symptoms  did  not  prove  more  favourable  on  the  following  day,  he  would 

Charles  himself  became  alarmed  at  his  condition.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  different  from  anything  which  he  had  before  experienced.  He 
made  his  preparations  accordingly,  expressed  his  desire  to  execute  a  codidl  to 
his  will,  and  without  further  delay  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament.  In 
performing  this  last  act,  feeble  as  he  was,  he  knelt  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
nis  bed,  offering  thanks  to  Qod  for  the  mercies  that  had  been  shown  him 
through  life,  and  expressing  the  deepest  contrition  for  his  sins,  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  manner  that  touched  the  hearts  of  all  present 

Quixada,  by  his  master's  orders,  wrote  to  the  secretary  Vazquez,  requesting 
him  to  send  a  commission  to  Qaztelu  investing  him  with  the  powers  of  a 
notary,  as  there  was  no  one  who  could  act  in  that  capacitor  at  Yuste.  At  the 
same  time  the  major-domo  desired  that  relays  of  posts  nught  be  established 
alonjDf  the  route  to  Yalladolid,  for  the  more  rapid  and  regular  transmission  of 
intelligence.  Meanwhile,  as  Charles's  fever  increased,  the  physician  took  from 
him  ten  ounces  of  a  thidc,  black  blood,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
relieved  him  of  eight  more,  by  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  much  benefited. 
Mathys,  however,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  sole  char^  of 
his  illustrious  patient  at  this  crisis  ;  but  Charles,  who  seems  to  have  had  no 
sreat  faith  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  would  not  c(M)sent  that  any  other 
aoctor  should  be  called  in,  except  Dr.  ComeHus,  Joanna's  physician,  who  to 
laige  medical  experience  united  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  constitution. 

*  There  is  one  aatbority,  could  his  work  be  designed  to  appropriste  to  this  object  was  in 

recorexed,  who  might  probably  settle  this  the  end  applied  to  his  real  obsequies.    Yet 

vexed  question.     This   is  Fray  Martin  de  the  marqols  of  Valparayso,  In  a  work  sliU  in 

Angulo,  prior  of  Yoste,  who  prepared,  for  the  manuscript,  which  he  c<nnpUed  some  seventy 

information   of  tlie  Regent  Joanna,  a  fuU  vears  later,  with  the  memoir  of  Angolo  beforo 

account  of  the  latter  days  of  her  father,  with  nim  as  one  of  his  authoriaes,  expressly  asserts 

whom,  as  the  superior  of  the  convent,  he  was  the  fact  d  the  mock  foneral  navlz^  taken 

in  the  habit  of  daily  communication.    His  place.     In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  it  is 

manuscript,  which  has  never  found  its  way  much  to  be  wished  that  the  original  mano- 

to  the  press,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  historian  script  of  Father  Angulo  could  be  (Hscovered. 

Sandoval,  who  professes  to  have  transferred  It  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the  National  Library 

its  contents  to  his  own  pages.    In  these  we  of  Madrid,  where  M.  Gaofaard  tells  na  be  oooe 

find  a  conversation  reported  which  the  em-  had  sight  of  It.    But,  if  so,  it  has  )      '    ~ 


peror  had  witii  one  of  his  household  respecting  come  engulfed  in  the  ocean  of  manusmpts  in 

nis  mock  ftmeral,  which,  famwever,  we  are  to  the  library,  and  thus  far  eluded  eveiy  eflhit 

infer,  never  took  place,  from  its  being  after-  that  has  been  made  to  bring  it  to  light, 
wards  stated  that  the  money  which  Charles 
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As  Charles  reatdred  the  constant  attention  of  his  faithful  major-doma  the 
latter  transferrea  his  residence  to  the  convent,  that  he  might  remain  witn  his 
master  by  nif|[ht  as  well  as  by  da,j.  In  obedience  to  the  onperor's  orders,  he 
had  a  short  time  since  removed  his  fomily  from  Yillagarda  to  Ouaoos.  Dofia 
3Iagdalena,  his  wife,  was  accompanied  by  her  yocing  charge,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  emperors  natural  son,  then  a  stripling  of  eleven  years  oi  age, 
whom  she  had  Drought  up  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  though  she 
remained  in  ignorance  of  his  illustrious  origin.  On  coming  to  Onacos,  she  was 
invited  by  Clmrles  to  visit  him  at  Yuste,  where  he  gave  her  a  gracious  recep- 
tion ;  and.  as  she  doubtless  brought  her  foster-child  along  with  her,  the  agnt 
of  the  noble  boy,  his  own  ofispnng,  who  had  already  given  evidence  of  the 
chivahrous  spirit  of  later  years,  may  have  shed  a  ray  of  satisfaction  on  the 
withered  heart  of  the  emperor. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Ck>melius  was  attended  by  no  change  in  the  treatment  ci 
the  patient,  as  the  elder  physician  entirely  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by 
his  younger  brother.  But  the  disease  continued  rapidly  to  gain  ground.  The 
fever  was  so  high  that  Charles  could  hardly  endure  the  li^test  covering ;  and 
it  was  occasionally  accompanied  bv  violent  paroxysms  which  left  him  insensible 
fcMT  hours  together.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month  a  commission  arrived  from 
Yalladolid  empowering  Gaztelu  to  act  as  a  notary ;  and  Charle&  who  was  then 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  lost  no  time  in  executing  nis  codidL  It 
had  been  prepi^ed  some  time  previous,  and  was  of  great  length,  like  the  testa- 
ment to  wnicn  it  was  attached.  By  ms  will  he  had  beaueathed  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  for  the  portions  of  young  maidens  and  the  liberation  of  captives 
from  the  Moorish  dungeons.  Another  provision  of  his  wiU,  which  he  now 
confirmed,  directed  that  thirty  thousand  masses  should  be  said  for  the  benefit 
of  his  soul  in  the  monasteries  and  parochial  churches  of  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands. By  his  codicil,  he  assigned  gratuities  and  pensions  to  each  member  of 
his  household,  from  Dr.  Mathys  down  to  the  meanest  scullion.  The  pensions 
varied  in  amount  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties,  the  highest  reaching 
•  four  hundred  florins,  and  so  proceeding  by  a  descending  scale  to  ninety  florins 
annually.  Some  of  the  principal  Jeronvmites  who  had  officiated  about  the 
emperors  person  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  bounty.  Two  thousand  ducats 
were  to  be  paid  at  once  to  Quixada,  whose  services  were  noticed  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  and  who  was  to  receive  a  pension  equivalent  to  his  present 
emoluments  until  Philip  should  make  some  provision  for  him  better  suited  to 
his  deserts. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  instrument  was  the  intolerant  roirit 
that  breathed  through  every  page  oi  it  where  religion  was  concerned.  The 
monotonous  and  melancholy  way  of  convent  life  had  given  a  gloomy  colour  to 
Charles's  sentiments,  and  had  imparted  something  like  austerity  to  his  temper. 
A  whimsical  proof  of  this  austerity  had  been  furnished  some  time  before,  by 
an  ordinance  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  visitors  of  the  convent,  and 
which  was  procktimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  decreeing  a  hundred  lashes  to  any 
woman  who  should  i»proach  within  two  bow-shots  of  the  gate !  Under  the 
<x)rroding  influence  of  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  decline  of  his  health  at  Yuste, 
the  feelings  of  bigotry  which  belonged  to  the  emperor's  nature  had  been  gradu- 
aOy  exalted  into  a  more  active  and  mischievous  principle  of  fanaticism.  This 
is  evident  from  the  system  of  persecution  which  he  inculcated  in  his  letters, 
with  so  much  energy,  on  those  who  had  the  direction  of  aflQurs  both  in  Spain 
and  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  even  heard  to  express  his  regret  that  he  nad 
respected  the  safe-conduct  of  Luther  when  the  great  Reformer  presented  him- 
seli  before  the  diet  at  Worms.    Fortunately  for  Charles's  reputation,  his  good 
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angel  had  saved  him  from  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  which  Tronld  have 
branded  his  name  with  the  in6uny  that  belongs  to  the  murderers  of  Hnss.  In 
the  codicil  which  he  now  si^eo,  he  enjoin^  upon  his  son  to  follow  up  and 
bring  to  justice  eveiy  heretic  in  his  dominions,  and  this  without  exception  and 
witibout  favour  or  mercy  to  any  one.  He  conjured  Philip  to  cherish  the  Holy 
Inquisition  as  the  best  means  for  accomplismng  this  good  work  ^  So,"  he 
concludes^  '^  shall  you  have  my  blessing,  and  the  Lord  shall  prosper  all  your 
undertakings."  Such  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  monarch  to  his  son. 
They  did  not  fall  on  a  deaf  ear ;  and  the  parting  admonition  of  his  father 
served  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  sword  of  persecution  which  Philip  had 
aheady  bwm  to  wield. 

Charles  left  directions  m  his  oodidl  respecting  the  place  of  his  interment  A 
few  days  before,  he  had  held  a  long  conversation  with  Quixada  on  the  subject. 
He  had  originally  intended  that  his  remains  should  be  removed  to  Granada 
and  there  laid  in  its  noble  cathedral  by  the  side  of  the  empress,  his  wife. 
There,  too,  were  gathered  the  ashes  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  his  parents,  and 
those  of  his  great  progenitors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  dorious  memory. 
But  he  had  now  chan^  his  mind,  and  seemed  willing  that  nis  present  resi- 
dence should  also  be  his  final  resting-place.  He  proposed  to  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Yuste,  and  to  have  the  body  of  the  empress  brouriit  from  Granada 
and  placed  beside  his  own.  But  from  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  Quixadiu  who 
represented  that  Yuste  was  altogether  too  humble  a  place  and  in  too  detenoe- 
less  a  condition  to  be  a  fitting  mausoleum  for  the  remains  of  great  princes. 
Charles  yielded  to  these  arguments  and  contented  himself  with  directing  that 
his  body  should  be  deposit^  there  for  the  present,  leaving  it  to  Philip  to  aedd& 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  permanently  to  ue,  and  requiring  only  that  it  should 
be  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  wife.  The  emperor,  having  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  codicU,  siened  it  on  the  same  day.  By  this  act  he  seemed  to  have 
settled  all  his  worldly  affairs  and  to  have  terminated  his  connection  with  the 
world.  He  did  not,  nowever,  lose  his  interest  in  it  altogether ;  and  he  received 
with  pleasure  the  news  brought  him  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  that  his  sister, 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  had  at  length  consented  to  return  to  the  Netherlands 
and  give  the  king,  ner  nephew,  the  benefit  of  her  counsels  in  the  government 
of  thkt  country. 

Disastrous  intelligence  reached  Yuste  at  this  time  of  a  great  battle  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oran,  in  which  the  count  of  Alcaudete,  the  governor 
of  that  place,  and  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  infantry  under  his  command  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.  The  tidings  would  have  fallen  heavily  cm 
the  heart  of  the  dying  emperor,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  the  greatest 
pains  to  provide  for  the  safetjr  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa.  But 
Quixada's  prudent  precautions  prevented  anything  from  being  said  to  Charles 
on  the  subject,  and  saved  him  from  the  anguish  which  would  have  added  a 
bitterness  to  death. 

The  posts  now  brought  daily  tidings  to  Valladolid  of  the  condition  of  the 
emperor,  filling  his  daughter  Joanna  and  the  queen  of  Hungary  with  the 
deepest  anxiet^.  They  would  willingly  have  gone  at  once  to  Yuste  and  taken 
charge  of  him  in  his  illness,  had  he  allowed  it  But  when  Quixada  intimated 
to  Charles  his  sister's  desire,  he  replied  that  she  would  not  come,  for  that  she 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  wishes  on  the  subject  The  maior-domo 
hinted  that  his  daughter,  the  regent,  was  equally  anxious  to  visit  him,  and 
waited  only  her  father's  permission  to  come  and  nurse  him  in  his  illness.  The 
^nperor.  however,  who  found  much  difiiculty  in  speaking,  from  the  soreness  of 
his  mouth,  only  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  it  oouM  not  be.    But, 
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although  his  own  famil j  wer6  excluded,  his  friend  the  grand  master  of  Alctotara. 
on  learning  the  critical  condition  of  his  master,  came  over  to  Yuste,  resolved 
on  establishing  his  residence  there  till  the  fate  of  the  emperor  was  decided. 

Charles's  constitution  was  now  fast  sinking  under  the  ravages  of  his  disorder. 
As  his  weakness  increased,  the  physicians  endeavoured  to  sustain  him  by 
broths,  and  other  simple  and  nourishing  liquids,  allowing  him  even  a  smaU 
quantity  of  his  favourite  beer.  But  his  stomach  refused  to  perform  its  func- 
tions^ or  to  retain  the  food  which  it  received.  On  the  eleventh  of  the  month 
the  tertian  changed  into  what  was  called  a  double  tertian.  The  ague-fits  became 
more  severe  and  of  longer  duration.  Frightful  chiUs  were  succeeded  by  an 
access  of  fever,  which  ran  so  high  that  his  reason  became  affected  and  he  lost 
all  perception  of  what  was  passmg  around  him.  After  one  of  these  paroxysms, 
on  the  seventeenth,  he  remained  for  twenty  hours  in  a  state  of  utter  insensi- 
lulity.  He  was  again  attacked  on  the  nineteenth,  and,  although  the  fit  was 
less  severe  and  of  much  shorter  duration,  the  physicians,  fearmg  he  would 
not  survive  another,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
administering  extreme  unction. 

The  sound  of  these  words  fell  like  a  knell  on  the  ears  of  the  faithful  Quixada, 
who  saw  in  imagination  the  portals  of  the  tomb  already  opening  to  receive  his 
master.  His  feelings  are  best  expressed  in  his  own  letter  addressed  soon  after 
to  the  secretary  Vazquez.  "  The  doctors  say  that  the  disease  constantly  in- 
o^ases,  while  every  hour,  as  his  pulse  shows,  ike  emperor  grows  more  feeble. 
As  for  me,  I  cannot  think  he  is  so  near  his  end ;  and  to-day  his  mind  has  not 
wandered  so  much  as  during  the  last  paroxysm.  Ever  since  noon  I  have  pre- 
vented them  from  giving  him  extreme  unction,  fearing,  though  he  remains 
speechless,  that  it  might  disturb  him.  But,  as  the  physicians  insist  that  there 
is  no  time  for  further  delay,  I  have  told  them  that  I  would  be  ready,  and  that 
they  should  watch  the  patient's  pulse,  and  not  give  the  signal  until  they  were 
certain  that  the  time  had  come  for  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  buried  him  already 
more  than  once.  You  can  well  understand  how  this  pierces  my  veir  heart.^ 
"Since  the  above  was  written,"  continues  the  major-domo.  "  the  physicians 
have  pressed  the  matter  so  strongly  that  extreme  unction  lias  been  adminis-* 
tered  to  his  majesty,  although,  as  it  seems  to  me.  this  was  somewhat  prema- 
ture. I  have  done  as  they  advised,  for  they  should  know  best.  You  may  well 
comprehend  the  condition  of  one  like  me,  who  for  seven-and-thirty  years  has 
served  a  master  whom  he  is  about  to  lose  for  ever.  May  it  please  God  to  take 
Mm  to  himself,  if  he  is  to  go ;  though  I  cannot  help  repeating  that  in  my 
judgment  it  will  not  be  to-night    €K3  be  with  him,  and  with  us  all" 

The  ceremony,  as  Quixada  says  in  his  affecting  letter,  was  performed  on  the 
evening  of  the  nineteenth.  It  was  conducted  by  the  confessor  Regia,  attended 
by  iJl  the  brethren  of  the  convent.  The  emperor  preferred  to  receive  the 
unction  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  friars,  whicn,  comprehending  a  litany,  the 
seven  penitential  psalms,  and  sundry  other  passages  of  Scripture,  was  much 
longer  and  more  exhausting  than  tne  rite  used  for  the  laity.  His  strength, 
however,  did  not  feil  him.  He  joined  with  great  devotion  in  the  services, 
whidi  seemed  to  leave  his  mind  in  a  state  of  holy  calm,  like  that  of  one  whose 
tiionghts  were  now  turned  to  a  better  life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  he  intimated  his  wish  to  be  left  alone  with 
Quixada.  The  interview  lasted  half  an  hour,  during  which  Charles  was  able 
to  converse  in  a  low  but  audible  tone.  One  of  the  topics  was  the  pensions  to 
be  riven  to  his  domestics ;  and  he  instructed  Quixada  to  press  upon  Philip 
the  importance  of  punctuality  in  their  payment.  Another  subject,  still  nearer 
to  his  heart)  had  reference  to  Don  John  of  Austria.    He  had  made  no  provision 
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for  the  child,  thinking  it  perhaps  more  politic  to  leave  him  dq)endent  on 
Philip.  It  was  the  course  which  his  wise  grandfather.  Ferdinand  toe  CathoBc, 
had  pursued  in  respect  to  his  younjger  grandson,  Ferdinand,  whom,  thovigh 
his  especial  favourite,  he  had  Im  without  a  legacy,  consigned  to  the  oare  of 
his  elder  brother,  Charles,  the  heu*  to  the  monuchj.  As  toe  event  proved,  ^be 
good  will  of  his  brother  was  the  best  l^acy  that  could  have  been  Im  hioL 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  the  emperor  again  confessed,  and  expressed  his 
intention  to  receive  the  sacrament  Tne  major-dcnnck  fearing  that  his  strength 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  ceremony,  reminded  him  tnat  this  was  unnecessary, 
as  he  had  so  lately  received  extreme  unction.  But  the  emperor  answered  that 
**  it  was  good  provision  for  the  long  joumev  he  was  about  to  set  out  upon." 
The  conoition  of  his  throat  had  been  such  of  la^  as  furnished  a  new  argument 
to  Quixada,  who  reminded  his  master  that  they  could  not  administer  to  him 
the  sacred  elements,  as  he  would  be  unable  to  swallow  them.  Charles  rallied, 
*^  I  shall  be  able,''  in  a  tone  of  decision  that  adjourned  all  further  debate. 

As  it  was  feared  that  there  might  not  be  time  for  the  consecration  of  a  wafer 
by  the  performance  of  the  mass,  that  which  was  kept  on  the  high  altar  of  the 
<murch  was  brought  by  the  confessor,  Juan  de  Begui,  accompanied,  as  before, 
bv  the  brethren  of  the  convent,  who  now,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  more, 
fi&ed  the  imperial  chamber.  Charles  received  the  eucharist  with  the  greatest 
devotion,  saying,  '*  Lord  Qod  of  truth,  our  Redeemer,  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit."  Quixada  then  examined  his  mouth,  to  see  that  no  particle  of  the 
wafer  adhered  to  it.  After  this,  mass  was  p^ormed.  Charles  joined  in  the 
service  with  silent  but  earnest  devotion ;  and  when  the  monks  had  readied 
that  solemn  invocation,  ''Lamb  of  God,  which  takest  awajr  the  sin  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  on  u&"  the  dying  monarch,  feebly  raising  his  hand,  beat  his 
breast,  with  looks  of  the  deepest  humiUty  and  contrition.  The  cerenKmy. 
instead  of  fatiguing,  seemed  rather  to  relieve  him.  A  sweet  composure  settlra 
on  his  spirit^  and  continued  to  the  last,  unrufiled  by  any  further  attacks  of 
pain,  while  his  faculties  remained  unclouded. 

During  the  rest  of  the  morning  he  listened  to  passages  from  Scripture: 
pointing  out  those  which  he  preferred, — among  otiiers,  thel^assion  of  our  Lord 
m  St.  Luke.  Y illalva  accompanied  the  reading  with  such  exhortations  as  were 
suited  to  tiie  condition  of  the  emperor,  who  listened  attentively,  with  his  eyes 
dosed,  and  his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast  At  noon  Carranza,  archbboc^ 
oi  Toledo,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrived  at  Tuste.  He  was  the  same 
"  black  friar  "'SO  called  from  his  swarthy  visage— who  had  made  his  name 
famous  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  persecutions  in  England ;  and  he  was 
destined  to  become  still  more  famous  by  the  unmerited  persecution  which  he 
himself  afterwards  endured  from  the  Inouisition.  He  had  come  from  the 
Low  Countries,  and  broudit  tidines  of  Phmp,  bv  whom  he  had  been  recently 
raised  to  the  archiepiscopu  see.  Unfortunately,  he  had  incurred  the  suspickms 
of  the  Holy  Office  on  the  score  of  his  orthodoxy.  His  residence  in  Germany, 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Protestant  scholars^  had  led  him,  no 
doubt,  to  modify  some  of  his  early  opinions.  But  though,  like  Pole,  Morone^ 
and  some  other  eminent  churchmen  of  the  time,  he  had  adopted  more  libearal 
views  than  were  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  was  at  heart  as  true  a 
Roman  Catholic  as  the  most  implacskUe  of  his  enemies.  Some  around  the 
emperor,  among  whcnn  Re^a,  to  judge  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  was  the 
most  activei,  ha^  infused  doubts  into  the  monarch's  mind  of  Carranza's  ortho- 
doxy.  Charles  was  in  no  condition  now  to  examine  into  the  a^r ;  and  whoi 
l^e  archbishop  was  introduced  into  his  presence,  and,  knedin^  down  by  the 
bedside,  kissea  the  hand  of  his  master,  the  latter  gazed  on  him  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  and  then  bade  him  take  some  repose. 
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Tlie  emperor's  life  was  now  last  ebbing  away ;  and  his  own  sensations  tdd 
him  l^t  the  scene  most  soon  close.  He  oesired  Quixada  to  hare  in  readiness 
the  holy  candles  brought  from  the  sanctuaiy  of  Our  Lady  of  Montsenat ;  also 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  a  crucifix,  wmch  had  comforted  the  empress  in 
her  extremity,  and  which  Charles  had  preserved  to  solace  his  last  hours. 
Quixada,  who  saw  that  his  master  was  sinking,  sent  for  the  ardibishop  of 
Toledo,  who,  at  the  emperor's  desire,  read  aloud  some  portions  of  Scriptuj^^* 
among  the  rest,  that  sublime  Psalm,  ^  Out  of  the  depths  to  Thee  have  I  cried." 
Then,  approaching  the  emperor's  bedside,  he  knelt  down,  and^  holding  up  a 
crudnx,  exclaimed,  '*  Behold  Him  who  answers  for  all !  There  is  no  more 
sin ;  all  is  forgiven.**  These  words  fell  upon  other  ears  than  those  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  and  the  confessor,  Begla,  made  them  the  grounds  of  a 
maudous  complaint  before  the  Holy  Office,  as  implying  an  acquiescence  in  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  words  gave  much 
scandal  to  more  than  one  ecclesiastic  in  the  room,  as  also  to  the  grand  master 
of  Aldintara,  who  besought  Villalva  to  prepare  the  emperor  for  nis  end  by  a 
more  Catholic  exposition  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Tne  harsh  and  disagree- 
able utterance  of  Carranza  had  caused  so  much  annoyance  to  Charles  that 
Quixada  had  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  the  primate  to  speak  in  a  lower 
tone.  He  was  now  succeeded  by  Villalva,  the  favourite  preacher  of  the 
enoperor,  whom  he  had  so  often  delighted  withliis  soft,  insinuating  eloquence. 

The  Jeronymite  resorted  to  very  difierent  sources  oi  consolation  from  those 
employed  by  the  archbishop.  ^  Your  majesty,''  said  he,  "  came  into  the  world 
on  the  day  of  St  Matthew ;  you  will  leave  it  on  that  of  St  Matthias.  St. 
Matthew  and  St  Matthias  were  two  apostles  two  brothers,  bearing  nearly 
the  same  name,  and  both  disdples  of  Jesus  Christ  With  such  intercessors, 
you  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Let  your  majesty  turn  your  heart  with  con- 
fidence to  Qod,  who  will  this  day  put  you  in  possession  of  glory."  "  Thus,"  in 
the  striking  language  of  Mignet,  '*  the  two  doctrines  which  divided  the  world 
in  the  ace  of  Cmurles  the  Fifth  were  once  more  brought  before  him,  on  the 
bed  of  death."  He  was  in  no  condition  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  these 
doctrines;  but  his  fainting  spirit  leaned  with  pious  faith  on  the  assurance 
which  they  both  gave  him  of  nappiness  beyond  the  grave.  A  sweet  serenity 
settled  on  his  features,  '*  giving  tokens,"  says  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  a 
letter  written  soon  after  to  the  r^enl^  ^of  peace  and  inward  security  that 
filled  all  who  witnessed  it  with  joy.*^ 

Besides  the  archbishop,  the  prior  of  Granada,  Villalva,  and  two  or  three 
other  ecdesiastics,  there  were  present  in  the  chamber  the  count  of  Oropesa, 
with  some  of  his  kindred,  the  grand  master  of  Aldkntara,  and  a  few  of  the 
great  lords,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  pay  thdr  respects  to  the 
empmr,  and  who  were  now  gathered  around  his  bedside,  gazing  mournfully 
on  nis  revered  form,  while  the  shadows  of  death  were  stealing  over  it  For 
some  hours  there  was  silence  in  the  apartment,  broken  only  by  the  low  breath- 
ings of  the  dying  man.  At  length,  rousing  from  his  lethargy.  Charles  seemed 
to  feel  a  consdousness  that  his  time  had  come.  It  was  two  hours  after  mid- 
night on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September.  Placing  his  hand  on 
his  pulse,  he  feebly  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  all  was  over.  He 
then  signed  to  Quixada  to  light  the  taper.    At  the  same  time  the  archbishop. 

E laced  the  crucifix  of  the  empress  in  his  hand.  Gazing  on  it  for  a  moment 
e  brought  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  pressed  it  fervently  on  his  breast  The 
archbishop,  taking  the  crudfix  from  his  relaxing  grasp,  held  it  up  before  the 
gazed  eyes  of  the  emperor,  who,  holding  the  candle  m  his  right  hand,  and 
supported  by  the  faithful  Quixada,  exclaimed,  '^Now  it  is  time."    Then, 
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gaang  with  unutterable  loncing  on  the  sacred  STmbol,  to  him  the  memento 
of  esMlj  as  well  as  heavenly  bve,  he  stretched  forth  his  left  hand  as  if  to 
embrace  it,  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  tones  so  loud  as  to  be  distinctly 
heard  in  the  next  apartment^  and,  falling  back  on  his  pillow,  with  a  conyulsive 
sigh  expired.  He  had  always  prayed— fearing  perhaps  the  hereditary  taint 
of  insanity— that  he  might  preserve  his  reason  to  the  last  His  prayer  was 
granted. 

All  present  were  deeply  touched  by  the  solemn  and  affecting  scene.  The 
ffrand  master  of  Aldtntaja,  in  a  letter  written  that  same  day  to  the  princess 
Joanna,  esroressed  the  happiness  it  gave  him  to  think  that  he  bad  been  recog- 
nized by  the  emperor  to  the  last  Luis  Quixada  could  hardly  comprehend 
that  his  master  was  no  more,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  lifeless  remAin& 
gave  way  to  an  agony  of  gnel  The  body  was  suffered  to  he  upon  the  bed 
during  the  following  day.  It  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  four  members  of 
the  convent,  who,  with  the  major-domo,  were  the  only  persons  that  eDta:ed 
the  chamber  of  death.  Quixada  would  often  return  during  the  day  to  look  at 
his  beloved  master.  During  his  absence  on  one  occasion,  the  Jeronymites, 
as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  those  on  watch,  felt  a  natural  curiosity  to  see 
the  emperor,  who  was  shrouded  by  the  curtains  drawn  closely  around  Uie 
bed.  They  were  restrained  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  the 
fear  of  displeasing  Ouixada.  Curiosity  at  length  prevailed ;  and,  drawing 
aside  the  curtains,  they  gazed  with  awe  on  the  lifeless  form  before  theoL 
Instead  of  the  pallid  hue  of  death,  the  countenance  was  still  tinged  with  a 
faint  colour  resembling  that  of  life.  The  expression,  fixed  as  marble,  was 
serene,  telling  that  the  hard  battle  of  life  was  at  an  end.  The  head  was  pro- 
tected by  a  dehcately  embroidered  cap ;  and  a  loose  robe  enveloped  the  perscm, 
on  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a  covering  of  black  silk.  On  the  breast,  near 
the  heart,  lay  the  silver  crucifix  which  the  hands  of  his  wife  had  clasped  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  which  was  destined  to  comfort  the  latest  moments  of 
his  son.  Above  the  head  of  Charles  was  suspended  a  picture  of  the  Vir^ 
one  of  the  rehcs  which  he  had  reserved  for  this  occasion.  While  thus  gazmg. 
the  Jeronymites  heard  the  step  of  Quixada  approaching  the  chamber,  i^ 
they  speedily  closed  the  curtains. 

The  emperor's  remains  were  secured  in  a  leaden  coffin,  which  was  cased  in 
another  ot  chestnut  They  were  then  lowered  through  the  window  in  his 
apartment  to  the  floor  of  the  churcL  Here  they  were  placed  on  a  catafalque 
wnich  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  shrouded  in  black  and  emblazoned 
with  the  imperial  arms.  The  walls  were  also  hung  with  black,  while  the  bhuse 
of  countless  tapers  shed  a  melandioly  lustre  over  the  scene.  A  vast  concourse 
of  persons  of  every  rank,  from  the  surrounding  country,  filled  the  e^ce. 
Among  them  were  to  be  seen  the  monks  of  Cuacos  and  those  of  different  re- 
ligious communities  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  members  of  the  housdidd 
were  all  clad  in  mourning.  Amidst  this  solemn  company  the  manly  form  of 
Quixada  was  conspicuous,  muffled  in  a  dark  mantle,  which  concealed  his 
features.  B;^  his  side  was  his  royal  charge,  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  saUe 
weeds,  like  himself.  The  events  of  that  day  were  well  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  gallant  boy,  who,  after  a  brief  but  brilliant 
career,  claimed,  as  the  best  recompense  of  his  services,  the  privilege  of  lying 
beside  his  father  in  the  stately  mausoleum  raised  by  Phihp  for  the  line  d 
Austria. 

For  three  days  the  obsequies  continued,  under  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  The  Jeronymites  of  Yuste,  the  Cordehers  of  JarandiDa,  the 
Dommicans  of  St  Catherine,  joined  in  the  funeral  chant    A  discourse  was 
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delivered  on  each  day,  beginning  with  one  by  Charles's  fayoarite  preadiery 
YiUalva.  At  Quixada^s  desire,  he  had  made  minutes  of  what  had  passed  in 
the  sick-chamber,  and  had  artfully  woven  these  particulars  into  his  sermon, 
which  he  deUvered  with  a  tender  and  impassioned  eloquence  that  thrilled  Uie 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  it 

During  the  services  a  chair  was  placed  in  the  choir  to  accommodate  some 
I>erson  of  rank  whose  infirmities  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  stand  so  long  a 
time.  But  Quixada^  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the  grand  master 
of  Aldbntara,  the  fnend  of  the  party,  indignantly  caused  the  chair  to  be  re- 
moved, remarking  that  no  one  would  have  OAred  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  when  akve,  and  that  no  less  respect  should  be  shown  to  him  now  that 
he  was  dead.  In  this  loyal  sentiment  he  was  sustained  by  the  general  feeling 
of  the  audience,  every  one  of  whom  remained  standing  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  long-protracted  ceremonies.  , 

At  the  dose  of  the  third  day  the  emperor's  interment  took  place,  and  his 
remains  were  consigned  to  the  earth  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
multitude.  The  burial  did  not  take  place,  however,  without  some  difficulty. 
Charles  had  requested,  by  his  will,  that  he  might  be  laid  partially  under  the 
great  altar,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  might  be  under  the  spot  where  the  priest  stood  when  celebrating  mass. 
The  request  was  made  in  all  humilit^r ;  but  it  raised  a  question  among  the 
scrupulous  ecclesiastics  as  to  the  propriety  of  permitting  any  bones  saVe  those 
of  a  samt  to  occupy  so  holy  a  place  as  that  beneath  the  altar.  The  dispute 
waxed  somewhat  warmer  than  was  suited  to  the  occasion ;  till  the  momentous 
aSair  was  finally  adjusted  by  having  an  excavation  made  in  the  wall,  within 
which  the  head  was  introduced,  so  as  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  verge  of 
the  hallowed  spot 

These  mournful  rites  having  been  concluded,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
the  prior  of  Qranada,  together  with  some  other  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  as  well 
as  of  the  nobles,  took  their  departure.     Their  places,  however,  were  soon  sup- 

Slied  by  the  concourse  from  without,  until  the  tai^^e  church  was  filled  to  over- 
owing.  The  funeral  services  were  protracted  six  days  longer,  during  whidi 
Villalva  continued  his  pious  exhortations,  in  those  warm  and  touching  tones 
that  Uugered  lone  in  the  memory  of  his  hearers.  The  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  his  fervid  eloquence  on  this  occasion  commended  him  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  the  notice  of  Philip  the  Second,  who  afterwards  made  him 
his  principal  preacher,  as  his  father  nad  done  before  him. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  ceremonies  were  terminated.  The  monks  from  the 
neighbouring  convents  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  the  church  was  speedily 
■emptied  of  the  crowd  which  had  assembM  there  to  pay  the  last  tribute  at 
respect  to  their  departed  sovereign.  Silence  again  settled  on  Yuste ;  and  the 
brethren  of  the  convent  resumed  the  quiet  ana  monotonous  way  of  life  which 
they  had  led  before  the  coming  of  the  emperor. 

tluan  de  B^Ia*  Quixada,  and  Gaztelu  had  been  named  as  the  executors  of 
Charles's  will.  To  the  two  latter  were  committed  the  task  of  making  an 
inventory  of  his  personal  effects  at  Yuste.  Their  first  care  was  to  settle  the 
wages  of  the  domestics  and  pay  the  lc^;acies  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
master.  This  was  soon  done ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  all  took  their  departure 
for  Yaliadolid.  Some  of  them  were  received  into  the  service  of  the  regent ; 
but  much  the  greater  part,  including  the  amiable  Van  Male,  returned  to  their 
native  country,  the  Netherlands,  bearing  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king, 
4Uid  made  richer  by  the  pensions  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  imperial  master. 
Charles  had  not  forgotten  the  convent  in  his  benefactions.    He  left  twelve 
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hundred  dacats  to  be  distributed  among  its  members^  the  stores  whidi  had 
been  provided  for  his  establishment,  and  the  rich  hangings  of  doth  and  velvet 
employed  to  decorate  the  church  at  his  obsequies.  But  a  gift  of  far  more 
value  was  the  ** Gloria'*  of  Titian,  which  was  still  permitted  to  hang  upon  the 
walls  of  the  monastery.  It  was,  indeed,  too  precious  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  long.  Among  the  chattels  left  by  Charles,  his  one-eyed  horse,  which  he 
had  bestrode  only  once  after  his  arrival  at  Yuste,  was  impropriated  by  Luk 
Quixada.  But  on  Dr.  Cornelius's  laying  claim  to  one  of  the  emperor^  mules, 
an  order  came  from  Yalladolid  that  every  article,  however  trimng,  with  ikie 
exception  of  Quixada's  pony,  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  regent  Among  Uie 
royal  trumpery  was  sai  Indian  caMnd  a  parrot  possessed  of  wonderful  gSts  in 
the  way  of  talking,  great  pets  of  Charles,  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  They  were  presents  from  his  sister,  Cathmne  of 
Portugal,  and  they  were  now  forwarded  in  a  separate  litter,  under  an  escort^ 
to  VaUadolid.  In  short,  everything  in  the  house  seemed  to  have  a  particular 
value  in  Joanna's  eyes,  as  a  memorial  of  her  Either. 

Quixada  and  Gi^lu,  having  at  length  completed  their  painful  task,  in 
December  took  their  final  leave  of  the  spot  which  they  had  always  re«arded 
with  feelings  of  aversion,  and  which  was  now  associated  in  their  min£  witii 
the  most  saddening  recollections.  The  major-domo  removed  his  family  to  Ids 
residence  at  Yillagarda,  from  which  he  had  so  recently  brought  them.  There 
he  and  Dofia  Magdalena  continued  to  watch,  with  parental  mt^est,  over  the 
education  of  their  royal  charge.  Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  in  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes,  recognized  Don  John  as  the  son  of  the  emperor^and  a  glorious 
career  was  thus  opened  to  the  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  which,  at  ^e  cJcse 
of  his  short  but  eventful  life,  enabled  him  to  leave  an  imperishabte  name  in  the 
annals  of  his  country. 

The  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth  caused  a  sensation  throughout  Christendom 
inferior  only  to  that  occasioned  by  his  abdication.  By  his  own  subjects,  indeed, 
the  present  event  was  felt  still  more  sensibly,  as  their  loss  was  far  greater.  In 
his  retirement,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles  still  continued  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  public  affairs.  But  now  he  was  gone  for  ever ;  and  the  light  of  lus 
wise  counsels  would  no  longer  be  shed  on  the  difficult  path  of  his  young  and 
inexperienced  successor. 

His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  preat  pomp,  by  his  daughter,  at  VaUa- 
dolid. His  friend  Francisco  Borja  dehvered  the  discourse  on  this  occasion. 
For  his  text  he  took  the  appropriate  words,  ^'Lo !  then  would  I  wander  afar 
off",  and  remain  in  the  wilderness."  He  enriched  his  discourse  with  an^aiotes 
and  traits  of  the  deceased  monarch,  whom  he  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  Christian 
excellence.  Among  other  facts  he  mentioned  tiiat  Charles  had  once  informed 
him  that  no  day  had  passed  since  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  without  his 
having  devoted  some  portion  of  it  to  inward  prayer. 

Funeral  services  in  Charles's  honour  were  also  performed  in  several  other 
places  in  Spain,  as  Toledo,  Tarragona^  Seville ;  with  still  greater  pomp  in 
Borne ;  also  in  Naples,  Lisbon,  and  Vienna ;  but  above  all  in  Bru^els,  the 
capital  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour,  in  the  presence  of  Philip  and  his  court 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  received  tidings  of  the  deatii  of  his  fath^,  he 
ordered  that  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  throughout  the 
country  should  be  tolled  thrice  a  day  for  four  months,  and  that  no  festivals  or 
public  rejoicings  should  take  place  during  that  time.  The  twenlr-eighth  of 
December  was  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  in  we  FlemiBh 
capital    A  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  great  officers  ol  ibe  crown 
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in  their  robes  of  state,  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  and  of  the  knights 
of  the  €k)lden  Fleece,  wearing  the  superb  insignia  of  their  order.  In  the 
midst,  the  king  was  seen,  on  foot,  with  nis  features  buried  in  a  deep  hood,  and 
his  person  muffled  in  a  mourning  cloak,  the  train  of  which  was  borne  by  his 
favourite  minister,  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva.  It  was  evening ;  and  as  the  long  pro- 
cession moved  by  torchlight  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  was  escorted 
by  files  of  the  Spanish  and  German  guards  in  their  national  uniforms,  marching 
to  the  low  sounds  of  melancholy  music,  with  a  step  so  slow  that  it  required 
two  hours  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination,— the  ancient  church  of 
Saint  Gudule. 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave  stood  a  pavilion,  or  chapel  as  it  was  called, 
shrouded  in  black,  and  lighted  up  by  three  thousand  wax  tapers.  Within 
might  be  seen  a  sarcophagus  covered  with  dark  velvet,  on  which  lav  the 
imperial  crown  with  the  globe  and  sceptra  Opposite  to  the  chapel  a  throne 
was  raised  for  the  king,  with  seats  below  to  accommodate  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  and  the  Flemish  and  Spanish  nobles.  The  galleries  above, 
festooned  with  drapery  of  black  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  richly  emblazoned 
with  the  imperial  arms,  were  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court  Never  had 
so  grand  and  imposing  a  spectacle  been  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  this 
time-honoured  cathedral.  The  traveller  who  at  this  tinie  visits  the  venerable 
mie,  where  Charles  the  Fifth  was  wont  to  hold  the  chapters  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  while  he  gazes  on  the  characteristic  effigy  of  that  monarch,  as  it  is  dis- 
played on  the  superb  windows  of  painted  glass,  may  call  to  mind  the  memorable 
day  when  the  people  of  Flanders,  and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  its  capital,  were 
gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  the  great  emperor;  when, 
amidst  clouite  of  incense  and  the  blaze  of  myriads  of  lights,  the  deep  tones  of 
the  organ,  vibrating  through  the  long  aisles,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the 
priests,  as  they  chanted  their  sad  requiem  to  uie  soul  of  their  departed 
sovereign. 

In  1670— twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his  father— Philip  paid  a  visit  to 
Hie  monastery  of  Yuste.  As  his  carriage  wound  round  the  road  bv  the  garden 
wall,  he  paused  to  read  an  inscription  cut  on  the  comer-stone  oeneath  the 
imperial  arms :  '^  In  this  holy  house  of  Jerome  of  Yuste.  Charles  the  Fifth, 
emperor,  king  of  the  Spains,  most  Christian,  most  invincible,  passed  the  dose 
of  a  life  whi<£  he  had  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  faith  and  the  maintenance 
of  iustice.''  Alighting  from  his  carriage,  the  king  passed  through  the  warden, 
still  filled  with  the  sweet  odours  of  the  lime  and  the  orange,  and  a  wilaemess 
of  flowering  shrubs,  that  his  Either  had  loved  to  tend.  On  the  wall  of  the 
covered  terrace  the  king  might  have  read  another  inscription,  recording  the 
dnj  on  which  his  father's  last  illness  was  supposed  to  nave  begun :  ^His 
majesty,  the  emperor  Don  Charles  the  Fifth,  our  lord,  was  sitting  in  this  place 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
He  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1558.''  The  former  date  should  have  been  a  day  earlier ;  and 
the  error  snows  that  the  record  was  made  by  the  monks,  as  it  is  the  same 
^ror  into  which  the  Jeronymite  chroniclers  nave  fallen  in  their  account  of 
his  illness. 

Philip  carefully  examined  every  part  of  the  dwelling.  From  a  feeling  of 
reverence,  he  was  unwilling  to  i>as8  the  night  in  his  tether's  chamber,  but 
occupied  a  small  room  next  to  it  hardly  large  enough  to  accommodate  his 
coucL  Two  days  were  spent  by  him  at  Yuste.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  lavish  of  his  bounty  to  the  monks,  leaving  them,  at  his  departure, 
nothkig  better  to  remind  them  of  his  visit  than  some  relics  and  a  gold  cup. 

2  u 
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He  may  have  thought  that  thej  had  gained  profit  enough,  as  well  as  honour, 
by  the  emperor's  residence  among  them.  Not  long  after,  he  took  from  them 
the  picture  which  had  become  the  pride  of  their  convent,— the  Last  Judgment 
of  Titian.  It  was  removed  to  the  palace  monastery  of  the  Escorial,  where  it 
found  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  in  the  obscure  solitudes  of  Yuiste.  The 
king  replaced  it  by  a  faithful  copy,  to  be  hung  over  the  hi^h  altar  of  the 
chapel,  which  several  years  later  was  embellish^  with  some  rich  decorations 
by  the  hand  of  Herrera,  the  principal  architect  of  the  EscoriaL 

Not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  brethren  met  with  a  misfortune  which 
touched  them  even  more  nearly  than  the  loss  of  Titian's  picture.  This  was 
the  removal  of  the  emperor's  body  from  their  convent.  The  drcumstanoe  of 
his  having  selected  Tuste  as  the  retreat  in  which  to  pass  the  evening  of  his 
days  was  not  more  a  source  of  pride  to  the  monks  of  St  Jerome  than  that  of 
their  being  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  his  remains.  But  in  the  winter  of 
1574  the  Escorial  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  ready  for  their  reception  ;  and 
Philip  the  Second  put  in  execution  the  plan  he  had  formed  ot  gathering 
togetner  the  ashes  of  his  kindred  and  depositing  them  in  the  superb  mauso- 
leum which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Arrangements  wore 
accordingly  made  for  removing  from  the  different  places  where  tney  had  bera 
interred  the  bodies  of  the  empress  Isabella  and  two  of  her  sons,  who  had  died 
in  earlv  age,  the  remains  of  Mary  of  Portugal,  the  first  wife  of  PhiUpk,  and, 
lastiiv  those  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  France  from  their  resting-place  at  Menda. 

The  funeral  processions  met  at  Yuste,  where  they  were  ioined  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  monks  of  St  Jerome,  escorting  the  bdiiy  of  the  emperor.  Ijoud 
was  the  lament  of  the  brotherhood,  as  they  saw  the  preparations  that  were 
making  for  depriving  them  for  ever  of  their  deoeasea  sovereign.  They  fdt 
that  the  glory  that  had  rested  on  their  convent  was  departing  for  ever.  The 
orator  chosen  for  the  occasion  gave  utterance  to  his  gnef  in  a  gush  of  warm, 
impassioned  eloquence  which  showed  him  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  sdiool 
of  Villalva.  Apostrophizing  the  shade  of  Charles,  he  expatiated  on  the  feel- 
ings of  love  and  reverence  with  which  the  brethren  of  Yuste  would  ever  cherish 
the  memory  of  him  who  had  condescended  to  take  up  his  abode  among  them. 
"  The  AUni^hty,"  said  the  speaker,  '*  has  confined  all  thincs— the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  the  sea— within  their  proper  bounds.  To  love  alone  he  set  no  limit" 
The  people  in  the  neighbouring  countTV  shared  in  the  ^ei  of  the  Jeronymites, 
and  seemed  to  feel  that  a  portion  of  that  glory  which  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  had  shed  upon  Yuste  was  reflected  upon  them.  As  the  long  pro- 
cession took  its  way  through  Cuacos,  whose  unruly  peasantry,  it  may  be 
remembered,  had  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  Charles,  the  inJEiabi- 
tants  expressed  their  regret  by  a  dramatic  representation,  in  which  the  per- 
sonifications of  the  Village  and  the  Desert  were  made  to  condole  with  each 
other,  in  rustic  verse,  on  their  bereavement 

In  the  procession  were  twenty-six  friars  of  the  mendicant  orders,  wi^  eight 
of  the  Jeronvmites  from  Yuste.  The  number  was  augmented  by  some  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastics  and  great  lords  of  the  court  Five  mourning-coaches 
t)ore  the  bodies  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  funeral  train  performed  its  march  so 
slowlv  that  it  was  ten  days  before  it  reached  its  place  of  destination.  A  doud 
had  long  been  gathering  above  the  hills  that  surround  the  Escorial ;  and  as 
the  wayworn  eompanv  entered  the  consecrated  precincts,  the  storm  beat  witii 
fury  on  the  gray  walls  of  the  monasterv.  It  was  amidst  l^is  turmoil  of  the 
elements,  making  the  vast  edifice  tremble  to  its  foundation,  that  the  peaceful 
remains  of  Charles  and  his  kindred  were  aeain  committed  to  the  earth. 

The  emperor's  obsequies  were  conducted  here  with  the  same  soJemn  pomp 
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that  had  attended  them  at  Tuste.  By  a  smgular  coincidence,  the  funeral  dis- 
course was  again  pronounced  by  Villfluva,  now  become  the  faYonrite  preacher 
of  PhiUp  the  Second.  The  emperor's  remains,  agreeably  to  his  desire,  were 
laid  as  nearly  as  possible  beneath  the  altar,  somewhat  in  front  of  it,  by  the 
side  of  his  beloved  Isabella.  Above,  in  a  shrine  of  jasper,  the  statues  m  the 
illustrious  pair,  executed  in  copper  by  Leoni,  miffht  be  seen^  in  their  finely- 
wrought  mantles,  kneeling  side  by  siae,  with  hands  clasped,  m  an  attitude  of 
devotion.  Behind  were  the  effigies  of  Charles's  two  sisters,  the  queens  of 
France  and  Hungary,  kneeling  also,  with  hands  outstretched  and  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  altar.  The  bodies  of  the  two  royal  matrons  were  deposited 
in  the  vault  below,  near  that  of  their  imperial  brother ;  and  the  friends  who 
had  loved  one  another  in  life  were  not  divided  by  death. 

Tuste,  which  had  been  so  long  honoured  as  the  residence  of  royaltjr,  was 
permitted  to  assume  the  title  of  royal.  The  palace  became  in  a  particular 
manner  the  care  of  the  government ;  and  in  1638  Philip  the  Fourth  appro- 

Eriated  six  thousand  ducats  for  placing  it  in  complete  repair.  Little  was 
eard  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  that  century,  or  the  following ;  and  the 
sorrowful  prediction  of  the  Jeronymite  orator,  that  the  day  would  come  when 
Charles's  residence  in  the  convent  would  pass  rrom  the  memory  of  men,  seemed 
ahnost  to  be  verified. 

The  obscurity  ef  Yuste  proved  its  best  protection.  The  tune  was  to  come, 
however,  when  this  would  cease  to  be  so.  During  the  Peninsular  War,  in  1810, 
a  party  of  French  dragoons,  fora^ng  in  the  neighbourhood,  found  the  mur- 
dered body  of  one  of  uieir  comrMes  not  &r  from  the  gates  of  Tuste.  Kot 
doubting  that  he  had  been  made  away  with  by  the  monks,  the  infuriated 
soldiery  Droke  into  the  convent,  scattered  its  tenrified  inmates,  and  set  fire  to 
the  buildings  in  various  places.  For  eight  days  the  vast  pile  continued  to 
bum,  with  no  attempt  to  check  the  confli^ratioa  On  the  nmth  it  was  left  a 
hei^  of  smouldering  ruins,  a  small  remnant  of  the  western  cloister  alone  sur- 
viving of  the  main  body  of  the  building.  The  church,  from  the  strength  of 
its  walls,  was  happily  aole  to  defy  the  names,  and  served^  in  its  turn,  to  pro- 
tect the  palace^  which,  in  the  rear,  had  always  leaned  agamst  it  for  support 

In  1820  an  irruption  of  the  patriots  from  the  neighbouring  villages  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  They  defaced  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
that  yet  remained,  despoiling  them  of  every  portable  article  of  value,  and 
turning  the  church  itself  into  a  stabla  The  fine  copy  of  Titian's  Last  Judg- 
moit,  which  had  hung  above  the  high  altar  ever  since  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Second,  was  appropriated  by  the  liberals  of  Tejuela  and  reserved  to  adorn  the 
walls  01  their  parisn  church. 

Still  the  monks,  though  scared  from  their  abodes,  continued  to  linger  in  the 
nei^bourhood,  as  loath  to  resign  their  early  home,  endeared  to  them  by  many 
glorious  recollections.  With  the  first  glimpse  of  better  times,  a  small  number 
of  them  returned  to  their  ancient  quarters,  where  they  contrived  for  themselves 
such  accommodations  as  they  could  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  cloisters.  Here  they 
were  visited  by  more  than  one  traveller,  who  bears  testimony  that  the  brethren 
still  retained  their  ancient  virtue  of  hospitality,  though  they  had  but  scanty 
means  for  the  exercise  of  it.  Their  monastic  life  was  destined,  however,  to 
be  of  no  long  duratioa  In  1837  came  the  fatal  decree  for  the  suppression  of 
the  convents ;  and  the  poor  Jeronymites,  many  of  them  broken  hv  age 
and  infirmities,  were  once  more  turned  adrift  upon  the  pitiless  world,  without 
a  home,  without  even  a  grave  to  lie  in. 

Thus  tenantless  and  neglected,  Tuste  has  gone  rapidO|j  to  decay.  The 
traveller  who  visits  it  now,  as  he  works  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the 
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tangled  wilderness  of  shrabs  in  what  was  onoe  the  garden,  finds  little  to 
remmd  him  that  the  hand  of  cultivation  was  ever  there.  Yet  just  without 
the  walls  he  may  still  see  the  great  wahiuttree  of  Yuste  spreading  its  broad 
arms  over  the  spot  where  onoe  the  multitude  was  gathered  to  cdebrate  the 
birthday  of  Charles,  and  where,  as  it  is  said,  the  monarch  himself  would  often 
sit  and  muse,— it  may  be  on  the  faded  glories  of  the  past,  or  on  the  dsricer 
future. 

The  stranger  may  now  enter  the  palace  without  the  need  of  the  royal 
permit  which  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  we  have  seen,  thought  of  sufficient  im- 

Sortance  to  make  it  the  subject  of  special  injunction  to  his  son  Philip  on  his 
eath-bed.  But  as  he  wanders  through  the  dreary  and  desolate  chambers, 
now  turned  into  a  magazine  for  grain  and  olives,  the  visitor  will  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  repeople  them  with  the  unages  of  former  days,  when  Charles 
gave  audience  to  foreign  envoys  in  these  very  apartments,  and  when  priests 
and  nobles  stood  around  his  bed,  hanging  with  awful  reverence  on  im  last 
accents  of  their  dying  master. 

Without,  the  touc^  of  decay  is  upon  everything.  The  church  still  stands ; 
but  the  delicately  carved  woodwork  of  the  dioir,  and  the  beautiful  tiles  that 
adorned  the  walls,  have  &llen  from  their  places  or  been  torn  away  by  the 
hand  of  violence.  All  around,  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  wredc  ol  former 
splendours, — with  fallen  columns  and  shattered  arches ;  while  the  black  and 
scathed  walls  of  the  older  doister  still  tower  in  gloomy  grandeur  above  the 
scene  of  desdation.  Yet  even  here  kind  Nature  nas  bleen  busy,  as  usual,  in 
covering  up  the  ravages  of  time  and  violence, — spreading  over  them  her  rich 
embroidery  of  wild  flowers,  uid  clothing  the  ghastly  skeleton  in  a  robe  of 
beauty.* 

Yuste  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  past.  Already  her  name  begins  to 
disappear  from  the  map.  But  she  will  ev»  hold  her  place  in  history ;  and 
traveUers  from  many  a  distant  dime  shall  long  rmur  to  the  memorable  spot 
where,  withdrawn  from  the  tiurmoil  of  the  wond,  uved  and  died  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  The  most  copious,  as  well  as  interesting,  of  Oharles  the  Fifth."    The  rich  and  eloquent 

aoconnt  of  Taste  in  its  present  dilapidated  descriptions  of  both  these  writers  show  that 

state  is  to  be  fSoond  in  Ford's  '*  Handbook  of  they  wefe  inspired  in  inU  meaanre  bj  the 

Spain,"  VOL  L  pp.  662, 663  (ed.  1846).  and  in  gmiut  loci, 
the  closing  pages  of  Stirling's  **  Cloister  Life 
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Adokvi,  the  fiKtion  oi;  utUta  Ooloniut  In  the 
rediMiion  of  Genoa,  226. 

AdrUui  of  Utrecht,  preceptor  to  Cbarlefl  V., 
166.  Shows  Mthority  from  Charlee  V.  to 
act  aa  regent  nntil  bli  arrival,  167.  Hia 
dignity  only  nominal,  the  real  power  rest- 
ing with  XJmenes,  167.  Made  viceroy  of 
Castile  by  Charles  V.  on  bis  departure  for 
Germany,  186.  Chosen  pope  upon  I^^o's 
death,  235.  As  regent  or  Spain,  his  plans 
for  suppressing  the  insurrections,  230.  His 
incapacity  as  regent,  231.  Requested  to 
reeign,  232.  Padilla,  having  seized  the  seals 
and  archives,  leaves  him  without  power, 
333.  Two  noblemen  appointed  by  Charles 
as  his  araociates  in  the  regency,  233.  The 
junta  demand  of  Charles  that  his  regency  be 
declared  void,  234.  Assumes  the  pontifi- 
cate, 244.  ni  feeling  of  the  Italians,  244. 
His  Justice  and  moderation,  244.  His  en- 
deavours for  peace,  244.  Death  of,  249. 
Joy  of  the  Roman  people,  249.  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  dioeen  bis  successor  as  Clement  VII., 
349.  The  theological  learning  and  simple 
manners  of  Adrian,  263.  His  endeavours 
to  suppress  Luther's  opinions,  263.  He  de- 
nounces the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  263. 
The  difficulties  resulting  ftt>m  his  candour, 
256. 

Africa,  desolations  occasioned  by  the  Goths  in, 
91. 

Agrioola  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  prepare 
the  Interim,  468. 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  the  emperor  Charles  crowned 
there,  192.  Ferdinand  crowned  king  of  the 
Romans  there,  312. 

Alaroon,  Don  Ferdinand,  intrusted  with  the 
custody  of  Francis,  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  264.  Delivers  up  the  cap- 
tive king,  275.  Sent  as  ambassador  to 
Francis,  282.  Intrusted  with  the  custody  of 
Pope  Clement,  290. 

Albsny,  John  Stuart,  duke  of,  commands  the 
Frendh  army  sent  by  Francis  L  to  invade 
Naples,  261. 

Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  is  intrusted  with  the 
publication  of  indulgence?*  in  Germanv,  193. 

Albert  of  Brandenburg  gains  possession  of 
MTt  of  Prussia,  280.  Bfarriee  a  princess  of 
Denmark  and  professes  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, 280.    Joins  the  emperor  against  the 


ProtesUnt  league,  418.  Endeavouring  to 
Join  Maurice  with  his  force^  is  intercepted 
and  beaten  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  429. 
Charles  underUkes  to  release  him  ftx>m 
his  obligation  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  472. 
Sent  by  Maurice  to  hasten  the  march  of  his 
ally,  Henry  II.,  486.  His  ambiUon  and 
lawless  warfare,  4V3.  Included  in  the  treaty 
between  Maurice  and  the  emperor,  upon 
conditions,  498.  Reflises  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  499.  After  hover- 
ing on  both  armies.  Joins  the  emperor  at  the 
siege  of  Metz,  502.  Employs  a  new  army, 
506.  Defeated  in  baUle  by  Maurice,  507. 
Levies  a  new  army,  but  is  defeated  by  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  508.  His  fkll  and  subeeqnent 
career,  508. 

Alcantara,  orders  of,  74. 

Alen^n,  duchess  of;  intercedes  for  the  release 
of  her  brother  Franci^  273. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  60,  75.  Character  of, 
205. 

Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  claims  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  66. 

Alfred  the  Great,  11. 

Algiers,  its  king  murdered  snd  the  govern- 
ment seized  by  Horuo  Barbarossa,  326. 
Governed  by  Hayradin,  his  brother.  327. 
Is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  sultan, 
327.  Expedition  planned  by  Charles  against, 
375.  A  storm  prostrates  his  anny  and  sinks 
his  fleet,  376,  377. 

Alraschid,  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
Tunis,  327,  328.  Treachery  of  Barbarossa 
towards  him,  328. 

Alva,  duke  of,  remains  faithful  to  Ferdinand, 
159.  Defends  Perpignan,  382.  Commander 
of  the  emperor's  forces  against  the  city  of 
Metz,  602.  Appointed  general  of  the  im- 
perial forces  in  Piedmont,  624.  Made  vicar 
general  in  Italy,  with  supreme  military 
anthority,  624.  Not  successful  in  his  cam- 
paign, 624.  Commands  the  forces  of  Philip 
against  the  pope,  646.  His  victorious  pro- 
neM  towards  Rome,  632.  Is  compelled  by 
Philip's  treaty  to  ask  the  pope's  pardon, 
633. 

Amerstorf  sent  as  an  associate  with  Xlmenes 
in  the  regency  of  Castile  by  Charles  V.,  171. 

Ammlanus,  his  character  of  the  Hnn%  92. 

Amurath,  the  corpa  of  Janizaries  fonned  by 
him,  87. 

Anabaptists,  the  rising  of.  in  Westphalia, 
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their  rale  in  Monster,  and  their  fln&l  over- 
throw, 319-324.    See  MatthUu  and  Boocold. 

Anhalt,  the  prince  of,  avows  the  doctrines  of 
Lather,  253.  Aids  in  tbe  league  of  the  Pro- 
testants against  Charles,  418. 

Angleria,  Peter  Martyr,  his  testimony  as  to 
tbe  shameless  rapacity  of  the  Flemish  fol- 
lowers of  Charles  V.,  176. 

AngoalSme,  the  connt  of,  50. 

Angulo,  Fray  Martin  de,  prior  of  Ynste,  BiS, 
note. 

AnJon,  contest  for  the  kingdom  of  NH>le8  by 
the  honse  of,  64,  65. 

Appeal,  the  right  of;  28-30. 

Appeals,  first  ratertained  from  baronial 
courts,  124. 

Arabian  scholars,  36.    Philosophers,  129. 

Aragon,  contest  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples  bjr 
tbe  house  of,  65.  Rise  of  the  kingdom  o<, 
68.  Its  union  with  Castile,  68.  Ap- 
pohitment  and  power  of  the  juttUa^  134, 
135.  Note  concerning  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereigns  of,  135, 136.  Privi- 
lege (ft  union  amons  its  nobility,  135,  136. 
Rue  of  representativie  branch  of  govern- 
ment of;  136.  Jealous  care  of  its  peuple  for 
their  liberties,  136, 137.  Opposition  to  the 
Inquisition  in,  137.  Ferdinand  receives  the 
crown  of,  155.  Tbe  Cortes  delay  in  recog- 
nizing Charles  as  king,  and  attach  conditions 
to  tbe  donative  voted,  176,  177.  Don  John 
de  Lanuza  made  viceroy,  186.  The  q>irit  of 
sedition  suppressed  in,  343.  Increase  of 
royal  power  In,  gained  by  Pliilip,  576. 

Armies,  the  number  and  conditl<m  of,  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  41. 

Army,  the  first  standing,  in  France,  44,  45. 

Artois  seiMd  by  Louis  XI.,  48.  Partly  re- 
stored by  Charles  VIU.,  52. 

Ass,  account  of  the  feast  of  the,  103. 

Augsburg,  the  emperor's  entry  into,  310.  Sub- 
mits to  the  emper^,  after  Joining  the  Smal- 
kaldic  league,  428.  The  emperor  violently 
alters  the  government  of,  461.  Seized  by 
Maurice,  488. 

Augsburg,  GonfiBesioii  of;  810.  League  to 
maintam  the,  529. 

Aulic  Council  of  Germany,  powers  of,  149. 

Aumale,  duke  of,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Ouise, 
taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  502. 

Austria,  rise  of  the  house  of,  by  the  acouisition 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  291, 292.  Progress 
of  the  house  of,  575,  576,  577. 

Avignon,  tbe  papal  authority  transferred  to, 
60. 

Avila.  the  painter  and  chronicler  of  Charles  V., 

630.  631. 


•*  Balance  of  Power,"  origin  of;  63. 

Bankers,  the  first,  132,  133. 

Barbaroesa,  Hajrradln,  succeeds  Horuc  as  king 
of  Algiers,  327.  Comes  under  the  protection 
of  the  sultan,  327.  Appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  fleet,  327.  Determines 
to  conquer  Tunis,  327.  His  plan  successful, 
327,  328.    He  is  attacked  by  a  large  Euro- 


pean fin-ce  under  Charles  V.,  329,  330.  De- 
feated, 330,  331.  Devastates  tbe  coaat  of 
Naples,  348.  His  fleet  ravages  the  coast  of 
Calabria,  386.  Aids  Francis  in  the  siege 
of  Nice.  386,  387. 

Barbarossa,  Horuc.  his  victory  over  the  Spanish 
troops,  172.  His  birth  and  career  as  a  cor- 
sair, 326.  Becomes  king  of  Algiers,  326. 
Acquires  Tremecen,  327.  Is  slain  in  Tre- 
mecen,  327.  Succeeded  by  bis  brother  Haj- 
radtn,  327. 

Barbary  States,  condition  ot  326,  326.  Usor- 
pation  of  Horuc  and  Hayradin,  326,  327. 
The  expediUon  of  Charles  V.,  32»-332. 

Barcelona,  its  trade  and  wealth  at  the  doae  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  138.  Reception  of  the 
emperor  in,  306. 

Barons,  their  right  of  Judging  causes  in  their 
own  fiefis,  123,  et  teq.  Appeals  allowed  from 
the  courts  of,  124.    See  Jiutice,  JVo61et. 

Bayard,  the  Chevalier,  commander  at  M^ildrea, 
220.  His  character,  aervioes,  and  death, 
251,252. 

Belgrade,  capture  of,  by  Solyman,  238. 

Bellay,  William  d^  an  agent  sent  by  Frands 
into  Germany,  313.  An  agent  sent  by 
Francis  tothe  Protestants,  334, 335.  French 
general  in  Piedmont,  procures  proof  <a  the 
guilt  of  Del  Guasto  in  the  murder  of  Rin- 
con,  380. 

Beneilcea,  the  right  of  bestowing,  usurped, 
309.    Openly  sold.  210. 

Black  Bands,  th^  53. 

Boocold,  J<^,  an  Anabaptist  leader.  330. 
Roles  Mnnsterin  place  of^Matthiaa,  331.  Is 
orowned  king,  321,  322.  Marries  fourteen 
wives,  322.  Is  besieged  in  Munster  by  the 
German  princes,  323.  The  town  captured 
and  he  put  to  death  with  torture,  323. 

Bohemia,  Ferdinand  of  Austria  elected  Ung 
of,  291.  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in, 
452.  An  association  is  formed  to  aid  the 
league  of  ^nalkalde,  452.  Vengeance  taken 
by  Ferdinand,  463.  Loss  of  the  andent 
privileges  of  tbe  kingdom,  453. 

Bologna,  the  General  Council  a4Joums  fhm 
Trent  to,  454. 

Bonnivet  appointed  to  command  the  forces 
against  MiUn,  248.  His  inactivity  and  re- 
treat, 248,  249.  Defeated  by  Peeoara  and 
Morone,  and  forced  to  retreat  from  the 
Milanese,  251,  252.  His  rash  counsel  to 
Francis  in  fiivour  of  the  expedition  afabist 
Milan,  259.  He  advises  the  siege  of  Pavia, 
260.    His  death,  263. 

Books,  scarcity  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  163. 

Boria,  Catharine  i,  her  marriage  with  Luther. 
379. 

Boija,  Francisco  de,  visita  the  emperor.  60S, 
604.  Sent  on  a  missiiMi  to  Pntugal  by 
Charles,  635. 

BOTonghs,  represoitatives  of,  summoned  to 
parliament,  19. 

Bouillon,  Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of;  declares 
war  against  Charles,  319.  

Boulogne,  besieged  by  Henry  Yin.,  394. 
Taken,  398. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of;  is  chagrined  at  tbe 
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prefnenoe  shown  by  Frandt  to  the  duke 
d'AlenooD,  220.  His  binh  snd  chArscier, 
246.  The  treatment  be  received  fh)m 
Louise,  tlie  king's  mother,  246.  Her  amo- 
rous passion,  246.  Her  revenge,  247.  He 
elndes  the  king.  247,  248.  Valne  of  the 
■enrlces  of,  to  the  emperor,  261.  Project  of 
the  emperor  for  giving  him  possession  of 
Provence,  267,  268.  valne  of  his  services 
to  the  emperor  in  the  Italian  campaign,  260. 
Displeased  because  Lannoy  had  carried  off 
Francis  without  consultation  with  him,  269. 
Goes  to  Madrid  to  look  out  for  his  own 
interests,  269.  His  reception  by  the  em- 
peror and  court,  272.  Eleanora  of  Portugal 
not  biclined  to  marry  him,  272.  Made 
seneral  in  place  of  Pescara,  and  duke  of 
Milan,  273.  Captures  the  castle  of  Milan, 
283.  His  necessities  and  expedients  to  raise 
mon^  for  his  army  in  Milan,  286.  Libe- 
rates Morone,  286.  Admits  Mcnone  into  his 
confidenoe,  286.  Leaves  Milan,  286.  Me- 
naces Florence,  287, 288.  Resolves  to  take 
Borne,  288.  The  assault,  289.  His  death, 
289. 
Brandenburg,  the  elector  of;  embraces  Luther's 

ainions,  263.  The  margraves  o^  beotnne 
001  of  Prussia,  280.  Bee  Albert  qf  Branden- 
burg. 

Brandenburg  Anspacb,  John,  marquis  of, 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Interim,  460. 

Brandenburg  Bareith,  Jolm  o^  joins  the  em* 
peror  against  the  Protestant  league,  418. 

Bravo,  Don  John,  commander  of  the  insurgent 
forces  of  Segovia,  taken  prisoner  and  exe- 
cuted, 240. 

Bretagne,  dukes  of.  42.  The  heiress  ot,  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Vm.,  61. 

Brissac,  Mar^ohal,  commander  of  the  French 
forces  in  Piedmont,  gains  advantage  over  the 
duke  of  Alva,  624. 

Britons,  their  supplication  to  the  Romans  for 
aid  against  the  Picts,  9U. 

Brugf«.39. 

Brunswick,  the  duke  of,  embraces  Luther's 
opinions,  263.  Takes  the  flekl  against 
Mnncer,  278. 

Brunswick,  Henry,  duke  of,  undertaking  to 
carry  into  elTect  an  imperial  decree  against 
Qostar,  is  attacked  by  the  league  of  Smal- 
Icalde  and  driven  from  his  dominions,  389. 
Driven  trom  his  dominions  by  the  Protectant 
princes,  endeavours  to  recover  his  position 
by  force.  403.  Is  taken  prisoner.  403.  De- 
feats Albert  of  Brandenburg  in  battle,  508. 

Bucer  appointed  to  represent  the  Protestant 
cause  in  a  debate,  371. 

Burgundy,  dukes  of,  42.  Seised  by  Louis  XI., 
48.  Tbe  schemes  for  the  marriage  of  the 
heiress  of;  49, 60.  The  deputies  of,  reftue 
to  consent  to  the  treaty  whereby  Francis 
ceded  the  country  to  Charles,  282. 

O. 

Gasar,  his  socount  of  tbe  ancient  Germans,  93. 

94. 
Gijetan,  Cardinal,  appointed  to  hear  Luther, 


198.  Demands  Luther's  recantation,  198. 
Demands  of  tbe  elector  to  send  Luther  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  199. 

Calais,  taken  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of 
Guise.  669.  560.  639. 

Calatrava,  the  military  order  oi;  74. 

Cambray.  the  league  of;  66,  66.        

Campe,  peace  of;  between  Heniy  VUL  and 
Frauds,  417. 

Gampeggio,  nundo  of  Pope  Clement  to  the 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  266. 

Caaon  Law.    See  Law, 

CaralCs,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.,  his  cha- 
racter, etc,  633,  634. 

Carlos,  Don,  his  meeting  with  his  grandfiither 
ttie  emperor,  697,  698. 

Carlostadius,  a  reformer,  his  fanatical  e 
262. 

Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  visits  the 
emperor  upon  his  death>bed,  662.  His  words 
are  reported  by  Regla  to  the  Holy  Office, 
653. 

Castaldo,  set  ss  a  ipy  by  Ferdinand  upon 
Martlnussl,  482.  ^sisaeinstwi  Martiniuxi, 
483. 

Castile,  its  nobles  try  and  depose  King  Henry 
IV.,  69,  70.  The  form  of  government  of, 
71,  72.  Note  upon  the  constitution  of;  137. 
Tbe  representative  branch  of  ihe  govern- 
ment of;  137.  Isabella  raised  to  tlie  throne 
of,  166.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  a^qpointed 
regent  of,  167.  Jealousy  of  the  pe<^le  of. 
towards  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  159.  The 
nobility  prefer  Philip  to  FercUnand  as  regent, 
159.  Ferdinand  attempts  to  supplant  Joanna 
and  her  posterity,  169.  He  nuuries  a  niece 
of  Louis  Xn.,  169.  PhUlp  obtatos  the 
regency,  160.  His  death,  161.  Contest  for 
the  regency,  162.  Maximilian  claims  it, 
162.  Ferdinand  is  supported  by  Ximenes, 
162, 163.  Becomes  regent,  163.  Tranquil- 
Utj  under  Ferdinand,  163.  Territories  in 
Anica  annexed  to  the  crown  of;  163.  Fer- 
dinand dies,  164.  He  appoints  Cardinal 
Ximenes  regent  until  the  arrival  of  Charles 
v.,  166.  Adrian  of  Utrecht  authorised  by 
Charles  to  assume  the  regency,  167.  The 
real  power  wielded  by  Ximenes,  167.  Xi- 
menes induces  the  people  torecdve  CSiarles 
as  king,  168.  He  curtails  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  168. 169.  Procures  for  the  crown  a 
military  force,  169.  Xnlaraes  tbe  royal 
reveone  by  wresting  crown  lands  from  the 
possession  of  the  nobles.  170.  The  nobles 
s»ui  a  deputation  to  Ximenes  and  receive 
bis  answer,  170.  The  Flemish  ministers  of 
Charles  persuade  him  to  send  associates  in 
the  regency  to  curb  Ximenes,  171 .  Ximenes 
retainsan  easy  supremacy,  171.  Tbe  Cortes 
proclaim  Charles  V.  king,  and  vote  him  an 
allowanoe,  176.  Tbe  opposition  of  the 
people  to  the  assumption  of  the  imperial 
dignity  by  Charles,  1 86.  The  Cortes  remon- 
strate ac^inst  sssembling  in  Galida,  185. 
186.  The  nobles  are  gained  over  to  the 
king,  186.  The  Cardinal  Adrian  made 
viceroy  of,  186.  Indignation  of  the  Cas- 
tiUans  at  the  apptdntment,  186.    Insurrec- 
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tkmt  in.  329.  The  "Holy  Junta,"  83S. 
The  insnrgenU  act  in  the  name  of  Qneen 
Joanna,  233.  Charlee  sends  letters  to  the 
dUee  and  nobles  of,  233.  The  remonstrance 
of  the  holy  Junta,  234, 236.  Alarm  of  the 
nobles  at  the  reTolntionary  plans  of  the 
Junta,  236.  The  revolutionists  take  the  field, 
236.  Gonde  de  Haro  obtains  possession  of 
Queen  Joanna,  the  great  seu,  etc,  337. 
The  insurgents  supplied  with  money  by  the 
wife  of  Padilla,  238.  Unwillingness  of  the 
nobles  to  attack  the  Junta,  238.  Their  pro- 
posals for  a  union  a^pdnst  rojo}  misgovern- 
ment,  238.  The  causes  of  division  and 
weakness,  238,  239.  Defeat  of  the  Junta, 
239-241.  Effect  of  the  unsuccessful  revolt 
to  strengthen  the  royal  power,  242.  The 
Cortes  and  the  cities  lose  their  privileges, 
242.  Charles's  clemency,  244.  The  Cortee 
refuse  to  grant  money  to  Charles,  and  com- 
plain of  his  foreign  policy,  356.  The  Cortes 
dismissed  by  Charles,  366.  The  power  of 
the  nobles  on  the  wane,  356.  The  increase 
of  royal  power  in,  gained  by  Charlee  Y., 
676. 
Catalonia,  rebelUon  in.  69. 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  queen  of  Heniy  YIII. 

See  Henry  VJII. 
Cavalry,  former  importance  of,  41, 46. 
Cerisoles,  victory  of  the  French  at,  393. 
Ch&ions,  Philibert  de,  commander  of  the  army 
after  the  death  of  Bourbon,  290.    KiUed  at 
the  siege  of  Florence,  307. 
Champs  de  Mars  and  de  Mai,  account  of  thoM 

assemblies  of  the  Gauls,  140. 
Charlemagne,  1 1 ,  36.  Dismemberment  of  the 
empire  of;  80.  His  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, 124. 
Charles  IV..  emperor  of  Germany,  dissipates 
the  imperial  domains,  146.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  mannere  of  the  clergy,  206, 
note. 
Charles  V.,  birth  and  parentage  ot  165.  His 
dominions  enlarged  by  his  grandfather  Fer- 
dinand, 163.  Jealousjr  of  Ferdinand  to- 
wards, 163.  Ferdinand's  will  in  fiivour  of, 
164.  His  age  and  residence  at  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  164.  His  education  under 
Chidvres,  164, 166.  His  character  and  man- 
ners, 166.  The  venality  of  the  Flemish 
courtiers,  and  the  consequent  indignation  of 
Xlmoies,  172.  He  is  urged  by  Ximenes  to 
set  out  for  Spain,  172.  The  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  doing  so,  172, 173.  He  makes 
a  treaty  with  Francis  of  France,  173.  Endea- 
voore  of  Chiivres  and  the  Fleminm  to  pre- 
vent his  going  to  Spain,  173.  Be  makes 
the  Journey,  174.  His  reception,  174.  IHis 
neglect  of  the  wholesome  advice  of  Xime- 
nes, 174.  His  cold  and  cruel  treatment  of 
Ximenes,  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
latter,  174,  176.  He  is  proclaimed  king, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  175.  His 
gross  partiality  towards  bis  Flemish  favour- 
ites, 176.  Their  shameless  rapacity,  176. 
His  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  language,  I75. 
He  appoints  Sauvage  chancellor  of  Castile, 
176;  and  appoints  De  Croy  archbishop  o 


Toledo,  176.    Visits  the  capital  of  An«(m. 
176.  The  difficulty  he  encountered  in  betnc 
recognized  as  king,  176.    Caution  of  the 
Cortes  in  granting  him  money,  176,  177. 
He  refuses  to  give  up  Navarre,  177.    He  Is 
coldly  received  in  Catalonia,    177.     The 
nobles  of  Castile  form  a  league  against  the 
Flemish  favourites  of  the  king.  177.    He 
neglects  their  remonstrances,  177.    Aspires 
to  become  emperor  in  room  of  Maximilian, 
deceased,  arguments  and  arts  employed. 
177-179.     The  Swiss  cantons  espouse  his 
cause,  180.     Pope  Leo  X.  endeavoors  to 
finstrate  his  election,  180, 181.    Frederic  of 
Saxony  declines  in  his  favour,  181,  182.  He 
ofTera  Frederic  money,  which  is  promptly 
refused,  182.  He  is  unanimously  elected  em- 
peror, 183.   His  ambassadore  sign  a  MyOii- 
latum  or  contract  with  his  subjects,  183. 
HJs  Joy  at  the  result,  183.    Assumes  the 
style  of  mq^eiiy,  183.  Accepts  the  imperial 
dignity,  184.  The  opposiU 'D  of  his  Spanish 
subjects  to  his  becoming  emperor,  IftS,  184. 
Disorders  in  Valencia,  184, 186.  The  nobles 
refuse  to  acknowledge  Adrian  as  his  repre- 
sentative, 185.    He  aids  the  people  agabst 
the  nobles.  185.    The  feeling  in  Castile 
against 'his  removal,  186.    He  summons 
the  Cortes  to  meet  in  Galida,  186.     He 
gains  over  the  nobles  and  obtains  a  dona- 
tive, 186.    He  makes  Cardinal  Adrian  vice- 
roy of  Castile,  186.     Departo  for  Germany, 
186.     Reasons  for  immediately  -visiting 
Germany,  187.    Grounds  for  hostility  be- 
tween himself  and  Francis  L,   187.  188. 
Endeavoura  to  gain  the  alliance  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  188.    Visits  England, 
190,.191.  Gains  over  Wolsey  to  his  interest, 
191.'  Is  crowned  at  Alx-la-Chapelle,  192. 
Calls  a  diet  at  Worms  to  suppress  the  Re- 
formation, 192.    Summons  Luther  to  the 
diet  at  Worms,  214.    Reasons  which  pre- 
vented him  firom  favouring  Lntlier,  214. 
Decree  against  Luther.  214.    Probability  of 
a  war  with  Frands  I.,  216.    Manceuvres  of 
Pope  Leo  between  the  rival  monarchs,  216, 
et  seq.     Makes  a  treaty  with  Pope  Leo 
against  Frauds,  217,  218.     Conceals  his 
movements  fhnn  Chi^vres,  218.    Death  of 
Cbidvres,  218.    Francis  makes  war  against 
him,  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  ITAlbret, 
for  Navane,  218.    The  country  oonqpered, 
219.    Navarre  reconquered,  219.    Robert 
de  la  Mark  of  Bouillon  declares  war  againM 
him,  219.    Sends  an  army  to  chastise  De 
U  Mark,  220.    Henry  VI U.  undertakes  to 
mediate,  and  appoints  Wolsey,  220.    The 
congress  unsucceseftil,  221.    Makes  a  new 
treaty  with  Henij  through  Wolsey,  221. 
The  pope  Leo  X.  espouses  his  cause  in 
Kaly  against  the  French,  222,  223.    His 
»*neral,  Peecara,   takes   Milan  Arom  the 
French,  224.   Adrian  of  Utrecht  made  pqw 
by  his  influence,  225.     Colonna  reduces 
Genoa,  226.   Visits  Henry  in  England,  237. 
Lautrec  attempts  to  recononer  the  Milanese, 
225.    Lautrec  defeated  tnrough  the  vigl- 
lanceof  Morone,  225, 226.    Heniy  declares 
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w«r  agalntt  Fnnds,  227.  Onnto  the 
IsUnd  of  M&IU  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
328.  He  arrives  in  I^Mtin,  229.  InBorrec- 
tions  daring  his  absence,  22»-233.  Sends  a 
dreaUr  letter  to  the  cities  of  OasUle,  233. 
Also  to  the|  nobles,  233.  The  demands  of 
the  *'HolT  Junta."  234,  235.  Ketom  ct 
the  oommiBsion  without  presenting  the  r^ 
monstrance.  236.  The  royalists  and  the 
insurgents  take  the  field.  236,  237.  Suc- 
cess of  the  former,  237.  Divisions  and  weak- 
ness of  the  latter,  238,  239.  Defeat  of  the 
insurgents.  239-241 .  Increase  of  his  power 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  Junta.  242.  His 
▼ioen^  suppresses  the  insurrection  in  Va- 
lencia, 243.  The  divisions  between  the 
Spanish  kingdoms  prevent  a  successful  con- 
federacj.  243.  244.  His  clemency  to  the 
rebels,  244.  Adrian  upon  becoming  pope 
desires  to  bring  about  peace,  245.  The 
Italian  states  Join  with  him  against  Francis, 
345.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  Joins  him,  247. 
Defence  of  Milan.  248,  249.  His  neglect  of 
his  promise  to  Wolsey.  249.  Wolsey's  re- 
sentment, 249.  The  movements  of  Henry 
Vm.,  his  ally,  250.  His  ill  success  against 
Burgundy  and  Ouienne.  250.  Renewal  of 
hostilities,  250,  251.  Pope  Clement  endea- 
vours to  make  peace,  251.  His  generals 
drive  the  French  from  the  Milanese,  251. 
352.  Views  of  the  lulian  states  as  to  his 
quarrel  with  Francis,  257.  His  project  for 
invading  Provence,  257.  Defeat  of  his  forces. 
368.  His  possessions  and  military  resources. 
269.  Movements  of  his  forces  in  Italy.  259, 
360.  The  genius  and  Iwavery  of  his  gene- 
rals. 260.  Siege  of  Pavia,  260.  Pope  Cle- 
ment becomes  Jealous  of  his  success,  261. 
The  Imperial  forces  march  lo  the  relief  of 
Pavia,  262.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Francis, 
362.  263.  His  reception  of  the  news,  264. 
Policy  of  Henry  VIIL.  265,  266.  Henry 
demands  the  custody  of  Francis,  266.  Re- 
fuses to  ratify  Lannoy's  treaty  with  the 
pope,  but  yet  keeps  the  pope's  money.  266. 
His  narrow  resources  a  rheck  to  his  am- 
bition, 267.  His  demands  of  the  captive 
king  Francis,  267.  Carries  Francis  to  ^in, 
368.  Henry  VIII.  makes  an  alliance  with 
France  against  him.  268.  The  conspiracy 
of  Morone  a^Unst  him.  268-271.  His 
treatment  of  Francis,  271.  Makes  him  a 
visit,  272.  His  reception  of  Bourbon,  272. 
Makes  him  general  in  Italy,  and  duke  of 
Milan,  272.  Proposes  hard  terms  for  the 
release  of  FranciB,  273.  Signs  a  treaty  for 
the  liberation  of  Francis,  273.  Marries  Isa- 
bella of  Portugal,  275.  Receives  a  large 
dowry.  276.  State  of  Germany  during  his 
absence,  276,  et  uq.  Francis  delays  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  280.  Francis  forms 
a  league  with  the  Italian  stales  against 
him,  281.  The  pope  absolves  Francis  from 
his  oath,  281.  Sends  ambassadors  to  sum- 
mon Francis  to  perform  his  agreement 
or  return  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  282.  Com- 
plains of  the  bad  faith  of  Francis.  282. 
His  preparations,  283.    His  forces  under 


the  duke  of  Bourbon  take  MUaii,  tSS.  His 
ambassador  induces  Cardinal  Coknraa  to 
surprise  the  pope.  284.  He  dictates  terms 
to  the  pope.  284.  Increase  of  his  army,  and 
straitenea  drcumstanoes.  285.  Liinnov 
makes  a  treaty  with  the  pope.  287 ;  whkh 
Bourbon  disregards.  287.  288.  The  assault 
of  Rome  by  his  troops  under  Bourbon.  289, 
290.  His  secret  Joy  at  the  reduction  of  Rome 
and  the  capture  of  the  pope,  291.  His  dis-  . 
inclination  to  suppress  the  Reformation  in  ' 
Oermany,  292.  llis  appeal  fh>m  the  pope 
to  a  general  council.  292.  Indignation 
throughout  Europe  at  his  treatment  of  tlie 


pope,  293.  League  against  hhDD,  293, 294,296. 
His  generals  unable  to  govern  their  troops 
in  Rome,  or  lead  them  to  any  new  ezpedi- 


tion,  294.  295  Operations  of  the  allies 
against  him,  295.  His  reasons  for  not 
carrying  the  pope  to  Spain,  296.  The 
Cortes  of  Castile  reftise  to  grant  him  money. 

296.  Agrees  to  liberate  the  pope  upon  an 
exorbitant  ransom,  296.  The  pope  makes 
his  escape.  296.  His  propositions  to  Franels 
and  Henry  declined  or  evaded.  297.  They 
declare  war  against  him.  297.    His  replies. 

297.  Francis  challenges  him  to  single 
combat,  298.  His  army  at  last  leaves  Rome, 

298.  Enters  Naples.  298.  His  army  In 
Naples  besieged  by  the  allies  under  Lautrec, 

299.  Defections  and  di8a^ters  in  the  allied 
army,  299-301.  His  army  routs  the  French 
in  the  Milanese,  302.  Movements  for  peac6 
by  Margaret  of  Austria  and  Louise  of  Savoy, 
303.  Makes  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  303. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  Francis  at  Cambray, 
303,304.  Contrast  in  character  between  him 
and  Francis,  304,  305.  Lands  in  lUly.  306. 
His  reception  In  Barcelona,  306.  Meets  the 
pope  at  Bologna,  306.  His  conduct  in  Italy, 
306,  307.  Pardons  Sforza,  gives  him  posses- 
sion of  Milan  and  his  niece  in  marriage,  307. 
Re-establishes  Alexander  de'  Medici  in 
Florence,  307.  Proclaimed  king  of  Lom- 
hardy  and  emperor  of  tlie  Romans,  308. 
Tarns  attention  to  the  state  of  religion  in 
Oermanv,  308.  His  interview  with  the  pope 
concerning  the  Protestants,  309.  His  entry 
into  Augsburg,  310.  Efforts  at  conciliation 
without  avail,  310.  Advises  a  decree 
against  the  ProtesUnts,  311.  Makes  his 
brother  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  311. 
312.  Indisposed  to  extirpate  the  Protes- 
tants, 313.  Comes  to  an  agreement  with 
the  ProtesUnt  princes,  313,  314.  Raises  an 
army  to  repel  Solyman,  314.  Forces  him  to 
retire,  314.  Meets  the  pope  a  second  time 
at  Bologna,  314.  Urges  him  to  call  a  general 
council.  316.  Induces  the  Italian  states  to 
form  a  league  for  their  defence,  315,  316. 
DUbands  his  forces  in  Italy,  316.  Sails  for 
Spain,  316.  Francis  endeavours  to  excite 
the  enmity  of  the  pope  against  him,  316. 
317.  Undertakes  to  restore  Muley-Hascen 
to  the  throne  of  Tunis,  328,  329.  Heads  the 
expedition,  329.  Reduces  the  Gkiletta,  329, 
330.  Conquers  Barbarossa,  330.  His  troops 
plunder  the  dty,  331.     Imposes  a  treaty 
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upon  Maley-Hisoen,  381.  The  fune  of  the 
emperor  from  this  nndertakiog,  833.  The 
dake  of  Savoy  applies  to  him  for  aid,  337. 
.  Takes  poesessfon  of  Milan  upon  the  death 
of  Sfona,  338.  His  duplicity  towards 
Francis  oonceming  Milan*  338.  Prepares 
f  T  war,  338.  Makes  an  harangue  against 
Francis  at  Rome,  339, 340.  Commencement 
of  hoetilitiefl,  341.  He  is  aided  by  the 
treason  of  Salnoes,  843.  Invades  France, 
343.  Baffled  by  the  cautions  poli<7  of  the 
French,  843,  344.  His  retreat,  346.  Procla- 
mation against  him  by  Francis,  346.  A 
truce  agreed  upon,  347,  848.  The  sultan 
Joins  Francis  against  him,  347,  348.  The 
pope  endeavours  to  bring  him  and  Francis 
together,  348.  349.  Invfted  by  Francis  to 
visit  him,  349.  360.  Marries  his  natural 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  the  grandson  of  the 
pope,  360.  Aids  Cosmo  dr  Medid  in  his 
government  of  Florence,  361.  Renews 
negotiations  with  Henry  YIII.,  362.  His 
policy  towards  the  German  Protestants,  363, 
363,  364.  His  action  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  council,  363.  Mutlnr  In  his  armies 
on  account  of  arrears  of  pay  due,  366.  The 
Cortes  of  Castile  reftise  to  grant  him  money, 
366.  Dissolves  the  Cortes,  366.  Depresses 
the  nobles,  366.  His  prudence  or  tunidity 
towards  the  duke  of  Infontado,  367.  The 
city  of  Ghent  reftsee  to  paj  its  quota  of 
taxes,  867.  His  haughty  treatment  of  the 
messengers  from  Ghent,  868.  Francis  in- 
forms him  of  the  proposal  of  Ghent,  369. 
Obtains  permission  to  pass  through  France, 
360.  His  TisH  in  Paris,  361.  Delays  ftil- 
liUing  bis  promise  to  Francis  concerning 
Milan,  361.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  in- 
surgents in  Ghent,  363.  Reftasee  to  give 
Francis  possession  of  Milan,  362.  Is  present 
at  a  discussion  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  Germany,  370-372.  His  reasons 
for  lenity  towards  the  Protestants,  372, 873. 
Makes  concessions  to  the  Protestants,  876. 
Confers  with  the  pope  oonceming  the  reli- 
gious difficulties  in  Germany,  376.  Is  un- 
willing to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Hungaij, 
876,  376.  Raises  an  expedition  against  the 
pirates  of  Algiers,  876,  876.  Is  advised  by 
Doria  not  to  set  sail  in  the  stormy  season, 
376.  The  army  upon  landing  is  exposed 
to  a  fririous  tempest,  377.  Most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed,  877.  Marches  with  his  shattered 
forces  to  MetaftiK,  378.  Reaches  Spain,  378. 
Francis  meditates  renewal  of  hostilities 
against  him,  879 ;  but  is  unable  to  prooore 
active  allies  save  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
38",  381.  Marquis  del  Guasto,  govonor  of 
M  ilan,  murders  two  ambassadors  of  Franda, 
380.  Francis  demands  redress,  380.  Fran- 
cis equips  five  armies  against  him,  381. 
Operations  in  RoussUlon,  382.  Borrows 
money  of  John,  king  of  Portugal,  and 
pledi^  to  him  the  Molucca  Isles,  382. 
Contracts  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Philip 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  John,  883.  Sails  to 
Italv,  383.  Conference  with  the  pope,  383. 
Withdraws  his  forces  from  Fiorenoe,  883. 


Makes  a  league  with  Henry  YIII.,  383. 
Invades  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  humbles 
the  duke,  386,  386.  Besteges  Landrecy,  but 
is  forced  to  retire,  386.  His  troops  march 
to  the  reUef  of  Nice,  besieged  by  the  French 
and  Turks,  887.  His  personal  animosity 
towards  Francis,  887.  He  endeavours  to 
rouse  the  German  prinoes  against  Frauds, 
387.  His  concessions  in  mvour  of  the 
Protestants,  389, 391.  Holdaadiet  at  Spires, 
389.  He  courts  the  chiefe  of  the  Protewtant 
party,  890.  Demands  the  aasistanoe  of  the 
German  princes  against  Francis  and  the 
Turks,  380.  War  declared  against  Frauds 
In  the  name  of  the  empire,  891.  Secures 
the  alliance  of  Denmark  and  England,  391. 
His  army  under  Del  Guasto  defeated  at 
Cerisolea,  393.  Takes  the  field  against 
Frano^  393.  Bedeges  St.  Dialer.  394. 
Want  of  harmony  In  action  between  him 
and  his  ally,  Henry  VIII.,  394.  Gains  Sc 
Dido- by  a  stn^agem,  396.  Overtures  made 
for  peace,  396.    Advances  towards  Paris, 

396.  Demands  of  Henry  YUI.  to  fUfll  his 
agreement,  396.  Makes  a  treaty  with 
Frauds,  396.  His  motives  for  making 
peace,  396,  397.  The  pope  remonatrttes 
against  his  course  towards  the  Protestanta, 

397.  His  skill  in  adapting  his  treaty  with 
Frauds  to  his  dreumstanoea,  397,  388. 
Promises  Ferdinand's  daughter  m  marriage 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  899.  Has  the  gout, 
399.  Dedgns  to  humble  the  Protestant 
party  of  Germany,  899.  Favours  the  meei- 
ing  of  the  coundl  at  Trent,  399.  Makes 
pacific  overtures  to  the  Porte,  399,  402. 
The  diet  at  Worms,  399.  His  altered  con- 
duct to  the  Protestants,  399,  400.  Arrives 
at  Worms,  401.  Pestpones  the  aettlemest 
of  the  difllculty,  401.  Summons  the  ardi- 
bishop  of  Cologne  to  trial  for  hereby,  402. 
Persecutes  the  Lutherans  in  Netbemnds, 
402.  Is  freed  firmi  his  engagemeni  to 
Frauds  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
402.  Declines  remodelling  the  treaty  of 
Creepy,  402.  Refases  to  confirm  the  in- 
vestiture of  Parma,  etc.,  mnted  t^  F^ 
Paul  IIL  to  his  son,  Peter  Lewis,  403.  His 
eonduct  respecting  the  coundl  of  Trent,  404. 
Apprehensions  of  the  Protestants  aa  to  his 
intentions,  406.  Condudes  a  treaty  with 
Solyman,  412.  Counts  upon  divlsloos 
among  tlie  German  prinoes,  412.  Opam 
the  diet  at  Rarisbon,  412.  His  disslmnla- 
tion  towards  the  Protestants,  413.  Makca 
a  treaty  wKh  the  pope  to  suppress  them, 
414.  His  artftd  dronlar  to  the  German 
princes,  414,  416.  The  pope  publisbes  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  416.    His  dnpUdty, 

416.  The  Protestant  confederates  en- 
deavour to  procure  aid  against  him,  416, 

417.  The  confederates  raise  an  aimy 
against  him,  417,  418.  They  publish  an 
appeal  to  him,  418,  419.  He  pronounces 
against  them  the  ban  of  the  empire,  419. 
Marches  fttMn  Ratisbon  and  Joins  the  pope's 
foroee,  421.  Takes  a  fortified  podtkm  at 
Ingoldstadt,  421.     Rafosea  to  laave  the 
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trancfaM  to  glTO  bftttle,  422.  Reoe(v«0  a 
Teinforcement  from  the  NetherUnda,  433. 
Neoessitie6  of  his  army,  423.  Makes  a 
treaty  with  Maurice  of  Saxony.  424.  The 
anny  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde  is  divided, 
426,  427.  He  porsues  his  advantage,  427, 
438.  Dismisses  his  Flemish  troops,  429. 
The  pope  recalls  his  own  troops,  429.  Is 
prevented  from  invading  Saxony  by  the 
tDsnrrection  in  Oenoa,  430.  Is  sent  for  to 
attack  Jerome  Fleeoo,  436.  Francis  en- 
deavours to  form  alliances  against  him,  437, 
438.  Relieved  from  apprehension  of  the 
combination  against  him  by  the  death  of 
Francis,  439.  Contrast  between  his  charac- 
ter, talents,  and  government,  and  those  of 
hts  rival,  Francis,  439-441.  Marches  against 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  441.  Takes  him 
priwxier,  443.  His  treatment  of  the  elector, 
444.  Attempts  to  capture  Wittemberft, 
444,  446.  Tries  the  elector  before  a  oourt- 
martial,  445.  Agrees  to  spare  the  life  of 
the  elector  upon  conditions,  446.  Comes  to 
an  agreement  with  the  landgrave,  447-449. 
His  severe  and  unjust  treatment  of  the 
landgrave,  448,  449.  Detains  the  Und- 
grave  a  prisoner,  450.  RefUses^to  listen 
to  advice,  450,  461.  Takes  vengeance  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league, 
461.  Treats  the  Germans  as  a  conquered 
people,  461.  Holds  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  463. 
Ite  establiebes  the  Boman  worship  by  foroe, 

463.  The  general  council  removes  to  Bo- 
logna, causing  a  schism,  464.  The  prelates 
in  the  emperor's  interest  remain  at  Trent, 

464.  His  offlcers  are  conoemed  in  the  over- 
throw of  Peter  Lewis  Famese  of  Placentta, 
464.  He  seises  and  refuses  to  give  up  Pla- 
oentia,  466.  His  adroit  management  in  se- 
curing a  union  among  the  German  ecclesl- 
asttcs,  466.  Demands  of  the  pope  that  the 
oouncil  should  return  to  Trent,  46T.  Pro- 
tests against  the  legality  of  the  session  at 
Bologna,  467.  Appoints  divines  to  prepare 
a  system  of  doctrine,  468.  Enforces  the 
Interim  as  a  decree  of  the  empire,  468.  Is 
viable  to  induce  the  captive  elector  of 
Saxooy  to  approve  the  Jnterim^  460.  Sub- 
verts the  freie  governments  of  Augsburg, 
Ulm,  and  other  dtlee,  461,  462.  The  pope 
dismisses  the  Council  of  Bologna,  462. 
Charles  orders  Us  prelates  to  remain  at 
Trent,  463.  Receives  a  visit  from  his  son 
PhlUp  at  Brassels,  463.  Gives  his  daughter 
Marr  in  marriage  to  Maximilian,  son  of 
Ferdinand,  463.  Enforces  the  Interim  In 
the  German  dttes,  463.  CaUs  a  diet  at 
Augsbune,  467.  Hto  measures  against  the 
German  Protestants  are  met  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  467-469.  Maurice  decdves  htm 
l^  his  menaow  towards  Magdeburg,  470. 
Determines  to  rsdnoe  Magdeburg,  470. 
Appoints  Maurice  to  oommaod  the  army 
ac^Unst  the  dty,  471.  Approves  the  oooncil 
at  Trent,  471.  Is  solicited  anew  to  give  the 
landgrave  his  liberty,  47 1 .  Absolves  Bfau- 
riee  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  from 
their  engagements  to  the  laadgntva*  4T8. 


His  schemes  for  procuring  the  encceosion 
for  Philip,  472.  Intoxicating  influence  of 
success  upon  his  mind,  472.  Endeavours  to 
Induce  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  succession  in  the  empire, 
473.  Proposes  his  son  Philip  to  the  electors, 
473.  His  schemes  frustrated,  474.  The 
pope  obUins  his  assistance  against  Ootavio 
Fameoe,  governor  of  Parma,  475,  476.  En- 
deavours to  sustain  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  476.  Takes  severe  mea- 
sures against  the  Protestants,  476,  477. 
Takes  up  his  residence  at  Inspruck,  477. 
The  city  of  Magdeburg,  invested  by  his 
troops,  surrenders  to  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
478.  Maurice,  though  scheming  against  the 
emperor,  manages  to  amuse  him,  478-480. 
His  attention  occupied  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  480.  Maurice  of 
Saxony  engages  Henry  11.  of  France  in  a 
league  acndnst  him,  483,  484.  liaurice 
makes  a  formal  demand  for  the  liberation 
of  the  landgrave,  485.  The  emperor's  sus- 
picions lulled  l^  Maurice,  485.  Granvelle, 
nis  minister,  bribes  the  ministers  of  Mau- 
rice, but  to  no  purpose,  486,  487.  Maurice 
publishes  a  nunifesto,  and  takes  the  field 
against  him,  487.  His  unprotected  position 
and  lack  of  resources,  488.  Attempts  to 
negotiate,  488.  Hearing  of  Maurlce^s  ap- 
pniach,  he  flies  from  Inspruck,  490.  Sets 
free  the  captive  elector  of  Saxony,  491. 
Ferdinand  In  his  name  meets  the  German 
princes  at  Passao,  494.  Ferdinand  urges 
him  to  oome  to  terms  with  Maurice,  495. 
The  emperor  revises,  496.  Maurioe  renews 
hostiliUes,  496.  Feidinand  persuades  him 
to  nuke  oonoeesions,  496.  Peace  agreed 
upon  at  Passau,  497.  Attempts  to  regain 
possession  of  the  towns  conquered  by 
Henry,  500.  He  falls  upon  Metx,  503.  His 
vanguard  routed  by  a  sally  from  the  city, 
502.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  beoomes  an 
ally  In  the  siege,  603,  603.  Sufferings  of 
his  troops,  603.  He  raises  the  siege,  604. 
Generosity  of  the  duke  of  Guise  to  his  sick 
and  wounded  troops,  604.  Borrows  money 
of  Cosmo  de*  Bfedld,  604.  He  loses  Siena, 
605.  Retires  into  the  Netherlands,  506. 
His  army  takes  Terouenne  and  Hesden,  609. 
His  losses  In  Italy.  510.  Proposes  his  soo 
Philip  as  a  husband  to  Mary  of  England, 
614,  516.  The  negoUatlona,  615, 616.  The 
nuptials,  616.  Keeps  an  anny  In  Flanders 
to  support  his  son,  517.  England  refrses 
to  assist  Urn  agaUist  France,  517,  518. 
Henry  commences  a  campaign  against  him 
In  the  Netherlands,  618.  Battle  at  RentU 
619.  Agreement  with  Cosmo  de'  Medlol, 
630.  Who  dislodges  the  French  from  Siena, 
630-633.  The  emperor  takes  possession  of 
Siena,  violating  the  terms  of  capltulatloii, 
633.  Persuaded  by  Ruy  Gomea  de  SUva  to 
name  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Alva,  as  com- 
mander in  Piedmont,  634.  Alva  fldls  to 
satisfy  the  emperor's  expectations  in  the 
campaign,  434.  Plot  of  a  Franciscan  to 
deUvw  Meli  to  tha  impsrial  tnopa'dtooo- 
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vend  and  Ihistntod,  634-6M.  His  plenf. 
potendAries  attend  a  peace  conference  called 
at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Pole,  626.  He 
Bnmmons  a  diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  527. 
Resumes  his  plan  for  procuring  the  succes- 
sion for  Philip,  528.  The  antipathy  of  Pope 
Paul  lY.  and  his  nephews  against  him,  535. 
The  pope  proposes  to  Henry  of  France  an  alli- 
ance against  him,  535.  Resigns  his  herodi- 
tuy  dominions  to  his  son  Philip,  537.  The 
reasons  which  moved  him  to  the  step,  538. 
The  ceremony  of  the  resignation,  539-541. 
Reserves  a  pension  for  himself^  541.  Per- 
suades Philip  to  agree  to  a  truce  with 
France,  542.  His  last  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  procure  the  succession  of  the  empire  for 
Philip,  547.  Resigns  the  government  of 
the  empire  to  Ferdinand,  548.  Sets  sail  for 
Spain,  548.  Takes  up  his  abode  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Justus,  or  Yuste,  549. 
His  resignation  accepted  by  the  electors, 
561.  His  amusements  at  St.  Justus,  566, 
667.  His  penances,  567.  His  death,  568. 
His  characteristics,  568,  et  $eq.  Compari- 
son between  him  and  his  rivals,  Francis  L 
and  Henry  YUL,  668.  569.  A  view  of  his 
acquisitions  as  transmitted  to  Philip,  575, 
576.  Forms  the  design  of  abdicating  the 
throne  years  before  he  accomplishes  it, 
591.  Choice  of  Yuste  for  a  residence,  591, 
692.  Orders  a  mansion  to  be  erected  at 
Tuste,  592.  His  departure  from  Brussels 
for  Spain,  592.  His  household,  593.  Meets 
his  son  PhiUp,  593.  Lands  in  Spain,  594. 
His  disappointment  at  his  reception,  594. 
Intrusts  Quixada  with  the  care  of  his  llle- 

etimate  son,  Don  John  of  Austria,  596. 
akee  him  his  maJor-domo,  595,  590.  His 
reception  at  Burgos  on  his  way  to  Yuste, 
697.  His  meeting  with  his  grandson,  Don 
Carios,  597.  His  stay  at  YalladoUd,  598. 
His  quarters  with  Rudrigo  de  Duefias,  599. 
His  stay  with  the  count  of  Oropesa,  601. 
Preparations  for  him  at  Yuste,  602.  His 
interest  in  Philip's  war  against  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  602.  His  visitors,  603,  604.  His  tn- 
ordhiate  appetite,  604-606.  His  consequent 
gout,  606,  607.  His  narrow  resources,  607. 
KeducUon  of  his  household,  607,  608.  His 
reception  at  Yuste,  608,  609.  The  style  of 
his  residence,  610,  611.  His  wardrobe,  ete., 
611,  612.  His  superstiUon.  612,  613.  His 
oonnoisseurship  in  paintings,  and  patron- 
age of  Titian,  613.  His  library,  614.  His 
mode  of  rewanUng  Ills  chamberlain.  Van 
Male,  615.  The  character  and  expenses  of 
bis  household  at  Yuste,  615,  616.  His 
habits,  617-620.  His  deference  to  his  con- 
fessor, 617,  618.  His  attention  to  me- 
chanism, 618,  619.  His  attention  to  music, 
619;  and  to  church  ceremonies,  etc,  619- 
621.  His  "profession "at Yuste,  622.  His 
health,  623.  His  amusements,  624,  626. 
The  erroneous  opinions  prevalent  concern- 
ing his  interest  in  public  afiTairs,  626.  PhiUp 
n.  sends  Ruy  Gomes  to  confer  with  him, 
627.  He  promises  to  assist  Philip  in  flnan- 
dal  matters,  627.    His  rage  at  the  abstrac- 


tion of  the  bullion  ttom  the  pubUc  store, 
628.  His  rejoicing  over  the  victory  at  St. 
Quentin.  628,  629.  Is  overwhelmed  with 
applicants  for  his  influence  and  aid,  629. 
Hi<  attentions  to  Sepulveda  the  historian, 
630.    His  freedom  from  vani^  illustrated, 

630.  631.    His  anxiety  to  hear  (h>m  Philip, 

631.  The  public  expectation  as  to  his 
leaving  Yuste  for  active  life,  631.  Quieta 
his  conscience  as  to  Navarre,  632.  Rto 
regret  at  the  unequal  terms  of  Philip's 
treaty  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  633,  634.  His 
annoyances  fh>m  hi»  nei^bours  at  Cuaooa, 
634.  Instances  of  his  lenity.  634.  His  in- 
terference to  prevent  his  daughter  Joanna'a 
making  claim  to  the  regency  of  Portuf^ 
634,  635.  Sends  an  envoy  to  make  claim 
for  Don  Carlos,  636.  Conleeses  to  having 
written  his  autobiography,  636.  Hie  me- 
moira  dratroyed  or  lust,  636.  637.  Receives 
a  visit  from  his  sisters,  637.  His  feelings 
upon  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Calais,  639^ 
640.  Death  of  his  sister,  the  aueenlof 
France,  640.  His  affliction,  641.  Receives 
a  second  visit  fh>m  his  sister  Mary,  641. 
Receives  the  news  of  ttie  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  of  the  empire,  641,  643.  His 
renunciation  of  the  honours  of  sovereign^. 
642.  His  alarm  at  the  spread  of  the  Pro- 
testant doctrines,  642.  His  intolerant 
bigotry,  643.  His  ill  health,  644.  Geto- 
tnites  his  own  obsequies,  646.  The  Jerony- 
mite  account  of  the  commencement  of  his 
fatal  illness,  646-648.  Makes  a  codicU  to 
his  will,  649.     Penfdons  his  attendants, 

649.  His  bitter  intolerance  towards  Lutber 
and  the  heretics,  649,  650.  Provides  for  his 
burial-place,  650.    Progress  of  the  disorder, 

650,  651.  Extreme  unction,  651.  His  in- 
terview wltb  Quixada.  651,  652.  Receives 
the  sacrament,  652.  Attended  by  Oarransa 
and  by  Villalva.  652.  653.  His  death,  664. 
The  appearance  of  his  body  after  death, 
664.  The  ftneral  obsequies,  654,  665. 
The  Regent  Joanna  claims  his  pcarsonal 
effects,  666.  His  obsequies  also  oelebiated 
at  ValladoUd  and  elsewhere,  656.  The 
impression  produced  by  bis  death,  666. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  at  Brussels,  666, 
667.  His  remains  removed  to  the  Bsoorial, 
658,669. 

Charles  YII.  of  France,  his  standing  anny, 

44.    His  power,  46. 
Charles  YIU.  of  France,  his  expedition  into 

Italy,  61-63.   Cost  of  his  Italian  campaign, 

65. 
Charles,  count  of  At\Jou,  48,  61.    ConqxwiB 

the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  64. 
Charles  the  Bold,  48. 49. 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  claims  the  dndiy  of 

Milan,  66. 
Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  his  relations  with 

Francis,  335,  336.    Loss  of  his  teirltories, 

349. 
Qiarters  of  immunity  granted  by  the  king  and 

nobles  in  France,  lu7-109. 
Cberegato,  nuncio  of  the  pope  to  the  diet  of 

liaremberg,  263. 
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Ghi^Tres,  WillUm  de  Croy,  lord  of,  appointed 

Srvenior  of  Charles  V.  In  his  minority,  164. 
e  appoints  Adrian  of  Utrecht  preceptor, 
1«5.  His  avarice,  1T2.  His  policy,  173. 
His  ascendency  over  Charles,  175.  His  ra^ 
parity,  176.  Charles  conceals  his  treaty 
with  Pope  Leo  from,  217.  Chagrin  and 
death  ot  218. 

Qiiv&iry,  influence  of  the  q)irit  ot  34,  35. 

Otiea,  ^wits  of  manldpal  Jurisdiction  to, 
16,  17.  Inhabitanta  of,  acquire  liberty  and 
power,  19.  Become  entitled  to  representa- 
tion, 19.    Growth  of  privileges  of;  106-111. 

Civil  Uw.  th^  32-34. 

Clement  VII.,  chosen  pope,  249.  Refuses. to 
Join  the  league  against  France,  and  en- 
deavours to  make  peace,  251.  His  character 
and  policy,  355,  256.  Sends  a  nuncio  to  the 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  exhorting  them  to  exe- 
cute their  decree  against  Luther,  256.  But 
without  success,  266.  Jealous  of  the  em- 
peror, he  makes  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
Francis.  261.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Lannoy, 
advancing  money  to  Charles,  266.  Which 
treaty  Charles  refnsed  to  ratify,  266.  Joins 
the  league  against  Charles,  2«l.  Absolves 
Francis  from  his  oath  to  Charles,  281. 
Complains  of  the  inactivity  of  Francis, 
283.  Is  surprised  by  Cardinal  Colonna, 
and  forced  to  submit  to  terms  from  the  em- 
poor,  284.  His  vengeance  upon  Colonna, 
286.  Attacks  Maples,  286.  Hakes  a  treaty 
with  Lannoy,  287.  Which  Bourbon  refuses 
to  be  bound  by,  287,  288.  Defence  of  Rome 
against  Bourbon,  288.  The  taking  and 
•ack  of  the  city,  289,  290.  Retires  to  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  290.  IVUrbino  refuses 
to  aid  him,  290.  Capitulates  with  humili- 
ating conditions,  290.  Is  detained  a  pri- 
aooer,  291.  Charles  appeals  fh)m  him  to  a 
general  ooundl,  292.  Indignation  through- 
oat  Europe  at  his  capture,  293.  League  for 
Us  deliverance,  283,  294.  Florence  throws 
off  his  authority,  and  Venice  seizes  Ra- 
venna while  he  is  a  captive,  294.  Lautrec 
advances  to  his  aid,  295.  Agrees  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  ransom,  296.  MiUces  his  escape, 
296.  His  want  of  good  faith  towards  bis 
allies.  299.  Makes  a  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror, 303.  His  desire  to  suppress  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  309.  Meets  Charles 
a  second  time  at  Bologna,  314.  Is  averse  to 
calling  a  general  council,  315.  Delays  de- 
dsioo  of  the  suit  of  Henry  VIII.  for  a 
divorce,  317.  Excommunicates  him  for 
marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  318.    His  death, 

318. 

Clergy,  scandalous  lives  of  the,  205.  Their 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
208-209.  Their  assumption  of  temporal 
power,  206.    Tenure  of  lands  by  the,  207. 

Cleves,  the  duke  of,  his  dominions  invaded  by 
Charles ;  his  humiliatioD,  385, 386.  Marries 
a  dangditer  of  Ferdinand,  386. 

Qotaire  L,  instance  of  the  small  authority  he 
had  over  his  army,  140. 

Clovis,  Kino,  asks  in  vain  for  a  vase,  which 
his  army  had  plundered  from  a  chunth,  95. 


Cnippeidoling,  a  fbllower  of  Matthias,  320. 
Made  consul  at  Munster,  320.  Deposed  by 
John,  3il.  Made  governor  of  the  dty,  322 
Taken  prisoner,  323. 

Coligny.  the  Admiral,  endeavours  to  save  St. 
Quentin,  553,  ei  teq.  His  courage  and  con- 
duct, 555,  556.    Taken  prisoner,  556. 

Colleges,  first  establishment  of,  in  Europe, 

129. 
Colonna,  Prosper,  general  of  the  Papal  troops 

against  De  Foix,  223.    Becomes  master  of 

Genoa,  226.    Defends  Mllau,  248. 
Colonna,  Cardinal  Pompeo,  at  the  Instigation 

of  Charles,  surprises  and  captures  the  pope, 

284.  The   ambassador   of  the   emperor, 
having  gained  his  ends,  neglects  Colonna, 

285.  Tbe  vengeance  of  Pope  Clement,  286. 
Is  gained  over  oy  the  pope,  296. 

Columbus,  the  discoveries  of;  155, 156. 
Commerce,  influence  of  the  progress  of,  37,  39. 
A  consequence  of  the  Crusades,  38.    Rise 
and  progress  of;  In  the  Middle  Ages,  130- 
134. 
Communities.    See  Mtmicipal  InstUutiont. 
Comnena,  Anna,  her  chvacter  of  the  Cru- 
saders, 105. 
Compass,  the  Invention  of  the  mariner's,  38. 
Composition  for  crimes,  price  of;  206. 
Compurgators,  25. 
ConchlUos,  employed  by  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 

gon,  158. 
Condottieri,  the,  62. 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  l^  Me- 

lanctbon,  310. 
Conrad,  the  emperor,  64. 
Conrad  of  Franoonia  elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 80. 
Conradin,  prince  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  66. 
Constance,  the  dty  of,  compelled  to  give  ad- 
herence to  the  Interim^  463. 
Constantinople,  its  magnificence  under  the 

Greek  emperors,  105. 
C6rdova,  Gonsalvo  de,  the  Great  Captain,  66. 
Jealousy  entertained  by  Ferdinand  towards, 
162. 
Cornelius,    Dr.,    consulting    phyildaa    to 

Charles  V.,  648,  649. 
Corsairs.    See  A^ier$t  Bartoroub. 
Cortes.    See  Aragon,  CattOe^  Spain, 
Cosmo,  the  first,  63. 
Courts,  baronial,  right  of  appeal  fhnn,  28.  A 

source  of  revenue,  29. 
Courts,  ecclesiastical,  rise  and  growth  of; 

31,32. 

Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  annuls 

the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine 

of  Aragon,  317. 

Croy,  William  de.  See  CMhare*  and  De  Oroff, 

Crusaders,  sale  of  individual  property  by, 

15. 
Crusades,  the,  12.  Their  effect!  upon 
Europe,  15, 16.  Commerce  a  consequence 
of  the,  38.  Notes  upon  the,  103-106. 
Frenzy  of  those  engaged  in  the,  103,  104. 
Privilgres  granted  to  those  ennged  In  the, 
104.  Historians  of  the,  104.  Expenses  of, 
how  defrayed,  104, 105. 
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D^Albrei,  Henry,  king  of  Nftvarre,  Uken 
prisoner  at  ttie  battle  of  Pavia,  263. 

lyAlbret,  John,  expelled  from  Nararre,  and 
his  dominionB  annexed  to  Castile,  163.  In- 
vades Navarre  to  regain  possession,  but  la 
defeated  by  Xlmenes,  1  Tl .  His  demand  for 
Navarre  according  to  the  treaty  of  Noyoo 
Is  denied  by  Charles  V.,  177. 

D'Alen^on,  duke,  commander  of  the  French 
army,  230. 

Danes,  their  wealth  derived  fh>m  theflaheries, 

133. 

•'  Dark  Ages,"  the,  11, 12. 

Dauphin  of  France,  eldest  son  of  Francis  L, 
delivered  to  Charles  as  a  hostage,  274.  His 
death  imputed  to  poison,  346. 

Dauphin,  late  duke  of  Orleans,  second  9K>n  of 
Francis  I.,  commands  an  army  and  invades 
Spain,  381.  Belinquisbes  the  siege  of  Per- 
pignan,  382.  Secretly  protests  against  the 
treaty  of  CreMv,  398. 

Dauphin,  son  of  Henry  IL,  married  to  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  663. 

De  Croy,  William,  nephew  of  Chidvres,  made 
archbishop  of  Toledo  by  Charles  V.,  176. 
The  indignation  of  the  Spaniards  at  the 
appointment,  176.    His  death,  241. 

D'Bnguien,  count,  commander  of  the  forces 
of  France  against  Piedmont,  392.  Obtains 
permission  to  risk  a  general  engagement, 
392.    Victory  of  Cerisoles,  393. 

Denia,  the  marquis  of,  remains  iklthfU  to 
Ferdinand,  159. 

Denmark,  the  king  of^  makes  an  alliance 
with  Frauds  I.,  381.  Francis  proposes  a 
league  against  the  emperor,  438.  State  uf, 
686. 

De  Retz,  writes  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Fiesoo,  436,  note. 

De  Wied,  Count  Herman,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  becoming  a  Reformer,  is  sum- 
moned to  trial  by  Charles,  402.  Exoom- 
municated  by  the  pope,  411.  Resigns  his 
see,  428,  429. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  mistress  to  Henrv  II.,  afcls 
in  persuading  him  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Paul  IV.  a^nst  the  emperor,  636.  In- 
duces Henry  to  break  the  treaty  of  Yau- 
oelles,  646.  Marries  her  granddaughter  to 
one  of  Montmorency's  sons,  565. 

Diet  of  Oermany,  account  of  the  rise  of;  148. 

Doria,  Andrew,  the  admiral,  aids  in  the 
taking  of  Genoa,  296.  Blockades  the  har- 
bour of  Naples,  299.  His  galleys  defeat  the 
SMmish  under  Moncada,  299.  The  insults 
offered  him  by  the  French  ministers,  300. 
He  eludes  Barbesleux,  300.  Benounoes  the 
French  and  enlists  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  300.  Frees  Genoa  fh>m  the  rule  of 
the  French,  SOI.  His  magnanimity,  301,302. 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  sent  to  reduce  Tunla, 
329.  Forces  Barbarosaa  to  retire  from  the 
coast  of  Naples,  848.  Advises  Charles  not 
to  set  sail  for  Algiers  at  the  stormy  season, 
376.  His  ships  shattered,  and  many  lost, 
in  a  tempest,  377.    Sails  for  Cape  Metaftis, 


378.  His  partiality  for  his  grand-nephew, 
Glannetino.  431.  A  conspiracy  under 
Flesco  to  destroy  him  and  his  grand- 
nephew,  and  overthrow  the  government 
of  Genoa,  431,  432.  His  fortunate  escape, 
434.  Returns  to  the  city  and  assumes  the 
government,  416.  Sendd  to  the  emperor  for 
aid  against  Jerome  Fiesco,  i37.  Commands 
the  galleys  to  escort  Philip  in  his  tour 
northward,  463. 

Doria,  Glannetino,  designed  by  his  great- 
uncle,  Andrew,  to  succeed  hhn  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Genoa,  430.  Slain  in  the  Insurrec- 
tion under  Fiesco,  434. 

Duelling,  influence  of  the  chidlenge  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  in  promoting  the 
practice,  298. 

Dueflaa,  Bodrigo  de,' entertains  the  emperor, 
599. 

Du  Prat,  counsellor  at  law  for  Louise,  mother 
of  Francis,  247. 

D'Urblno,  duke,  commander  of  the  Italian 
forces,  marches  to  the  relief  of  Rome,  290. 
But  retires,  290. 


Eocius,  holds  a  debate  with  Luther,  200. 
Holds  a  debate  with  Melancthon,  371. 

Ecclesiastical  courts,  rise  and  growth  of;  31. 
32. 

Ecclesiastics,  when  and  by  what  means  they 
acquired  exemption  firom  the  civil  power, 
126.    Frequently  renowned  in  anna,  128. 

Edinburgh  plund^^  and  burnt  by  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  394. 

Edward  HI.  of  England,  attempts  to  estabUah 
manufkctures  and  commerce,  39. 

Edward  VI.  of  England,  Maurice  asks  him  for 
aid  against  the  emperor,  484.  His  Ulaees 
and  death,  514. 

Egmont,  count,  commands  the  forces  of  Philip 
against  the  French  in  Netherlands,  563. 

Egypt  added  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  178. 

Ehrenberg,  capture  of  the  castle  oi;  by  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  489,  490. 

Eignota,  a  Dftctlon  in  Geneva,  337. 

Eleanora  of  Portugal,  Charles,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, desires  to  marry  her,  272.  Francis  I. 
of  France,  while  a  captive,  offers  to  marry 
her,  273.  Marriage  with  Franda.  276. 
Pays  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the  empennr,  at 
Yuste,  637.  Her  meeting  with  her  daugh- 
ter, the  Infonta,  638,  639.    Her  death,  640. 

Electors  of  Germany,  the  rise  of  their  privi- 
leges, 147. 

Ellnbeth,  daughter  of  Henry  H.  of  France, 
promised  in  marriage  to  PbUip,  673,  674. 

Elizabeth,  becomes  queen  of  Kngland.  670. 
Henry  of  France,  and  Philip  of  ^latn,  court 
her  ftlendsbip,  570.  Philip  offers  to  marry 
her,  670.  She  evades  the  offer,  670.  Agrees 
to  the  treaty  with  France  as  to  Calais,  572. 

Emannel  Phiubert,  of  Savoy.    See  Stuvasf. 

Emperors  of  Germany,  note  upon  their  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  revenue,  14t.  Mode  of 
-     '   I  of,  147. 
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Fnglami,  Hs  oontests  wfth  FrADoe,  42.  Ces- 
sion of  its  continental  poroesslons  to  France, 
43.  Inoprovement  ot  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vll.,  48,  49.  Vitality  of  Saxon  In- 
stitations  in,  91.  Ignorance  of  the  clergy 
in  the  time  of  Alfred,  lOl.  Extinction  of 
private  wars  in,  117,  118.  Entablisbment 
of  courts  of  Justice  in,  125.  Collection  of 
legal  rules  and  maxims  by  Glanville,  127. 
Progress  of  commerce  in,  134.  Manufac- 
tures in,  134.  Deep  feeling  against  the 
marriage  of  Qneen  Mary  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  515.  Insurrection  occasioned  by  It, 
516.  Mary  attempts  to  extirpate  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  517.  Its  possessions  in 
France  talcen  bv  the  dulce  of  Guise,  559, 
560.  Rage  of  the  people  at  the  loss,  561. 
Progress  of,  579,  580. 

Sngulen,  count  of,  besieges  Carignan,  392. 
Defeats  Ouasto  in  battle,  393. 

Brard  de  la  Mark,  ambassador  of  Charles  V. 
to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  182. 

Erasmus,  character  and  influenpe  o(  212,  213. 
Censures  Luther,  213. 

Eacurial,  buUding  of  the  palace  of  the,  556, 
557.  The  remains  of  the  royal  family 
gathered  by  Philip  and  entombed  in  the, 
658. 

Europe,  conquest  of;  by  the  Romans.  3.  Civi- 
lixation  of,  3.  Conquered  and  colonized  by 
the  barbarians,  5-8.  Political  condition  of 
the  kingdoms  of.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  41-43.  Commencement 
of  the  present  Intimate  connection  between 
the  kingdoms  of,  43.  Changes  in  the  state 
of,  following  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy,  4^-51.  Changes  in  policy  and 
diplomacy,  consequent  upon  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  53.  State  of; 
daring  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  574,  et  uq. ; 

F. 

FameM,  Alexander,  elected  pope  under  the 
name  of  Paul  III.,  318. 

Famese,  Cardinal,  accompanies  the  troops 
sent  by  the  pope  to  the  emperor  ag^dnst 
the  Protestant  league,  421. 

Famese,  Octavio,  his  marriage  to  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  350.  The  pope 
solicits  for  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  383. 
Commander  of  the  pope's  forces  furnished 
to  aid  the  emperor  against  the  Oerman 
Protestants,  421.  Endeavours  to  surprise 
Parma,  but  unsuccessfully,  466.  Makes 
overtures  to  the  emperor,  465.  His  pro- 
mtrations  for  the  defence  of  Parma,  475. 
The  pope  revises  him  aid,  475.  Obtains 
an  alliance  with  Henry  U.  of  France,  475. 
The  pope,  with  the  emperor's  aid,  sends 
forces  against  him,  475. 

Famese,  Peter  Lewis,  governor  of  Plaoentla, 
his  odious  character,  454.  Overpowered 
and  slain  by  a  conspiracy,  455. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  49.  Re-aoquires  Rous- 
sillon,  51.  Akls  the  lUllans  against  Charles 
YUI.,  52.    A  party  to  the  league  of  Cam- 


bray,  56.  Combines  with  Louis  XIL  agalaat 
Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  65.  Obtains  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  by  force.  65.  Marriage 
of;  with  Isabella,  68.  Reduces  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  nobles,  74,  75.  An- 
nexes the  masterships  of  the  military  orders 
to  the  crown,  74.  Ascends  the  throne  of 
Aragon,  155.  Appointed  regent  of  Castile 
during  the  minority  of  Charles,  157.  He 
receives  half  the  revenues  of  the  Indies, 
and  the  masterships  of  the  milit  iry  orders, 
157.  His  character  and  unpopularity,  158. 
Employs  his  arts  to  retain  his  power  as 
regent,  158.  Is  deserted  by  the  Castillan 
nobility,  159.  Resolves  to  attempt  to  de- 
prive his  daughter  Joanna,  and  her  pos- 
terity, of  the  crown  of  Castile,  159.  De- 
mands in  marriage  Joanna,  supposed 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  but  is 
repulsed,  159.  He  marries  a  niece  of  Louis 
XII.,  159.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Philip, 
160.  Solicits  an  Interview  with  Pbllip. 
160.  Is  compelled  to  resign  the  regency, 
160.  Retires  to  Aragon,  and  protests  against 
the  treaty,  161.  At>sent  at  Naples  upon 
the  death  of  Philip,  162.  His  Jealousy  of 
Gonsalvo  de  C6rdova,  162.  His  claims  to 
the  regency  supported  by  Ximenes,  162, 
163.  Becomes  regent,  163.  His  prudent 
government,  163.  Makes  additions  to  his 
territories,  163.  Expels  John  d' Albrct  from 
Navarre,  and  seizes  that  kingdom,  163. 
His  Jealousy  of  his  grandson,  Charles,  163. 
His  desire  for  offspring,  in  order  to  supplant 
Charles,    163.      The    experiments   of   his 

fhyslcians,  164.  His  will  in  favour  of 
rince  Ferdinand,  164.  Is  induced  at  last 
to  alter  it  In  favour  of  Charles,  164.  His 
death,  164.  He  appoints  Ximenes  regent, 
166. 
Ferdinand,  second  son  of  Philip  and  Joanna, 
birth  of.  157.  Will  in  favour  of  by  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon,  164.  The  will  altered,  164. 
Removed  l^  Ximenes  to  Madrid,  167. 
Raises  forces  for  the  emperor,  285.  Is  elected 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  291.  Is 
made  King  of  the  Romans,  311,  312.  Gets 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  324, 
Is  driven  out,  325.  Comes  to  an  agreement 
with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  325.  Makes  an 
agreement  with  John  Zapol  Scwpus  for  the 
Bucce<<slon  to  the  throne  of  Hungarv,  373 ; 
who  afterwards  marries,  and  breaks  the 
treaty,  373.  Demands  the  kingdom  of  the 
regents,  373.  Raises  an  army  against  them, 
373.  Is  defeated,  374.  Proposes  to  Solyman 
to  hold  Hungary  subject  to  tribute,  374. 
Solyman  threatens  to  drive  him  from  the 
towns  he  still  held,  374.  His  concessions  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants,  389.  Opens  the 
died  at  Worms,  399.  He  communicates  the 
emperor's  propositions  to  the  Gkrman 
princes.  400.  His  agreement  with  Charles 
and  the  sultan  as  to  Hungary,  412.  His 
vengeance  upon  the  association  of  Protes- 
tants in  Bohemia,  452.  Extends  his  pre- 
rogative, and  ukes  away  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  kingdom,  452,  453.  Dedloet 
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gTing  «p  his  datm  to  the  8iiooe«km  of  the 
iperUl  crown  in  (kvour  of  Philip.  473.  In- 
vited by  Martinuul,  iovades  TntnsylTania, 
481.  Isabella,  queen  of  Httngary,  compelled 
to  renounce  in  bis  favour,  481,  482.  He 
appoints  Martlnnzzi  governor  of  Transyl- 
rania,  482.  But,  Jealous  of  his  talents  uid 
Influence,  he  procures  his  assassination,  482, 
483.  Joins  in  the  application  for  the  libe- 
ration of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  485.  Pro- 
poses negotiation  to  Maurice  in  behalf  of  the 
emperor,  4S»,  489.  In  behalf  of  the  em- 
peror, meets  Maurice  at  Passau,  4M.  His 
secret  satisfaction  at  the  check  to  the  em- 
peror's ambition,  495.  Advocates  the  pro- 
posals of  Maurice,  496.  Induces  the  emperor 
to  come  to  terms,  496.  His  troops  being 
unpaid,  his  generals  cannot  oppose  the  re- 
turn of  Isabella  and  her  son  into  Transyl- 
vania, 610.  Opens  tbe  diet  of  Augsburg  oy 
a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  emperor,  627. 
Determines  to  resist  Charles  in  his  endeavour 
to  procure  for  thilip  the  succession  of  the 
empire,  628.  Favours  the  Protestants,  629. 
Beiuses  the  solicitations  of  Cborlee  to  give 
up  his  pretensions  to  the  empire,  647,  648. 
Charles  resigns  the  empire,  and  transfers 
the  allegiance  to  him,  as  King  of  the  Romans, 
§48.  Presents  the  resignation  of  Charles  V., 
and  is  himsell  chosen  his  successor,  661. 
The  pope  refuses  to  aclcnowledge  him,  661, 
662.  His  power  and  aggraudixement,  676, 
677. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples,  64. 

Feudal  system,  tbe.  8.  Its  effects,  11.  Kotee 
upon  the  origin  of  th^  96-100.  Distinction 
between  fireemen  and  vassals  tmder  the, 
96. 

Fiefii  under  the  feudal  system,  a  history  of^ 
96,  et  $eq. 

Fienne.  John  de,  negotiates  a  treaty  with 
Maurice  for  Henry  II.,  484. 

Fieeco,  Jerome,  his  blunder  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Genoa,  434,  435.  Captured  and  put 
to  death,  439. 

Fiesco,  John  Lewis,  count  of  Lavagna,  his 
character.  431.  Proposes  to  overthrow  the 
covemment  of  Duria,  431.  Joins  with 
VerTina,  431.    His  studied  dissimulation, 

432.  Makes  known  his  plan  to  his  followers, 

433.  He  parts  with  his  wife,  433,  434.  He 
captures  the  galleys,  434.  Jballs  overboard 
and  Lh  drowne«i,  4.'{5. 

Fisheries,  sources  of  wealth  to  the  Danes,  133. 

Fitsstephen,  hi»  observations  upon  London  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  ill. 

Flanders.    See  Netherlands. 

Florence,  52.  A  republic,  58.  Constitution 
ot  63.  Upon  the  capture  of  Pope  Clement, 
the  inhabitants  throw  uff  his  authority  and 
declare  tliemselves  independent,  291.  The 
inhabitants  oppose  tbe  restoration  of  the 
Medici,  307.  IiH  ruler,  Alexander  de'  Me- 
dici, sluin  by  his  kinsman,  350.  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  raised  to  puwer,  351.  Ciiarles  V. 
aids  Cosmo,  and  prevents  the  estal)ll8hment 
of  the  ancient  republican  government,  351. 

Fooaeoa,  Antonio  de,  appointed  to  beeiege 


Segovia,  338.  Dettcoyi  Medini  del  Campo, 
231. 
France,  its  contests  with  England,  42.  An- 
nexation of  English  contineutal  possessions 
to  the  crown  of;  43.  A  standing  army 
established  by  Charles  VII.,  44.  lu  Im- 
portance in  consequence,  46.  Decline  of  the 
S>wer  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  In,  45-47. 
rowth  of  the  royalpower  in,  46-48.  Ex- 
pedition of  Charles  VUI.  into  Italy,  61<-63. 
Discipline  of  infkntry  in,  64.  Its  poUtkal 
condition,  power  of  its  kings,  etc.^  76,  77. 
Power  of  the  nobles  under  the  reign  of  Hm^ 
Capet«  77.  Power  of  the  Statea-Qeneral 
under  the  deeoendante  of  Hugh  Capec,  77. 
Growth  of  royal  power  in,  78.  Parliament 
of  Paris.  79.  Tenuitis  of  land  in,  under  the 
fieudal  system,  98.  Charters  of  communities 
for  security  of  persons  and  property,  107- 

110.  Progress  of  the  spirit  of  UhaXj  in, 

111,  112.  Prevalence  of  private  wars  in, 
116,  117.  Establishment  of  fixed  coims 
in,  126.  Collection  of  laws  tmder  Cbarlss 
VII.,  128.  The  power  of  Its  kings  origin- 
ally Umited,  140.  The  Salic  law,  140.  Its 
second  race  of  kings  raised  to  the  throne  by 
election,  141.  Its  legislative  assembUes  and 
government  under  the  second  race  of  kings, 
142.  Change  in  ite  constitution,  l^  merging 
of  legislative  power  in  the  orowi^  and  the 
usurpations  of  tlie  nobles,  143, 144.  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  its  origin  and  powers,  144- 
146.  Its  elements  of  strength,  and  mlUtaiy 
spirit,  677-479. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  claims  and  prepares  to 
invade  MiUn,  67.  Makes  a  treaty  at  Noyoo 
with  Charles  v.,  173.  Demands  that  Charles 
shouM  restore  Navarre,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Moyon,  177.  Aspires  to  beotnne 
emperor  in  place  of  Maximilian,  dfoeased, 
178.  His  mode  of  gaining  finvoor  with  tbe 
German  electors,  1 79.  The  Venetians  favour 
his  election,  I  HO.  Pope  Leo  X.  secretly 
opposes  his  election,  IhO,  181.  Reasons  for 
hoetUity  between  Charles  V.  and.  187,  188. 
Policy  of  tbe  pope  between  the  rivals,  188. 
Endeavours  to  gain  the  favour  of  Henry 
Till,  as  against  Charles,  188.  His  intrigoes 
with  Wolsey,  190.  MeeUng  with  Henry, 
191.  Prospects  of  a  war  with  Charles  Y., 
216.  The  m.inceuvre8  of  Pope  Leo,  216,  et 
•M.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Pope  Leo,  217. 
The  pope  deserts  him  and  Joins  bis  rival,  the 
emperor,  217.  Commences  a  war,  in  tbe 
name  of  the  children  of  D*  A  Ibret,  for  tbe  pos- 
session of  Navarre,  218.  Navarre  conqooed, 
219.  Navarre  re-oonquered  by  tbe  Sptok- 
iards,  219.  6v  his  instigation,  Robert  de  la 
Mark  of  Bouillon  declares  war  against 
Charles.  219,  '^0.  Charies  chastises  De  la 
Mark,  220.  Henry  VIII.  undertakes  to 
mediate,  and  appoints  Wolsey,  220.  The 
congress  nnauccesslul,  221.  A  new  toeaty 
sgainst  him  by  Chariest  and  Henry,  22L 
The  pope  Leo  X.  espouses  tbe  cause  of 
Charles,  222,  223.  Promises  money  to  sid 
Lautrec,  governor  of  Milan,  but  fitiU  to  fU- 
fil,   323.    Consequent  loss  of  his  Swiss 
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troops,  294.  HiUm  captured  br  the  Spanish 
troops,  234.  Fails  to  provide  Lautrec  with 
proper  means  to  recapture  Milan,  225.  I^au- 
trec  takes  the  field  again,  225.  Rash  bravery 
of  the  Swiss  troops,  226.  Lautrec  retires 
Into  France,  226  Colonna  reduces  Genoa, 
226.  Henry  declares  war,  227.  Henry 
ravages  the  coast  of  France,  227.  Duke  of 
yeod&OM  forces. the  English  under  Surrey 
to  retire,  228.  Adrian,  upon  becoming  pope, 
desires  to  bring  about  peace,  245.  The 
Italian  states  dt^sert  Frands  for  the  em- 
peror, 245.  His  preparations  for  war,  246. 
He  is  delayed  by  the  plot  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  246.  His  meeting  with  the  duke, 
247.  His  endeavour;*  to  repair  the  mischief 
oocasioiied  by  the  escape  of  the  duke,  248. 
Appoints  Bonnivet  to  command  the  forces 
acpdnst  Milan.  248.  The  attack  unsuccess- 
ful, 349.  His  general,  La  Tramouille,  re- 
pels the  attacks  of  Henry  VIII.,  250.  His 
generals  successful  in  Burgundy  and  Oui- 
enne,  250.  Diaastore  of  the  next  campaign, 
250,  251.  Pope  Clement  refuses  to  Join  the 
league  against  France,  and  endeavours  to 
mi^e  peace,  261.  His  forces  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  Milanese,  251,  252.  Views 
of  the  Italian  states  as  to  tils  ouarrel  with 
tile  emperor,  257.  He  drives  the  imperial 
forces  nnder  Pescara  out  of  Provence,  258. 
Pushes  on  to  re-conquer  the  Milanese,  259. 
Lays  siege  to  Pavia,  260.  Makes  a  treaty 
ofnentnOitywith  Pope  Clement,  261.  Battle 
before  the  walls  of  Pavia,  262,  263.  His  de- 
feat and  capture  by  the  imperial  troops  under 
Lumoy,  263.  Committeii  to  the  castle  of 
Pixzichitone,  264.  News  of  his  capture  in 
France,  264.  Brave  conduct  of  his  mother, 
364.  Refuses  the  terms  of  liberation  pro- 
posed by  Charles,  267,  268.  He  is  carried 
to  Spain,  268.  His  hopes  from  the  aid  of 
Henry  VIII.,  268.  His  treatment  by  Charles, 
271.    Receives  a  vivit  from  Charles,  271, 

372.  Negotiations  for  his  release,  273. 
Signs  a  resignation  in  favour  of  the  dauphin, 

373.  Signs  a  treaty  for  his  liberation,  273 ; 
but  secretly  protests  against  it.  as  executed 
under  duress,  274.  Marries  the  queen  of 
Portngal,  276.  The  ceremony  of  biii  libera- 
tion, 275.  Evades  the  demands  of  the  em- 
peror's ambassadors,  to  execute  the  treaty, 
380.  Returns  thanks  to  Henry  VIII.,  280. 
Forms  an  alliance  with  the  Italian  states 
anainst  Charles,  281.  The  pupe  absolves 
him  from  his  oath  to  CharleH,  281.  Refers 
the  formal  demand  of  the  emperor  to  the 
deputies  of  Burgundy,  which  thev  deny, 
282.  His  desire  ior  p  ace,  283.  His  inac- 
tivity in  the  affa  r*  of  Italy,  283.  His 
troops  under  D'Urbin  >  advance  to  the  relief 
of  the  pope,  290.  But  give  no  aid,  290. 
Joins  the  league  for  checking  the  emperor 
and  redressing  the  wrongs  of  P.pe  Clement, 
293,  294.  Operations  of  the  allies,  295.  De- 
clines or  evades  the  propositions  of  the  em- 
peror as  to  the  settlement  uf  their  difllculties 
and  the  release  of  his  sons,  297.  Declares 
war,  397.  Challenges  Charles  to  single  com- 


bat, 397.  Neglects  to  supply  his  genial 
Lautrec,  in  his  blockade  of  Naples,  299. 
The  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria,  300, 301.  Death 
of  Lautrec,  301.    Disasters  of  his  army,  300, 

301.  Defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Milanese, 

302.  His  mother  and  Margaret  of  Austria 
undertake  to  make  peace  with  the  emperor, 

303.  Hard  terms  of  the  treaty,  304.  His 
diaracter  preventing  his  success  in  states- 
manship, 304.  His  loss  of  reputation  with 
his  allies,  305.  His  machinations  among 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  312, 
313.  His  bad  faith  respecting  the  peace  of 
Cambray,  316.  Endeavours  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  pope,  316,  3i7.  Marries  his 
son  Henry  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  317. 
Change  in  his  plans  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Clement,  318.  Aids  the  duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg  to  recover  his  dominions  frt)m  Ferdi- 
nand, 324.  Objects  to  Mantua  as  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  proposed  general  council, 
325.  Makes  proposals  through  Maraviglia 
to  Sforxa,  to  deliver  him  from  vassalage  to 
the  emp^r,  333.  Courts  the  Protestants, 
334.  Bums  heretics  in  Paris,  335.  The 
Protestants  refuse  to  assist  him,  335.  At- 
tacks Savoy,  336.  His  intrigues  in  Geneva, 
337.  Makes  new  claim  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  338.  Reply  of  Charles  to  his  de- 
mands, 339,  340.  Preparations  for  hostili- 
ties, 341.    Revolt  of  his  general,  the  mar- 

auis  de  Saluces,  342.  He  lays  waste  his  own 
ominions  to  check  invasion,  343.  Cautious 
conduct  of  his  general,  Montmorency.  344. 
Retreat  of  the  imperial  army,  344.  Death 
of  the  dauphin,  his  son,  345.  His  accusa- 
tion and  summons  to  the  emperor,  346. 
Progress  of  the  war,  347.  Makes  a  league 
with  Solyman,  347.    Negotiations  for  peace. 

348,  349.    Invites  the  emperur  to  visit  him, 

349.  Gives  hid  daughter  Magdalen  in  mar- 
riage to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  352.  His 
action  with  reference  to  the  proposed  council, 
353.  The  citizens  of  Ghent  offer  to  give 
hi  m  possession  of  their  city,  358.  His  hopes 
of  acquiring  Milan,  358.  Rejects  the  pro- 
posal of  Ghent,  and  informs  the  emperor, 
359.  Gives  the  emperor  permission  to  pass 
through  France,  360.  Receives  the  em- 
peror In  Paris,  361.  The  emperor  delays, 
and  finally  refuses,  performing  his  promise 
concerning  Milan,  361,  362.  Meditates  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  against  Charles,  379. 
Makes  a  closer  alliance  with  Solyman,  379, 
380.  Sends  agents  to  Venice,  who  are  mur- 
dered by  the  marquis  del  Uuasto,  governor 
of  Milan,  380.  Demands  redress  of  the  em- 
peror, 380.  Is  unable  to  secure  active  allies, 
save  Denmark  and  Sweden,  380,  381.  Dis- 
misses his  minister,  Montmorency,  381. 
Brings  five  armies  into  the  field,  two  of  them 
commanded  by  his  eons,  381.  Siege  of  Per- 
pignan,  382.    Jealousy  between  his  sons, 

382.  Barren  results  of  the  campaign,  382. 
Reasons  for  disagreement  with  Henry  VIII., 

383.  League  of  the  emperor  and  Henry 
against  him,  384.  His  preparaiiuns  for  war, 

384.  Gains  the  aid  of  Solyman.  386.    His 
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campaign  in  fht  NethorUods,  385.  Ad- 
▼anoefl  to  the  relief  of  Landrecy,  386.  The 
emperor  forced  to  retire,  388.  Aided  by 
Solyman,  besieges  Nice,  but  UDsaccessfully, 
387.  His  personal  animosity  towards  the 
emperor,  387.  Charles  rouses  the  German 
princes  to  declare  war  against  him,  390, 391. 
Francis  detaches  Scotland  from  its  alliance 
with  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  391.  Ho 
abandons  the  aid  of  Solyman,  393.  Sends 
bis  forces  into  Piedmont,  392.  Oives  bis 
general  permission  to  risk  a  general  battle, 
392.  Victory  of  Cerisoies,  393.  Defence  of 
St.  Disier  nnder  Sanoerre  against  the  em- 
peror, 394.  The  town  talcen  by  stratagem, 
395.  He  coUecU  an  army,  395.  Peace  pro- 
posed, 395.  Ck>ncluded  atCrespy,  396.  The 
dauphin  protests  against  the  treaty,  398. 
Charles  promises  to  give  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  399.  Death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
403.  Charles  refuses  to  remodel  the  treaty 
of  Crespy.  402.  Furnishes  money  to  Henry, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  which  he  treacherously 
uses  for  his  own  advantage,  403.  Makes  a 
treaty  with  Henry  VI 11.,  417.  Refuses  to 
Join  the  league  of  Smalkalde  against  the 
emperor,  417.  Proposes  alliance  against 
the  emperor  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
437 ;  to  Solynutn,  437 ;  to  the  pope  and  the 
Venetians,  437.  438;  to  Denmark,  438;  to 
England,  438.  Makes  preparations  for  war, 
438.  His  death,  439.  His  Ulents,  character, 
and  policy  contrasted  with  those  of  his 
rival,  the  emperor,  439-441.  His  patronage 
of  letters  and  art.  440,  441.  His  personal 
characteristics  compared  with  those  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  668,  569. 
Francis  II.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  France, 

674. 
Franks,  the.  7. 

Frederic  II.,  the  emperor,  64. 
Frederic  III.,  the  emperor,  60. 
Frederic  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  66. 
Frederic  Barbarussa,  emperor,  his  treaty  with 

the  tne  cities  of  Italy,  107. 
Frederic  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Saxony. 
Fredum,  122. 

Fregoso;  a  Genoese,  agent  sent  by  Francis  to 
Venice,  and  murdered  by  the  governor  of 
Milan,  380. 
Fronsperg,  George,  raises  forces  for  Charles  in 

Germany,  285. 
Fulcherius  Camotensis,  his  accotmt  of  Con- 
stantinople, 105. 


Gachard,  M.,  bis  researches  In  the  archives  of 

Slmancas,  590,  591. 
Gaeca,  Don  Pedro  de  la.  his  hospiUUty  to  the 

emperor,  597. 
Gaul,  tenures  of  land  in,  98.  The  govemmoit, 

140.    The  Salic  law^  140. 
Gactelu,  secreUry  to  Charles  V.,  his  salary, 

616.    Named  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the 

emperor's  will,  666. 


Geneva,  becomes  independent  of  Savor,  337. 

Genoa,  14,  16,  67.  Interest  paid  to  bankers 
of,  by  Charles  VIII.,  66.  A  rvpubUc,  58. 
Taken  by  the  allies  under  Lautrec,  a»&. 
The  deliverance  of,  by  Andrew  Doria,  300, 
301.  Its  tree  constitution,  302.  The  insnr- 
rectlon  in,  imder  Fiesco,  count  of  Lavagna, 
431^36. 

Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin,  his  accotmt  of 
Constantinople,  105. 

George,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Saxony. 

German  nobles,  their  contests  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  42. 

Germans,  state  of  society  among  the  ancient, 
93,94. 

Germany,  formation  of  disciplined  armies  in, 
64.  Constitution  of  the  empire  of,  80-8«. 
Conrad,  count  of  Kranconia,  elected  emperor 
of,  80.  Henry  of  Saxony  elected  emperor 
of;  80.  Decline  of  the  authority  of  the 
emperors  of,  82.  Rodulph  of  Hapsborg 
elected  emperor  of.  82.  Change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  of,  82.  Reform  of 
abuses  in  the  empire  of,  by  Maximilian,  83. 

,  Seven  princes  acquire  the  power  of  electors 
of,  85.  Tenures  of  land  in,  nnder  the 
feudal  system,  99, 1 00.  Rise  and  progress  of 
municipal  institutions  in,  11 0, 1 1 1 .  Practice 
of  private  wars  in,  118, 119.  Jnrispmdefice 
in,  125,  126.  Inquiry  into  the  power  sind 
revenues  of  its  emperors,  146.  Mode  of 
election  of;  147.  Rise  of  the  privileges  of 
the  electors  of,  147.  History  of  the  diets  of. 
148.  Power  of  the  imperial  chamber  of; 
148.  Aulic  council  of,  149.  Suteof;atthe 
death  of  Maximilian,  177,  et  $eq.  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  aspire  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, 178.  The  Swiss  cantons  favour  Charles, 
180.  The  Venetians  favour  Francis,  180. 
Henry  VIII.  oft'ers  himself  as  a  candidate, 
180.  Lreo  X.  opposes  the  election  of  Charles. 
180.     His  advice  to  the  German  princes, 

180,  181.    His  duplicity  towards  Francis, 

181.  The  policy  of  the  electors  in  the  choice 
of  an  emperor,  181.  They  offer  the  crown 
to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  which  he  reftaes, 
181,  182.  He  votes  for  Charles  V.,  189. 
Charles  elected,  183.  The  electors  require 
a  written  pledge  fh)m  Charles  that  he  will 
not  violate  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the 
empire,  183.  Beginning  of  the  Reformatioa 
in,  192.  Weight  of  ecclesiastical  expression 
in,  206,  207,  208.  209.  Property  of  the 
Church  in,  208.  Church  property  not  tax- 
able, 208.  Proceedings  of  the  diet  of  Worms, 
213.  A  council  of  regency  appointed  to 
assist  Ferdinand  in  any  occasional  abeenoe 
of  the  emperor,  213.  Luther  attends  the 
diet  upon  the  safe-conduct  of  Charles,  214. 
The  members  of  the  diet  of  Worms  evade 
the  execution  of  its  decree  sgainat  Lutber. 
264.  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in,  253. 
254.  The  German  princes  draw  up  a  list  of 
a  hundred  grievances  against  the  Chnrdi, 
264.  The  nuncio  avoids  making  answer  to 
tbem,  266.  The  diet  make  a  de^ee  leaving 
Lutber  unmolested,  256.  State  of,  during 
the  absence  of  the  emperor  in  ^ain,  376, 
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€t  aao.  Inrarrection  at  Ulm.  376.  In  Tha- 
iingia»  377-279.  The  decline  of  the  Teutonic 
order  of  knights  in,  379,  380.  The  rise  of 
Prussia.  380.  Menaced  by  the  Turks,  307. 
Progress  of  the  Reformation  in,  308.  Dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  the  fanaticism  of 
Mnncer,  319,  el  sea.  League  of  the  Protes- 
tants, see  SmalkaUie.  League  of  the  Catho- 
lic princes  of  the  empire,  354.  Provittion 
made  to  repel  the  Turks,  375.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  Protestant  princes  under 
Maurice  against  the  emperor,  terminated  by 
the  peace  at  Passau,  485-498.  Peace  guap 
ranteed  in,  by  eetablisblng  religious  tolera- 
tion, 630.  Charles  resigns  the  Imperial 
crown,  548.  The  electors  accept  of  the 
resignation  of  Charles  V.,  and  choose  his 
brother  Ferdinand  in  his  stead,  561. 
Ghent,  the  citizens  protest  against  paying  a 
tax  to  the  emperor,  357.  Haughty  recep- 
tion of  its  messengers  by  Charles,  358. 
The  people  revolt,  and  offer  to  Francis  the 
soTereignty  of  the  city,  358.  He  declines, 
and  communicates  the  proposal  to  the  em- 
peror. 359.  Rigorous  treatment  of  the  in- 
surgents l^  Charles,  363. 
ObibelUnes  and  Quells.  See  Oud/s. 
Giron,  Don  Pedro  de,  general  of  the  Junta, 
336.  His  character  and  ill  conduct,  237. 
Redgns,  337. 
Glanville,  Chief  Justice,  compiles  the  English 

Common  Law,  127. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  16. 
Goletta,  a  fort  near  Tunis,  taken  by  Charles, 

339,330. 
Gomes,  Ruy.  sent  by  Philip  IL  to  his  lather 

at  Yuste,  637. 
Goniaga,  governor  of  Milan,  aids  in  the  mur- 
der of  Famese  of  Placentia,  454,  455.    At- 
tacks OcUvio  Famese,  475. 
Gonzalez  MS.,  account  of   the  discovery  of 

the,  589. 
Goths,  irruption  of  the,  4,  7.    Cruelties  prac- 
tised by  the,  91. 
Goths  and  Vandals,  conquest  of  Spain  by,  67. 
Oouffier,  ambassador  from   Francis  to   the 

emperor,  173. 
Qranvelle,  Cardinal,  bis  stratagem  to  gain 
possession  of  St.  Disier,  395.    AmuMes  the 
Protestants  with  plausible  reasons  for  the 
emperor's  military  preparations,  406.    His 
opinion  of  Maurice  as  a  diplomatist,  486. 
Bribes  Maurice's  ministers,  but  la  duped 
himself,  486,  487. 
Gray.  Lady  Jane,  executed,  516. 
Greek  empire,  splendour  of  the,  105,  106. 
Greeks,  philosophical  pursuits  among  the,  36. 
<Jregory  of  Tours,  13. 

Gregory  YIL,  Pope,  60.  His  chiracter  and 
policy,  81,  83.  His  rupture  with  Henry  IV., 
81,  82. 
Gropper,  a  canon  of  Cologne,  appointed  by 
the  emperor  as  an  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
faith  at  the  diet  of  Railsbon,  371.  Supposed 
author  of  a  treatise  designed  to  reconcile 
the  ProtesUnts  and  Catholics,  371. 
Onasto,  marquis  del,  taken  prisoner  by  Dorla, 
399.    Liduces  Doria  to  make  overtures  to 


the  emperor,  300.  General  of  the  land- 
(brces  to  reduce  Tunis,  339.  Advises  Charles 
not  to  invade  France,  341.  Succeeds  De 
Leyva  in  the  government  of  Milan,  345. 
Governor  of  Milan,  causes  the  murder  of 
two  ambassadors  of  the  French  king,  380. 
Denies  the  charge,  380.  The  proof,  380. 
Advances  to  the  relief  of  Carlgnan,  393. 
Gives  battle  to  the  French  at  Cerisoles,  393. 
Defeated,  wounded,  and  compelled  to  fly, 
393. 
GuelA,   contest  of;   with   the  Ghibellines, 

66.    Origin  of  these  foctions,  83. 
Guicciardini,  his  account  of  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, 196,  note.     Governor  of  Reggio, 
323. 
Guise,  Frands  Lorraine,  duke  of,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  for  the  defence 
of  Metz,  501 .    His  heroic  conduct,  501-503. 
His  generosity  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  enemy,  504.   Commander  in  the  French 
army  at  Renti,  519.     Commander  of  the 
French  forces  in  aid  of  Paul  IV..  550,  551. 
His  reception  in  France,  559.    Invests  and 
takes  Calais,  559, 560.    Jealousy  of  Mont- 
morency towards  him,  565. 
Guise,  Mary  of,  married  to  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land, 353.    Frustrates  the  intended  mar- 
riage between  her  daughter  and   Prince 
Edward  of  England,  391. 
Gunpowder,  effects  of  the  use  of;  in  military 

affairs,  45. 
Gurk,  Cardinal  de,  favours  the  election  of 

Charles  to  the  imperial  throne,  183. 
Guzman,  Don  Fadrique  Henriqnes  de,  an 
envoy  from  Queen  Joanna,  635. 


Hamburg,  38. 

Hanseatic  league,  note  upon  the,  133. 

Haro.  Cunde  de,  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  against  the  Junta,  337.  Effects  a 
Junction  of  forces  with  Velasco,  339.  De- 
feats PadUla  and  takes  him  prisoner,  339, 
340. 

Hai>cen-Aga,  governor  of  Algiers,  his  piracies, 
375.  Expedition  planned  by  Charles  against 
him,  375,  376.  He  determines  to  defend 
himself,  376.  His  troops  fall  on  the  em- 
peror's army  when  overwhelmed  by  a  great 
»tonn,  377.  The  retreat  of  the  remnant  of 
the  invading  force,  378. 

Hayradin.    Se«*  tiarbar<mta. 

Helding,  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  prepare 
the  Interim^  458. 

Heldo,  Vice-chancellor  to  Charles  V.,  attends 
the  pope's  nuncio  to  Smalkalde,  353. 

Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick.    See  Brunturiek. 

Henry  I.  of  England,  27. 

Henry  V.  of  EuKland,  43. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  attempts  to  follow 
the  example  of  Louis  XI.,  48,  49. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  56.  Endeavours  of 
both  Charles  and  Francis  to  obtain  the  aid 
ot  188.  The  state  of  England,  188,  189. 
His  own  endeavuurs  to  preserve  an  equi- 
librium, 189.  The  influence  of  Wolaey  over 
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bfm,  189.  R«celTM  «  Tfalt  from  Cbarlet, 
190, 191.  His  interview  with  Francis  I.  at 
OnlSDet,  191.  His  treatise  against  Luther, 
216.  Receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  Uu 
FUilh,  21 S.  Neglects  to  act  in  0>od  faith  as 
mediator  between  Charles  and  Francis,  218. 
Holds  a  peace  congress  at  Calais  to  mediate 
between  Charles  and  Francis.  220.  Ap- 
points Wolsey  to  negotiate,  220.  Hakes  a 
new  treaty  with  Charles  against  Francis, 
221.  Declares  war  against  Frands,  227. 
Beoeives  a  visit  from  Charlos,  227.  Ravages 
the  coast  of  France,  227.  His  •rmy  under 
Surrey  retires  without  success,  (Vom  ricardy, 
228.  His  military  resources,  250.  The  ex- 
pedition into  France  under  the  dnke  of 
Suffolk.  2fi0.  His  ignominious  retreat, 
250.  Promises  to  aid  the  emperor  in 
bis  attack  on  France,  257.  Falls  to  ftilfll 
bis  agreement,  25S.  His  alarm  at  the 
growing  power  of  the  emperor,  265.  Gives 
secret  assurances  to  France,  265.  Makes 
proposals  to  the  emperor  concerning  the 
education  of  Mary,  and  demands  the  custody 
of  Francis,  266.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Louise 
.  to  aid  in  the  deliverance  of  FYancls  fhim 
W  captivity,  268.  D^^ires  a  divorce  flrom  his 
queen,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  294.  Joins  the 
league  against  the  emperor,  294.  Agrees 
to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Marv  with 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  294.  Joins  with  Francis 
in  declaring  war,  297.  Unable  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  a  campaign  in  the  Netherlands, 
299.  Consents  to  the  peace  of  Cambray,  305. 
Solicits  from  the  pope  a  divorce  fhim  Catha- 
rine, 305.  De^l^es  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn, 
305.  Is  balBed  by  the  chicanery  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  305.  Aids  Francis  in  the  ransom 
of  his  sons,  306.  His  policy  towards  the 
Protestants,  313.  Delay  of  his  suit  for  a 
divorce,  317.  Cranmer  pronounces  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  null,  317.  Marries 
Anne  Boleyn,  317.  ExcommunlcatMl  by 
the  pope.  318.  His  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  Reformation,  318.  Refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge  a  council  called  by  the  pope,  325. 
Offers  to  Francis  to  marry  Mary  of  Guise, 
362.  Renewal  of  negotiations  with  Charles, 
352.  Unwilling  to  take  an  active  part 
against  the  emperor.  381.  Reasons  for  his 
disagreement  with  Francis,  383,  384.  His 
efforts  against  papal  supremacy,  383.  Takes 
up  arms  against  Scotland,  384.  Changes  his 
policy  towards  that  country.  385.  Makes  a 
league  with  Charles.  385.  Sends  troops  to 
aid  him,  386.  His  rage  af^inst  Francis  for 
interfering  with  his  designs  in  reference  to 
Scotland,  391.  Joins  the  emperor,  391.  His 
army  ravages  Scotland,  394.  He  attacks 
Boulogne  and  Montreull,  394.  His  want  of 
harmony  of  action  with  Charles,  394.  Re- 
fuses to  perform  his  agreement,  395.  Of- 
fended with  the  emperor  for  making  peace 
with  Francis  without  his  advice  and  con- 
currence, .'{98.  He  continues  hostilities.  398. 
Makes  a  peace  with  Francis,  417.  Refuses 
to  Join  the  league  of  Smalkalde  against  the 
emperor,  417.  His  oharaotercomiMired  with 


that  of  the  emperor  Charles  T.,  568,  S69. 

His  policy  towards  the  English  nobility, 
679. 
Henry  IL  of  France  is  urged  by  the  pope  to 
Join  in  a  league  against  the  emperor,  455. 
His  son.  the  dauphin,  marries  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  455.  Declines  the  pope's  request, 
456.  His  sncces;«es  as  against  the  English, 
475.  Becomes  an  ally  with  Octavio  Famese 
against  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  475,  476. 
He  protests  through  a  messenger  against 
the  Council  of  Trent,  476.  Makes  an  alli- 
ance with  Maurice  of  Saxony,  483,  485. 
Publishes  a  manifesto,  4^7.  488.  Takes  the 
field  and  captures  several  cities  and  towns, 
489.  Endeavours  to  gain  Strasburg,  but 
fails,  492,  493.  The  territory  of  Champagne 
laid  waste  by  the  gnvemess  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 493.  Neglected  by  Maurice  In  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  498.  The  emperor 
endeavours  to  regain  the  towns  taken  from 
him,  500.  He  sends  the  duke  of  Guise  to 
defend  Metz,  601.  Heroic  defence  of  that 
city,  501-604.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  after 
menacing  both  parties.  Joins  the  emperor, 
602.  The  emperor  raises  the  siege,  604.  Is 
solicited  to  attack  Naples,  505.  He  prevails 
on  Solyman  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 506.  The  emperor's  forces  take  two 
towns  by  assault,  509.  He  marches  into 
the  Netherlands  without  provoking  a  battle, 
609,  510.  His  forces  are  firmly  established 
in  Tuscany,  510.  Eindeavoura  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Mary  of  England  with 
Philip,  618.  Advances  upon  the  Nether- 
lands, 618.  Invests  Renti,  519.  The  cam- 
paign without  any  important  result,  519. 
His  general,  Brissac,  gains  advantase  over 
the  imperialists  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 
624.     A  plot  to  deliver  Metx  to  the  em- 

g>ror  discovered  and  frustrated,  624-626. 
e  wnds  plenipotentiaries  to  make  peace, 
but  to  no  purpose,  526.  The  pope  proposes 
an  alliance  against  the  emperor,  63S.  The 
plan  opposed  by  Montmorency,  636,  636. 
Favoured  by  other  ministers,  636.  Cardi- 
nal Lorraine  concludes  the  treaty  with  the 
pope,  537.  Agrees  to  a  truce  with  Philip, 
642.  Is  perxuaded  by  the  pope's  envoy, 
Caraffa,  to  break  his  oath  to  the  treaty  with 
Philip,  544,  545.  Sends  the  dnke  of  Guise 
to  aia  the  pope.  550.  The  campaign  ren- 
dered of  no  avail  by  the  pope's  tnemdency, 
650, 661.  Philip's  forces  besiege  St.  Quentln, 
653.  The  attempt  of  Montmorency  to  save 
the  town  unsucc<'»Rful,  653,  664.  Paris 
menaced  by  Philip's  forces.  565.  St.  Quentln 
taken  by  assault,  556.  His  active  efforts 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  against 
Philip,  656.  Rewards  the  duke  of  Guise, 
659.  His  army  under  the  duke  of  Guise 
takes  Calais  559.  56U ;  and  drives  the  Eng> 
lish  fh)m  France,  561.  His  son,  the  dauphin, 
married  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  562, 563. 
His  army  defeated  at  Gravellnes  by  the 
Flemish  and  English,  563,  664.  His  wish 
fbr  peace  with  Philip.  664,  565.  Is  per- 
soaded  by  Montmorency  to  make  orertores 
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(0  Philip,  IMS,  5M.  EndMvonrs  to  MOOTe 
the  &T<rar  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  670. 
Makes  a  treaty  with  her  concerning  Calais. 
673.  Promises  his  daaghter,  Elizabeth,  in 
marriage  to  Philip,  673 ;  and  his  sister  to 
the  dnke  of  Savoy,  673.  Agrees  to  a  general 
pacification  with  Philip  and  other  European 
powers,  673.    His  death,  674. 

Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  tried  by  his  nobles,  69, 
70. 

Henry  lY.,  emperor,  his  contest  with  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  81,  82. 

Beniy  of  Sszony.  elected  emperor  of  Germany, 
»o. 

Hary,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Saxony. 

Hermandad,  Santa,  account  of  the,  139, 140. 

Hcae,  the  landgrave  of,  takes  the  field  against 
M«ncer,  278.  Assists  the  dnke  of  Wortpm- 
beiig  to  recover  his  possessions  from  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria.  324.  Aids  the  league  of 
Protertaot  princes  in  raising  an  army  against 
the  emperor,  418.  Is  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  419.  Commander  of  the 
forces  >>intly  with  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
420.  Scheme  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  for 
obtaining  the  possessions  of,  424-426.  Con- 
tents to  an  agreement  with  the  emperor, 
447.  Maui  ice  of  Saxony  acts  as  mediator, 
447.  The  articles  of  agreement,  447,  448. 
His  hnmUiaUon,  449.  He  is  deUlned  a 
prisoner,  460.  His  Impatience  in  captivity, 
461.  Feeble  and  ineffectual  efforts  to.  pro- 
cure his  release,  468, 469.  His  ignominious 
treatment  by  the  emperor,  461.  Carried  a 
prisoner  to  the  Netherlands,  462.  New 
exertions  for  his  release,  468.  Charles  re- 
fuses, 472.  Maurice  makes  a  new  and 
f)[«nal  demand  for  his  liberation,  484, 
485.  His  liberty  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Passan,  494-49T.  Being  set  at  liberty.  Is 
recaptured  by  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  499.  But  is 
at  length  restored  to  his  dominions,  600. 

Hesse,  William,  son  of  the  landgrave,  a  con- 
federate with  Maurice  against  the  emperor, 
484. 

Hejrradin.    See  Barharoita. 

Home    See  Barbarotta. 

Hugh  Capet,  77. 

Hungary,  invasion  of,  by  Solyman,  224,  291. 
Battle  of  Mohacc,  291.  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria,  made  king  of,  291.  ProgrcfS  of 
the  Turks  in,  372.  Agreement  of  King 
John  Zapol  Scopus  with  his  rival,  Ferdi- 
nand, concerning  the  snccession,  373.  John 
marries,  and  breaks  the  treaty,  373.  Charles 
unwilling  t'»  attempt  the  recovery  of,  376. 
376.  The  Joint  regency  of  Isabella  and 
Martlnusxi,  480.  Isabella  courts  a  Turkish 
alliance;  the  bishop  courts  Ferdinand  of 
Aostrla,  481.  The  bishop  compels  Isabella 
to  resign  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  481,  482. 
Isabella  and  her  son  return  toTnmsylvania 
tn  triumph,  610. 
Huns,  irruption  of  the,  4,  7.  Devastations  of 
the,  92. 


I. 

Immaculate  Conception,  the,  139. 

Imperial  Chamber  of  Germany  InstHiited, 
148, 149. 

Indians,  American,  parallel  between  European 
savages  and  the,  94,  96. 

Indulgences,  the  doctrine  ol^  193.  Opposed 
by  Luther,  194. 

Infantado,  duke  ot,  his  haughty  bearing 
towards  the  emperor,  367. 

Infantry,  insignificance  of,  in  former  times, 
41,  46.  Effectiveness  of,  shown  by  the 
Swiss,  63.  64. 

Innocent  VIII..  76. 

Inns  lu  the  Middle  Ages,  130. 

Interest  for  money,  opinions  concerning,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  132.    Rate  of,  133. 

Jntertm,  the,  a  system  of  belief  designed  to 
unite  the  religious  world,  promulgated  by 
the  emperor,  458,  459.  It  Is  attacked  by 
both  parties,  469  ;  and  especially  at  Rome, 
469.  The  free  cities  remonstrate  against  it, 
461. 

laabelU  of  CasUle,  49.  Her  marriage  with 
Ferdinand,  68.  Raised  to  the  throne,  166. 
Death  of,  167.  Appoints  her  husband,  Fer- 
dinand, regent  of  Castile,  167. 

Isabella,  queen  of  Hungary,  courts  the  Turks 
for  aid  against  her  co-regmt,  Martlnusid, 
481.  Is  compelled  to  renounce  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  481,  482.  Retires  with  her  son 
Into  Silesia,  482.  Returns  with  her  son, 
and  is  supported  by  the  nobility  and  the 
Porte  against  Ferdinand,  610. 

Isabella  of  Portugal,  marries  Charles  V.,  276. 

Italians,  the  commerce  of,  132. 

Italy,  the  fln«t  sent  of  commerce,  38.  In- 
habitants of,  the  first  bankers,  manufac- 
turers, and  curriers,  38.  Expedition  of 
Charles  VIII.  into,  61-53.  Combination  of 
sutes  of,  against  Charles  VII 1 .,  62, 63.  Poli- 
tical condition  of,  at  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  68  ^7.  Marks  of  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarians  In,  92, 93.  Tenures  of  land 
in,  under  the  feudal  system,  99.  Note  upon 
the  cities  of,  106,  i07.  League  between 
the  free  cities  of,  confirmed  by  Frederic 
Barbaroesa,  107.  Instances  of  wealth  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  133.  Tbe  states  desire 
peace  between  Francis  and  the  emperor, 
246.  The  states  desert  Francis,  and  Join 
the  emperor,  246.  Views  of  the  states  of, 
with  regard  to  the  quarrel  between  Francis 
and  the  emperor,  257.  Alarm  occasioned 
by  the  battle  of  Pavia,  266.  The  states,  at 
Charles's  request,  form  a  league  for  their 
defence,  316, 316.  Tranquillity  restored  by 
the  balance  of  power  in,  669. 


J. 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  marries  Magdalen, 
daughter  of  Francis  of  France,  362.  So- 
licits from  Francis,  Maiy  of  Guise  in 
marriage,  362.    Does  not  uvonr  the  plan 
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of  refonn*tion  propooed  by  Henry  VIIL, 
383,  384.     His  deAtb,  384. 

Janizaries,  origin  of  the,  87.  Note  upon  the, 
151. 

Jemiits,  origin  of  the,  219.  EsUblisbment  of 
the  order,  363, 364.  Character  of  the  order, 
364-366.  Growth  of  power  and  wealth, 
366,  367.  The  seal  of  the  order  against 
Protestants,  367.  Their  efforts  In  educating 
youth.  368.  Their  labours  in  the  Western 
Continent,  368.  369.  Opposed  by  Charles, 
369.  Their  rules  become  public,  370. 
Their  purity  of  manners,  370. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
mother  of  Charles  V^  l&S.  Heiress  to  the 
crown,  156.  Cruel  neglect  of  her  busband, 
Philip,  towards,  156.  Gives  birth  to  Fer- 
dinand, afterwards  king  of  Hungary.  157. 
Her  disordered  mind  alter  Philip's  death, 
161.  On  account  of  incapacity,  superseded 
by  Charles  V.,  175.  Is  taken  posneseion  of 
by  Padllla,  332.  Cannot  be  induced  to  re- 
sume her  authority,  233.    Her  death,  539. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  reoeives 
directions  from  Philip  as  to  the  reception 
of  her  father,  595.  Wishes  to  make  claim 
to  the  regency  of  Portugal,  635.  But  is 
prevented  by  Charles,  635.  Claims  her 
other's  personal  effects,  656. 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  his  education  under 
Quixada,  596.  His  visit  to  his  father, 
Charles  V.,  649.  The  emperor  commends 
him  to  the  care  of  Philip  II.,  651,  663. 
Philip  recognizes  him,  656. 

John  II.  of  Aragon,  69. 

John  IlL  of  Portugal,  loans  money  to 
Charles,  383.  Contracta  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  daughter  Mary  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  383.    His  death,  634. 

John  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony.  See 
Saxony. 

John  Zapol  Sctppus,  acquires  part  of  Hun- 
gary by  the  aid  of  Solyman,  373.  Makes 
an  agreement  with  his  rival,  Ferdinand, 
373.  Marries  and  breatcs  his  agreement, 
373.  Appoints  Martinuzzi  guardian  of  his 
son,  and  regent,  373.    His  death,  373. 

Judgment  of  God,  trial  by,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  34-28. 

Judicial  combat,  34-38.    Trial  by.  1 19-121 . 

Judicium  erucis^  trial  by,  119. 

Julio.  Cardinal  de  Medici,  candidate  for  pope 
upon  Leo's  death,  225. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  originator  of  the  league  of 
Cambray,  55,  56.  Forms  a  new  league 
against  the  French,  56.    Character  of;  205. 

Julius  III.,  his  election  to  the  pontificate, 
466.  Creates  Innocent  a  cardinal,  466. 
His  frivolous  and  unchristian  conduct,  466. 
Calls  a  new  council  at  Trent,  467,  471. 
Becomes  hostile  to  OcUvio  Farnese,  475. 
With  the  emperor's  co-operation,  sends 
forces  against  him,  47ft.  Sends  Cardinal 
Morone  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  527.  His 
course  of  life.  Illness,  and  death,  628. 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  21,  22.  Trial  by  combat.  34.  Trial 
by    compurgators,   36.     Trial    by    fiery 


ordeali,  36.  AdministratloD  ot  intnisted 
to  lawyers,  33.  Note  concerning  the  im- 
provement in  the  adminiatratio&  of;  131- 
136. 

Justinian's  Pandects,  33. 

Juitita  of  Aragon,  bis  powers,  etc..  134, 136. 


Knighthood  conferred  on  eminAnt  lawyers  am 

scholars,  138. 
Knipperdoling.    See  OnipperdUing. 
Koran,  its  restraints  upon  the  snltaoa,  87. 


L. 

La  Chan,  sent  as  an  associate  with  Xlnunet  in 
the  regency  of  Castile  by  Charle^  171. 

Land,  tenure  of,  under  the  feudal  system.  See 
Feudal  System.  Allodial  pooseiBion  of, 
among  the  barbarous  nations,  96.  Allodial 
distinguished  from  beneficiary  soataslon, 

96.  Allodial  property  converted  :nio  feudal, 

97.  Reasons  for  this  diange  of  tenure,  98. 
Landrecy,  siege  ot  386. 

Languages,  European,  state  of;  ki  the  Middle 
Ages,  37. 

Lannoy,  his  services  in  the  imperial  army  in 
Italy,  360.  Makes  a  prisoner  of  the  Fraich 
king  at  the  baUle  of  Pavia.  363.  Make*  a 
treaty  and  obtains  money  from  the  pope, 
266.  Uses  the  money  to  qtiet  his  rebellioas 
army,  367.  Sent  as  ambaisador  to  Frauds, 
382.  Makes  a  treaty  wilh  the  pope,  387. 
Which  Bourbon  disreoards,  287,  388. 
Mux:bes  to  Rome,  294.  Is  unable  to  con- 
trol the  army,  394,  395. 

Lannza,  Don  John  de,  appointed  vioefny  of 
Aragon  on  the  departure  of  Charles  Y., 
186. 

Latin  language,  the,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  37. 

Lautrec,  Odet  de  Foix,  Marechal  de,  French 
governor  of  Milan,  233.  By  his  han^ty 
conduct  alienates  the  affection  of  the  Milan- 
ese, 332.  Investa  Reggio,  but  is  repnlsed. 
323.  Asks  Francis  for  troops  and  nxney. 
223.  Is  deprived  of  the  expected  money  by 
Louise  of  Savoy,  223.  Loss  of  his  Swiss 
troops,  234.  Milan  ci^tnred  by  the  Spanish 
under  Pescara,  224.  Unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  drcumrtances  to  recapture 
Milan,  225.  Repulsed  by  Guicciardini  fhim 
Parma,  225.  Takes  the  field  to  rpcooqner 
the  Milanese,  225.  Misconduct  of  his  Swiss 
troops,  226.  Their  rash  bravery  and  deficat, 
226.  Retires  into  France,  226.  Appomted 
general  of  the  allied  army  in  Italy  against 
the  emperor,  295.  Conquers  Genoa  and 
Pavia,  295.  Advances  towards  Rome,  295. 
Besieges  Naples,  299.  The  pope  gives  him 
no  aid,  299.  Francis  neglecta  to  supply  the 
army,  299.  The  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria. 
300,301.  Disease  in  his  army.  SOL  His 
death,  301. 

Lavagna,  count  of;  431.    See  Fitsco. 

Law,  administraUon  of  the,  in  the  Middle 
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Ages.  21, 23.    OodiflcationotSS.    Becomes 
a  science,  and  Us  study  a  profession,  33, 

138. 

Law,  Canon,  31,  32.    Its  progress,  126, 127. 

Law,  Roman,  32,  33. 

U  Cknalier  Iklib&i,  a  poem,  614,  615. 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  his  policy  and  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  election  of  emperor  in  place  of 
MaximiUan,  180,  181.  His  policy  as  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis,  after  the  former 
b^ame  emperor,  188.  His  real  leaning  to 
the  emperor,  188.  Condition  of  the  Papal 
Church  at  the  accession  uf,  193.  Sale  of 
indolgences  by,  193.  At  first  indifferent  to 
the  naovements  of  Luther,  197.  Summoos 
Luther  to  Rome,  197.  Appoints  Civ)etan  to 
hear  him,  197.  Issues  a  bull  in  favour  of 
indulgences,  200.  Not  wishing  to  offend 
Frederic,  delays  to  excommunicate  Lutber, 
200.  Excommunicates  Luther,  201.  Fatal 
effecU  of  his  delay,  202,  203.  His  ambition 
and  his  endeavours  to  produce  war  between 
the  rirals  Charles  and  Francis,  216,  et  *eq. 
Makes  a  treaty  with  Francis,  217.  DeserU 
and  makes  overtures  to  the  emperor,  217. 
Hakes  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  218.  A 
party  to  the  attempt  against  the  French 

fower  in  Milan,  222.  Declares  war  against 
rands,  222,  223.  LHhs  with  Joy  at  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  224. 

Leonard,  a  Franciscan,  j^ots  to  deliver  Mets 
to  the  emperor,  624 .  The  plot  is  discovered 
and  firustrated,  525,  526.  He  is  condemned 
to  death,  526;  but  Is  slain  by  his  own 
brethren,  526. 

LlSsparre,  Andrew  de  Foix,  de,  general  of  the 
French  forces  in  the  conquest  of  Navarre, 
218. 

Leresqne,  Dom,  his  account  of  the  motives 
that  induced  Charles  V.  to  abdicate,  538, 
note, 

Lewis  II.  of  Hungary,  conquered  and  slain  by 
Solyman,  291. 

Leyra,  Antonio  de,  defends  Pavia  flrom  a 
siege  by  the  French  under  Francis,  260, 261, 
263.  A  witnera  of  the  treachery  of  Morone, 
271.  Hto  victory  over  the  French  in  the 
Milanese,  302.  General  of  the  emperor's 
forces  against  France,  341. 

Libertv,  promoted  by  the  privileges  acquired 
by  cities  and  towns,  20.  Rise  and  progress 
of,  in  France,  111,  112. 

Literature,  influence  of,  35.  Its  character  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  36.  Contempt  felt  by  the 
barbarians  for,  90.  Illustratiuns  of  the 
state  of,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  101,  102. 

Lombards,  the,  7.  Their  merchants,  38. 
Their  commerce  with  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
39.    The  first  bankers,  133. 

Lorraine,  Cardinal,  negotiates  an  alliance  be- 
tween Henry  II.  and  Pope  Paul  IV.,  536. 
His  imprudent  behaviour  towards  the 
duchess  of  Valentinois,  565. 

Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  66. 

Louis  X.,  21. 

Louis  XL  of  France,  his  character  and  poli^, 
46-48.  Employs  Swiss  troops.  47.  His 
acquisitions  of  territory,  48.    His  foreign 


EDllcy,  48.  His  conduct  towards  Mary  of 
urgundy,  49,  60,  156.  Results  of  his  du- 
Elicity,  51.  Favours  Francis  Sforu,  usurp- 
ig  dnke  of  Milan,  66. 

Louis  Xil.,  a  party  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
56.  Les^e  formed  by  the  pope  against. 
56.  Combines  with  Ferdinand  against 
Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  65.  Makes  claim 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  66. 

Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Frauds  I.,  per- 
suades him  to  break  his  word  to  his  general, 
Lautrec,  223.  Her  dislike  to  the  dnke  of 
Bourbon,  246.  Her  amorous  passion  for 
him,  246.  Her  revenge  for  his  indifference, 
347.  Dissuades  her  son  Frands  Arom  the 
expedition  against  Milan,  259.  Her  brave 
conduct  upon  the  capture  of  Frauds,  264, 
265.  She  courts  the  firiendship  of  Kngland, 
265.  As  regent  of  France,  signs  the  treaty 
for  the  liberation  of  Francis,  275.  Under- 
takes to  make  peace  between  the  emperor 
and  her  son  Francis,  303.  A  second  time 
mediator,  347. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  cause  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Church  and  establishment  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus.  219.  Founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  363,  364. 

Lubec,  38. 

Lunenburg,  the  duke  oi;  embracee  Luther's 
opinions,  253. 

Luther,  the  Reformation  under  the  lead  of; 
192.    Aroused  by  the  sale  of  indulgences, 

194,  195.    His  youth  and  education,  194, 

195.  He  preaches  against  Tetzel,  195.  He 
publishes  his  theses,  195.  Secr^ly  encou- 
raged by  the  elector,  196.  Summoned  to 
Rome,  197.  Obtains  the  hearing  in  Ger- 
many, 197, 198.  Goes  to  Angsbunr  under 
the  emperor's  safc^x>nduct,  198.  Refuses 
to  recant  at  CiOc^Q'*<1^oi'^i><1«1*^-  Cis)etan 
demands  of  the  elector  to  send  Luther  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  199.  Condemned  as  a 
heretic  199.  Appeals  to  a  general  council, 
199.  Dispute  with  Kcdus.  200.  Finds  an 
associate  in  Zuingliu^  201.  He  is  excom- 
municated, 201 .  He  defies  the  papal  power, 
201.  Progress  of  his  opinions  among  the 
people,  202.  Gradual  change  in  his  own 
mind,  203.  Circumstances  that  aided  the 
pP'gress  of  his  doctrines,  204.  Is  heard 
with  joy  as  he  denounces  the  corrupt  clergy, 
210.  Aided  by  the  invention  of  printing, 
211 ;  and  by  the  revival  of  learning,  211. 
Is  censured  as  rash  by  Erasmus,  213.  At- 
tends the  diet  at  Worms,  214.  His  recep- 
tion, 214.  The  decree  against  him,  214. 
He  is  seized  by  friendly  violence  and  secreted 
at  Wartburg.  215.  His  employments  in  his 
retirement,  215.  Decree  against  his  doc- 
trines by  the  University  of  Pa^i^  215. 
Answer  to  his  book  by  Henry  VIII.,  215. 
His  replies,  216.  Ltaves  his  retreat  and 
returns  to  Witteml>erg.  252.  Translates  the 
Bible  into  German,  'i52,  253.  Noble  con- 
verts to  his  doctrines,  253.  The  diet  refuses 
to  proceed  to  extremes  against  him,  254. 
Clement  exhorts  the  diet  to  execute  its  de- 
cree against  him,  256.     Without  success. 
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35C.  Th«  conduct  of,  379.  His  marriam, 
379.  Hifl  endeavours  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  his  party,  311.  Attacks  vehe- 
mentlj  the  doarines  of  the  Anabaptists, 
329.  Death  ot  408.  His  character,  ser- 
vices, etc.  408-410.  His  funeral,  410.  His 
descendants,  410. 
Lnzembonrg,  invaded  by  Robert  de  la'Mark, 
219.  Invaded  by  the  duke  of  Orleaos,  382. 
Again  invaded  by  Francis,  385. 


Madrid,  the  treaty  ot  between  Charles  Y.  and 
Francis  I.,  273. 

Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis,  married  to 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  352. 

Magdeburg  refuses  to  adhere  to  the  InteritUt 
463,  470.  The  emperor  determines  to  re- 
duce the  city,  470,  4 7 1 .  The  armv  for  that 
purpose  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Mau- 
rice, 471.  The  siege  of,  continued.  477. 
The  city  attacked  by  George  of  Meclclen- 
burg,  477.  The  besieging  army  comes 
under  the  command  of  Maurice,  477.  Tlie 
city  surrenders  to  Maurice,  478 ;  but  retains 
its  liberties,  478,  479. 

Mahmed,  king  of  Tunis,  history  of  his  sons, 
327. 

Maine  and  Provence,  the  count  of,  65. 

Mi^jesty,  title  first  assumed,  183. 

Majorca,  the  insurrection  in,  243. 

Maldonada.  Don  Francis,  commander  of  the 
insurgent  forcos  of  Salamanca,  taken  pri- 
soner and  executed,  240. 

Malines,  account  of  the  council  of,  358. 

Malta,  granted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
228. 

Mamelukes,  extirpated  by  Selim  II.,  178. 

Manfred,  son  of  Frederic  II.,  64. 

Mantua,  fixed  upon  by  the  pope  as  the  place 
for  a  genera!  council,  353. 

Manuel,  Don  John,  ambassador  of  Ferdinand 
at  the  imperial  court,  pays  his  addresAes  to 
Philip  upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  158.  Ad- 
vises Philip  to  resist  Ferdinand,  158.  Inter- 
cepts Joanna's  letter  confirming  Ferdinand's 
regency,  159.  Ultt  triumph,  160.  Declares 
for  Maximilian  for  rt^gent  of  Castile,  162. 
The  emperor's  ambai«ador  at  the  court  of 
Leo,  217.  Procures  the  election  of  Adrian 
as  pope,  225. 

Manumission  of  the  peasantry,  20.  Particu- 
lars embraced  in  charters  of,  granted  to 
slaves  and  viUani^  112,  113. 

Marcellus  IL,  elected  pope,  532.  His  death, 
532. 

Marciano,  batUe  of,  521,  522. 

Margaret  of  A  ustria,  has  the  care  of  Charles  V. 
in  his  youth,  164.  Undertakes  to  make 
peace  between  the  emperor  and  Francis, 
303.    A  second  time  a  mediator,  347. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  married  to  Octavio  Farnese, 
850. 

Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  IT.,  promised  in 
marriage  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  573. 


Margaret  of  York,  baa  the  care  of  Charles  Y. 

in  his  youth,  164. 

Marignano,  marquis  of,  commands  the  Florai 
Une  army,  620.  Defeats  the  Frendi,  621, 
522.  T<tkefl  Siena,  622.  Reduces  Porto 
Ercole,  523.  His  troops  ordered  into  Pied- 
mont, 523. 

Mark,  Robert  de  U.    See  Robert, 

Marseilles,  besieged  by  the  Spanish  under 
Pescara,  without  success,  258. 

Martinuzzi.  Oeoiige,  bishop  of  Waradin,  ap- 
pointed by  King  John  of  Hungary  guardian 
of  his  son,  and  regent  in  oopjunctloo  with 
the  queen,  373.  Refuses  to  give  up  the 
kingdom  to  Ferdinand,  and  applies  to  Soly- 
man  for  aid,  374.  Deiiends  Bnda,  374. 
Fraud  of  the  sultan,  374.  Appointed  regent 
of  Hungary,  Jointly  with  Queen  laab^la, 
480,  481.  He  invites  Ferdinand  of  Awtria 
to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom,  481 .  Compels 
the  queen  to  renounce  in  fiivonr  of  Ferdi- 
nand, 481.  Is  appointed  governor  of  Tran- 
sylvania, 482.  Ferdinand,  Jealous  of  his 
talents  and  influence,  procures  his  aaaaaai- 
nation,  482,  483. 

Mary  of  Burgtmdy,  49,  50.  CondBot  of  Louis 
XL  towards,  155. 

Mary,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  contracted  in 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  383.  Her 
meeting  with  her  mother,  at  Badajos,  636, 
639.     Her  death,  640. 

Mary  of  England  is  pleased  with  the  offer  of 
marriage  fh)m  Philip  of  Spain,  515.  The 
negotiations,  515,  516.  Feeling  of  the 
English  against  the  marriage,  516.  The 
nuptials.  516.  She  determines  to  extirpate 
the  Protestant  religion,  517.  Martyrdoms, 
517.     Her  death,  570. 

Mary  of  Guise  given  in  marriage  to  James  Y., 
352. 

Mary,  queen  dowaoer  of  Hungary,  resigns  the 
regency  of  the  Netherlands,  541.  Pays  a 
visit  to  her  brother,  the  emperor,  at  Taste, 
637.  Makes  a  second  visit  to  the  emperor, 
641.  Takes  up  her  abode  at  Yalladolid,  641. 
Her  death,  641. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  married  to  the  daupUn 
of  France,  562,  563. 

Mathys,  Dr.,  the  physician  of  Charles  Y.,  641, 
647,  648. 

Matilda,  the  countess,  59. 

Matthias,  John,  an  Anabaptist  prophet,  320. 
Governs  Munster,  320,  321.  Yanquiriies 
the  bishop  in  battle.  321.  Is  slain,  331. 
Succeeded  by  John  Boccold,  321. 

Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  his  abilities  and 
policy,  387.  Refltses  to  Join  the  leagoe  of 
Smalkalde,  387.  Aids  the  emperor,  388. 
His  Jealousy  of  his  cousin,  the  elector,  388. 
Favours  the  policy  of  the  empmr,  4ai. 
Joins  the  emperor  against  the  Protestant 
league.  418.  His  anibitious  schemes,  424. 
The  character  of  his  treaty  with  the  emptfw. 
424.  His  artful  diplomacy.  424,  425.  His 
movements  to  secuie  the  poeseaeiona  of  the 
landgrave  and  the  elector,  425,  426.  In- 
dignation at  his  conduct,  436.  Attacked 
by  the  elector,  and  nearlj  orertkrown. 
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429.  His  Ally,  Albert  of  Bnodenbnrg. 
intercepted  and  beaten,  439.  Proposes 
n^otiation  to  the  elector,  429.  Offers  the 
emperor  help  to  reduce  Wittentberg,  bat  is 
unable  to  do  so,  444,  445.    The  emperor 

gTCS  him  possession  of  WUtemberg,  447. 
is  treacherous  advice  to  the  landgrave, 
447.  Acts  as  mediator  between  the  land- 
grave and  the  emperor,  447.  Protests 
a^dnst  the  imprisonment  of  the  landgrave, 
450.  Intercedes  for  the  libemtion  of  the 
landgrave,  458.  Is  Invested  with  the  elec- 
toral dignity,  459.  His  position  among  the 
German  princes,  467.  His  opposition  to  the 
emperor's  policy,  468,  469.  Makes  new 
exertions  to  obtidn  the  fVeedom  of  tlie  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  468.  His  views  upon  points 
of  religion  in  dispute,  469.  Unclcrtakes  to 
reduce  Magdeburg  for  non-compliance  with 
the  Interim,  47u.  Endeavours  anew  to 
liberate  the  elector  of  Saxony,  471.  Charles 
assumes  to  release  him  fVom  bio  obligation 
to  the  elector,  472.  Assumes  command  of 
the  army  besieging  Magdeburg,  477.  Re- 
ceives tne  capitulation  of  the  city,  478. 
Gives  the  citizens  secret  assurances,  478. 
Is  elected  chief  magi!«trate  of  the  city,  478, 
479.  Succeeds  in  blinding  the  emperor  and 
still  keeping  his  troops  together,  479. 
Feigns  a  teal  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  480.  Engages  Henry  of  France 
Against  the  emperor,  483,  484.  llie  pro- 
found secrecy  of  his  movements,  484. 
Applies  unsuccessfully  to  England  for  aid, 
484.  Makes  a  new  and  formal  demand  for 
the  liberation  of  the  landgrave,  484,  485. 
The  policy  of  his  agents  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  485.    Keeps  bis  army  in  readiness, 

486.  His  ministers  are  bribed  by  Gran- 
velle,  486.  His  address  In  preventing  their 
betraying  him,  486,  487.    Takes  the  field, 

487.  Publishes  a  manifesto,  487.  Listens 
to  overtures  fur  negotiation,  488, 489 ;  with- 
out any  result,  4b9.  Pressts  on  towards 
Inspruck.  489.  Captures  the  castle  of  Ebren- 
berg,  489,  490.  Is  delayed  by  a  mutiny, 
490.  Enters  Inspruck  after  the  emperor's 
flight,  490.  Embarrassment  occasioned  by 
the  lawless  conduct  of  his  ally,  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  493.  Restores  the  Lutheran 
ministers  to  their  churches,  494.  Meets 
Ferdinand  at  Passau,  494.  His  demands, 
494.  The  German  princes  Join  in  asking  a 
truce  until  the  diflSculties  could  be  settled, 
494.  He  offers  to  aid  Ferdinand  against 
the  Turks,  and  so  secures  bis  good  offices, 
496.  Upon  the  emperor's  refusal  of  terms, 
he  takes  the  field  again,  496.  Ferdinand 
brings  about  a  peace,  496,  497.  The  treaty 
of  Passau  and  its  results,  497,  498.  His 
neglect  of  hU  ally,  Henry  II.,  498.  Marches 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  499.  Ap- 
pointed generalissimo  of  the  confederacy 
against  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  507.  De- 
feats Albert  at  Sieverbausen,  507;  and  is 
himself  slain,  508.  His  character,  508.  His 
brother,  Aogastns,  succeeds  him  as  elector, 
609. 


MAxfmllfAn,  the  emperor,  mAirlei  MAry  of 
Burgundy,  60.  Aids  the  lulian  alliance 
against  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  52.  A 
party  to  the  league  of  Cambray,  56.  Known 
AS  «*  the  Moneyless "  at  Venice,  63.  In- 
stitutes the  Imperial  Chamber,  83.  Claims 
the  regency  of  Castile,  but  loses  it,  162. 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Charles  V.,  1 64.  Advises  Charles 
to  visit  Spain,  174.    Death  of,  177. 

Maximilian,  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  left 
in  the  government  of  Spain  by  Philip  oq 
his  tour,  463. 

Mecklenburg,  George  of,  serves  In  the  army 
Against  Magdeburg.  477.   Is  taken  prisoner, 

478.  Keeps  together  the  army  of  Maurice, 

479,  486.     Aids  in  Uking  Ehrenberg.  490.  4 
Mecklenburg,  John  Albert,  duke  of,  a  con- 
federate with  Maurice  against  the  emperor, 

484. 

Mededno,  John  James,  marquis  of  Marig- 
nano,  appointed  to  command  the  army 
against  Siena,  520.  Defeats  Strozxi,  521, 
522.    Takes  Siena,  622. 

Medici,  the,  63,  64.  Agreement  of  Charles  In 
favour  of  the,  218. 

Medici,  Alexander  de',  assassination  of,  350. 

Medici,  Catharine  de',  is  married  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  316.  317.  Suspected  of  potsoii- 
ing  the  dauphin  of  France,  345. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de',  raised  to  supreme  power 
in  Florence,  351.  Makes  a  present  to  the 
emperor  upon  his  withdrawing  troops  from 
Florence,  383.  Loans  the  emperor  money 
mwn  the  security  of  the  principality  ot 
Piombino,  504.  Pro])08es  to  the  emperor  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Siena,  620.  His 
policy  in  making  alliances,  520.  Appoints 
Medecino  general,  520 ;  who  defeats  the 
French  under  Strozzi,  521,  522,  and  takes 
Siena.  522.  His  scheme  to  add  Siena  to  his 
dominions,  558.  The  pomessions  trans- 
mitted to  bis  descendants,  585. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de',  assassinates  his  kins- 
man,  Alexander,  350. 

Mtdina  del  Campo,  destruction  of,  by  Foq- 
seca.  230,  231. 

Melancthon  draws  up  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, 310.  Invited  by  Francis  to  Paris, 
334,  336.  Holds  a  debate  with  Fxklus, 
371.  Is  induced  to  favour  the  Interim, 
469. 

Mendoxa,  Don  Diego,  Conde  de  Mellto,  made 
viceroy  of  Valencia  In  the  absence  of  Charies 
v.,  186.  Made  commander  of  Siena,  506. 
Loses  the  city  by  his  ill  conduct,  505. 

Mennonites,  324. 

Mentz,  archbishop  of.  his  crafty  conduct  in 
establishing  the  Interim^  458. 

Merveille,  sent  from  Francis  to  Milan,  his 
fate,  333,  334. 

Metz,  defence  of,  under  the  dnke  of  Guise, 
501-504.  A  plot  to  deliver  It  to  the  em- 
peror discovered  and  fru»trated,  524-626. 

Meziires,  the  siege  of,  220. 

Migiiet,  M.,  author  of  a  work  upon  ChArle* 
v.,  590. 

MiUn,  governed  by  dukes,  66.    Ooostitation 
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of  the  dnohj  of;  65.  Oorerned  bj  the  Vis- 
oontU  M.  CUlmed  by  ChArlee,  dake  of 
Orleans,  69.  The  people  of,  establish  a 
republic,  66.  Charles  agrees  with  Pope 
Leo  to  drive  the  French  from,  218.  Dislike 
of  French  rule  by  the  inhabitants  of;  222. 
Scheme  of  Morone  for  overthrowing  the 
French  power  in,  222.  Its  inhabitants  hos- 
tile to  the  French  mle  nnder  Laatrec,  222. 
Captured  by  Pescara,  224.  Unsuccessful 
attempt  of  Lautrec  to  reuke  it,  225,  226. 
Bonnivet  appointed  to  command  the  troops 
against,  248.  Defended  successfully  by 
Colonna  and  Morone,  248.  Conquest  of,  by 
the  emperor's  forces,  25 1,  252.  Francis  at- 
tempts to  recover.  259.  League  to  reinstate 
Sforsa  in  the  duchy,  281.  The  castle  of, 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  imperialists 
under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  283.  Expedients 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  raise  money  in, 
385.  The  emperor  evades,  and  refuses  fuU 
filling,  his  promise  to  bestow  on  tYancls 
the  investiture  of  the  duchy,  361,  362. 

Modena,  67. 

Mohacs,  in  Hungary,  victory  of  Solyman  at, 

291. 

Monastic  orders,  the  principles  of  the,  364. 

Moncada,  Don  Hugo  de,  the  emperor's  am- 
bassador, through  whose  Instigation  Colonna 
humbles  the  pope,  284.  Successor  of  Lan- 
Doy  as  viceroy,  is  defeated  and  slain  in  a 
naval  batUe  with  Philipplno,  299. 

Monluc,  messenger  to  Francis,  solldUng  leave 
to  give  battle  to  the  emperor's  troops,  392. 

Monte,  Cardinal  dl,  elected  pope  as  Julius 
lU.,  466. 

Monte-Alclno,  settled  by  the  dtiieos  of  Siena, 
523. 

Montecucnll,  Count  de,  charged  with  poison- 
ing the  dauphin  of  France,  345. 

Montfort,  defends  Nice  against  the  Turks  and 
the  Frfuch.  387. 

Montmorency,  the  Constable,  advises  Francis 
not  to  comply  with  the  offer  of  Qhent,  359. 
Minister  of  Francl^  dismissed,  381.  His 
Jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Quise,  565.  Per- 
suadsM  Henry  to  make  peace  with  Philip, 
665,  566.  He  is  appointed  to  make  over- 
tures, 566.    His  agency  in  the  treaty,  571. 

Moors,  invasion  of  Spain  by  the,  67.  Contests 
with  the  Christians.  67,  68. 

Morone,  Jerome,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan, 
222.  His  vigilance  against  Lautrec,  225, 
226.  Aids  in  the  defence  of  Milan,  248. 
Procures  money  for  the  imperial  army  at 
Milan.  251.  His  dissatisfaction  with  the 
emperor,  268.  2(i9.  His  attempts  to  engage 
Pescara  in  the  conspiracy,  269,  270.  His 
discovery  and  arrest,  271.  Liberated  by 
Bourbon,  and  becomes  his  confidant,  285. 
Recovers  his  credit  with  the  imperialists, 
396. 

Morone,  Cardinal,  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  527. 

Muhlberg.  battle  of,  443. 

Muley-Hascen.  king  of  Tunis,  327.  Over- 
thrown by  Barbaroesa,  328.  Make4  a  tr^^aty 
with  Charles  for  aid  to  restore  himself  to 


the  throne.  329.  The  expedition.  339.  Ito 
success,  330.  His  treaty  with  GhadM, 
331. 

Muncer  [Mumer],  Thomas,  the  revolt  under, 
278.  Put  to  death,  279.  His  doctrine^ 
319. 

Municipal  Institutions,  growth  ot,  16.  In 
lUly.  106,  107.  In  France,  107-109.  In 
Gennany,  110,  111.  In  Spain,  111,  138. 
In  England,  111. 

Munster,  seized  and  governed  by  the  Ana- 
baptists under  Matthias,  320 ;  afterwards 
by  John  of  Lieyden.  321.  Retaken  by  an 
army  under  the  bishop,  323. 

Munser.    See  Munctr. 

Mustapha,  the  favourite  son  of  Solyman,  511. 
Ruined  and  slain  by  the  machinations  of 
Boxalana,  Solyman's  mistress,  611-514. 


Naples,  death  by  fHght  of  the  king  of;  52. 
The  constitution  ol  64.  And  Sicily,  the 
kingdom  conquered  by  Charles  d' Ai^n,  64. 
Frederic  resigns  the  crown  of;  65.  Louis 
XII.  and  Ferdinand  disagree  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of;  65.  Kingdom  of,  secured  by  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon,  65.  The  imperial  army 
besieged  in,  299.  Blockaded  by  Lautrpc, 
299.  Oppressed  by  the  viceroy,  becomes 
disaffected  towards  the  emperor,  505.  Me- 
naced by  Solyman's  fleet,  506. 

Nassau,  commander  of  itie  Spanish  fbroes 
against  De  la  .Mark,  220. 

Navarre,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  163. 
Invaded  by  its  former  monardi,  John 
d'Albret,  171.  The  attempt  to  recover  it 
frustrated  bvXimenes,  17 1.  Charles  refttsn 
to  give  up  the  kingdom  of;  aocoiding  to  the 
treaty  of  Noyon,  177.  Francis  oommeocei 
a  war  for  the  claim  of  the  family  of  D'Al- 
bret to  the  kingdom  of.  218.  Conquered  by 
L'Esparre,  219.  Reconquered  by  the  S|ttii- 
iards,  219.  The  unquiet  conscience  of 
Charles  oonoemlng  the  poseessioa  of;  631. 
632.  Negotiations  with  Vendume  oonoem- 
lng. 632. 

Netherlands,  Maximilian  regent  of  the,  during 
the  minority  of  Charles  v .,  164.  Rarigned 
by  Charles  V.  to  his  son  Philip,  537.  BUry. 
governess  of  the.  resigns  her  regency  upon 
the  accession  of  Phi  Lip,  541.  The  revolt 
against  Philip  in  the,  585. 

Nobles,  oppression  of  the  people  In  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the,  16,  17.  Lex  talionU  among 
the.  22-24.  Power  of,  curuiied  by  allowing 
appeals  Trom  their  courts.  28.  Revenue  de- 
rived f>om  their  courts  by.  29.  Influence 
uf  chivalry  upon  the.  34,  35.  Ignorance 
among  the,  during  the  Middle  Aiges,  161, 
102.    See  Baron*. 

Normans,  few  traces  of  the  customs  of;  in 
England,  91. 

Noyon,  the  treaty  oC  between  Charles  Y.  and 
Francis,  173.  Charles  breaks  the  treaty  of; 
by  refusing  to  restore  Navarre,  177. 
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Oblati,  101.  113. 

Onn.  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces  near,  650. 

Orleans,  dake  of.  delivered  to  Charles  V.  as 
hostage.  276.  Is  married  to  CHtharliie  de' 
Medid,  317.  Becomes  dauphin  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  345.  Commander  of  a  French 
army  in  Luxembourg.  381.  Charles  pro- 
mises Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage  to. 
3M.    Death  of.  402. 

Ottoman  Empire,  86-89.  See  Turkish  Em- 
pire 

P. 

Pacheoo,  Donna  Maria,  wife  of  Padllla,  her 
expedient  to  provide  money  for  her  hus- 
band's army,  238.  Her  defence  of  Toledo, 
241,  242.     Her  defeat  and  flight,  242. 

Pfedilla,  Don  John,  leader  of  the  revolution  In 
Castile,  229.  Aids  Segovia,  230.  Takes 
poflseesion  of  Queen  Joanna,  232.  En- 
deavours, without  success,  to  induce  her  to 
resume  her  authority,  233.  Seizes  the  seals 
and  archives.  233.  Superseded  as  general 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Olrou,  236.  Re-appointed. 
337.  His  wife  strips  the  cathedral  of  Toledo 
to  obtain  money  for  the  insurgent  army. 
238.  HeUkesTorrelobaton,  239.  Defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  ViUalar,  239,  240. 
Executed,  240.  His  letter  to  his  wife  before 
his  execution,  240.  noU,  Letter  to  Toledo. 
240,  note. 

Pklatinate,  the  reformed  faith  established  by 
the  elector  Frederic.  403,  404. 

Pampeluna,  reduction  of,  219. 

Papal  power  In  Rome,  58.  59.  The  govern- 
ment transferred  to  Avignon,  60.  Its  cha- 
racter and  power.  60-62.    See  Borne. 

Paper,  invention  of,  102.« 

Papyrus,  the  use  of,  102. 

Pvaguay,  establishment  and  labours  of  the 
Jesuito  in,  368,  369. 

Parchment,  the  use  ot  102. 

Paris,  the  parliament  of.  79,  80.  Origin  of. 
lU.  Royal  edicts  registered  by.  145.  Its 
decree  against  Charles  V..  346. 

Parliaments,  or  legislative  assemblies,  how 
formed,  19. 

Pgirma,  67.  Charles  agrees  that  the  Church 
should  regain  possession  of.  218.  United  to 
the  papal  sUte,  224. 

Paseau,  peace  conference  at,  494,  497. 

Paul,  Father,  author  of  a  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  492. 

Paul  m..  his  socession  to  the  papacy,  318. 
His  policy  with  regard  to  a  general  council, 
326.  Summons  a  general  council  at  Mantua, 
363.  Prorogues  the  council,  and  then  sum- 
mons it  to  meet  at  Vicenza.  353.  Appoints 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  court,  354.  Sanc- 
tions the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  364.  Takes  umbrage  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  diet  of  Hatisbon  in  deb  ttlng 
points  of  doctrine,  372.  Confers  with  Charles 
coDcemlDg  the  religloas  dlfflcoUles  in  Ger- 


many, 375.  Remains  neutral  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  38L  SoUcita  the  em- 
peror to  grant  Milan  to  his  grandson,  383. 
Calls  a  general  council  at  Trent,  388.  No 
legates  assemble,  and  the  pope  prorogues  It, 
389.  Remonstrates  wiih  the  emperor  a«  to 
his  course  witb  the  Protestants,  397.  Granta 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  his  son,  Peter  Lewis. 
403.  Excommunicates  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  for  heresy,  411.    Pnsses  the  em- 

Feror  to  use  extreme  severity  towards  the 
rotestants,  412.  Makes  a  league  with  the 
emperor  against  the  German  Prot(>8tanta, 
414.  Publishes  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  415. 
Recalls  his  troops  from  the  service  of  the 
emperor  in  Germany,  429.  His  Jealou!<y  of 
the  emperor's  growing  power,  43u.  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  aware  of  the  conspiracy  in 
Genoa,  436.  Francis  proposes  to  hi  m  a  new 
league  against  the  emperor,  437.  Succpeds 
in  procuring  tbe  adjournment  of  the  general 
council  fh>m  Trent  to  Bologna,  454.  His 
Jealousy  of  the  emperor,  454.  He  demands 
the  restoration  of  Placentia,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  emperor  alter  the  overthrow 
of  Peter  Lewis  Famene,  455.  Endeavours 
in  vain  to  enlist  Henry  of  France  and  the 
Venetians  against  the  emperor,  455.  Re- 
fuses the  demand  of  tbe  emperor  for  the 
return  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  457.  Charles 
protests  against  tbe  legality  of  the  session  of 
the  council  at  Iktlogna,  457.  His  views  of 
the  Interim  and  of  tbe  emperor^s  policy,  460. 
Dismisses  the  general  council  of  Bologna, 
462.  Determinefl  to  re-annex  Parma  and 
Placentia  to  tbe  Holy  See.  464.  His  death, 
465.  Note  respecting  the  cause  of  his  death. 
465. 

Paul  lY.,  bis  election,  533.  His  favour  to  his 
nephews,  534.  His  antipathy  to  the  empe- 
ror, 534,  535.  Proposes  to  Henry  of  France 
an  alliance,  535.  His  rage  at  the  tolera- 
tion allowed  in  Germany,  636.  Threatens 
the  emperor.  536.  537.  Signs  the  treaty 
witb  Henry.  537.  His  astonishment  at  the 
truce  between  Henry  and  Philip.  543.  His 
dread  of  Philip's  vengeance,  543.  His  am- 
bassador,  Ccj-afTa,  endeavours  secretly  to 
detach  Henry  fh>m  tbe  agreement,  544, 545. 
His  hostile  demonstrations  towards  Philip. 
645.  A  truce,  546.  Renewed  hostilities. 
546.  His  reckless  conduct,  550.  Receives 
aid  from  the  French,  550.  His  insufficient 
preparations,  550.  Makes  peace  witb  Philip. 
557.  His  haughty  conduct,  557.  His  haughty 
claims  as  to  the  conhrmation  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  561,  562.  Agrees  to  the 
general  pacification  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  etc.,  573.  His  death,  674. 
Punishment  of  his  infamous  nephews,  574. 
The  victorious  progress  of  the  duke  of  Alva 
induces  him  to  make  a  treaty  with  Philip. 
632,633. 

Paulin,  ambassador  of  Francis  to  tbe  Porte, 

384. 

Pavia,  Francis  lays  siege  to,  260.  The  city 
defended  by  Leyva,  260.  The  imperial 
foroee  march  to  Ita  relief,  262.    Defeat  and 
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captnn  of  Fhmcis  ta  tfa«  UtUe  befiore  Its 
wiUlB,  263.  Taken  by  the  allies  under 
Lautreo,  295. 

Peusntry.  enfraodiisenient  of  the,  20. 

Peloponnesus,  cooquesfc  of,  bj  the  Qnisaders, 
16. 

Pembroke,  earl  ot  Joins  the  Spanish  forces  in 
the  Netherlands,  562. 

Perpignan,  siege  of,  382. 

Peecara,  marqnis  of;  takes  Milan  from  the 
French.  224.  Oeneral  of  the  emperor's  forces 
in  Italy,  251.  His  respect  to  the  body  of 
Chevalier  Bayard,  252.  Invades  Provenoe, 
lays  siege  to  Marseilles,  bat  is  forced  to 
retire,  258.  Reaches  Milan  in  time  to  check 
the  French  inyasion.  259.  His  genius  and 
intrepidity,  260.  His  dissatisfaction  with 
Lannoy  and  with  the  empenn',  269.  He  is 
approached  by  Morone,  269,  270.  Enters 
into  tb<*  plot,  270.  Betrays  Morone,  270, 
271.    His  death.  272. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  13, 16. 

Peter  of  Aragon.  65. 

Pflug  appointed  to  represent  the  Catholic  cause 
in  a  debate,  37 L  Appointed  by  the  emperor 
to  prepare  the  Interim,  468. 

Philiberu    See  Savoy. 

Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  father  of  Charles 
v.,  his  character  and  his  treatment  of  Jo- 
anna, 156, 167.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Louis 
Xil.  of  France,  157.  His  feelings  and  con- 
duct upon  his  exclusion  from  the  regency  of 
Castile,  158.  Progress  of  his  emissaries  in 
Castile,  159.  Proposes  a  treaty  with  Ferdi- 
nand, 160.  The  treaty,  160.  His  duplicity, 
160.  He  sails  for  Spain,  160.  Is  detained 
for  three  months  in  Eugland  by  Henry  V IL, 
160.    Is  Joined  by  the  Castilian  nobility, 

160.  Obuins  the  regency.  160.  AttempU 
nnsuccessfuUy  to  obtain  undiTided  power, 

161.  His  death,  161.  Note  concerning  his 
agency  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  a 
tutor  for  his  son,  Charles  v.,  164. 

Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.,  ocmtracted  In  mar- 
riage with  Mary  of  Portugal,  383.  Becog- 
Dlxed  as  heir  to  the  crowns  of  Valencia  and 
Aragon,  383.  Makes  a  visit  to  the  Nether- 
lands, through  Italy  and  Germany,  463. 
His  right  of  sucoefr'ion  acknowledgMi,  463. 
His  character  and  manners,  463.  The 
reason  for  hLs  visit  to  the  Netherlands,  472, 
473.  Schemes  of  his  father,  Charles,  to 
procure  for  him  the  succession,  472,  473. 
His  haughty  manners,  473,  474.  Proposes 
to  marry  Mary  of  England,  515.  The  nego- 
tiatioiis,  615.  516.  iiisliked  by  the  hjiglish, 
615.  516.  Insurrection  In  fejigland  on  ac- 
count of  the  approaching  marriage,  616. 
The  nuptidls,  516.  He  is  supported  by  bis 
lkiher'8  troops  in  Flanders,  517.  Parliament 
refuses  to  crown  bim  king.  518.  His  father, 
the  emperor,  determines  to  resign  to  him 
his  herediury  dominions.  537.  He  is  sent 
for  from  England,  539.  The  ceremony  of 
the  rrsignatiun,  539-541.  He  addressee  the 
assembly,  541.  Agrees  to  grant  his  father 
a  pension,  541.  Consents  to  a  treaty  with 
Vnnoe^  biX    The  pops  penoMles  Henry 


to  break  the  tmoa,  '644,  645.  The  pofM 
assumes  to  try  him,  646.  Hesitates  to  attaiA 
the  pope  on  account  of  religious  scraptos, 
646,  646.  His  army  under  the  duke  of 
Alva  menaces  Rome,  646.  Alva  makes  a 
truce,  546.  The  pope,  receiving  the  assist- 
ance of  France,  determines  to  renew  hosti- 
lltips,  646.  His  negligence  in  paying  bis 
father's  pension,  548.  Raises  an  army  to 
attack  the  French  in  the  l»w  Coontoies, 
651.  Persuades  Mary  to  engage  the  Eng- 
lish in  his  cause  against  France,  662.  Ap> 
points  Emanuel  Phllibert  as  his  gener^ 
952 ;  who  besieges  St.  Quratin,  663.  Philip 
visits  the  camp,  555.  Kesistd  the  advice  off 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  march  on  Paris,  665. 
Hid  forces  Uke  St.  Quentin.  666.  BoUds 
the  Escurial,  656. 557.  Makes  peace  with 
the  pope,  557.  His  superstitious  fesr,  667. 
He  restores  Placentia  to  CXtavio  FknMBse, 
664.  Is  induced  to  grant  Siena  to  Cocmo 
de'  Medici,  558,  659.  Warns  his  oueeo, 
Mary  of  England,  of  the  danger  of  (jalaiiw 
660.  The  town  taken  bv  the  French,  660. 
His  army  under  Count  Egmont  routs  the 
French  at  Oravelines,  663,  664.  His  wish 
for  pesos  with  France,  564,  666.  Beceivss 
overtures  fh>m  Henry,  5e6.  Death  of  Us 
queen,  Mary  of  England,  570.  Otten  mar- 
riage to  Elisabeth,  her  successor,  670.  8hs 
refuses  him,  571.  Becomes  lukewarm  to> 
wards  Elisabeth,  672.  Agrees  to  th«  treaty 
with  Henry,  673.  Engsges  to  sapoose 
Elizabeth,  Henry's  daughter,  673.  The 
msgnitude  of  the  territories  left  him  by  his 
father,  575. 576.   Esublish^s  f^Uy  the  royal 

Kwer  in  Aragon,  576.  His  endeavours  to 
ve  his  fatber  proprrly  received  upon  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  695.  The  sUteof  hisafaira 
when  his  father,  CharlM,  took  up  his  abods 
at  Yuste,  626.  The  French  army  attacks 
Naples,  626.  Solyman  threatens  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  626.  Sends  Huy  Oomes 
to  ask  sdvlce  of  Charles,  6i7.  Charles  pro- 
mises to  assist  Philip  in  raising  funds,  627. 
The  bullion  removed  from  the  royal  exche- 
quer by  collusion,  628.  diaries  sends  him 
congratulations  on  the  victory  of  St.  (joen- 
tin.  629.  HLo  Inattention  to  writing  to  hii 
father,  631.  His  general,  the  duke  of  Alva, 
makes  victorious  progress  towards  Borne, 
632.  He  makes  a  treaty  with  the  p«»e,633. 
His  unwillingness  that  the  emperon  aato> 
biography  should  appear  in  public,  636, 637. 
Re«>gnizes  Don  John  as  the  emperor's  son, 
652.  656.  Celebrates  his  father's  obsequies 
at  Brussels,  656,  657.  Visits  Yoste,  667. 
Osthers  the  remains  of  his  kindrad  at  ths 
EsooriaU  658. 

Philip  the  Long,  21. 

Philippino,  nephew  of  Doria,  defBats  Mon- 
coda  in  a  naval  baulc  before  Nafries,  299. 

Piadena.  marquis  de,  invades  Traoeylvania, 
481.  Assassinate^  Martinuzzi,  483.  Aban- 
dons Transylvania,  510.     

Picardy,  invaded  by  Henry  VTIL,  227.  B* 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  260.  Bj  the  imperial- 
liis,366. 
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Picfaoi,  AmMte,  tiitbor  of  Chnmiqut  dt 
Charlet-Quint,  &89. 

Pflgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  12. 

Pirates  in  the  Middle  Ages.  37. 

Pfsa,  14, 16,  53. 

PlaoentU,  Goiincil  of,  13.  Charles  agrees  that 
the  Church  should  regain  possession  of,  218. 
Its  governor,  Peter  Lewis  Famese,  sur- 
prised and  slain.  456.  Seised  and  retained 
by  the  emperor's  orders,  465. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  made  legate  to  England,  517. 
Hia  endeavours  to  make  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  the  French  king,  536. 
Recalled  from  England,  550. 

Pope,  note  on  the  humiliation  of  the  emperor 
before  the,  146. 

Popes,  reverence  paid  to  the,  61.  Increase 
of  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the,  81. 
Usurp  the  right  of  conferring  benefices, 
309.  The  authority  of  the,  581.  Attacked 
by  Luther,  581.  Their  policv,  583.  Their 
loss  of  imp<Mrtance,  583.  fiestraint  xxpoa 
them  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
583,664. 

Printing,  invention  of,  102. 

Priacua,  his  account  of  the  Roman  embassy 
to  AUila,  90. 

Prooopiua,  his  account  of  the  devastations  by 
the  Northern  nations,  91-93. 

Protestants,  origin  of  the  name,  309.  Decree 
against  them,  311.  They  oppose  the  election 
of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans,  313. 
Court  the  protection  of  England  and  France, 
313.  The  princes  make  an  agreement  with 
the  emperor,  313,  314.  Controversy  be- 
tween them  and  the  pope,  as  to  a  general 
council,  315.  Concessions  by  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  to,  334.  They  demand  that  the 
general  council  shall  meet  in  Oermany,  335. 
Renew  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  325. 
Courted  by  Francis.  334  ;  but  without  suc- 
cess, 336.  Policy  of  the  emperor  towards 
the,  352,  353,  355.  They  reftise  to  recog- 
nize thepope's  call  for  a  council  at  Mantua, 
356.  Their  apprehensions  fh>m  Charles 
unfounded,  364.  They  desire  the  emperor 
to  appoint  a  conference  of  divines,  370.  A 
debate  takes  place  in  his  presence,  371, 373. 
The  decree  of  the  emperor.  373.  They  are 
dissatisfied,  373.  Uuncessions  made  by 
Charles,  375.  They  object  to  Trent  as  a 
place  for  the  general  ooancll,  388.  Conces- 
sions of  the  emperor  and  of  Ferdinand,  a89, 
390,  391.  They  demand  a  reform  of  the 
Imperial  chambt-r,  3»«9.  Charles  designs  to 
humble  the  party  of,  399.  They  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  401.  Their  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  intentions  of  the  emperor  at  the 
time  of  the  Counci  I  of  Trent,  405.  Divisions 
among  them,  405,  406.  Eifect  of  the  death 
of  Luther,  410.  Dissimulation  of  the  em- 
peror, 410.  Decisiun  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  upon  the  doctrines  of.  4 10, 4 1 1 .  Con- 
duct of  Charles  at  the  diet  of  lUiisbon  to- 
wards the,  412-414.  Charles  makes  a  league 
with  the  pope  against,  414.  The  pope  pub- 
I  of  the  treaty,  415.    The 


Interiwitti  system  of  rellgtoos  belief,  imposed 
upon  the  empire.  458.  Tiiey  inveigh  against 
it,  459.  461.  Their  free  cities  oampeUed  to 
submit  to  the  emperor,  461,  463.  Aided  in 
their  course  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  467-> 
469.  Severity  of  the  emperor  towards  the, 
476.  477.  The  divines  summoned  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  demand  a  safe-conduct 
fh>m  the  council.  48u.  The  di\ines  do  not 
gain  audience  before  the  prorogation  of  the 
council,  491.  Influence  of  the  treaty  of 
Paasau  upon  their  prospects,  497,  498. 
Their  apprehensions  arising  from  the  ad- 
drees  of  Ferdinand  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
527.  Their  security  guaranteed  in  a  recess 
of  the  diet,  529,  530.  Persecution  by  the, 
531.  The  emperor's  alarm  at  the  spread  of 
their  doctrinea,  and  his  efforts  to  resist  it, 
642,643. 

Provence,  conveyed  to  Louis  XL,  48.  The 
imperial  forces  driven  out  of,  by  Francis, 
358. 

Prussia,  wrested  fh>m  the  Teutonic  knights, 
and  becomes  in  process  of  time  aa  mde- 
pendent  kingdom,  379,  380. 


a. 

Qulxada,  Don  Luis  Mendes,  m^)or-domo  of 
the  emperor,  595.  His  care  of  the  em- 
peror's son  Don  John  of  Austria,  595,  .596. 
His  character,  596.  His  preparations  to 
receive  the  emperor,  596.  His  care  of  him 
during  his  fit  of  the  gout,  6  »7.  Hie  salary 
as  major-domo,  616.  Becomes  permanently 
settled  with  his  family  at  Yuste,  633.  The 
emperor's  provision  for  him,  649.  The 
emperor  enjoins  upon  him  to  give  the  care 
of  Dot)  John  ol  Austria  to  Philip,  651,  653. 
Attends  the  last  hours  of  the  emperor. 
653-654.  Is  made  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  emperor's  will,  655.  Leaves  Yuste, 
656. 

B. 

Ratisbon,  proceedings  at  the  diet  ot  con- 
cerning the  Protestants,  412-414.  Attacked 
by  the  i^tesUnt  army,  421.  Relieved  by 
the  emperor,  421. 

Refunuaiion,  the  rise  of  the,  193, 193.  Cir- 
cumsunces  that  favoured  its  early  grow^ 
302,  203,  204.  Aided  by  the  invention  of 
printing  and  by  the  revival  of  learning, 
211.  Influence  of  Erasmus,  313.  Its  pro- 
gress afttr  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  252-256.  The  character  of;  injured 
by  the  fanaticism  of  Muncer,  278.  Pro- 
moted by  the  strife  between  the  pope  and 

'  the  emperor.  292.  Progress  of,  in  Qer- 
many,  308.  Protestants,  309.  In  England, 
conductofHenryVllI,  317.318.  Progress 
of  the.  352.  In  Uermany,  indebted  to 
Maurice,  498.  A  view  ol  Its  progress,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  politics  of  Europe 
and  the  power  and  character  of  the  popes, 
680-584.    See  FroUttantt, 
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Regglo  iDTested  by  the  French,  222. 

Reffla,  Ja&n  de,  oonfessor  to  Charles  V.  at 

Yuste,   617,    618.     Administers   extreme 

unction  to  the  emperor,  651.    Named  as 

one  of  the  ezecntors  of  the  emperor's  will, 

655. 
Religion,  Ideas  of;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  102. 
Rhodes  besieged  and  talcen  by  Solyman,  228. 
Richelien,    Cardinal,    his    remarks    on    De 

Rets's  history  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  436, 

note. 
Rienzo,  NidMlae.  elected  trlbane,  60. 
Rincon,  ambassador  of  Francis  to  the  saltan, 

379,  380.    Murd/ered  by  the  marquis  del 

Guasto,  380. 
Robbers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  38, 131. 
Robert  de  la  Mark  of  Bouillon  declares  war 

a^nst  Charles,  219,  220. 
Rodulph  of  Uapsburg  elected  emperor,  82. 
Roman  law,  its  spread  over  Europe,  127.  See 

Law. 
Roman  power,  overthrown  by  the  barbarians, 

Romans,  desolation  of  Europe  by  the,  3. 

Rome,  contests  between  the  German  nobles 
and  the  see  of,  42.  The  papal  power  in, 
68.  Power  of  the  nobles  and  the  senate  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  59.  The  barons  of, 
humbled  or  extirpated  by  Alexander  VI., 
60.  Consequences  of  its  claim  to  infalli- 
bility, 1 03.  Venality  and  corruption  of  the 
court  of,  205,  et  $eq.  Influence  of  the 
manners  of  the  court  of,  upon  the  Reforma- 
tion, 205.  Scandalous  lives  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Church  of,  205,  et  *eq.  As- 
saulted, taken,  and  plundered  by  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  289,  290. 

Ronquillo,  leader  of  the  royal  forces,  driven 
from  Segovia,  230. 

Rouseillon,  sold  to  Louis  XI.,  48.  Restored 
to  Ferdinand,  51. 

Rovere,  restored  to  his  duchy  of  Urblno.  245. 

Roxalana,  mistress  of  Solyman,  her  scheme 
in  favour  of  her  chi  Idren,  511.  She  is  made 
free,  and  is  lawfully  wedded  to  Solyman, 
511.  Awakens  his  Jealousy  of  his  son 
Mustaphd,  512.  He  orders  Mustapha  to  be 
strangled,  513,  514. 

Royal  power,  the,  affected  by  feudal  institu- 

'   tions,  10. 

Royal  revenues,  41. 

RusKia,  the  state  of,  586. 

Rostan,  vizier  of  Solyman,  accomplice  with 
Ruxalana  in  her  scheme  against  Mustapha, 
611-514. 


Saint  Bias,  the  emperor's  observance  <tf  the 

festival  of,  621,  622. 
Saint  Disier,  is  besieged  by  the  emperors 

forces,  394.     Gained   by  a  stratagem  of 

Granvelle,  395. 
Saint  Jago  of  Spain,  order  of,  74,  138, 139. 
Saint  John,  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  belonging 

to  the  knights  of,  taken  l^  Solyman,  228. 

lliey  are  granted  the  island  of  Malta  by 


Charles  V.,  228. 


Saint  Justus.    See  TutU. 

Saint  Louis  as  a  legislator,  27. 

Saint  Matthias,  the  emperor's  ohservanoe  of 
the  festival  of.  621. 

Saint  Quentin  besieged  and  taken  br  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  553-556.  Charles  V.  re- 
Juices  over  the  victory,  628,  629. 

Saladin,  14. 

Salamanca,  treaty  ot  160. 

Salerno,  the  prince  of.  saggeets  to  Uearj  the 
design  of  attacking  Naples,  506. 

Salic  laws,  the,  140. 

SAluces,  marquis  de,  general  of  the  allies,  after 
the  death  of  Lautrec,  301.  His  tre«cbefy 
to  Francis,  342. 

Sancerre,  count  de,  defends  St.  Dialer,  394. 
Is  deceived  into  a  surrender  of  the  towno.  395. 

Sardinia,  formerly  Imown  as  the  dochy  of 
Savoy,  5^5. 

Sauvage,  made  chancellor  of  Castile  by  Qiarles 
v.,  176. 

Savoy,  the  duke  ot  unsnooeasftil  attempt  of 
Francis  to  take  Nice,  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
387.  Emanuel  Philibert,  prince  of,  general 
of  the  imperial  forces  in  the  Netherlands, 
618.  Emanuel  PbililM>rt,  duke  of.  appointed 
by  Philip  to  command  his  forces,  552. 
Besieges  St.  Quentin,  553.  I  )efeau  Dandelot 
in  bis  attempt  to  succour  the  town,  553. 
Defeats  the  constable  Montmorency,  and 
takes  him  prisoner,  554.  Receives  a  visit 
from  Philip  in  his  camp,  555.  He  advises 
an  immediate  attack  on  Paris,  555.  Takes 
St.  Quentin  by  assault,  556.  Marries  the 
sister  of  Henry  IL  of  France,  573.  The 
possessions  of  the  dukes  of,  increased,  ami 
now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  585. 

Saxons,  the,  7.  YiUlity  of  their  institotioos, 
in  spite  of  the  Nonnan  conquest,  91. 

Saxony,  Frederic,  elector  ot  is  offered  the 
imperial  crown,  which  he  declines  in  fiavoor 
of  Charles  V.,  181.  His  peremptory  refiisal 
of  money  fh>m  Charles,  182.  Appoints 
Luther  pnifessor  at  Witteroberg.  195.  Re- 
fuses t'>  give  up  Luther  to  be  sent  to  Rome. 
199.  His  stratagem  to  preserve  Luther, 
215.  Takes  the  field  against  Mnncer,  278. 
His  death,  279. 

Saxony,  John,  elector  ot  his  adherence  to  the 
reformed  faith,  310.  His  death,  314.  Suc- 
ceeded by  John  Frederic,  314. 

Saxony,  John  Frederic,  elector  of,  comes  to 
an  agreement  with  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
324. 

Saxony,  George,  elector  ot  his  death,  355. 
Succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry,  355. 

Saxony,  Henry,  elector  ot  establishes  the 
Protestant  religion,  355.  Aids  the  toagoe 
of  Protestant  princes  in  raising  an  army, 

418.  Is  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  anpire, 

419.  Joint  commander  of  the  fbroes  of  tbe 
lesffue  with  the  landgrave,  420.  S^eme 
of  Maurice  for  obtaining  the  possessioos  of; 
424-426.  Returns  home  for  the  defence  of 
his  dominions,  426.  Strips  Maurice  of  his 
possessions,  save  two  cities,  429.  Defieata 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  sent  to  aid  him. 
429.  Listens  to  propositions  fi>r  peaces  429. 
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Charles  nuuches  Agaliist  him,  441.  His 
irresolution,  441, 442.  Chirks  crosses  the 
£lhe  sod  ^yes  h{ax  bsttle,  442,  443.  He 
attempts  to  retreat,  443.  Vanqaished  and 
taken  prisoner,  443, 444.  His  wife,  Sjbilla, 
defends  Wittemberg,  444.  He  is  tried  bj  a 
conrt-martiitl,  445.  Condemned  to  death, 
445.  To  save  hit  life,  malces  an  agreement 
withtbe  emperor,  446.  Remains  a  prisoner, 
448.  His  fortitude,  451.  Beholds  from 
prison  his  rival,  Uaurice.  invested  with  the 
electoral  dignity,  459.  Rafoses  to  give  his 
adhesion  to  the  Interim,  450.  Carried  a 
prisoner  to  the  Netherlands,  462.  Set  at 
libertj  by  the  emperor  before  his  flight 
from  Inspmck,  491.  He  follows  the 
emperor  luther  than  meet  Maurice,  491. 
Regains  hi*  liberty,  500.  Lays  claim  in- 
effectually to  the  electoral  dignity  upon  the 
death  of  Maurice,  508,  509.    His  death,  509. 

Saxony,  Augustus,  brother  of  Maurice,  be- 
comes elector,  509. 

SdierteU  Sebastian,  commander  of  the  forces 
of  Augsburg  against  the  emperor,  his  nmld 
movements,  and  his  recall,  420.  Expelled 
fhmi  Auosburg,  428. 

Science,  influence  of  the  progress  of;  36.  Note 
upon  the  progr&«  oU  in  bnrope,  129,  ISO. 

Scotland,  the  clergy  oppose  King  Henxy 
VlIL's  scheme  for  reformation,  383,  384. 
That  monarch  takes  up  arms,  384;  but 
changes  his  plans  snd  negotiates,  384. 
Marriage  of  its  queen,  Mary,  with  the 
dauphin  of  France,  562,  563. 

Segovia,  resistance  of  the  people  to  Adrian's 
authority,  230. 

Selim  IL  exterminates  the  Mamelukes,  and 
adds  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire,  IT8. 

Sepulveda,  the  historian,  the  attention  paid 
him  by  the  emperor,  630. 

Sfona,  Francis,  becomes  duke  of  Milan,  66. 
Is  favoured  by  l^ouis  Xi.,  66.  Charles 
aoees  to  give  the  Milanese  to,  218.  Plot 
of  Moftme  to  secure  the  dukedom  of  Milan 
tar,  268-270.  Malces  known  the  plot  to  the 
emperor,  270.  Loses  his  dukedom,  271. 
League  to  reinstate  him  in  the  Milanese, 
381.  Is  obliged  to  surrender  the  castle  of 
Milan  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  283.  Is 
nnaUe  to  induce  the  allies  to  take  ICilan 
for  his  benefit,  295.  Negotiations  between 
Charles  and  the  allies  concerning,  297. 
Receives  pardon  from  the  emperor,  the 
Investiture  of  Milan,  and  marries  the 
emperor's  niece,  307.  Francis  I.  makes 
proposals  to  him  to  take  ground  against  the 
emperor,  333.  HLs  timidity  and  treachery, 
334.    His  death,  338. 

Sfona,  Ludovico,  51.  Becomes  dnke  of  Milan, 
66.  Is  conquered  and  taken  captive  by 
Louis  XII.,  67. 

Sfbna,  Maximilian,  becomes  duke  of  Milan, 
67. 

Shipwrecked  persons,  treatment  o^  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  131. 

Sicily,  nnder  the  swav  of  Naples,  64. 

Mens,  the  people  rem  the  attempt  of  Men- 
doza  to  enslave  them,  605.     Taken  by 


Cosmo  de' Medid,  520-623.  The  investiture 
of  the  dty  granted  by  the  emperw  to  his 
son,  Philip,  523. 

Sieverhausen,  battle  of;  507,  508. 

Sigismund  of  Poland,  grants  part  of  PrusslA 
to  Albert  of  Brandeiwurg,  280. 

Silk,  its  rarity  in  early  times;  its  introduction 
into  Europe,  132. 

Sion,  Cardinal  of,  his  influence  with  his  Swiss 
countrymen  against  the  French,  223,  224. 

Slavery,  overthrow  of,  21. 

Slaves,  condition  of;  nnder  the  firadal  system, 
100.  Voluntary,  101.  Bfanumissum  of, 
112-114.    VolunUry,  or  oUati,  113. 

Smalkald^  league  of  PrutestanU  at,  311. 
Henry  VIU.  aids  the  confederates  wUb 
mon^,  313.  The  league  of,  renewed,  325. 
The  league  refuse  to  acknowledRO  the  call 
for  a  council  at  Mantua,  353.  AdmiU  the 
king  of  Denmark,  354.  The  league  attacks 
snd  drives  out  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
for  his  proceedings  against  Ooslar,  389. 
Demands  a  reform  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
389.  Members  of  the  league  repel  the  dnke 
of  Brunswick's  attempt  to  recover  his 
dominionfl,  403.  Their  apprehensions  as 
to  the  intentions  of  Charles,  405.  Their 
divisions,  405, 406.  Answer  of  the  emperor 
to  the  questions  concerning  his  warlike 
preparations,  414.  Charles  makes  a  treaty 
with  the  pope  against  ihem,  414.  The  pope 
publishes  tbs  terms  of  the  treaty,  415. 
Active  preparations  of  the  confederates  to 
resist  the  emperor,  416.  They  send  embas- 
sies to  the  Swiss  snd  the  Venetian^  416, 
417.  They  BoUcit  the  aid  of  England  and 
France,  417.  They  raise  an  army,  417, 418. 
They  publish  an  appeal  to  the  emperor,  418, 
419.  in  answer,  he  pieces  them  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  419.  Difllculties  result- 
ing fjrom  divided  command,  420,  421. 
Blunders  of  the  generals,  420,  422.  The 
srmy  advances  upon  Ratlsbon,  421.  Gives 
up  the  siege,  421.  Moves  towards  Ingold- 
stadt,  421.  Endeavours  to  draw  the 
emperor  into  battle,  though  onsuccessftilly, 
422.  The  lesders  allow  a  Flemish  rein- 
forcement to  Join  Charles.  423.  Maurice  of 
Saxony  Joins  the  emperor  sgainst  the  league, 
424.  By  his  attack  on  Saxony  and  Hesse, 
Maurice  causes  a  dissolution  of  the  srmy 
of  the  Ittgue,  426,  427.  DIasolnUon  of 
the  league,  427,  428.  Frands  proposes 
an  alliance  against  the  emperor,  to  the 
league  of,  437.  The  vengeance  of  the 
emperor  upon  the  members  of  the  lesgue, 
461. 

Society,  notes  upon  the  state  o^  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  130-132. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  his  character  and 
government,  88.  CondiUon  of  Turkey 
nnder  the  reign  of,  151.  Ascends  the 
Ottoman  throne,  192.  Reduces  Belgrade, 
328.  Csptures  Rhodes,  228.  Invsdes  Hun- 
nry,  291.  His  victory  at  Mohacs,  291. 
His  prisoners,  291.  Siege  of  Vienna  by, 
307.  Invades  Hungary,  314.  Repulsed 
witbont  a  battle,  314.  Takes  Barbarossa 
2  T 
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nnder  his  protectkm,  327.  Appoints  bim 
udmlral  of  his  fleet,  327.  Approves  of  his 
plsn  to  conquer  Tunis,  327.  The  expedition 
sncceBsfol,  338.  Aids  the  regents  of  Hun- 
gsry  in  defeating  Ferdinand,  and  then 
seises  the  kingdom,  374.  Threatens  to 
drive  Ferdinand  from  the  towns  he  still 
held,  374.  His  Jealousy  at  the  conduct  of 
Francis  removed,  379,  380.  Makes  a  closer 
alliance  with  him,  380.  Agrees  to  send 
a  fleet  under  Barbaroesa  to  aid  Francis 
against  the  emperor,  386.  Invades  and 
subdues  Hungary,  386.  His  fleet  ravages 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  386.  Aids  Francis 
in  the  siege  of  Nice,  387.  Charles  negoti- 
ates a  treaty  with,  412.  Francis  proposes 
to  him  a  new  league  against  the  emperor, 
437.  Is  soUdted  by  Quoen  IsabelU  of 
Hungary  to  aid  her  against  her  co-regent, 
Martinuui,  481.  Brings  an  army  against 
Ferdinand,  496.  Maurice  marches  against 
his  forces  in  Hungary,  499.  Sends  a  fleet 
to  the  Mediterranean,  606.  Favours  the 
return  of  Queen  Isabella  into  Hungary,  610. 
The  scheme  of  his  mistress  Roxalana  against 
his  son  Mustapha,  611.  She  is  made  tne 
and  lawfully  married  to  bim,  611.  She 
awakens  his  Jealousy  of  his  son,  612,  613. 
Musti^ha  is  bow-stringed,  614. 
^jMdn,  contests  between  the  kingdoms  of, 
42.  Its  prosperi^  and  power  consequent 
upon  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  49. 
Formation  of  the  infantry  of,  64.  Un^ 
the  rule  of  the  Goths  and  Vand^s,  67.    Its 

Klitical  condition  under  the  Moors,  67,  68. 
I  union  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  68.  Its  andent  institutions  sur- 
vive the  Moorish  conquest,  68.  Limited 
power  of  the  kings,  and  the  indepoodenoe 
of  the  nobles,  69.  The  minor  Idnvioms  of, 
before  the  consolidation,  72.  Rap&  growth 
of  the  dUes  of,  73.  Its  nobUi^  humbled 
1^  Ferdinand,  74,  76.  Practice  of  private 
wars  in,  118.  Trial  by  combat  concerning 
the  liturgy,  120.  Revenues  and  possessions 
of  the  nobUlty  of;  137,  138.  Munidpal 
institutions  in,  138.  Commerce  and  manu- 
fSftCtures  of;  138.  Militaiv  order  of  St.  Jago 
of;  138,  139.  SUte  of  sodety  in,  139. 
The  holy  brotherhood,  139,  140.  Joanna, 
hdress  presumptive  to  the  crown  of,  166. 
Its  condition  np(»  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
166.  (diaries,  king  of,  aspires  to  be  em- 
peror on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  178. 
He  is  elected,  183.  Reflections  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  result,  183,  184.  Dia- 
*       in  Valen  •      --     « 


Valencia,  184.  Remonstrances 
sent  to  Charles  fhnn  Castile.  186.  Charles 
carries  his  point  against  the  nobles,  186. 
He  appoints  viceroys  and  departs  fbr  Ger- 
many, 186.  Insurrection  in  ToMo,  186. 
Insurrections  during  the  absence  of  Charles, 
229.  Measures  adopted  by  Adrian  to  sup- 
press them,  230.  The  political  condition 
of,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Charles  V., 
281,232.  Formation  of  the  patriotic**  holy 
Junta,"  232.    Padilla,  leader  of  the  inrar- 


gents,  pretends  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
neglected  Queen  Joanna,  233.  They  de- 
prive Adrian  of  authority,  233.  Hw  formal 
remonstrance  of  the  Junta,  addressed  to 
Charles,  234,  236.  Parallel  between  this 
revolution  and  that  ^painst  the  Stuarts, 
236.  Defeat  of  the  Junta,  239-241.  Tbe 
divisions  prevent  the  success  of  the  re- 
volutionists, 243,  244.  Supreme  power  of 
Charles,  and  afterwards  of  Philip,  in,  676. 

Special  providences,  belief  in,  25. 

Spires,  diet  summoned  at,  308. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blofi^  his  sc- 
count  of  the  Crusaders,  104. 

Stirling,  Mr.,  an  account  of  his  researdKii 
into  the  records  of  the  doister  lift  of  Charles 
v.,  689. 

Strasburg,  compelled  to  approve  the/ii(oiM, 
463.  Assumes  a  posture  of  defence  to- 
wards Henry  II.,  492. 

Stroszl,  Peter,  appointed  to  command  the 
French  army  in  Siena  anlnst  the  forces  of 
Cosmo  de'  Bfediei,  621.  Defeated  by  Mede- 
dno,  621,  622. 

Snabia,  the  house  of;  66.  Insurrection  fai, 
276. 

Suffblk,  the  duke  of,  invades  PIcardy,  250. 

Sugar-cane  brought  fhnn  Asia,  132. 

Surrey,  Admiral,  commander  of  tbe  EnfUih 
forces  against  France,  227.  Retires  from 
Picaidy  without  advantage,  228. 

Swabia.    See  Suabia. 

Sweden,  the  king  o^  makes  an  alliance  witti 
Francis  against  the  emperor,  381.  Stale  oC 
686. 

Swiss  troops,  employed  by  Louis  IL,  47. 
Arms  and  disdpline  of  the,  63,  64. 

Switzerland,  the  cantons  fiavour  the  election 
of  Charles  as  emperor,  180.  OppoMaato 
the  sale  of  indulgences  in,  200,  201.  Be- 
fuses  aid  to  the  Snalkaldic  league  agiinU 
the  emperor,  416,  417. 

Sybilla,  wife  of  tbe  elector  of  Saxony,  defBode 
Wittemberg,  444.  Intercedes  for  her  hot- 
band's  life,  446. 

Syria,  added  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  178. 


TadtuB,  his  aoooont  of  the  Germans,  93. 
Taxation,  not  in  vogue  among  barbsrow 

nationiLl41. 
Tenures,  Feudal.   See  .ffsudol  ^ystew;  Laml 
Termea,  Maricbalde.  takes  Dunkirk,  66S. 
Terouenne,  taken  and  demolished  by  Charlei 

v..  609. 
Tetiel,  agent  for  the  sale  of  indulgeooei  in 

Saxony,    193.     Publisbes   counter -theses 

against  Luther,  196. 
Teutonic  Kni^ts,  their  history  and  power, 

279.    They  lose  Prussia,  280. 
Theatines,  the  order  oi;  633. 
Theology,  the  sobolastie,  36. 
Thurlngta,  the  rebellion  headed  by  TImbss 

Muncer  in,  278,  279. 
Titian,  his  portraits  <tf<aMri6t  v.,  618.    His 
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Last  Judgment  remoTed  from  Yuste  to  the 
EacorUa.668. 

Toledo,  insorreGtion  In.  upon  the  departore 
of  Charles  Y.  for  Germany.  186.  The  ca- 
thedral stripped  by  the  wife  of  Padilla,  to 
supply  the  forces  of  the  Junta,  238.  Letter 
from  Padilla  to.  240,  note.  Defended  against 
the  army  of  the  nobles  by  Donna  Maria, 
widow  of  Padilla,  241.  242.  Surrender  of 
the  town,  and  flight  of  Donna  Maria,  242. 

Toleration,  progress  of;  in  religious  aflkirs, 
529-532. 

Tomorri,  Paul,  general  of  the  Hungarian 
forces  against  Solyman,  291. 

Tordesillas,  member  of  the  Cortes  Ibr  Se- 
govia, his  fate.  229,  230. 

Torrelobaton  taken  by  Padilla,  239. 

Torriano,  the  mechanician,  and  companion  of 
Charles  V.,  618,  619.    See  Turriano, 

Towns,  the  liberties  and  priyileges  oi;  in- 
creased, 18. 

Tramoollle,  La,  drives  the  English  out  ol 
Plcardy.250. 

Transylvania,  surrendered  to  Ferdinand,  482. 

TniveUers,  perils  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  37, 
38.  Entertainment  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
130. 

Trent,  a  general  council  called  at,  388.  The 
Protestants  otiJect,  388.  No  legates  as- 
semtde,  on  account  of  the  war,  and  the  pope 
prorogues  the  council,  389.  Qeneral  council 
opened  at,  404.  Conduct  of  the  empelor  re- 
specting the  council,  404.  Decision  of  the 
council  of;  upon  the  disputed  doctrines,  410, 
411.  The  council  assembles  at,  476.  Heniy 
of  France  protests  against  its  legalitv,  476. 
The  emperor  endeavours  to  sustain  its  au- 
thority, 476.  The  Protestant  divines  de- 
mand a  safe<onduct  fh>m  the  council,  no 
less  than  firom  the  emperor,  480.  The 
council  prorogued  on  account  of  the  war, 
491.  Beason  of  the  Ikllure  of  councils, 
491,  492.    Accounts  of  this  council,  492. 

Trent,  Cardinal  oi;  sent  by  Charles  Y.  to  the 
pope,  413. 

Tnvuld,  general  of  the  French  forces  in 
Genoa,  301. 

Tunis,  its  conquest  by  Barbarossa,  327,  328. 
The  emperor  and  other  Christian  powers 
unite  to  restore  Muley-Hascen,  329.  Bar- 
barossa defeated,  33U,  331.  Conditions  im- 
posed upon  Mttlev-Hasoen,  331. 

Turkey,  origin  a»d  character  of  Its  govem- 
msDit  86, 87.  Its  nobility  not  hereditary, 
87.  The  restraints  upon  its  sultans,  87. 
Origin  of  the  Janizaries,  87.  Growth  and 
power  of  the  empire,  88,  89.  Note  upon  its 
government,  149, 150.  The  Janisaries,  160, 
161.  Its  condition,  power,  etc.,  under  Soly- 
man, 161. 

Turkish  power,  Jealousy  In  Europe  of  the, 
178. 

Turks,  cruelty  of;  13. 

Tnrrlano.  the  artist,  companioo  of  Charles  at 
St.  Justus,  567.    See  Tbrriono. 

Tuscanv,  view  of  the  state  oi;  during  the  alz- 
teenth  century,  686. 


XT. 

Ulm,  insurrection  at,  276.  A  city  in  the 
Smalkaldic  league,  submits  to  the  emperor, 
427,  428.  The  emperor  violently  subverts 
Its  tree  government,  462. 

Ulric.  duke  of  Wurtemberg.  expelled  from  his 
dominions,  324.  Begains  them  by  Ibroe, 
324. 

UniversiUes,  esUblishment  oi;  129, 180. 


Yalasco,  Don  Ifiigo,  high  constable  of  Castile, 
appointed  assodate  regent  with  Adrian,  233. 
Effects  a  Junction  withConde  de  Haro,  239. 

Yalenda,  note  concerning  the  government 
of,  137.  Disorders  in,  184, 185.  The  nobles 
refuse  to  acknowledge  Adrian  as  the  king's 
representative,  185.  Charles  aids  the  people 
acainst  the  nobles,  185.  Don  Diego  de 
Mendoca,  Conde  de  Melito,  made  viceroy, 
186.  Insurrection  in,  242.  The  assodar 
tion  of  the  "  Germanada,"  242.  The  royal- 
ists victorious,  243. 

Yalentinols,  duchess  of,  her  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  peace  with  Philip,  565, 566. 

Yalladolid,  popular  disturbances  in.  231. 

Yandals,  irruption  of  the,  4.  And  Goths,  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the,  67. 

Yan  Male,  the  chamberlain  of  Charles  Y., 
614,  615.  His  testimony  as  to  the  em- 
peror's autobiography,  636, 637. 

Yan  Bossem,  commander  of  a  Frendi  army 
hi  Brabant,  381. 

Yendftme,  duke  of,  general  of  a  French  army 
in  Flanders,  381. 

Yenlce,  14, 16.  I^eague  of  Cambray  against, 
55,  56.  Its  position  and  prosperity,  55.  A 
republic,  58.  Policy  of  the  oovemment  of; 
as  to  military  aflitdrs,  62.  Naval  and  com- 
mercial power  of,  63.  The  dtisens  fiivour 
the  election  of  Francis  as  emperor,  180. 
The  interest  and  policy  of,  as  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  188.  Unites  with  the 
emperor,  246.  The  Rovemment  Joins  the 
lesgue  against  Charles,  281.  Complains 
of  the  inacUvity  of  Francis,  283.  Seises 
Bavenna,  upon  hearing  of  the  capture 
of  the  pope,  294.  :lts  ot^ects  In  enter- 
ing the  league  against  the  emperor,  299. 
The  government  refuses  the  application  of 
the  league  of  Smalkalde,  416.  Francis  pro- 
poses a  league  amtnst  the  emperor  to  the 
people  of;  438.  Solidted  by  Fftul  to  take 
arms  against  the  emperor,  455.  Decline  of 
its  power  and  commerce,  584. 

Yerrina,  Johu  with  Fieeco  in  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  tlM  Dorias 
at  Genoa,  431.  Upon  its  failure,  flies  to 
France,  and  is  protected  by  Frauds,  439. 

Ylelleville,  a  French  officer,  discovers  the 
plot  anOnst  Meti,  526. 

Yienna,  oesleged  by  Solvman,  307. 

Yillalar,  defeat  of  the  Insurgents  under  Pa- 
dilU  at,  239-241. 
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VUUlTft,  oonaolee  the  dying  booiB  of  the  em- 
peror, 663.  DellvenaBeriDOfliattbeftuiend, 
654,  656.  Officiates  at  the  EBoori&L  when 
tbe  emperor's  remains  are  removed  thittieT, 
669. 

TOkmi,  their  legal  condition,  100, 101. 

Villena,  marquis  de,  his  detestation  of  Bour- 
bon the  traitor,  372. 

Visoonti,  lamU  J  of  the,  66. 

Voltaire,  note  npon  the  attainments  and  works 
of,  151. 


WalloD,  Sir  John,  leads  the  English  forces  to 
aid  the  emneror,  386. 

War,  ooet  oi,  under  the  modem  qrstem,  54, 
55.  The  only  profeaskm  of  gentlemen  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  128. 

War,  private,  to  redress  injuries,  22.  The 
origin  of  the  practice,  114.  What  relatives 
were  involved  in,  115.  Expedients  to  re- 
strain, 115-117.  The  **  brotherhood  of 
God,"  116.  Order  of  Philip  the  Fair  con- 
cerning, 117.  In  England,  117,  lis.  In 
Castile  and  Aragon,  118.  In  Qermany, 
118,  119. 

Wartburg,  Luther  concealed  at,  215. 

Wentwortb,  governor  of  Calais,  560. 

Wittemberg.  invested  by  Charles  y.,444. 

Wittikindus,  Abbot,  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  Judicial  combat,  121. 

Wolsey.  Cardinal,  his  rise,  character,  and  in- 
flomoe,  189, 190.  Is  gained  by  Francis  of 
France,  190.  Charles,  by  holding  out  hopes 
of  the  jMpaoy,  detaches  him  firom  liis  rival, 
191.  Secretly  in  favour  of  the  emperor, 
216.  Appointed  by  Henry  VIU.  in  the 
mediation  between  Charles  and  Frauds, 
220.  Makes  a  treaty  for  Heniy  with 
Charles,  221.  His  disappointment  at  not 
being  made  pope,  249.  His  plans  for  re- 
venge, 249.  Advises  Henry  to  take  ground 
against  the  emperor,  after  Uie  victory  at 
Pavia,  265.  Persuades  Henry  to  Join  the 
league  against  the  emperor,  294. 

Worms,  diet  called  at,  to  check  the  Reforma- 
tion, 192.  Slow  prooeedings  of  the  diet  of; 
213. 

Wurtemberg,  the  duke  of,  expelled  from  his 
domiuions,  324.  Regains  them,  324.  Aids 
in  the  league  of  Protestant  princes  against 
Charles,  418.  Sues  for  the  emperor's  par- 
don on  his  knees,  428. 

Wyat,  Sir  Thomas,  heads  an  insuzrecUon  on 


account  of  the  approaGhing  marrlsge 
Philip  and  Mary,  516, 518. 


Ximenf,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  remains  CMth- 
tal  to  Ferdinand,  159.  Magnanimously 
supports  Ferdinand  fbr  the  regency  of 
Castile,  162.  Acquires  territory  in  Barbery 
fbr  tbe  crown,  163.  Appointed  resent  of 
Castile  until  the  arrival  of  Charles  v.,  166. 
His  character  and  career,  166, 167.  Yields 
respect,  etc.,  to  Adrian,  bat  retains  tbe 
power  himselt  167.  Removes  Prince 
Ferdinand  to  Madrid,  and  watches  his  move- 
ments, 167, 168.  Induces  tbe  CastHians  to 
reoeiveCharlesV. asking,  168.  Endeavours 
to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Castilian  nobles, 

168.  Procures  for  ttie  king  a  military  force, 

169.  Enlarges  the  revenue  of  tbe  crown 
by  wresting  tbe  royal  possessions  fh>m  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  170.  His  bold  answer 
to  the  deputation  of  the  nobles,  170.  His 
contests  with  tbe  king's  Flemish  ministera. 
171.  His  mastery  over  the  new  aasociates 
in  the  regency,  171.  Frustrates  the  attempt 
of  Jolm  d'Aliiret  to  regain  Navarre,  171. 
Bears  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  army  by 
Barbarossa  with  equanimity,  17X  Entreats 
Charles  to  visit  Spain,  174.  Hto  industry 
and  self-denial,  174.  Writes  to  Charies 
adviring  him  to  dismiss  his  Flemish  fbl- 
lowerv,  and  desiring  an  interview,  174.  His 
indignation  at  the  king's  cool  treatment, 
174, 175.  His  death,  175.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  176. 


Tuste,  account  of  tbe  situation,  wealth,  etc 
of  the  monastery  at,  591, 592.  The  emperor 
leaves  legacies  to  the  convent,  665,  656. 
The  care  and  repair  of;  659.  Its  destructloo 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  659.  Its  neglected 
condition,  659,  660. 


Z. 

Zamora,  tlie  bishop  ot  raises  a  regiment  of 
priesU  to  defendTordesilias,  237. 

Zuinglius  opposes  the  sale  of  indulgeooei. 
201. 

ZnfUga,  Don  Luis  de  Avlla  y,  visits  the 
emperor,  663. 
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